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FROM    THE    PERSIAN   GULF  TO  THE   CASPIAN    SEA 


By  R.  Gorbold,  K.R.P.S.,  F.R.CS. 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  Winter  Session,  1942-43,  of  tlie  Leicester  and 
Leicestershire  Photographic  Society  was  given  at  a  joint  meeting  with  The  Royal 
Photographic  Society  on  October  6th,  by  Mr.  R.  (iorbold.  F.R.P.S.,  who  gave 
a  fascinating  account  of  travels — with  a  camera^in  Irak  and  Iran. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President  of  the  Leicester  and  Leiccstershii'e 
Photographic  Society,  Mr.  E.  Tyler. 


i 


e  niiicli  iv  tlie     famuuii,   for  it   wan  lu's   tinmi:  porl.  'Hie  :iUldy  iiiHlliiylaa  will  when  tbr 

«nt  time  and    Actjally  Asliar  is  on  the  river  Iront.  winilis  (av'ourable,  or  arc  lowed  Hloi)( 

before  long,  it    ami  has  been  called  tile  "Venice  of  by  tlie  crew,   a  task  that   makes  * 

iiK  if   i    told  you    Asia."  an  illusion  which  disappears  galley   slave's   iicuupatiun   sedentary 

n   the   tide   goes  out.      Up   the  by  comparison.    There  were  shallow- 

I     muddy    creek    the    Arabs,    clad    in  draft  steamers  that  have  now  possibly 


Ige  of  them,  i 


?  Ihosi 


flowing  robes,  pole  their  bellums,  gon-  disappeared  in  favour  of  the  railway, 
dola-likc  craft,  with  surprising  speed  and  sundry  other  strange  ship.s.  The 
.Mill  f^t.ir.--  iimong  the  roahaylas  that     tjufteh  is  <|uite  the  most  ancient  larm 


tile  precision  minialuie  inslrunienl  ul 
I  to-day,  and  the  conditions  (or  devel- 
I  liming  while  on  service,  with  the 
^thermometer  often  standing  at  1311 
f.' degrees  or  more  in  the  shade,  were 

far  from  ideal. 
i       Basra  is  the  natural  gateway  for    close 
^  Irak,  ItLfaboutflOmilesuptheShat-    with 
jgj-.\rab.  which  carries  the  .umliiiicd    allcr 
of     thi!     Tiiifv 


:r  and  the  dhows  tha 


V  hot.  sticky  dim 


long  in  that  limp  atmospht 

one's  clothes  are  never  dry,  so  the 

prospect  of  starting  lor  Baghdad  was 

welcome.    It  was  a  long,  slow  journey 

up  the  river  by  barge  behind  a  tug, 

500  miles  of  twists  and  tiirn-i 

tiling  but  desert  to  sec  day 

V.  notiihillofanvsorl.not  a 

a  pebble. 


world.  It  is  a  round 
I  cuvered  with  hiliimcn  to 
alortight.  That  its  origin 
we  know,  for  it  is  ottan 
1  the  Chaldean  and  Assyrian 
■  the  Babylonian 
record  of  the  flood  pictures  Noah, 
"the  father  of  the  fleet,"  navigating 
a  gigantic  qutfeh,  ■■'■■- 
eter— rather  dilf IT 
dOK  Noah's  Arli. 
The  Arabs  ar,  .u 


Udci 
.■nl  from 


.^  ...  -  "''■     "'"*    'l-'y    ""'y    "■■'-'      '■vntcr-wiuRs. 

K'Euplurates  to  tlic  iiead  of  the  Persian     .Ml  great  rivers  are  IJie  highwayh  of     I'hcre    U    a    Uiblul    in    Iho     Britisli 
|l&ulf.    Siubad  the  Sailor  made  Ba^ru    the  world,  and  this  is  uo  excepLioo.    Muueum,  dated  liOH  B.C.,  Ihut  might 
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have  been  a  photograph  taken 
to-day  of  Arabs  swimming  on  inflated 
skins.  The  sheep  skins  that  are  used 
are  taken  from  the  animals  in  a  most 
surprising  manner,  for  the  only  holes 
that  can  be  seen  are  the  six  where  the 
neck,  legs  and  tail  have  come  through. 
The  skins  are  roughly  tanned  and  the 
holes  firmly  tied,  one  being  left  for 
the  pur)>ose  of  inflation  by  human 
means,   the  only   method   the   Arab 

These  inltated  skins  arc  also  used 
for  making  rafts,  41HI  or  iiim  being 
needed  to  tarry  .">()  tons  of  largo 
that  is  floated'  down  on  them,  a 
slciiv  but  very  che:i]i  method  of 
transportation.' 

Little  was  to  be  seen  o(  interest  on 
that  Heary  voyage  until  the  (ireat 
Airh  ol  Ctesii'hon  tame  in  sight. 
Tliis  huge  fragment  of  a  great  luilace 
is  one  of  the  most  imposing  ruins  in 
the  world  ;  the  gigantic  arch,  all  that 
remains  ol  a  vaulted  hall,  is  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  creations  of 
any  age,  it  has  no  rival  in  the 
world,  and,  standing  alone  in  the 
desert,  it  is  a  sight  that  is  incompar- 
ably impressive. 

In  this  great  hall  Chosroes  held  his 
Court  l,dUO  years  ago.  and  the  Arabs 
still  sing  of  the  loot  they  carried  away 
when  they  sacked  the  place.  It  is 
said  that  this  building  was  a  copy 
of  the  great  hall  of  Babylon  built  by 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Baghdad  can  be  seen  from  afar  on 
account  of  the  datness  of  the  country. 
There  is  only  a  IIKI-foot  rise  in  the 
journey  from  the  sea.  Most  of  us 
picture  Baghdad  as  the  glorious  city 
of  llaroun-al-Raschid.  Aladdin.  Sin- 
l>ad  the  Sailor  and  all  the  other 
illustrious  ones  of  the  A  rabian  NigUs 
that  churnie<l  our  chiklhood.  There 
itt  rumance  onough  and  to  s}>are  in  tlie 
ulil  city  yet,  but  the  siiualor  and 
sordidneSN  make  the  u-antlerer  think 
that  the  glamour  rests  largely  in  the 
poet's  imagination.  Below  the  .surface, 
however,  those  who  have  the  mind 
will  find  all  the  romance  they  wish. 
tind  there  is  colour  too,  colour  that 
would  make  a  painter's  palette 
blush  for  shame. 

The  city  that  we  now  see  is  not  the 
one  of  the  davs  of  the  great  Calipli ,  it 
is  not  even  built  on  the  same  site. 
There  is  not  a  liri.k  left 


that  surround  it.  Away  to  the  south 
there  are  houses  upon  houses  separ- 
ated by  the  narrowest  of  streets. 
Running  through  the  city  the  muddy 
Tigris  winds  its  circuitous  way,  while 
for  a  few  miles  beyond  the  city  walls 
in  either  direction  a  fringe  of  date 
palms  marks  its  course. 

The  Citadel,  the  Top  Khanah,  or 


'Hoi 


of 


greatly,  for  1  lived  there  for  two  years. 
Outside  the  gatehouse  there  is  a  gun 
called  the  Top-al-Katah.  the  "Cannon 
oE  Victory,"  that  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  It  is  a  beautiful 
l>icce  of  bronze  casting  of  I'ersian 
desLjjn.  but  the  Kaghdadi  will  ha\'e 
nunc  of  thi''.  To  him  it  is  the  form 
that  an  anRel  assumed  when  he 
helped  the  holy  Sultan  Murad  to 
ca|>ture    llaghdad. 

I 'or   generations   the    .Arabs   have 
handed   down   the   tradition   of   the 


!s  being  performed 
in  front  of  it.  An  Arab  mother  would 
take  her  baby  son  and  pass  him  uniler 
the  gun  to  a  friend  and  receive  him 
back  again  across  the  top,  attcrwanls 
thrusting  his  head  into  the  muzzle. 
Then  she  would  tie  a  shred  of  cloth 
from  the  hem  of  her  garment  to  the 
chain  that  fences  in  the  cannon  and 
place  a  row  of  candles  along  the 
barrel.  Thus  strength  and  bravery 
for  the  little  one  l>eing  assured. 
Wandering  through  the  streets  the 


brillia 


n  shine    and 


hear  the  slwuts  of  "Ba'Iuck,"  "get 
out  of  the  way."  as  a  drove  of 
donkeys,  laden  with  skins  for  a 
tannery,  driven  by  a  boy  perched  on 
top  of  one  of  the  unsavoury  bundles, 
comes  trotting  along.  The  crowd 
closes  in  behind  them,  but  before  the 
commotion  subsides  we  hear  the 
"clank-clank"  of  the  camel  bells  as  a 
caravan  of  those  malodorous  and 
disdainful  animals  comes  swinging 
along,  tilling  the  narrow  passage 
almost  to  the  roof.  We  flatten 
ourselves  against  the  wall,  or  jump 
into  one  of  the  shops  which  are  mere 
deprus.4iuns  in  the  brickwork. 

When  our  eyes  are  accustomed  to 
the  semi-darkness,  we  look  around.  A 
wood-turner  catches  our  eye.  He  is 
working  the  simplest  of  lathes,  re- 
volving the  woiid  with  a  bow  and 
guiding  the  tool  with  his  foot,  doing 
work  that  would  be  the  envy  of  many 
a  turner  equipped  with  a  power  lathe 
anil  more  ambitious  tools. 

The  shoemaker  still  sticks  to  hand- 
sewn  methods,  an<l  specialises  in  the 
red  shoes  that  every  Baghdodi  wears. 
"As    I    cobble     with     needle    and 

1  judge  the  world  by  the  way  they 

Heels  worn  thick  and  soles    worn 


sandal  skin." 


colour   of    the    Eastern 


iill-absiffbinK  and  all- 
healing  too;  l.ulf..ri(^ 
imrifyins  i«>wer  dis^.•a^;c 


nd  ( 


and 


the  ileserl  have  obliterated  tho.se 
marvellous  palates  ami  gardens,  and 
the  art  and  learning  for  uhich 
Baghdad  was  famous  is  only  a 
memory. 

A  general  view  of  (he  city  tan  be 
suen  from  the  top  of  the  North  Clate. 
llic  most  conspicuous  object  lH:Lng 
the  iM'aiitiful  blue-tilf<l  dome  of  the 
Jami-el-Maidan,  shining  hke  a 
sapphire  above  the  sombre  buildings 


the  highsvav  lor 
I  ail  the  "iralht 
.lasse^  through  lln> 
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The  ImrbKr  i; 
inan,  and  pe 


sei.'  ».iiiik-r^iiK<im<irig  llie E^islerii  bazaars 
ironi  KunJah.ir  lo  liaghtlad.  He  i^ 
ilothtd  la  scanty  white  garmcnbi  of 
dubious  cleanliness,  with  a  leopard  skin 
as  an  extra  protection  from  the  cold-  He 
makes  a  striking  ligure  with  his  long 
unkempt  hair  and  beard  and  bare  chest. 
armed  only  with  a  rude  club,  his  wit^ 
and  a  begging  bowl.  He  is  MipiKised  lo 
he  a  religious  man,  and  his  general 
appearance  is  in  accordance  with  out 
accepted  notions  of  what  a  holv  man 
should  look  like. 

Some  are  learned,  and  there  are  jiueli 
among  their  ranks,  so  the  best  seats  in 
the  roHep  shops  are  given  up  to  them,  (or 
iMey  sing  songs  and  tell  stories.       Tlwy 

givi;ig   chaims  or  administering    I 

dis   oi   the    liudv,    or   prescribing    ]a'n 

potiiiDS  for  the  sick  of  the  heart,         ^ 

The   Mullah,    who  is   a   {tTiest,?! 

bound  to  wander  by.    This  u  nocfl 

time  nor  place  to  go  into  the  subjoCig 

^-     the  religion  of  tlie  Arab,  but  il  i? 

'  g  he   believes    in    the 

od       r  his  world  is  one  i>( 

— o  one  sky,  one  horiiton. 

ese  ma  day,  and  r 

ra  llah     hu     Ak& 

od  It  is  the  call  o 

m  a  large  place.  __ 

■Hte  m         men  but  Few  women 

those  we  lio  see  ars 

m  sc      who  do  ncil  cover 

S  so  sticuTely  iis  tikcit 

hu  iire  black  lahat, 


a 

iriP 

I    the 
•nei>( 


•forever,  an 
f,  the  higher 

ijpighis  and  g     od 

Jmaintain  th    li  wo  emm 

I  -who  will  be  vi  Ncrt 

I  my  family  m 

ijyeh, anil  lam  wishful  toprotced  to 
\l  the  said  district  to  interview  them. 

9[  I  beseech  you  lo  grant  nie  a  few 

*;.Uaysl™v« - 

I  whalever  time  iil  the  dny  wl' 
wander  by  a  citftee  shop  wc  shiill  liiitl 
it  busy,  with  Arabs  silting  content- 
edly on  the  hard  benchei  with  their 
shoes  off  and  their  feet  tucked  un<ler- 
neath  them,    Wc  li.ivr  walked  f;ir  so 


hfiht- 


rt  p*"       1   . 

liis  love  of  freedom  which  he  pri/i- 
above  all  the  comforts  of  civilisalioi 
appcids  to  every  man. 

I'hc  Arab  owas  the  desert  :i.-.  llii 
sailiir  uwiis  the  .seu,  lie  makes  Ins  wat 
aiTuss  the  trackless  |ilains  »ilh  i 
the  sun  and  stars  as  his  guide, 
ilEscrt  is  his  g!oriou<i  heritage  ani 
will  never  exchange  his  indepondeni 
for  the  safety  of  Iift^  in  a  town  :  1 
looks  down  upon  the  man  who  sleep; 
with  a  roof  over  his  head,  and  '  ' 


riie 


1  blar 


r  Ihc 


lo  slll'll 


for 


"c 

I  .omp 
Kuv.1 

"is'ii 

lellow, 

atui 

live? 
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high 


\hc  < 


U,i 


range  : 


*^lio  (t 


isheil  to  absent  liimself 
from  his  countrymen,  and  after  a 
certain  amount  of  persimsion  invited 

llH-ir  friends,  with  tlie  re.sidt  tliat  I 

Mas^ihlc  III  make  u  few  rather  imu  sua  I 

a  (  ln>iatni-lili<>  (liKiily  that  !■;  very 
lOTniii.iiuliiif;  ami  a  iKirhari,-  iove  .if 
i<'iii'lliry,  1  lie  (iiildoor  dress  is 
always  iil;i(U.  but theirindi>ortU)thes 
are  made  cit  hivishlv  ciiluured  silk  or 
Kaiiily  Mamhester  imnt,  aixonhng  to 


with 

enn)tion,  enters  tiie  wall!'  through  a 
fringe  of  date  palms ;  he  may  be 
treading  on  the  ground  where  civil- 
isation us  we  kno»*  it  first  had  its 
birth,  tor  we  lin<l  the  tity  mentioned 


old. 


the 


;if(et 


,    through  the 


his 


All  his 
ei|>a 


i   well 


II  keep  the  I 
Itiibylon  is  (SO  miles  soulh-easl  of 
Maghdad,  ami  there  is  nothing  but 
desert  between.  The  railway  to 
Basra,  now  jiasses  through  Babylon, 
where  there  is  a,  station — an  awful 
vandalism,  but  such  is  progress.  As 
the  traveller  journeys  across  the  level 


e  of  a 


the  horizon,  and  he 
knows  that  he  is  approaching  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  the  city  that  was 
once  the  wonder  of  the  world.  "For 
I'hou  hast  made  of  a  city  an  heap  ; 
of  a  defended  city  a  ruin."  wrote 
Isaiah.  Only  shapeless  heaps  of 
rubbish  are  left  to  tell  the  extent  of 
the  city  that  may  have  been  as  large 
as  mmlern  London.  Though  not  so 
populous  as  London,  it  still  num- 
bered its  inhabitants  by  the  million. 
The  walls  that  surround  it,  now  a 
belt  of  mounds,  were  the  greatest 
defensive  works  ever  created  by  man ; 
six    chariots    abreast     tould     drive 


they  dig  into  the  mounds. 

S'ebuehadnczzar  was  not  renowned 
for  his  iHsplay  of  modesty,  and  every 
brick  that  is  unearthed  lie.ir.i  his 
l>o^islful     "I     am     Nebuchadnezzar, 

ing.  IF  he  were  a  l»oaster,  even  now 
the  ruins  of  his  work  command  our 
admiration,  for  with  building  niaterial 
that  may  seem  extremely  mean  when 
compare<l  with  that  employed  in  the 
stupendous  temples  of  ligypt,  he 
raised  a  city  the  memory  of  whose 
glory  will  never  fade.  With  only  brick 
he  constructed  buildings  so  solid  and 
va.st,  and  ornamented  them  with  such 
profusion  of  colour  ami  design  that 
they  excited  the  wonder  of  the  most 
famous  travellers  oi  antiquity,  and 
to-day  they  stand  plumb  and  s(|iiare 
in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  time  and  the 
desert. 

The  Ishtar  {;ate,  built  to  the  God- 
dess of  lA>ve.  is  the  best  preserved  of 
any  of  the  buildings  yet  unearthed. 
The  mystical  beasts  that  adorn  the 
«alls  in  bold  relief  stand  out  sharp 
and  clear  in  the  desert  sunlight, 
though  the  gorgeous  enamel  work  has 
long  since  fallen  from  them.  The 
walls    arc  still  as  upright  as   on  the 


Near  by  the  Ishtar  Gate  they  found 
3.  basalt  lion  astride  a  fallen  man.  a 
colossal  piece  of  roughly-hewn  stone, 
and  set  it  up  in  a  conspicuous  position 
within  the  walls.  What  it  signifies  no 
one  knows,  or  ever  w  ill  perhaps,  for  no 
iuficription  ap])cars  to  tell  its  history. 
It  may  represent  the  conquest  of 
ligvpt  bv  H.ibyl<m,  though  a  more 
fanciful  explanation  is  that  it  com- 
memorates Daniel's  adventure  in  the 

The  hanging  gardens  seem  to  have 
cauglit  the  popular  imagination,  and 
(heir  position  can  he  traced — but  that 
is  all.  It  is  little  wonder  that  they 
loomed  so  large  in  the  descriptioiKi 
of  contemporary  writers.  BabyloD 
was  a  city  of  the  plains,  yet  from  the 
distance  there  apiieared  to  be  in  the 
midst  a  mountam  with  trees  waving 
on  its  summit.  This  was  the  "hanging 
gardens."  a  grove  of  trees  tliat  were 
ingeniously  watered  from  below, 
growing   on   the   top   of   a   gigantic 

This  extraordinary  structure  was 
erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  please 
the  fancy  of  his  wife,  who  came  from 
the  uplands  of  Persia  and  sorely 
missed  the  verdure-clad  hills  of  her 
native  land.  No  engineering  feat 
seemed  too  big  for  this  vain-glorious 
monarch  to  undertake.  The  Euph- 
rates ran  through  the  heart  ol  the 
tity  and  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  that 
would  cause  our  modern  engineers 
some  anxiety  if  called  upon  to  con- 
struct it :  but  further  it  is  said  that 
there  was  a  timnel  under  the  river 
that  connected  the  two  parts  of  the 
city.   Is  there  anything  new  under  the 


iofi)..;u 


Looking   at  these   walls  one 

jnders  what  our  reinforced  concrete 

II  be  like  in  S.OIH)  yeais. 

While  wandering  within  tUe  walls, 

Ute  traveller  flnds   himself  in   the 

Kltieatre   of   Alexander^ — anil   what   a 

1-Wealth  o(  romance  is  conjured  up  by 

that  name,  the  moiit  brilliant  in  all 

history.   AlexSinder  conquered  all  the 

then  known  world  and  wept  for  other 

worlds  to  conquer,   yet   he  died   in 

Babylon  at  the  age  of  tliirty-three, 

Ending  in  death  the  only  invincible 

foe  he  had  ever  encduntered. 

To  the  west  is  Nebuchadnezzar's 

palace,  or  all  that  remains  of  it — 

SHfficient,    however,    to    outline     ts 

great  extent  and  trace  the  separate 

rooms.  One  can  go  through  the  door 

way,  the  arch  ol  which  is  still  stand 

ing,  that  Daniel  must  have  entered 

many  a  time  when  summoned  to  tl  e 

presence  of  the  mighty  king,    tt  I  le 

.'Standing  in  the  banquet  hall  it  needi 

little    imagination    to    picture    tf  at 

great   hall  filled   with  revelling  and 

drunken   courtiers,  with  Belsl  azzar 

the  most  drunken  of  them  all    re 

dining  on   his   throne   in   supposed 

I  -aiecnrity,  while  Cyrus  the  Persian  wis 

WttAmmering  at  the  very  gales  of  tl  e 

"ly.  Suddenly  he  sees  the  writ  ng  on 

iC  wall,  emblazoned  in  let tersofhre 

nenr  lekel,  uphariin" —    or  I 

which  none  but  Daniel  can  interpret 

I  late  the  warning  came    and 

I,   after  two  long  yeara   o(   un 

.Qccessfut  siege  against  those  impreg 

iuble  walls,  inarched  up  the  dry  bed 

Exit   the   Euphrates,   having   diverted 

vUle  water  o(  the  river  into  another 

t  channel — one  of  the  most  remarkable 

I    military   achievements   of   all   t  me 

I'rouS  Babylon  wa.s  taken,  the  civ 

sacked,  and  Dclsh.-ixjtnr  hIiiIh     n  t) 

verj-  stejis  iif  his  tliroue. 


"What  is  the  good  of  all  this  rum- 
maging into  antiquity?  "  some  will 
say.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
civilisation  is  a  ride  that  has  been 
ever  advancing  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  but  history  tells  us  that  we  are 
wrong,  for  it  is  a  tide  that  ebbs  and 
flows.  We  may  believe  that  from  age 
to  age  it  rises  higher  than  before,  and 
that  with  us  the  tide  is  at  the  flood, 
but  I  have  my  doubts  ;  at  least  it  is  a 
fine  world  for  tlioae  who  are  on  the  top 
of  the  wave.  It  is  only  by  knowing  the 
past,  that  we  can  appreciate  the 
present,  and  look  into  the  future. 

To  have  contemplated  a  motor 
journey  from  BagI  dad  to  the  Casp  an 
Sea  and  back  no  Id  have  been  con 
sidered  before  the  last  war  wn  eth  ng 
in  tl  c  na  re  of  k  adventure  and  t 
a  nt    btrange  is 

1  done  on  a 

t     1.  d    van        hch 

tl  ts  pet   name 

H  ng  B  ds  ead  a  veh  le  that 
was  n  uch  a  hopeless  state  of  d  s 
ntegrat  n  that  a  0  m  le  joumej 
u  gl  t  be  regarded  as  lo  me  n 
hazard 

We  left  Baghdad  with  ts  golden 
lomea  and  n  naret  early  one  mom 
ng  toward  the  m  ddle  of  July  itl 
only  two  cars  one  of  h  1  wj  left 
beh  nd  later  at  Kimianshah 

We  made  a  fa  rl>  carh  start 
tl  ough  n  t  a  early  as  ve  had  m 
te  ded  for  as  evtry  traveller  knows 
even  f  the  k  t  does  tiot  nclude  much 
more  than  the  pro  erb  al  toothbru  I 


mb    t   ( 


otake^ 


to  colle  t  terta  nly  we  allowed  our 
selves  verj  1  ttle  n  tl  e  ay  of  om 
forts  a  blanket  and  a  suppl>  of  films 
tor  tl  e  Lomen  lie  ng  the    hiet  terns 


Ketprr  ofDamrl'i  Tomb  at  Kiriutk 


"buHy  beef  were  taken  to  help  oui 
(he  scanty  provisions  we  were  likely 
to  pick  up  on  the  road.  Water  was 
carried  in  canvas  bags  tliat  were 
almost  waterproof,  so  that  the  surface 
evaporation  would  keep  it  cool. 

The  run  across  the  desert  to  the 
foothills  of  Persia  was  very  warm, 
with  the  thermometer  at  120  def>rees 
in  the  shade,  in  a  land  where  there  is 
no  shade,  but  the  pureness  and  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  makes  even 
that  heat  bearable.  The  way  was  not 
very  hard  lo  find,  for  it  was  litteretl 
with  the  dried  bones  of  camels  and 
mules.  This  desert  road  has  been  a 
caravan  route  for  centuries  and  along 
th  s  road  the  n  hes  ol  tl  e  Par  Cast 
ue  e  brought  to  adorn  the  p-kla  es  ol 
Nebu  hadneiiar  n  Babylon  and 
Cleopatra    n  \le\andna 

The  world  a  great  conquerors  have 
nar  hed  along  t  soroet  mes  coming 
from  the  east  sometimes  from  the 
west  tisa  oadthatis  halfasolA 
as  tme  \  et  the  Arab 
w  th  a  ieu  amel  st  11  pass 
d  d  vhen  Abraham  came  out  ol  L'r. 
theCh  llee      U       el  o  ne  tl  c  e   lip? 


men  and  an  mal  1  is  Ix 
that  can  travel  fa  and 
hardah  p  obe  g  Ihe 
lesert  thou  1  alt  not  boa  i 
d  Stan  e  thuu  1  ast  travelled  r 
more  than  thj   share 

\\  e    amped  lati 
and  d  ned  n  the 
forget   the   glor 
wl  en  the  lion?  n 
an  ell  yst    melt  ng    nto  tender  I 
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Tlicrp  is  an  hilyrcstinfi  old  i;istlp  Ihprc 
\vlnTe  livtil  :i  king  wlio  iovt-il  a  prin- 
c(^s  u'ilh  all  tliu  jULisiim  it!  liis  oiislcm 
lieart.  but  she  iipj>iirently  was  fcimlcr 
of  her  bath  than  her  lonl,  anil  would 
not  marry  him  until  an  adci|uate 
water  supply  was  laid  on  to  t!ie  tastlc, 
i'lumbing  was  not  a  strong  jKiint  in 
thoic  days,  nor  as  a  matter  of  fact  is 
it  to-day  in  Persia,  but  the  king  was 
not  disioiiraiJCfl,  and  lie  had  a  (jreat 
ai|uedint  i«nstruite<l  tr)  tarry  waler 
from  a  spring  some  miles  awav  in  the 
hills.   The  storv  miRlu  lie  true,  for  «-p 


neUls  of  wavinK  corn  Rurroiinilod  it, 
anil  )^eon  trees,  orchards  and  Kardciis 
niinKliit  with  its  houses.  \\V  hail  luit 
seen  aDytliinK  really  green  (or  years, 

and  to  tliink  there  was  some  snow 
still  on  the  mountains  ! 

There  is  much  that  is  picturesque 
in  Kirmanshah,  but  picturesqucness 
and  sanitation  do  not  go  together,  and 
there  was  mni-h  filth  and  make- 
Ix-lieve  in  this  1  'ersian  city.  We  si>ent 
a    few   days   in    Kirniansliah.      The 


csting   ( 


>ld    < 


golden  ball  sank  out  of  sight 
me  of  the  sky  took  on  the  hue 
nished  copper  and  the  desert 
1  sprinkled  with  gold  dust.  The 

only  lasts  a  few  moments,  but 

pageantry  of  hall  an  hour  in  a 
emperate  zone  is  crowded  into 

glorious  moments  before  the 
suddenly  overtakes  the  day. 
lall  we  ever  forget  the  unspeak- 
■auty  of  the  desert  night  when 

rs  hang  like  lamps  in  the  sky. 
,'ere  away  early  the  next  morn- 
t'ell  1  rememt>er  the  first  sight 
:^rsian  hills,  how  welcome  they 
fter  the  sweating  level  plains, 
;y  spoke  of  green  grass  anil 
nd  cool  breezes.  Khanaquin  is 
t  town  in  Irak.  Here  the  desert 
e  date  palms  and  the  scorching 
les  ride  end. 
-i-shirin  is  just  over  the  border. 


It  was  not  till  we  reached  the 
Tai|-i-r.ireh  Pass  that  our  real 
troubles  began.  This  was  by  no 
means  a  higli  ]iass,  but  the  track  was 
prodigiously  steep  anil  seemed  to 
have  been  constructed  for  mules  and 
mountain  goats,  not  for  fords. 
Darius  must  have  taken  his  chariots 
over  it  2,500  years  ago.  We  had  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  pushing  up  behind,  hut 
it  was  nice  and  cool  on  the  top.  The 
run  along  the  Mahi-dasht  plain  was 
very  charming,  with  high  moimtains 
on  either  hand.  There  is  a  little  town 
called  Karind  built  in  a  deep  gorge  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  valley,  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  which  lorms  the 
main  street  and  sewer  as  well :  the 
town  is  cleaner  than  those  that  have 
no  such  advantage.  The  orchards  and 
vineyards,  with  their  apples  anil 
grapes,  were  a  great  ilelight  after  the 
dates  and  dust  of  Baghdad. 

W'c  had  been  going  hard  all  day, 
and  just  as  evening  was  approaching 
we  came  rounil  the  shoulder  of  a  hill 
and  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  Kir- 
manshah, and  to  us  it  looked  the 
autifully   situated   town    we 


Haghdad.  There  are  line  mos<iues  an 
well.  No  inhdel  is  allowed  inside 
under  any  consideration,  but  there 
was  one  mosi|ue  being  repaired,  and 
this  seemed  a  chance  of  gaining  entry 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  There 
were  many  strange  things  inside  and 
the  pictures  on  the  wall  made  in  col- 
oured tiles  were  very  unusual.  One 
seemed  to  represent  the  Moham- 
medan idea  of  the  Last  Judgment; 
needless   to   say,    photc^aphs   were 


l>os,sil 


i  little 


was  our  next  objec- 
tive, For  20  miles  the  road  runs 
under  the  mountains,  then  turns 
suddenly  north  round  the  famotis 
RockofBisutun.  Here  Uarius,  2.S(H) 
years  ago.  had  a  carving  made  on  the 
face  ol  the  rock.  IDU  Teet  or  more 
above  the  road,  representing  the 
chiefs  of  the  nations  he  had  subdued 
paying  homage  to  him.     Around  it 


llabyloniaii  languages,  describing  his 
wars  and  coni|uests.  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  after  many  years  of 
labour,  deciphered  it  and  read 
Darius's  autobiography.  I'he  Rock 
of  Bisutun  is  the  Kosetta  Stone  of 


I'ersia,  and  is  in  a  wondtrfu!  state  ol 
preservation  after  twenty- live  cen- 
ttiries  of  exposure  to  the  weather  of 
the  uplands  of  Persia.  A  journey  to 
I'eTSia  to  sec  this  alone  1  should  count 
IIS  worth  while. 

The  road  runs  UiTovigh  mimntain- 
nus  country,  sometimes  through 
broad  valleys,  and  at  other  times  over 
steep  rocky  passes.  As  we  did  not 
Tcaitli  the  (not  of  Asadabnil  I'ass  till 
late  in  the  altemoon,  we  decided  lo 
cump  [iir  the  night,  and  it  was  as  well 
wc  (lid.  (or  we  sitoulil  have  found  it 
very  difficult  in  the  dark. 

The  climh  was  a  glorious  experi- 
ence, but  a  very  trying  one  for  the  car 
was  in  bottom  gear  all  the  time,  with 
the  radiator  lioiling.  and  it  needed  a 
good  deal  of  pushing  up  behind. 
There  were  hairpin  bends  and  alarm* 
ing  twists  and  turns.  The  view  from 
the  summit  was  marvellous,  the  whole 
of  fersia  seemed  spread  out  at  our 
lect-  The  car  ran  down  the  other  side 
of  its  own  accord  mile  after  mile,  "one 
wheel  on  the  wings  of  the  morning, 
tlic  other  on  the  edge  of  the  pit."  all 
the  way  to  Hammadan, 

Hamniadan  is  a  much  larger  town 
llian  Kirmanshah.  finely  situated 
iimong  the  mountains,  but  none  the 
les-s  dirty  for  that,  f  don't  think  the 
I'tTsians  ever  wash  or  change  their 
clolhe.'i :    they  are  said  to  put  a  new 

il  of  clothes,  if  they  i 


n  Hai 


i.r.da.1 


llijin  tnke  them  off, 

liehind  the  town  there  is  a  hill 
with  the  ruins  of  a  castle  where 
Dnrius  lived  during  the  summer.  He 
is  reported  to  have  winterfsd  in  Biiby- 
Inn.  There  is  also  a  stone  lion,  a  relic 
cd  Alexaniler's  greiil  march,  of  which 
there  is  no  pnmllel  in  all  historj-. 


vin  was  pretty  rough  going,  though 
we  were  now  on  the  great  Russian 
road  that  runs  for  3IH)  miles  to  the 
Caspian  Sea.  No  doubt  it  was  a  won- 
derful engineering  feat  when  it  was 
made  years  before,  but  it  looks  as  if 
nothing  has  been  done  to  it  since. 
Almost  as  soon  as  we  started  we  were 
in  trouble,  for  over  one  of  the  holes  in 
the  road  we  broke  the  front  spring, 
hut  a  couple  of  tyre  levers  and  a  piece 
of  rope  soon  made  a  splice.  Some- 
times we  ploughed  through  deef)  sand, 
and  we  found  it  belter  going  on  the 
rough  country  by  the  roadside. 

We  spent  the  night  in  a  Khan  at  a 
place  calleti  .^rveh  almost  on  top  ol 
one  of  the  passes,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  under  cover,  we 
were  glad  to  make  a  lire  to  keep  our- 
selves warm,  l''ires  in  this  part  ot  the 
world  are  made  from  sun-dried  camel 
dre.s.sing,  which  amongst  other  things 
gives  out  plenty  of  heat.  A  Persian 
Khan  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered  if 
only  'or  the  multitude  of  its  perman- 
ent and  active  inhabitants.  As  some- 
one has  said,  "it  is  not  their  biting 
that  worries  us,  but  their  walking 
about !"  A  series  of  rooms  are  built 
round  a  square  courtyard.  The  rooms 
are  entered  from  the  coiirlwird. 
Some  of  them  have  window-,,  i,i 
rather  holes  to  let  in  the  hulu  l.iu 
iioneof  these  windows  face  (un IV  ,uiU 
.Ml  tliat  we  can  see  from  the  oiii-.ui,- 
are  four  square  walls,  and  a  ilooruay 
piercing  one  ol  them.  The  animals  of 
the  caravans  are  tethered  in  the 
square  and  their  masters  sojourn  in 
the  rooms,  though  some  prefer  to 
sleep  with  their  beiwts  in  the  ojien. 

Next  day,  after  a  rather  reatles.s 
night,  we  In-cakfasfed  off  hard-l«iled 


ispectfon.' 
he    Imam   of 4 
u^in  Mosque  is  pitciicufil 
lough  it  is  only  just  wiihin  tm 
lies  the  town.     At  thi 
t    the    Multah    asccal 
ailing  the  f.iitb(tilflH 
The  great  words  "Allah   hl^l 
roll  out  in  rich  cadence  as  t^| 

North  of  Kazvin  there  is  tSm 
range  of  the  lilburz.  with  the  j 
cone  of  Demavand  rising  to 
feet  ;  the  road  runs  over  the  B 
I'as^  ;  even  tliough  the  seen 
verj'  wild  we  had  little  trouble. 
is  a  choice  spot  called  Manjil, 
the  wind  blows  an  antarctic 

we  had  to  spend  a  night  that  i 
the  utter  iutdity  ol  insect  jiowd 
a  certain  period  ol  the  yiM 
natives  give  up  their  houses  ■ 
intruders  and  live  in  the  (ipen 
scenery  is  grand,  and  making 
such  remark  to  a  Scotsman  I  li 
there,  I  received  the  reply, 
have  you  ever  seen  the  Grampi 

Over  the  Elburz  the  si 
changes  entirely.  In  the  ph 
great  barren  rocks  we  ran  th 
wooded  valleys  and  leafy  lane 
beyond  Iteslit,  jungle,  damp  an 
right  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspia 
that  is  only  just  salt  enoui 
deserve  the  name  of  a  sea.  Tl 
part  of  the  journey  was  made 
dark  with  only  a  hurricane  Unl 
light  us  through  the  cutting  : 
forest,  and  He  knew  tliat  K 
Khan,  that  romantic  freebootv 
kKiUing  out  for  the  likes  of  us, 

Tim-  ,ndi.-il  line  of  the  most  1 

^ll^^^ly  pu^lu-d  our  car,  I'erUap! 
o(  us  who  knew  Persia  in  the  .ih 
may  deplore  the  modernisation 
ancient  land.  ThroiiHli  its 
years  o(  history  it  has  fallen 
times  and  risen  again,  and  to-d; 
likely  lo  play  no  unimportant  j 
the  great  bap]tcnings  [h.Tt  mn; 
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nil   I 


I   lii» 


improviseil    lirdrooni    at    tlio    Wiir 
Office. 

Mr.  Jnn-I;^  went  im  to  say  that  he 
had  lived  uitli  the  "Ack-ackti,"  the 
bomtx^rs,  llic  lighters,  the  American 
commandos.  Al  tiie  hcginiiing  of  the 
wiir  hi-  was  t.tnt  off  to  a  I)iitl1esiii]i  for 
an  imknimn  ileslhialion.  Up  did  not 
kniiH  i'\cii  the  niinic  of  the  sliip  on 


il  had 


■    h'i> 


^Y  CAMERA  AND  THE   WAR 

By  James   Jarchi,   P.R.P.S. 

\  lecture  on  "My  Camera  and  the  War,"  Illustrated  by  many 
■m  slides,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  James  Jarch«,  F.R.P.S.,  on 
rday  afternoon,  October  10th,  1942,  in  the  course  of  the  Annual 
bitlon  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  at  16,  Prince's  Gate, 
7,  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  D.  McMaster,  F.R.P.S., 
idlng. 


'R.  JARCHfi  began  by  saying 
that  he  had  been  seeing — and 
photographing — some  very  im- 
nt  people,  both  at  home  and 
.d,  since  the  war  began.  He  had 
out  to  the  -Middle  East,  to 
I  and  Iraq  and  Syria,  but  he 
lot  able  to  show  all  his  pictures, 
ay  obvious  reasons.  One  that  he 
1  have  hkcd  to  have  shown  was  a 
re  of  a  new  bomb.  It  took  ten 
ind  a  crane,  working  for  an  hour, 
t  it  to  stand  upright  for  him  to 
its  photi^raph. 

it  before  the  war  he  was  sent  by 
rated  to  Gibraltar  ;  he  had  with 
a  letter  from  (leneral  ("Ian 
■)  lieith,  the  Director  of  I'ublic 
ions  to  the  War  Office,  and  his 
t  was  to  take  photographs  of  the 
Governor,  the  future  Lord  Iron- 
He  ^ve  an  amusing  account  of 
iterview  with  that  soldier,  who 
itrongly  averse  to  being  photo- 
led.  At  length  he  conceded, 
picture  and  then  out."  Mr. 
li  was  a  long  while  fixing  up  bis 


camera,  and  presently  suggested  that 
the  A.D.C.  might  pose  with  the  Gen- 
eral against  a  map  of  Gibraltar.  Con- 
sent was  grudgingly  given,  and  then 
he  liad  to  go.  Hut  later  he  saw  La<ly 
Ironside,  through  wliose  great  kind- 
nes.s  he  managed  to  get  a  niimt>cr  of 
photographs  such  as  lie  wanted—  the 
keys  of  Gibraltar  on  a  cushion,  the 
Governor's  flags,  the  2, WM>-y ear-old 
dragon  tree,  the  Governor's  horses, 
and  so  on.  At  the  end  he  said.  "I-ady 
Ironside,  you  have  saved  my  rejiulii- 
tion.  With  these  little  pictures  we 
can  build  up  a  feature  for  the  joiirn^il 
for  which  I  an:  working.  Hut  would 
it  not  be  nice  to  liave  just  one  picliire 
of  you  with  the  General?"  She  re- 
plied, "That  is  a  goo<l  idea,"  and 
went  to  the  telephone  at  imcc. 
"Edmund,  come  here."  .Mr.  Jarch^ 
nearly  collapsed,  but  "Edmund" 
came,  and  a  brst- class  picture  result- 
ed, as  well  as  an  invitation  to  dinner 
that  evening.  As  a  consequence, 
after  war  had  broken  out,  Mr,  Jarclii 
was  the  only  photographer  to  get  a 


mace.  Hut  it 
pro\cil  to  ln!  a  gruiu!  slii|i,  with  a 
gratui  ca|>tain  and  ii  grand  crew. 
Heforc  it  sailed  he  had  a  view  of  tlto 
great  slii|>s  of  the  l-'leet.  Then  one 
morning  tl;ey  were  off,  and  presently 
they  split  ui>.  and  he  found  hinuelf 
again  at  Gibraltar,  with  a  new  gover- 
nor and  the  op|Hirtiinily  for  new 
photographs.  lie  came  liack  with  a 
convoy  of  thirtv'seven  Utile  shijis 
steaming  at  seven  knots,  and  he  was 
on  a  sloo^.  One  night  he  dined  with 
the  captain  and  told  him  some  of  his 
experiences  as  a  Hress  phoU^rapher. 
"Vou  are  a  remarkably  lucky  chap," 
said  the  captain,  "to  get  to  these 
places  and  see  these  people,"  and  the 
next  morning  the  captain  told  him  to 
follow  him,  and  took  him  to  a  part  of 
the  ship  where  nearly  all  the  crew 
«ere  assembled,  and  said  to  him, 
"Now,  tell  em  what  you  told  me  last 
night."  So  lie  had  to  tell  his  story  a 
second  time,  a  bit  embarrassing  at 
first,  but  it  went  do«'n  well.  At  3.10 
in  the  morning  the  alarm  went. 
What  was  supposed  to  be  a  (ierman 
submarine  had  been  spotted,  livery- 
body  stood  ready,  including  the  depth 
charge  people,  and  of  a,  sudden,  right 
in  (ront.  "there  came  up  the  biggest 
whale  one  ever  saw.  spouting  water  1  " 
The  depth  charge  men  got  to  work 
and  it  was  blown  to  bits. 

Mr.  Jarchi  next  descrilx'<l  how  he 
got  a  wonderful  picture,  which  he 
showed  to  the  audience,  of  four  "Ack- 
ack"  guns  going  off  al  once  with  23ft. 
of  llame.  Hi,''  amlnlion  was  to  get  all 
four  guns  in  action  at  the  same 
moment.  Accordingly,  he  lived  for 
three  or  lour  days  with  an  "Ack-ack" 
crew  near  Bristol,  where  they  were 
having  occasional  raiils,  t)ut  nothing 
hap|iened.  and  he  got  "fed  up"  atui 
■phoned  his  office  that  he  was  return- 
ing next  morning.  They  lokl  him  to 
stay  another  couple  of  nighls,  and  on 
the  last  night  the  thing  hapiicnml. 
livtrytliing  was  in  readiness  before- 
hand ;   he  knew  exactly  the  jioints  at 

iocussed  twelve  vards  from  the  first 
gun,  and  then  went  off  into  neatly 
infinity,  using  a  wide-angle  lens,  and 
at  the  word  "Fuse"  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  open  his  shutter  and  trust  that 
the  four  guns  would  go  off  together. 
That  night  the  alarm  went   at    1.3U, 


■J.-r 


■  rijilit  i 
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wari'hliKlit." 
the  fiimcru.  weiirin];  {lyjumiis,  will 
jiTOof—  fur  it  was  ]H)urinK  ^'t'l  """ 
anil  tin  hat,  iinil  at  the  wont  "l''u; 
he  opcne<l  the  shutter.  Imiiicili:it 
there  was  tho  l>i);cfs(  Lrn^ili  lu-  1 
ever  hranl.  Ihi- 
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suKKtmlol  that  ht'  |)hiit<>K[a|il]  him 
(>n  hiK  inominK  ride  at  li.'M.  unci  tliil 
SCI,   Tlic  CeniTiil  apiiearcd  in  :i  yc-llow 


H;i    i 


■    lilni 


<ilf  I 


that  ho  had  |4i>i  .nu   |>iitiiri'  uilh  .1 

on  he  left  fcir  J.oiKlon,  thanking  the 
Ctew  for  a  gCHici  limi'.  ami  llii-y  rr- 
sponding,  "WfH,  the  frmr  nun-.  ilUI 
gooff,  anyway."  Um  that  ivasnut  the 
end  of  his  trouhk-r,,  for  on  motiirinj; 

found  himself  lovi-red  with  blmKl. 
Rut  he  got  to  his  oiJkc  and  handed  in 
his  films,  and  pre'^'iilly  the  Ixiy  ciiine 
out  with  theni  from  the  devthipinB 
room,  and  they  showed  the  llame 
from  each  of  the  four  guns.  The  ex- 
poBUTC,  of  course,  had  been  registered 
before  the  concussion  happened,  and 
the  picture  mode  a  double-spread  in 
Jtlustraled. 

He  then  went  on  to  speak  of  liis 
vL-iit  to  the  Middle  ICast.  Life,  of 
America,  wanted  a  photographer  to 
go  there  to  represent  them  ;  they 
themselves,  belonging  to  what  was 
then  a  neutral  country,  were  not 
allowed  to  send  a  photographer.  Mr. 
Jarchd  accepted  the  job  "on  condi- 
tions." He  went  out  in  full  uniform, 
badged,  and  with  the  words  "Official 
riiotographer"  for  all  to  see.  He  took 
three  cameras,  a  Kolleiflex  and  two 
l^icas.  and  went  off  in  a  trixipship. 
He  was  told  when  he  left  the  War 
Office  that  there  was  nothing  to 
worry  about,  and  that  the  darkrooms 
would  be  able  to  process  his  miniature 
camera  stuff.    C>ne  thing  that  hap- 

Sened  during  that  voyage  was  the 
evelopment  of  a  case  of  appenditilis. 
There  were  three  Harlcy  Street  sur- 
geons on  board,  but  the  trouble  was 
that  the  lighting  «  ns  so  bad  that  Ihcy 
could  not  operate.  Thereu(M)n  he 
suggested  his  J'hotolioods.  unci  riggocl 
np  three  of  them  in  such  a  positicjii  in 
the  cabin  as  to  give  an  adecpialc  and 


t  pre 


]ia|HT  in  l-gvpt  and  also 
helped  the  War  Office,  so  that  all  was 
"jiallv"  again.  The  pictures  ol  Wavell 
were  published  ail  over  .Xmerica  and 
in  (ireat  Dritain.  Wavell,  lie  sciid, 
w;is  a  man  who  wantcil  to  knci^-  alxiut 
everything  what  lamora  he  used, 
hiiw  much  it  cost,  why  he  tuiik  on  this 

In  the  desert  campaign  he  "ate 
[Kjunds  of  sand  and  swallowed  hun- 
dreds of  flies,"  but  he  found  it  was 
the  older  men  hke  himself  who  could 
stick  the  conditions  best.  He  was  the 
only  one  who  could  move  about  in  the 
afternoon  when  it  was  I.1II  in  the 
shade.      Up  towards  'I'cibruk 


J  bad," 


"Yoi 


had  t 


your  food  to  your  mouth  before  the 
flies  got  in  with  it,"  The  trouble  with 
the  cameras  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  l-eica  stood  it  the  best.  To  load 
the  Contax.  when  it  meant  taking  the 
hack  oft  in  a  sandstorm,  woukl  not 
bear  thinking   atiout,   whereas   with 


Among  others  whoni  he  met  mad 
photographed  in  the  Middle  E«at 
Here  Sir  .Andrew  Cunningham,  Sk 
.Arthur  l^ngmore,  (Jeneral  de  Ganlle, 
Admiral  Cunningham  (with  Peter 
lladdon  br-mdcasting  to  HngUml 
from  AlexandriiO,  C.eneral  Auchin- 
leck  (u'hom  he  also  showed  with 
Wavell  working  mit  the  Syrian  cant- 
paign),  and  .Mr,  Kden  during  his  vMt 
to  Mgypt,  with  Sir  John  Dill  and  Sir 
.-Vrthur  l,ongmore  reading  dispatchM 
newly  arrived  from  the  desert.  One 
scmp  was  a  picture  taken  at  G.H.Q., 
Cairo,  with  Mden.  Dill,  Wavell  aod 
others  just  before  the  battle  of  Syria, ; 
no  flashlight  was  allowed,  and  tba 
photographer  was  permitted  in  only 
for  a  moment  to  take  his  picture. 

Mis  pictures  in  the  desert  were 
remarkable.  One  oi  them  showed 
X-ray  men  at  work  on  an  Italian 
jirisoner  who  had  a  broken  leg.  Mr. 
Jarch^  said  that  if  he  had  his  way  he 
would  send  all  the  Italian  prisoners 
back  to  Italy  and  lei  them  do  propa- 
ganda for  us.  They  were  as  lit  as 
fiddles,  they  got  gooil  food,  each  man 
had  his  bed  and  table,  and  could 
write  home  to  his  wife  and  put  the 
letter  in  a  handy  pillar  box.  Very 
many  of  the  Italian  prisoners  were 
not  real  soldiers  at  all  ;  they  were 
artists  and  musicians,  as  could  be 
told  by  their  hands.  The  desert  baker 
made  beautiful  bread  of  a  kind  not 
obtained  in  England,  even  in  peace 
time.      Inddcntally,   Mr.   Jarchtf  got 


"WhiU 


eras  well,  thev 
I  g.H  a  gnind  se 
oiicration  ai  sea. 


.villi  1 


Ceurmr  MlnllEry  of 


ly  picture  in  existence  of  the 
:  of  the  mosque  which  housed 
nb  of  the  great  Seleucis.     He 

>  take  this  kneehng  down, 
ig  the  camera  on  the  ground 
sjiing  a  long  exposure.  Some 
iceat  pictures  were  shown  ol 
lb  Legion  coming  in  on  desert 
also  of  the  "Aussies"  entering 
th.    Mr.  Jarch^'s  travels  took 

>  Jericho  and  Tiberias.  The 
:  with  these  places,  he  said, 
at  they  were  so  "overdone"  ; 
areth.  for  example,  there  were 
uthentic"  carpenter's  shops. 
ing  back  to  this  country  he 
I  an  underground  bomb  store 
vhere  in  England"  ;  also  one 
'planes  that  went  to  Cologne, 
ouped  around  it  its  crew  and 

staff  and  load,  and  again  a 
f  the  first  'plane  coming  back 
B  o'clock  ia  the  morning  from  a 
1  Gerinany.  This  was  taken 
Contax,  l.Slens,  inl/25th  sec. 
IK  on  the  aerodrome.      \\'hat 

sany  the  same  crew  into  "In- 
ice"  and  listen  to  theii  story, 
tea  better,  to  go  with  them  to 
ast  and  hear  their  more  inti- 
ccount  of  their  adventures.  He 
hawed  some  American  oom- 
«,  the  fittest  men  he  hail  ever 
U  "tough  guys." 
ondodedwith  some  "at  home" 
its.  The  first  was  an  entirely 
'A  picture  of  the  King  looking 
W  bairels  of  a  gun.  The  next 
iC  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Jarchf 
■own  to  the  Premier's  private 
ice,  Chartwell  Manor,  VVester- 
me  Sunday  afternoon,  and  to 
jrprise  Mr.  Churchill  himself 
I  the  door  to  his  knock.  Appar- 
there  was  no  one  else  in  the 
He  was  shown  round  various 
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room.sand  the  pond  in  the  garden,  and 
after  the  photi^raphing  was  over  lie 
was  offered  one  of  the  famous  cigars 
and  a  whisky.  Mr.  Jarch^  also  had 
"close-ups"  of  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison, 
with  a  quite  engaging  expression,  Mr. 
Ernest  Bevin,  whistling  to  himself 
whilst  waiting  for  some  other  photo- 
graphers to  get  their  "traps"  ready, 
and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps — "a  grand 
chap  and  a  grand  picture" — just 
returned  from  Russia.  "I  like  these 
un  posed     pictures     of     well-known 

At  the  end  of  the  lecture  questions 
Mere  invited.  The  President  com- 
mented on  the  quality  of  the  pictures 
and  asked  about  the  processing.  Mr. 
Jarch^  said  that  the  difficulty  in  the 
desert  was  that  the  weather  was  "so 
hot  that  you  cannot  muck  about  with 
your  films,"  It  was  impos,sible  to 
develop  in  daytime  anywhere.  To  get 
a  cold  water  bath  in  Cairo  one  had  to 
turn  on  the  cold  water  lor  at  least 
one-and-a-half  hours.  He  used  to  wait 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
do  developing.  When  he  got  there  he 
found  that  they  had  no  idea  con> 
cerning  the  processing  of  miniature 
nlms.  But  things  had  now  greatly 
improved,  and  they  had  got  down  to 
tank  development,  thanks  to  Capt. 
Bacon,  who  was  on  the  Evening 
Standard.  The  sand  was  the  great 
difficulty.  One  had  to  blow  on  the 
film  before  it  was  put  in  the  develo- 
per. If  the  lens  of  the  camera  was 
taken  out  and  put  back  again  without 
dusting  things  were  apt  to  go  very 
wrong.  A  powder  finer  than  ladies' 
cosmetic  powder  settled  everywhere 

Asked  what  film  he  used,  he  replied 
Kodak  Pantomatic  and  Ilford  F.P.2  : 
the  latter  was  the  best  film  from  his 
point  of  view-.  He  had  not  used  any 
colour  film,  he  thought  it  too  danger- 
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ous  to  try,  liecause  he  was  going  to 
be  away  (ot  months  in  the  broiling 
sun  of  the  Middle  East  and  could  not 
get  it  processed.  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  had  any  trouble 
concerning  contrast,  he  said  that  he 
had  to  carry  «ith  him  a  piece  of  silver 
paper  mounted  on  cardboard,  and 
when  they  came  to  something  which 
they  wanted  to  photograph  his  ilriver 
would  put  it  up  an<l  so  he  got  the 
modulation  that  he  wanted. 

In  answer  to  another  question  he 
said  that  he  used  flash  no  more  than 
two  or  three  times — there  was  no 
need,  the  hght  was  so  terrific.  It 
might  have  been  useful  to  have  had  a 
synchronised  flash  on  occasion,  but 
there  was  the  trouble  of  transporting 
the  batteries.  As  it  was  he  had  to 
carry  the  camera  in  an  airtight  case. 

The  President,  in  the  name  of 
the  very  large  audience,  thanked 
Mr.  Jarch£  for  a  most  entertaining 
lecture,  and  begged  him  to  come 
again. 

Mr.  Jarch£  responded  by  saying 
Chat  he  would  be  glad  to  accept  the 
invitation,  "I  have  such  a  lot  to  tell 
you  that  it  is  beginning  to  race  me." 
He  had,  of  course,  many  pictures 
which  at  present  he  was  not  permitted 
to  show,  but  which  he  hoped  would 
interest  the  public  when  circum- 
stances were  different  from  those  now 
obtaining. 

A  Film  Pioneer 

The  J  une,  1 942,  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engin- 
eers contains  a  tribute  to  Mr.  I''dwin 
5.  Porter,  whose  name  has  been  added 
to  the  honour  roll  of  the  Society.  The 
article  says  "contemplation  of  the 
history  of  motion  pictures  reveals 
lets-  more  significant  figures  than 
l-:dwin  S.  I'orter,  and  none  about 
whom  less  is  known  or  has  been 
written.  Yet  he  was  a  pioneer,  a  trail 
blazer  who  left  an  imperishable  foot- 
print on  the  film He  invented 

the  first  portable  projection  machine 
out  of  which  evolved  a  projector  that 
is  universally  used  to-day.  the  'Sim- 
plex.' More,  perhaps,  than  that,  he 
wa.s  the  first  to  tell  a  storv  on  the 
.screen."  IVoviouslv  prize  fights, 
snatches  of  acrobatics,  butterfly 
dances,  etc..  cimipriMxl  all  the  screen 
apparently  had  to  sav,  hiit  Mr.  I-orler 
and  his  'chief,  James  H.  White, 
thought  of  something  better  and 
longer.  Ihe  Life  of  an  American  I'ire- 
man,  the  then  un])recedented  length 
of  ,')(Mlfeei.  In  I'JIia  Porter pnxluced  a 
lar  more  ambitious  lilm  of  greater 
historical  imiiorlante.  It  was  called 
■The  Creat  Train  Kol)lx-r>-,"  and  is 
now  a  treasured  item  in  Ihe  archives 
iif  film  libraries  fortunate  enough  to 


EXHIBITIONS  AT   PRINCE'S   GATE 

Photographic  Alliance  Competition  Prints  and   Slides  and 
Dog  Portraits  by  Mr.  S.  Mawhinne/,  F.R.P.S..  of  New  York 

Wliting         o(         "jAMAkV  1,ANU- 

>cafe"     {l-'ronlispitcr).    by    Mr     A. 

B:irracloiigh,  F.R.P.S,,  Huddersficlil 

They  are  the   11*42   I'hotographic  Camera  Club,  he  observes  : — 

I  Alliance     Competition     Prints     and  '"This  print  is  a  perfect  answer  to 

I,  Slides,  and  a  set  of  fiftv  Dog  Portraits  those  who  blame  a  process  (or  the  sins 

[by    Mr,    Arthur    S'    Mawhinney,  of  those  who  misuse  it.    It  is  sate  to 

VF.K.P.S.,  of  New  York,  say  that  nothing  has  been  lost  here 

I      At  \.\\e  close  of  the  Exhibition,  tile  due  to  tile  protess,  and  the  proba- 

J  Alliance    Competition     Prints     and  bility   is   that   sometliing   has   l>een 

I'Sliiles  will  be  available  for  circulation  gained.      That    it    is    impossible    to 

■  among  the  aftiliated  societies,  point   out   where   a   gain   ha,^   been 

I      Both  prints  and  slides  are  accom-  secured  is  due  to  the  skill  which  has 

I'panied  by  critical  commentaries,  the  been  employed.     The  composition  is 

prints   by   Mr.    Bertram   Cox,    Hon,  very  satiatying,  the  lines  sweeping  in 

F.R.P.S,,    and    the    slides    by    Mr.  from   the  sides  and   compelling  the 

'  G.  E.  W.  Herbert.  attention  to  travel  to  the  distance. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  quote  Mr.  The  tonal  values  are  very  gootl,  and 

Ctw's  remarks  on  the  prints  from  the  there  are  none  of  those  iiolid  blacks 

Competititin    «'liii'Ii    nre   reproduced  which  occur  in  so  many  snow  item's. 

in  this  iiisue.  The   result   is   that    Iherc   is   .\   suit 
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ively.  Tlie  point  of  view  has 
rcUently  chosen  with  regard 
pacing  oE  the  verticals,  and 
no  tendency  for  them  to  run 
be  top.  This  is  a  very  wet- 
Idition  to  the  many  fine 
made  in  Durham." 
ei^  ol  the  affihated  .societies 
fonvard  to  pleasurable  and 
c   evenings    with    the    1942 

Competition  Prints  anfl 
subplemented  with  the 
le     ^ommenUries     of     Mr. 

Cox    and    Mr.    C.    K.    W. 


rtraltB 

IS  an  Bxt optionally  friendly 
pre  in  the  Exhibition  room 
'cond.tioor,  where  Mr.  .Arthur 
liinney's   excellent   dog   por- 

g  ol  December.  As  it  was 
ibie  lo  give  any  preliminary 
I  the  Hxhibilioh,  it  has  been 
lo  keep  It  open  until  the  30th 

esent  month  (January). 
Eixhibition  comprises  some 
rtraits,  and  in  the  issue  of 
lera  (Philadelphia)  for  July, 
r.  Mawhinney,  in  an  inter- 
ith     Mrs.     Barbara     Green, 

,  told  something  of  hi': 
ces  and  methods  with  his 
He  had  always  been 
(I  in  dogs,  but  when  lie  look 
tography  he  began  «ith 
ea  and  seasca]».s.  iiul  he 
1  ))Oine  exposures  on  hi>^  dog. 


subject,  the  head  is  all  that  interests 
me.  as  the  most  important  charac- 
teristics are  brought  out  in  it." 

Asked  how  he  made  his  enlarge- 
ments from  35  mm.  negatives.  Mr. 
Mawhinney  declared,  "Why,  it's 
simple.  I''irst,  I  develop  all  my 
negatives  in  X-33.  I  dry  them 
'  ^ulcldy  and  non-dustily  with  the  aid 
-of  a  small  invention,"  This  turned 
out  to  be  a  bos  .slightly  longer  and 
wider  than  a  roll  of  lilm.  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  silk  filter.  The 
warm  air  is  furnished  by  an  electric 
hair  dryer,  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
box.    The  films  dry  in  fifteen  minutes. 

"Then  I'm  ready  to  make  prints." 
Mr.  Mawhinney  continued,  "My 
method  of  working  is  very  simple. 
One  thing  1  consider  essential  is  an 
exposure  meter  for  the  paper.  1  use 
an  M.C..M." 

The  developer  he  uses  for  papsr  is 
tJ-52.  and  Mr.  Mawhinney  tones  all 
his  prints.  He  feels  strongly  that 
every  picture  should  be  toneil,  if  only 
for  a  short  lime. 


"Ilcyys. 


(  the 


Ab  for  retouching,  "My  retouching 

hardly  worth  mentioning."  he  says. 

■f  never  chalk  a  print.     I  do  a  bit  of 

dodging  now  and  then,  and,  of  course, 

a  little  spotting," 

Mr,  Mawhinney  attribulei  his 
success  lo  the  fact  that  as  a  "photo- 
graphic baby"  he  learned  to  use  a 
spoon  first,  before  going  on  to  the 
knife  and  fork.  "Every  one  should 
be  limited  for  a  yeir  at  least  t 


of   c 


light,  one  film,  one  developer, 
paper,  and  one  method  of  mounting.-j 
After  that  you  can  launch  out.  if  yonl 
want  to,  U'ith  a  solid  foundation  oaM 
which  to  build."  ^ 

This  is  an  Exhibition  that  will 
give  pleasure  to  all  lovers  of  dugs. 
Incidentally,  the  handsom?  fellow  on 
the  opposite  page.  Dobermatt  Pinsch- 
er,  is  tlie  life-long  friend  ol  Mr, 
Joseph  M.  Bing.  F.R.P.S.,  of  New 
York,  Honorary  Foreign  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  the  Council. 


lawhiiiiiey  dot's 
•  with  !  "'  -- 


1    hU   <io(; 


milipjteU  Willi  a  illl  mm.  U-ns. 
dardises  pxposures  at  l,'li.;i 
4)  secund,  !'or  lighting  he  rc- 
tsivelyona  single  flash  bulb, 
about  backgrounds,  Mr. 
ley  produced  a  flannel 
"You  know  the  stunt  ; 
p  it  rolled  so  it  won't  get 
but  the  more  mussed  it  gets 
er.  Sometimes  the  dog  is 
ose  lo  it.  if  I  want  a  shadow, 
letimes    the   light 


-   the  light 


w  the  background,  of  i 
lictures  have  been  nnde  wiin 
background,  and  no  lno  are 

lorvstiug  siMiculaliun  as  to 
is  was  liariler  to  phLilogniph 
lug  than  11  white  dog  brought 
mse,  "No.  On  the  contrary. 
gs  aie  much  harder,  because 
rub  tbem  down  with  chalk 
utting  Iher 


k»  i 
ilalio 


iliflKii 


I  ray  dug  Mtulli->  .m- 
.  .■VIHloUKh  I  stay  Imui 
'     ,  uwuy    troin    my 
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AN    INSTRUMENT   FOR  THE    MEASUREMENT   OF 
GRAININESS* 


By  W.  Romer  and  F,.  W.  H.  Selwyn 


A  melhod  is  described  of  measuring  graininess  by  its  power  ol  obscuring  fine  detail. 
An  enlarg«il  tmage  of  the  material  under  exitminatlon  Is  thrown  upon  a  test-object  tom- 
prlsing  a  series  of  sets  of  test-patterns  of  tow  contrast.  1'he  si/.e  of  test-patiern  at  which 
half  the  test-patterns  of  a  set  are  unrecognisable  is  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  statis- 
tical average  Irregular  fluctuation  of  density  from  point  to  point  of  the  grainy  material. 
It  Is  necessary  to  provide  observers  with  standard  samples  with  which  to  compare  their 
readings,  In  order  to  eliminate  differences  of  criterion  between  different  observers.  When 
this  is  done,  the  accuracy  of  measurements  Is  atout  ±S  per  cent. 


1HE  essential  feature  of  graininess  is  that  an  area  of 
uniformly  exposed  and  developed  pliototjraphii: 
material  displays  an  irregularity  ul  ilunsity  from 
nt  to  point  on  its  surface,  and  it  is  ui>on  this  irrcgular- 
of  density  that  definitions  and  measurements  of 
ininess  have  been   directly   based.      Lowry   (I)   has 

suggested  that  the  term  "graini- 
a«ral  ness"    be   resetveil    (or   the   visual 

aslderations         appearance    thus    conferred    upon 

photographic  materials,  and  "gran- 
rity"  for  the  purely  physical  property  associated  with 
There  ia,  however,  a  need  also  for  a  more  general  term 
gracing  both  graininess  and  granularity  in  the  above 
ies,  and  in  order  to  avoid  manufacturing  a  word,  it  is 
gested  that  "graininess"  be  used  in  this  meaning  as 
I  as  in  the  more  restricted  sense  covering  the  visual 
earance.  There  seems  to  be  little  likelihood  of 
ous  confusion. 

he  granularity  can  be  conveniently  defined  in 
atttative  fashion  in  the  following  way  (2),  The 
tuation  of  density  observed  in  a  microphotometec 
ird  of  a  uniformly  exposed  and  developed  grainy 
tographic  material  is 
:ribed  moderately  well  by 
distribution  function 
P  [D.  dD).  - 

^e    '        ^    '     dD    {I) 

the 


r<ms(l,HH). 


n.|.    Thus  the  most  appropriate  u 


Tc  P  {D.  dD) 
^ability  that  the  density 
irded  at  any  given  point 
he  material  lies  between 
nd  D  +dD.  £>«  being  the 
in  density  of  the  sample, 
tie  area  of  the  scanning 
t  over  which  the  density 
easured,  and  G  a  constant 
jliar  to  each  sample 
isurcd.     G  is  adopted  as 

measure  of  granularity. 
las  the  dimensions  of  a 
iity  multipUed  by  a 
;th,  as  may  be  seen  by 
rence  to  the  above  equa- 
,  and  is  of  the  order  of 
y  when  density  is  mea- 
'd  on  the  usual  scale 
g  logarithms  to  base  10, 

lengths  are  measured  in_ 
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'I'll IS  irregularity  of  density  has  an  obscuring  eSect 
upon  line  detail,  which  for  some  purposes  is  a  more 
ini]iortant  phenomenon  than  the  irregularity  itself.  In 
pictorial  photoBrapliy,  for  instance,  the  irr^cularity  of 
density  can  be  objeclionable  in  skies  or  other  large  areas 
n-ithout  much  detail,  but  in  photographs  taken  fortechai- 
cal  purposes  the  lact  that  they  appear  grainy  may  be  of 
no  conseijHcnce  whatever  compared  with  the  loss  of 
detail  which  the  irreguliirity  causes, 

11  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  obscuration  comes 
about,  imagine  that  we  have  some  detail  in  the  form, 
for  in.stance,  of  two  rectangular  patches,  such  as  aro 
shown  bv  the  heavy  lines  ol  Figure  I,  of  greater  density 
than  their  surroundings.  This  is  the  test  object  used  for 
tests  on  visual  acuity  by  Cobb  and  Moss  (3).  We  super- 
impose upon  this  a  piece  of  uniformly  exposed  aitd 
developed  but  grainy  film.  U  now,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  granularity  of  this  film,  it  should  happen  tliat  the 
areas  under  the  rectangles  are  less  den.se  than  the 
remainder,  by  the  right  amount,  the  detail  would 
disappear.  Other  more  com- 
plicated cases  are  also 
possible  which  would  lead  to 
disappearance  of  the  detail. 
II  the  grainy  film  is  moved 
about  over  the  test-pattern, 
the  pattern  will  sometimes 
Ike  obscured  and  sometimes 
not.  aieording  to  whether  the 
density  distribution  takes  up 
;in  obsiuring  configuration  or 
not.  Thus  the  obscuring 
power  of  the  film  is  properly 
calculated  as  the  probability 
that  the  tot -pattern  will  be 
obscured. 

If  all  possible  configurations 
which  obscure  the  detail  were 
known,  the  probability  of 
their  occurrence  could  be 
calculated  by  dividing  up  the 
area  ,-iroiin<l   the  ilctail  into 
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liguration  under  lonsiiloration.  s«|ii.ir('  L*.  dcusily  7^2  '^"*' 
so  on.      The  final  result  of  tlie  <  alrulations,  nanioly,  Ihc 
probability   of  oi-xurrence  of  any  of  the  obscuring  <  on 
figurations  is  the  same  as  tlic  probabiiitv  that  tlie  detail 

will  not  be  visible,  and  will  be  a  function  ot  C,  V a,  and  the 
various  densities  of  the  elementary  stjuares  in  all  the 
various  configurations.      Sujipose    now    thai    we    ha\'e   a 


«•    I 
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A  Pv-HNTCH-lTt        wAK** 

B  ^o».o*N»t«    roCiwi-iv}    '^t-CA    or    »,ot^c 

C  SMHL4.       CO»l»T*f,T      iXTtkliiT'.     LAMP 

J  T»»T   C»»A«T 

K  cOvw    POwi*    •■l4.tSC.Or>t 


Figure  2.     Apparatus  A 

series  of  test-patterns  all  similar  in  density,  but  ot 
different  sizes,  upon  which  the  uniformly  exposed  and 
develo]K?d  film  is  })lace(l.  and  each  piittern  is  now 
examined  by  means  of  a  microscope  of  which  the  power 
is  adjusted  so  that  all  the  patterns  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  size.  The  various  configurations  which  will  obscure 
the  patterns  will  then  be  identical  for  each  pattern, 
whatever  its  original  size.      They  can  therefore  all  be 

defined   by  the  same   function  of  Di,   I)^. and 

G'l'y/'a.  But  the  equivalent  value  of  a  on  the  original  film 
will  be  less  the  greater  the  magnification  ;  less,  that  is,  the 
smaller  the  pattern.  In  fact,  if  A  is  the  area  of  one  of  the 
rectangles  of  Figure  1,  there  will  be  a  constant  ratio 
between  A  and  a.  Thus  in  these  circumstances  the  pro- 
bability of  obscuration  of  the  test-pattern  can  be  regarded 
as  a  function  of  GjVa.  In  practice  it  is  not  necessary,  at 
least  for  a  limited  range,  to  keep  the  apparent  size  of  the 
test-patterns  always  constant,  provided  that  the  magni- 
fication is  such  as  to  give  optimum  visibility  of  the  test- 
patterns  in  the  middle  of  the  range.  The  eye  and  brain 
seem  to  allow  for  the  change  in  scale,  by  paying  less  atten- 
tion to  fine  detail  in  large  patterns  and  more  in  small 
patterns.  If,  therefore,  the  size  of  pattern  could  be  found 
at  which  the  probability  of  obscuration  was,  say,  0.5, 

there  would  be  a  fixed  ratio  between  G  and  Va.  In 
other  words,  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  test-pattern 
would  be  proportional  to  granularity.  This  forms  the 
basis  of  the  method  of  measuring  graininess  now  des- 
cribed. The  argument  so  far  has  been  restricted,  by 
implication,  to  test-patterns  of  the  shape  shown  in  h  igure 
1,  and  the  apparatus  which  has  been  constructed  also  uses 
test-patterns  of  this  shape.  The  same  argument  applies 
of  course,  to  test-patterns  of  any  shape,  provided  that  it 
is  realised  that  the  obscuring  configurations  for  one  shape 
of  test-pattern  are  not  the  same  as  for  any  other  shape. 
In  the  particular  case  when  the  test-pattern  consists  of 

very  long  parallel  lines,  V^-^  must  be  substituted  by  the 
distance  between  adjacent  lines  or  an  eciuivalent  linear 
dimension.       h'ormally,    we    might    take    (are    of    these 

points  by  using  instead  of  Va  the  expression  V/A ,  w  here 
y  is  a  "shape-factor,"  which  in  the  case  of  long  parallel 

lines,  for  instance,  is  such  that  V/A  is  equal  to  their 
separati(jn.  In  this  connection  it  may  provt;  important 
whether  there  is  any  symmetrical  or  ]>eriodi(^  n^petition 
of  the  test-patterns.  The  visibility  of  a  single  line,  for 
instance,  is  almost  certain  to  be  difierent  from  that  of  a 
set  of  similar  lines  spaced  out  in  regular  order.  Jf  the 
test-patterns   are   all   the   same   size,    but   of   different 


density,  it  is  loiind  that  it  recpjires  a  greater  degree  • 
granularity  Id  obscure  the  j)atterns  of  higher  densitv 
but  tests  on  this  [>ossible  methrnl  have  not  led  to  ipm. 
su(  h  satisfactory  results  as  that  depending  on  the  varir 
tif)n  in  size,  because  the  relation  between  grannlaritv  .tii. 
density  ol  test-pattern  is  not  linear. 

Forms  of  Apparatus 

I  uo  forms  of  apparatus  were  constructed,  both  of  whu- 
work  on  the  same  princij>le. 

In  the  hrsl  lypeol  apparatus  (A),  which  i.s  reprex'utnl 
(liagrammati«  ally  in  h'igure  2,  an  image  of  the  te>.l-saniplt 
is  thrown  at  a  magnilication  of  24  on  to  a  t<'si  .  luti 
l>rinled  on  paper.  The  image  is  then  vie\ve<l  l>\-  uumii- 
ol  a  low  pouer  telesiope.  or  simply  with  the  naked  ly 
if  the  test  (hart  pattern  being  observed  is  large.  I  Ju- 
brightness  ol  the  image  is  adjusted  to  a  fixocl  level  1-y 
comparison  with  the  brightness  produced  by  a  test  lamp, 
the  com})arison  being  made  by  means  of  an  opacjue  har 
used  as  in  Kumfords  photometer.  The  test-chan 
])atterns  are  shown  in  Figure  4.  In  the  test-chart  itself 
all  the  patterns  are  arranged  along  a  line,  and  not  in  three 
.sections  as  in  the  illustration. 

In  the  second  type  of  apparatus  (B),  .shown  in  Figure  3. 
the  enlarged  image  of  the  test-sample  is  thrown  into  the 
eyepiece  of  a  microscope.  At  the  focal  plane  of  the 
eyepiece  is  placed  a  transparent  test-chart  of  patterns 
similar  to  that  shown  in  I'igure  4,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  enlarged  image  and  the  test-chart  are  observed 
together  by  means  of  the  eyepiece.  A  comparison  field 
for  adjusting  the  brightness  to  a  constant  value  is 
provided  at  the  edge  of  the  field  by  means  of  a  prism 
with  one  lenticular  face  which  throws  an  image  of  an 
illuminated  stop  into  the  exit  pupil.  This  image  is  ol 
the  same  size  and  identical  in  position  with  the  Ramsden 
disc. 

Api)aratus  A  is  eiusier  to  use  in  many  respects  than 
ap])aratus  B.  In  apparatus  B,  the  test-chart  and  image 
of  the  test-sample  must  be  adjusted  to  be  without 
parallax,  but  in  apparatus  A  this  happens  automatically, 
and  the  only  recpiirement  is  to  focus  the  image  of  the 
test-sample  as  sharply  as  possible  on  to  the  test-chart. 
Also  the  eye  is  used  either  alone  or  with  a  low-power 
telescope  w  ith  such  a  large  exit  pupil  that  one  is  barelv 
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Figure  3.     Apparatus  B 


conscious  of  it.  .Vgain.^t  this  must  be  set  the  fact  that 
the  possible  brightness  is  low  and  that  the  apparatus 
must  be  u.sed  in  the  dark.  The  maximum  density  to 
which  readings  can  be  extended  is  about  1 . 5.  The  second 
form  of  app<aratus  can  be  used  in  a  light  room,  and  gives 
readings  to  densities  as  high  as  3.0.  It  is,  therefore. 
preferable  for  general  use. 
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Figure  A.      Test  Charts 

Method  of  Making  Observations 

When  the  apparatus  has  been  focused  correctly,  the 
observer  proceeds  to  estimate  the  number  of  individual 
patterns  which  are  regarded  as  resolved  in  each  circle  of 
the  test-chart,  each  circle  of  which  contains  ten  individual 
patterns.  The  condition  for  resolution  is  that  the  two 
dark  bars  shall  be  recognisably  separate,  and  recognisable 
in  direction.  The  individual  patterns  in  each  circle  are 
distributed  more  or  less  at  random,  and  differently  in 
each  circle,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  observer 
from  remembering  the  arrangement  and  thereby  obtain- 
ing misleading  results.  A  curve  is  plotted  between  the 
number  of  individual  patterns  resolved  and  the  number 
marked  for  each  circle.  This  is  equivalent  to  plotting 
against  the  logarithm  of  the  size  of  the  test-chart,  since 
each  set  of  patterns  is  i .  1  times  the  linear  size  of  the 
following  pattern.  The  size  of  pattern  at  which  half  the 
patterns  are  resolved  is  then  read  from  the  curve. 

Since  the  probability  of  obscuration  is  a  function  of 

(7/v]l4,  it  follows  that  if  the  number  of  test-objects 
obscured  is  plotted  against  the  logarithm  of  ^ ,  a  curve  of 
the  same  shape  will  always  be  obtained,  tlie  curve  being 
displaced  along  the  log.  A  axis  according  to  the  value  of 
G.     This  latter  point  is  illustrated  by  Figure  5,  which 


shows  four  sets  of  observations,  and  a  mean  curve  through 
them.  Each  set  represented  by  a  particular  symbol  is 
the  mean  of  a  great  number  of  observations  correspond- 
ing to  different  graininesses,  in  which  the  readings  have 
been  moved  along  the  log.  A  axis  until  the  60  per  cent 
mark  coincided  with  a  given  mark  on  the  log.  A  axis. 
All  the  readings  were  then  averaged  at  given  points  on 
the  log.  A  axis.  The  four  different  symbols  refer  to  two 
observers  using  both  apparatus  A  and  apparatus  B. 

Relation  Between  Granularity  and  Size  of  Test- 
Pattern  Obscured 

The  size  of  test-pattern  which  was  50  per  cent  obscured 
was  measured  when  using  the  six  samples  of  developed 
photographic  plate,  of  which  the  granularities  have 
already  been  measured  as  described  previously  (2).  In 
those  measurements  it  was  found  that  the  G  of  equation 
(1)  was  not  truly  a  constant.  Consequently,  the  choice 
of  a  value  of  G  with  which  to  compare  the  60  per  cent 
obscuration  size  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  value 
chosen  is  the  GQ-value,  which  is  the  value  of  G  found  for 

very  small  values  of  a.  The  value  of  Va  of  the  test- 
pattern  which  was  50  per  cent  obscured  was  then  divided 
into  the  value  of  Gq.  This  quotient  is  expected,  on  the 
assumption  that  Gq  is  the  appropriate  measure  of  G,  to 
be  constant  for  any  given  density  of  test-pattern  and  for 
any  given  observer,  as  explained  above.  It  will  be 
observed  from  Table  1  that  this  is  approximately  so. 
The  standard  deviation  from  the  mean  for  any  one 
observer  and  test-pattern  density  is,  in  general,  about 
8  per  cent.  The  final  column  showing  the  average 
percentage  difference  of  the  individual  values  for  each 
sample  from  the  value  shown  at  the  bottom  of  each 
column,  suggests  that  the  values  of  Gq  are  themselves 
subject  to  errors  of  quite  appreciable  amounts.  If 
allowance  is  made  for  this,  it  can  be  reckoned  that  Gq 

and  Va  are  proportional  to  within  about  ±5  per  cent. 
Observers  do  show  systematic  variations,  but  these  can 
be  largely  eliminated  by  the  method  of  comparison  with 
standards,  as  described  later.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  above  observations  are  subject  to  any 
variations  of  criterion  of  resolution  from  which  an 
observer  may  suffer  during  the  course  of  the  observations. 
The  granularity  depends  upon  the  grain-size  and  the 
density  of  tlie  sample.  Thus,  for  instance,  sample  B.  (2) 
has  grains  of  smaller  size  than  C.  (1),  but  since  B.  (2) 
has  the  higher  density,  the  granularity  of  13.  (2)  is,  very 


Table  I 

Values  of  Gq  'VA.     {A  MiiA.'^rRiiD  in  jj,^) 


Aver. 

Gniin 

^0 

Dcu'y 

MetlKKl  A 

MctlKKl  B 

Aver. 

.SiUiiplc 

Size/A 

Dciry 

Mic's 

Observer  A 

Observer  B 

( )l)-^erver  C 

Oh.  A 

Observer  D 

Ob.  B 

Per 

cent. 

Diflf. 

Test  pattern 

Test  pattern 

Test-i- 

at  tern 

T  pat. 

Test  pattern 

T  pat. 

l>cusity 

Densitv 

Den 

sit\ 

Den'v 

I  >en*-ity 

Dcu'y 

from 

0   15        0  30 

0   15        0 • 30 

OIT) 
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0  3 

0   Hi        0^21 
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0-37 

0  45 
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•  0035 

•03  IT 
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•  0855 

•o:j:>(»  ' 

0476 
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•Ol»7'.) 

0425  !     0800 
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B.  (1)         

1-41 

0-33 

0U2 

•0304 

•0713 

•  0350 

•  0832 

•  0405 

•0082 

(»850 

•0557  '    0820 

•0422 

+  3^8 

B.  (2)         

1-30 

075 

1-40 

•0203 

•0032 

•  0324 

0780 

•0453 

0817 

(n»;{5 

0538         1050 

0537 

+  30 

C  (1)         

2-20 

0-37 

1-35 

0201 

•  0500 

021)  1 

•0730 

•0374 

0832 

■0878 

0504        0850 

046» 

5  2 

C.  (2)          

2  15 

1-20 

2  34 

•0278 
0281 

0024 
C»042 

•0278 
0312 

0714 
•0712 

0373 
0;l'.»ri 

(M>K3 
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(»yo5 

0055         1142 
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Mean  Standard 
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<U»55 
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■  U05'.» 
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(K»7<> 
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•IIOOS 
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>■ 
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nearly.  e(|nal  to  that  of  (.'.  (1),  iinJ,  similarly,  the  granu- 
larity o(  A.  (2|  approximates  to  that  oi  B.  (1).  But  in 
both  cases,  there  is  no  systematic  difference  in  the 
obscuring  power,  and  it  is  a  fair  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  the  obscuring  power  does,  in  fact,  depend  only  upon 
the  granularity. 

It  roust  be  pointed  out  that  the  answer  obtained  for 
the  size  of  pattern  obscured  depends  to  some  exteni 
upon  the  precise  form  of  apparatus  used. 
it  has  been  decided  that  (or  regular  meHs 
same  objective  of  numerical  aperture  O.U  shall  be  used 
as  was  used  tor  the  original  measurements,  together  with 
a  condenser  of  the  same  ai>erture.  l"'or,  as  was  then 
pointed  out,  there  is  strong  evidence  that  the  granularity 
depends  very  much  upon  whether  the  light  used  for 
observation  is  specular  or  diffuse.  Measurements  made 
with  objectives  and  condensers  of  difierent  aperture  bear 
this  out,  as  is  shown  t.y  Table  II. 

Table  II 


Aperture  of  Objective 
(N.A.)  

Condenser  Aperture 
(N.A.)  

"</ A  ((or  given  sample) 


0.020 


J.  024 


The  increase  of  V^  as  tt 
ishes  is  attributed  to  the  h 
light,  than  in  specular  tight. 

The  observed  values  of  size  of  the  test-object  which 
ia  60  per  cent  obscured  show  some  systematic  devia- 
tion from  proportionality  to  the  density  of  the  test- 
patterns.  Thus,  observations  of  obscuration  of  test- 
patterns  of  difierent  contrasts  are  not  so  convenient  as 
observations  on  test-patterns  of  difierent  size  for  the 
measurement  of  granularity.  At  very  low  densities  ol 
sample,  in  particular,  measurements  of  granularity 
cannot  properly  be  made,  l''or  then  test-objects  of 
moderate  or  high  density  arc  comj>arable  in  size  uitlt  the 
individual  grains  of  the  emulsion.  The  scanning  spot 
of  the  theoretical  calculations  is  therefore  of  the  same 
order  of  size  as  the  grains  themselves,  and  the  density 
fluctuates  between  zero  in  the  spaces  between  grains 
and  a  limiting  value  fixed  by  the  flare  in  the  optical 
system.  Such  a  variation  of  density  between  more  or 
less  fixed  densities  has  less  obscuring  power  than  the 
very  irregular  variation  obtained  with  samples  of  higher 
density,  to  which  the  Gaussian  formula  applies  more 
exactly.  If  the  test-object  is  stnall  enough,  the  number 
visible  is  determined  only  by  the  ratio  of  clear  to  opai|ue 
space  in  the  emulsion  layer,  and  the  limit  of  size  is  finally 
determined  not  by  the  granularity  but  by  the  acuity  of 

The  influence  of  these  de|iartures  from  the  original 
suppositions  is  diminished  in  practice  by  referring  the 
measurcmenis  to  standanls.  anil  by  usinfi  always  the 
same  apparatus,  and  te^t -objects  having  densities  within 
U.  1-11.4.  The  standards  consist  of  small  si>eciniens  of 
develO|ie(l  photographic  plates  upon  which  have  been 
cemented  cover  glasses  for  protection  against  scratching. 
Checking  the  readings  against  these  standards,  not  only 
reduces  the  above  troubles,  but  also  reduces  variations 
from  observer  to  observer,  or,   indeed,  variations  from 


Urily  of  ncK^'liv 


11  of 


Iggf: 


s  tha 


re  5.    ObKVfotten  and  tin  of  potttr 


Since  in  technical  applicationsjt  is  usually  the  obscuring 
power  of  graininess  which  ia  more  important  than  the 
Hue  Illations  of  density,  as  such,  it  is  pos.siblc  that  a 
re-detinitioii  of  graininess  on  the  basis  of  its  obscuring 
power  is  desirable.  According  to  the  experiments  described 
here,  there  is  little  real  difference  between  measurements 
made  on  that  basis,  and  those  by  statistical  analysis 
of  density  fluctuations.  Such  re-deliiiitionis  not,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  any  great  practical  importance. 

We  wish  to  record  our  thanks  for  help  by  various 
memt>ers  of  the  Kodak  Research  Laboratories,  ia 
particular  by  Mr,  A.  L.  Shuflrey,  who  assisted  in  the 
observations  and  constructed  apparatus  B. 
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/O    METHODS   OF    MAKING   COLOUR    PRINTS 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Colour  and  the  Miniature  Camera  Groups  of  The  Royal 
Photographic  Society  was  held  on  Friday,  July  10th,  1942,  at  16,  Prince's  Gate, 
S.W.7,  with  Mr.  F.  J.  Tritton,  B.Sc,  F.R.P.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

Colonel  W.  Symon  read  a  paper  on  "Colour  Prints  from  35  mm.  Transparencies," 
and  accompanied  it  by  an  exlubition  of  some  apparatus  and  a  display  of  prints  and 
slides. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Jeffress  followed  with  a  short  paper  on  "Colour  Prints  with  the  Carbro 
Process  from  Dufaycolor  Transparencies." 


COLOUR    PRINTS    FROM    MINIATURE   TRANSPARENCIES 

By  Col.  W.  Symon,  C.M.G.,  A.R.P.S. 


^VE  been  asked  to  put  before  you  to-day  the 
thods  I  employ  in  making  colour  prints  from 
mm.  transparencies.  I  would  like  to  state  that  up 
making  of  the  actual  Wash-off  Reliefs  all  the  work 
3  with  miniature  apparatus  and  materials. 
some  time  past  I  have  been  experimenting  with  a 
if  possible,  of  simplifjdng  and  standardising  a 
d  of  work  by  which,  shall  I  say,  passable  colour 
can  be  obtained  from  good  Kodachrome  and  Agfa- 
transparencies,  with  as  small  a  percentage  as 
le  of  complete  failures. 

preciate  the  fact  that  for  the  best  reproduction 
ig  is  necessary  for  the  making  of  the  Wash-off 
positives,  but  as  I  am  limiting  myself  to  35  mm. 
ill  up  to  and  including  the  making  of  the  separation 
ves,  this  ideal  has  lisid  to  be  sacrificed, 
beg^n  with  I  will  briefly  give  the  layout  of  the 
itnsused. 

eitz  Focomat  Model  1  is  employed  ;  I  shall  have 
ling  to  say  about  the  lamp  later  on.  To  hold  the 
arencies  a  metal  mask  for  4  cm.  x4  cm.  negatives 
btained,  and  the  oi)ening  enlarged  to  take  the 
id  Sin.  X  2in.  slide. 

idapting  ring,  "M"  1  :  1  is  screwed  into  the  cnlarger 
te  5  cm.  Elmar  lens  is  screwed  into  the  adapting 

6  cm.  Elmar  lens  was  employed  instead  of  the 
,  as  I  have  mounted  the  three  special  Sharp  Cut 
m  Filters  No.  29  (Red).  No.  61  (Green)  and  No.  49 
in  Leica  wide-angle  lens  hoods  to  facilitate  chang- 
5  filters  and  also  to  exclude  extraneous  light  enter- 
>  camera  body  during  exposure.  A  cardboard  tube 
placed  on  the  rotating  stage  plate  to  assist  in  the 
ion  of  light. 

eitz  rotating  stage  plate  on  its  special  stand  diul 
with  the  angular  magnifier  is  placed  below  tiie 
sr,  which  is  set  at  6 J  magnifications.  As  will  be 
he  stage  plate  is  reversed  so  that  the  camera  and 
Ser  are  below  the  plate.  Two  clamps  hold  the  plate 
stand  firmly  in  position.  If  the  top  surface  of  the 
>late  is  11.125  ins.  above  the  base  board,  this  will 
:  1  projection,  fine  focusing  being  carried  out  by 
{ the  lamp  house  and  the  lens  extension  collar. 
ahntter  is  set  for  bulb  and  an  extension  release  is 

sally  accurate  exposures  are  essential,  a  mechanical 
nritch  is  used.    (T.  Baeuerle  &  ^Soehne's  Type  R.S. 

obtaining  the  average  or  integrated  density  of  the 
arency,  and  later  on  for  comparing  the  separation 


negatives,  a  Watson-Symon  Enlarging  Calculator  is 
employed.  I  may  mention  that  one  of  these  instruments 
is  available  at  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  for  the 
use  of  members. 

Now  to  get  on  with  the  subject  of  the  processing  :  there 
are  three  separate  stages  of  the  work  to  be  carried  out 
before  one  can  arrive  at  the  finished  print : — 

(a)  The  making  of  the  set  of  separation  negatives,  and 
on  this  depends  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the 
finished  print. 

(b)  Exposing  and  processing  the  set  of  Wash-off 
Relief  positives. 

(c)  Making  the  print  from  the  Wash-off  Rehef  positives. 

To  obtain  a  satisfactory  set  of  negatives  one  has  to 
consider  : — 

(a)  TheUght 

(b)  A  suitable  film. 

(c)  The  correct  filter  factors. 

(d)  Correct  exposure. 

(e)  A  developer  to  give  the  tyi>e  of  negative  required. 

With  regard  to  the  light.  Kodachrome  and  Agfa  Trans- 
parencies are  at  their  best  when  viewed  by  projection. 
The  colour  temperature  of  the  ordinary  projection  lamp 
is  al>out  3,200°K.  The  ordinary  To-watt  Opal  Argenta 
lamp  as  used  in  the  Focomat  enlarger  has  a  colour  tem- 
perature of  between  2,750°K.  and  2,800*'K.  A  200- 
volt  Argenta  lamp  run  at  230  volts  has  a  colour  tempera- 
ture of  3,100°K.  This  is  better,  but  if  a  disc  of  Wratten 
Photometric  Filter  CC.3  can  be  obtained  and  be  placed 
over  the  condenser  in  the  enlarger.  one  would  get  a  Ught 
of  3,300°K.  illuminating  the  slide.  I  have  been  using,  in 
the  past,  a  Neron  230- volt  lamp  with  a  colour  tempera- 
ture of  3,02o°K..  but  for  future  use  I  shall  put  a  CC.3 
filter  over  the  conden.scr,  bringing  the  colour  temperature 
with  this  lamp  up  to  3,27r)°K.  This  will  reduce  the  ten- 
dency ot  the  print  to  l)e  yelhnvish  when  compared  with 
the  prnj(.M-t('(l  slide. 

When  starting  these  experiments  my  first  aim  was  to 
get,  as  nearly  as  ])()ssible.  a  matched  set  of  four  negatives 
of  a  step  wedge,  i.e.,  one  without  a  filter  and  one  with 
each  of  the  filters  already  mentioned.  Nos.  29,  61  and  49. 

Two  matched  miniature  Kodak  step  wedges  were 
staggered  and  mounted  as  a  slide,  giving  me  a  step  wedge 
of  twenty  .steps  with  densities  of  from  .  13  to  2.92. 

Various  types  of  film  were  tested,  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  most  suitable  type  of  negative  as  regards 
gradation  and  density  ;  various  filter  factors  were  tried 
for  each  of  the  filters,  to  suit  the  film  and  the  light,  and 
finally  various  developers. 
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The  usual  practice  is  to  develop  the  Blue  Filter  nega- 
tive from  26%  to  50%  longer  time  so  as  to  increase  the 
contravSt.  As  this  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  whole 
strip  of  film  being  developed  together,  the  Blue  Filter 
factor  was  increased  to  a  point  where,  with  the  negative 
material  and  developer  finally  selected,  a  Blue  Filter 
negative  was  obtaineti  giving  an  integrated  reading  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Red  and  Cireen  Filter  negatives,  and 
showing  visually  iiiuler  a  niajJinititT  tho  same*  number  of 
steps. 

Having  settled  the  tilni,  tlie  filler  factors  and  the  devel- 
oper, the  next  experiment  was  tlic  making  of  a  series  of 
sets  of  four  negatives  ol  the  step  wedge  :     (a)  no  filter  ; 

(b)  Red  Filter  ;  (( )  (;reen  filter  ;  (d)  Blue  iMlter,  with  a 
basic  exposure  for  (a)  of  0.4,  0.6.  0.8,  1.0  and  1.2 
seconds  at  f/12.r),  and  corresponding  exposures  for  (b), 

(c)  and  (d),  with  the  appropriate  filter  factors.  This 
showed  that  the  balance  for  each  set  remained  constant, 
although  the  densities  of  the  .sets  increa.scd  with  the 
increased  exposure. 

To  summarise  the  above  : — 

Light  recommended  :  Mains  at  230  volts,  either  2(M» 
volt  Argenta  with  CC.3  filter,  or  230  volt  Neron  with 
CC.3  filter  placed  over  the  condenser.  Film  :  Kodak 
Plus  "X".    Filter  factors  :— 

No.  29    No.  61      No.  49 
Lamp  Filter  Red  Green         Blue 

200  V.  Argenta      ...     CC.3  x  6  X  9  x  40 

230  V.  Neron         ...     CC.3  x  6  x  9  x  40 

230  V.  Argenta      ...     CC.4  x  6         x  9  x  40 

200  V.  Neron         . . .     None  x  5  X  9  x  55 

To  obtain  the  basic  exposure  for  the  no-filter  negative 
the  meter  reading  of  the  transparency  is  obtained  with 
the  Watson-Symon  Calculator. 

The  following  fractions  will  give  the  basic  exposure  in 
seconds  when  the  film  is  developed  in  Meritol-Metol  vari- 
ation of  D.K.  20  for  10  minutes  at  70**F. 

200  v.  Argenta  or  230  v.  Neron  with  CC.3  filter  : 

27  34 

Argenta     — ,  Neron  — 
MR.  MR. 

43 
230  v.  Argenta  with  CC.4  filter       - 

iMR. 
17 
200  v.  Neron  no  filter     — 

MR. 
The  red,  green  and  blue  filter  negatives  being  exposed  for 
the  basic  exposure  multiplied   by  the  respective   filter 
factors. 


Basic 

F.l\2 

Filter 

Factors 

Exp. 

Red 

Green 

Blue 

No.  29 

No.  61 

No.  49 

40 

-  - 

C.T. 

3025°K. 

H 

10^ 

45 

MR. 

40 

C.T. 

3300°K. 

H 

1(» 

40 

MR. 

Meritol-Metol  Developer.    Modification  oj  JJ.K.20 

Distilled  water  (at  125°F.)  ...  750  CC. 

Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous)  ...  90  grams 

Meritol            ...         ...         ...  ...  13.7  grams 

Metol  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  2.8  grams 

Kodalk           ...         ...         ...  ...  2  grams 

Potassium  thioryanide         ...  ...  1  gram 

Potassium  bromide               ...  ...  .5  gram 

Distilled  water  to  make       ...  ...  1000  CC. 


Replenisher 

Distilled  water  (at  125°F.) 
Sodium  sulphite  (anhydrous) 
Meritol 

**lCUv/l     •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Kodalk 

Potassium  thiocyanate 
Pota.ssium  bromide  ... 
Distilled  water  to  make 


300  CC. 
35  grams 
8  grams 
1 . 4  grams 
8  grams 
2  grams 
.5  gram 
400  CC. 


20  CC.  of  replenisher  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of 
working  solution  prior  to  the  development  of  each  fresh 
film.  Total  bulk  of  developer  to  be  kept  at  1000  CC, 
being  filtered  back  into  the  bottle  after  use  and  the  bottle 
being  kept  full. 

Development  time  for  Plus  "X"  Film,  10  minutes  at 
70 i\  No  extra  time  for  subsequent  films  if  the  re- 
l^lenisher  is  added  as  directed.  This  developer  will  keep 
in  a  full  bottle  for  a  year,  and  will  develop  15  films  ^\-ith- 
out  showing  deterioration. 

For  temperatures  below  70°F.,  increase  development 
time  half-a-minute  per  2'*F. 

I'or  each  set  of  separation  negatives  to  be  made,  it  is 
recommended  that  a  set  of  separation  negatives  of  the 
step  wedge  be  made  at  the  same  time,  giving  identical 
exposures.  If,  however,  several  transparencies  give  the 
same  or  practically  the  same  meter  reading  when  tested, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  wedge  negatives  for 
each  tran.sparency. 

After  the  film  has  been  processed  and  dried,  it  is  cut 
up  into  sets  of  four,  and  the  meter  reading  of  each  frame 
is  taken  and  noted.  This  information  is  used  for  deter- 
mining the  exposures  for  the  Wash-off  Reliefs. 

I  would  mention  that  transparencies  from  which  separ- 
ation negatives  are  to  be  made  are  placed  in  the  enlarger 
with  the  emulsion  side  facing  the  source  of  light. 

Exposing  and  Processing  the  Wash- off  Relief  Films 

There  is  very  little  latitude  in  exposure,  if  a  satisfactory 
set  of  reliefs  is  to  be  obtained.  The  speed  of  the  English 
Wash-off  Relief  seems  to  be  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
the  American-made  film. 

Using  a  75  watt  Argenta  lamp  of  the  correct  voltage  for 
the  mains,  1  would  say  the  speed  is  about  that  of  either 
Kodak  White  Royal  Soft  or  llford  Natural  Grain  Normal. 
Personally,  1  work  with  the  Calculator  and  rate  the  speed 
of  the  Wash-off  Relief  film  at  2. 

If  the  red,  green  and  blue  filter  negatives  of  the  wedge 
give  the  same  meter  readings  or  within  2,  then  the  expos- 
ures for  all  three  reliefs  are  identical. 

If  by  chance,  possibly  owing  to  the  variation  of  the 
mains,  the  filter  factors  are  slightly  out,  and  the  red, 
green  and  blue  wedge  negatives  give  readings,  say,  of  40, 
34  and  30,  I  calculate  the  exposure  for  the  green  filter 
negative  gives  34/40  of  this  for  the  red  filter  negative,  and 
34/30  for  the  blue  filter  negative. 

The  j)rocessiug  of  the  reliefs  is  very  fully  described  in 
the  pami>hlet  "Colour  Printing  with  Wash-off  Relief 
Film,"  issued  by  Kodak,  Lttl. 

Tersonally,  1  start  by  attacliing  an  X-ray  clip  to  the 
film  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  box,  so  that  the  film  is  never 
touched  by  hand  until  it  is  hung  up  to  dry. 

Each  film  is  developed  separately  in  a  dish  for  five 
minutes  at  70°F.  in  D.K. 50,  6  ozs.  of  developer  being  used 
for  each  film  in  an  11  in.  by  9  in.  dish.  As  each  film  i^ 
developed  it  is  transferred  to  one  of  the  trays  of  a  cascade 
washer,  starting  with  the  top  tray.  When  all  three  reliefs 
of  a  set  have  been  developed,  the  relief  from  the  top  tray 
is  placed  in  i\  ozs.  of  ble.u  hing  solution  R- 10a,  while  each 
of  the  other  films  still  being  washed  is  moved  up  a  tray 
When  the  first  film  is  bleached  it  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
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tray  of  the  washer.  This  sequence  is  repeated  till  all  three 
reliefs  are  bleached,  when  the  white  light  is  turned  on. 

For  the  hot  water  development  the  simple  method  of 
washing  under  a  rose  nozzle  is  preferred.  With  the  film 
held  in  the  middle  of  the  short  side  by  an  X-ray  clip  and 
laid  on  an  inclined  sheet  of  glass,  emulsion  side  up,  the 
treatment  is  rapid  and  complete.  Care  must  be  taken  to  get 
the  water  running  at  126°F.  before  starting  the  washing. 

As  each  film  is  hot-water  developed,  it  is  placed  in  the 
acid  hardening  fixing  bath  F.54a  for  between  one  and  two 
minutes,  and  then  transferred  to  the  lowest  tray  of  the 
washer,  being  moved  up  as  the  other  two  reliefs  are 
developed  and  fixed.  After  eight  minutes  vvashing  the 
reliefs  are  placed  for  five  minutes  in  1%  solution  of 
formaUn  made  up  with  distilled  water  and  then  hung  up 
to  dry. 

Personally,  I  omit  the  clearing  in  permanganate  reducer 
formula  R-2. 

Dyeing  and  Printing 

This  is  very  fully  described  in  the  Kodak  pamplilet,  so 
I  will  only  mention  a  few  variations  which  have  been 
found  convenient. 

I  have  given  up  superimposing  in  register  the  dyed  and 
rinsed  reUefs  while  still  wet  upon  the  bottom  of  a  white 
porcelain  dish,  as  in  my  opinion  the  result  varies  from 
the  eventual  print.  I  prefer  making  a  trial  print,  using 
as  standard  dyes  with  the  following  amounts  of  5%  acid 
per  600  CC.  of  dye  solution. 

Cyan  A  Dye    ...     3  CC. 

Magenta    B  Dye    ...     5  CC. 
Yellow       CDye    ...   10  CC. 

From  this  trial  print,  the  amount  of  acid  for  each  dye 
estimated  to  suit  the  subject  is  settled  and  another  print 
is  made. 

For  transparencies  which  have  no  heavy  shadows  or 
for  portraits,  instead  of  using  the  plain  C  dye,  I  use  a 
mixture  of  C  and  CK  dyes,  in  the  proportion  of  500  CC. 
of  C  to  250  CC.  of  CK,  with  1  CC.  of  5%  acid  per  600  CC. 
of  mixed  dye.  This  mixed  dye  transfers  much  more  read- 
ily than  the  plain  CK,  and  like  that  dye  must  be  put  down 
first,  followed  by  the  magenta  and  cyan. 

I  have  at  times  built  up  certain  colours  by  putting  them 
down  twice  and  using  dyes  rather  of  low  acid  content. 

Heating  the  top  glass  in  hot  water  assists  transfer, 
particularly  in  cold  weather. 

Discussion 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper.  The  Chairman  com- 
mented upon  the  successful  results  shown  by  Col.  Symon, 


and  on  the  known  difficulty  of  getting  a  good  colour 
print  from  a  transparency. 

Mr.  Jarrold  said  that  there  were  two  questions  he 
desired  to  ask.  The  first  was  whether  Col.  Symon  had 
found  the  Agfacolor,  with  its  much  less  contrast,  easier 
to  work,  and  the  second  question  was  whether,  when 
getting  Kodachromes  or  Agfacolor,  instead  of  making  an 
exposure  to  a  continuous  spectrum  of  white  light,  he  had 
tried  making  three  separate  exposures  through  filters 
one  after  the  other  on  the  same  colour  film.  For  certain 
purposes  he  thought  it  would  be  found  that  there  was 
less  degradation  if  instead  of  using  an  imitation  of  day- 
light three  separate  exposures  were-  made  through  nar- 
row cutting  filters  such  as  Nos.  29,  61  and  49. 

CoL.  Symon  said  that  he  was  rather  afraid  that  he 
might  get  a  certain  amount  of  shaking  in  the  enlarger 
from  the  mere  fact  of  changing  filters.  The  amount  of 
time  to  be  assigned  for  each  of  the  different  filters  would 
have  to  be  arranged. 

In  a  further  reference  to  his  timing  apparatus,  Col. 
Symon  said  that  it  was  a  very  useful  mechanism,  with 
two  ranges,  from  two-tenths  of  a  second  up  to  six  seconds, 
and  from  two  seconds  up  to  sixty.  It  was  the  sort  of 
thing  he  would  like  to  see  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Jack  Coote  expressed  surprise  that  in  spite  of  all 
his  careful  work  Col.  Symon  had  never  decided  to  con- 
struct a  densitometer  of  some  kind.  He  could  not  see  how 
he  could  be  getting  useful  information  from  his  integrated 
readings. 

CoL.  Symon  said  that  he  had  thought  of  trying  to  make 
a  densitometer  using  either  the  meter  he  commonly 
employed  or  a  Weston  Master  meter,  and  masking  all  off 
except  an  Jin.  circle,  using  a  strong  light  to  one  side  and 
reflecting  it  up  into  the  meter  with  a  mirror  so  as  not  to 
heat  the  film  or  the  cell  excessively.  He  thought  that 
could  be  done  by  using  a  motor-car  head-lamp  bulb.  In 
reply  to  another  question,  he  said  that  he  did  not  use  a 
wedge  at  all  in  his  picture  when  he  took  it  out  of  doors. 
He  only  took  the  transparency  out  of  doors. 

In  reply  to  The  Chairman,  he  said  that  he  had  concen- 
trated entirely  on  working  from  transparencies.  In  the  case 
of  still  life  subjects,  three  separate  exposures  could  be  made, 
but  still  hfe  did  not  really  interest  him  very  much.  He  was 
sure  that  better  colours  were  obtainable  with  direct  separa- 
tion negatives,  using  the  proper  film  and  filters,  but  with 
focal-plane  shutters  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  get  the 
exposures  right.  He  thought  that  accuracy  in  exposure 
was  more  likely  to  be  ensured  by  adjusting  the  aperture 
of  the  lens  and  keeping  the  shutter  speed  the  same. 


COLOUR   PRINTS   WITH   THE   CARBRO    PROCESS    FROM 

DUFAYCOLOR   TRANSPARENCIES 

By  J.  R.  Jeffress 


MR.  COOTE  has  asked  me  to  give  a  description  of  my 
methods  of  making  colour  prints  from  Dufay 
transparencies.  I  should  like  to  state  at  the  be- 
ginning that  1  do  not  consider  this  method  the  best  way 
to  make  colour  prints,  and  that  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
One-Shot  Cameras,  wherever  it  is  possible  to  use  them. 
However,  these  instruments  are  somewhat  cumbersome, 
and  about  four  times  slower  than  Daylight  Dufay  mat- 
erial, and  there  are  times  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
Dufay  or  miss  the  picture  entirely. 

I  normally  make  my  separation  negatives  by  contact, 
in  an  ordinary  printing  frame.  A  grey  scale  is  alwav-s 
included ;  this  consists  of  a  wedge  printed  on  cut  film , 
on  which  is  superimposed  a  piece  of  Dufay  film  from  the 
same  batch,  with  the  emulsion  removed. 

I  use  the  light  from  my  vertical  enlarger.    The  lamp 


house  is  raised  to  the  top  of  the  column,  and  the  lens 
at  full  aperture.  1  take  great  care  to  see  that  no  white 
light  is  escaping  from  the  lamp  house.  I  have  always 
used  Ilford  sheirp  cutting  filters,  red  No.  205,  green  No. 
408,  blue  No.  306. 

I  have  found  the  exposure  times,  using  Ilford  Tri- 
chrome  plates  for  the  red  and  green,  and  a  Selochrome  for 
the  blue  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Red       18  sees. 
Green    20  sees. 
Blue      1  min.  40 
50%  longer. 


sees.,  dev^eloping  the  blue 


Two  points  I  have  omitted.  1  place  a  piece  of  ground 
glass  in  the  negative  carrier  of  the  enlarger,  and  I  always 
expose  through  the  back  of  the  Dufay,  not  so  much  to 
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ililiuse  the  grain,  hut  to  avoid  Newton  rings.  The  above 
exposure  times  vary  a  bit  from  batch  to  batch  of  plates. 

The  negatives  are  developed  altogether  in  l.D.2,  and 
tlien  dried  in  a  warm  cupboard,  care  being  taken  to  sec 
that  they  all  stand  the  same  way  up,  so  as  to  avoid 
uneven  drying,  with  conseciuent  colour  wedging. 

I  am  fortunate  enough  to  possess  an  Autotype  plioto- 
electric  densitometer,  and  the  grey  scale  is  carelully  read 
on  this,  before  proceeding  with  tlie  making  ot  the  bro- 
mides for  Carbro. 

I  have  never  been  n*ally  satislietl  witli  tlie  results  I 
hiive  obtained  :  there  is  .ilways  ii  loss  ol  colour,  and  the 
prints  have  a  har^lniess  about  them  which  is  souiehow 
unphotographic.  It  the  negatives  are  developed  to  a 
lower  contrast  the  colours  sutfer  badly.  Owing  to  these 
defects,  I  had  practically  given  up  making  prints  from 
Dufay  until  a  friend  suggested  that  1  should  try  masking. 
I  have  not  seriously  attempted  this  yet,  but  hope  to  do 
so  this  winter.  A  very  low  contrast  positive  is  made  on 
an  Ilford  slow  ordinary  plate,  and  developed  by  inspec- 
tion in  a  very  diluted  I.l3.3  The  mask  is  then  cUpped  in 
register  with  all  three  plates,  when  the  bromide  enlarge- 
ments are  made.  It  helps  to  reduce  the  contrast  and  also 
improves  the  blues  and  greens,  although  I  have  not 
su&cient  knowledge  to  be  able  to  explain  why. 

Recently,  in  making  separation  negatives,  I  ran  into  a 
peculiar  difficulty.  My  red  filter  negatives  began  to  come 
out  extremely  fiat,  and  1  can  only  suspect  that  the  red 
filter  had  faded,  so  1  have  obtained  a  new  set  of  filters, 
but  have  not  had  time  to  try  them  yet. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  show  a  separation  nega- 
tive printing  box,  made  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Wells.  Again,  1 
have  not  hsid  a  chance  to  try  it,  but  I  have  seen  some 
negatives  made  with  it,  and  they  seem  quite  good. 

Projection  of  Transparencies 

In  showing  some  of  his  results  through  the  lantern,  Mr. 
Jeffress  confessed  that  he  had  not  been  entirely  satisfied 


with  the  pictures,  and  since  looking  at  the  works  in  the 
lirst  C^olour  Ciroup  Exhibition,  he  realised  that  he  was 
only  a  tyro.  He  added  that  he  had  not  tried  masking 
except  for  one  set  of  negatives  which  were  handed  to  him 
to  mask,  but  he  intended  to  try  it  very  shortly.  He 
believed  that  masking  woidd  help  to  overcome  the  blue 
or  grey  veiling  which  was  apparent  in  some  cases,  and 
whit  h  meant  a  ccm.sidersble  loss. 

In  reply  to  a  question,  he  said  tliat  his  purpose  in 
printing  through  a  piece  of  Dufay  emulsion  was  to  allow 
of  the  variation  of  J)ufay(olor  from  neutral  grey.  iJulay 
itself  the  rhizo  was  not  neutral  grey,  and  by  putting  a 
piece  of  that  rhizo  over  the  neutral  grey  wedge,  compensa- 
tion could  be  made  for  that.  To  get  a  proper  grey  wedge 
on  a  Dufay  he  had  a  very  under-exposed  photograph. 
When  he  got  the  photograph  right  the  grey  wedge  was 
over-exposed,  and  he  thought  he  would  just  put  the 
emulsion  over  it. 

Exposure  Calculations 

In  the  course  of  further  discussion  Mr.  Jeffress  gave  an 
example  of  his  calculations  for  arriving  at  the  exposures 
for  the  three  colours.  The  calculation  consisted  of  finding 
the  anti-logarithm — for  example,  if  the  exposure  for  the 
red  filter  negative  was  1 2  seconds,  he  took  the  difference 
in  density  between  that  and  the  green  filter  negative, 
found  the  anti-logarithm  of  it,  and  divided  the  12  seconds 
by  that  anti-logarithm,  giving  perhaps  nine  seconds,  and 
for  the  blue  filter  negative  he  multipUed  by  the  anti- 
logarithm  of  the  difference,  giving  perhaps  16  seconds, 
and  from  that  he  went  ahead  and  made  his  test  carbro. 
But  he  did  make  sUght  variations.  If,  for  example,  he 
got  a  sUght  excess  of  red,  he  cut  down  somewhat  on  his 
green  filter  negative. 

On  the  motion  of  The  Chairman  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  t)oth  authors  for  their  very 
interesting  papers. 


CINEMATOGRAPHY     IN     WAR     TIME 

I.— ENTERTAINING  H.M.    FORCES   WITH    16   mm.    FILMS 

By  Alexander  Victor 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Kinematograph  Section  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  held 
at  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W.7,  on  October  17th,  1942,  during  the  Society's  Annual  Exhibition, 
the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures  Illustrating  some  of  the  applications  of  cinematography 
to  war  time  uses  was  given.  The  lecturer  was  Mr.  Alexander  Victor,  of  the  Cinema 
Division  of  the  Department  of  National  Service  Entertainment.  Mr.  Victor  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  rdle  played  by  16  mm.  film  in  entertaining  H.M.  Forces. 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Newman,  Hon.  F.R.P.S.,  was  in  the  Chair. 


MR.  VICTOR,  in  his  preliminary  observations,  dealt 
with  the  limited  use  to  which  sub-standard  ftlm 
was  put  prior  to  September,  1939.  When  war  came 
not  the  fringe  of  its  great  possibilities  had  been  touched. 
The  16  mm.  projector  and  film  were  regarded  by  many  as 
toys — albeit  expensive  ones.  The  pioneers  of  the  industry 
never  anticipated  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Trade  found  it  impossible  to  satisfy  demands,  although 
the  authorities  had  marshalled  its  total  productive 
capacity.  He  estimated  that  at  the  beginning  of 
1940  the  total  printing  capacity  of  16  mm.  sound 
film    was'  approximately  one   million  feet  per  week. 


which   had   now   grown    to   almost   two    million    feet. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  output  is  used  by  the 
Services  as  instructional  films.  The  Ministry  of  luform- 
ation  also  takes  its  share.  But  a  very  large  amount  of  it 
is  used  for  giving  kinematograph  entertainment  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Forces. 

Mr.  Victor  then  proceeded  to  trace  the  work  under- 
taken by  the  Cinema  Division  of  the  Department  of 
National  Service  Entertainment.  Mr.  Basil  'Dean  had 
been  appointed  Director  of  Entertainment,  Mr.  Ben 
Henry  Cinema  Officer.  "Our  Section  was  located  in  the 
main  Booking  Office,  but  this  accommodation  was  very 
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►utgrown,  and  an  extension  was  built  in  the  main 
ule,  where  maybe  the  shades  of  Garrick,  Baddeley, 

her  ethereal  visitors  looked  on  with  some  bewilder- 

> 

desire  was  to  serve  men  in  camps  well  off  the 
I  track,  sometimes  in  districts  so  remote  that  their 

could  not  be  found  on  a  map.  As  the  Mahomet  of 
my  could  not  go  to  the  mountain  of  the  cinema,  we 

bring  the  mountain  to  Mahomet.  Audiences  might 
jr  anything  between  30  and  1,200,  but  apart  from 
•nsideration  we  had  to  get  cinematograph  entertain- 
to  the  troops,  and  that  quickly  ;  The  Director  of 
tainment  had  said  there  must  be  no  waiting. 
1  48  hours  seven  10  mm.  mobile  cinemas  were  on 
id.  We  thought  we  had  accomplished  something  in 
3t  week  in  arranging  48  performances.  The  machin- 
jwever,  was  soon  under  way,  and  we  worked  in  the 
:  co-operation  with  the  various  officers  in  charge  of 
ainment  in  each  area.  We  allotted  a  certain  number 
aile  cinemas  monthly  to  each  Command,  and  these 
n  turn  rationed  to  the  various  areas  so  that  an 
ble  distribution  was  assured. 

V  greatly  has  the  organising  and  distributing  of  this 
ainment  grown  since  then.  First  the  Army,  then 
ir  Force,  troopships,  hospital  ships  and  overseas 
IS  were  serviced.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
i  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  British  Empire,  so  wher- 
ae  flag  is  flying  we  have  sent  16  mm.  films  to  enter- 
ar  fighting  men. 

very  soon  exhausted  the  supplies  of  16  mm. 
es.  Our  overtures  to  renters  were  received  with  the 
t  cordiality  ;  all  the  best  releases  were  reduced  to 
1.  for  our  work.  The  only  "Thou  shalt  not"  which 
ade  imposed  was  the  obligation  not  to  give  per- 
aces  within  two  miles  of  a  public  cinema,  and  this 
ve  diligently  honoured.  In  spite  of  this  we  have 
ntly  received  from  local  exhibitors  permission  to 
^thin  the  vicinity  of  their  halls.  Mr.  Victor  here 
iilarly  stressed  the  value  of  this  trade  co-operation, 
set  of  100  mobile  cinemas  is  capable  of  visiting  1,000 
nt  locations  each  week,  and  we  have  to  ensure  that 
tion  gets  the  same  film  twice.  We  now  have  our  own 
•rganisers  throughout  the  country  sitting  in  com- 
!  with  local  Service  representatives  who  know  the 
ements  of  every  Service  station  in  their  district. 
Lobile  miits  may  go  to  a  searchlight  station  in  an 
-the-way  locality  and  entertain  a  company  of  ten 
1  a  small  hut ;  the  next  performance  may  be  to  an 
ice  of  over  1,000.  Journeys  of  70  to  100  miles  have 
aade  to  entertain  less  than  60  men.  The  extent  of 
ea  served  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  for  the 
velve  months  for  which  figures  are  available  we 
d  1,111,896  miles.  Between  August,  1941,  and 
1942,  we  gave  17,792  mobile  cinema  performances 
icceeded  in  mustering  a  total  audience  of  2,341,620. 
programme  consists  of  a  feature  film,  supporting 
and  a  news  reel.    Many  of  these  programmes  are 

in  areas  long  before  the  same  films  would  normally 
r  at  the  commercial  cinemas.  In  fact,  in  1940,  we 
howing  films  to  our  fighting  men  in  France  before 
me  subjects  were  exhibited  in  the  West  End  of 
n.  We  had  26  to  30  mobile  units  operating  in 
3  at  that  time,  and  we  were  giving  cinema  enter- 
jnt  right  in  the  front  hne,  even  in  the  Maginot 
es.  We  know  of  the  young  heroes  who  in  the  big 
t  scrounged  their  equipment  aboard  the  evacuating 
5  and  gave  the  worn-out  Tommies  a  show  to  a  back- 
i  of  Jerry's  music.  More  than  once  has  a  16  mm. 
5cn  projected  on  a  bullet-riddled  screen  during  the 

• 

lay  we  are  operating  in  every  theatre  of  war.  A 
r  service  of  16  mm.  films  is  sent  by  air  or  convoy  to 


Orkneys,  Shetlands,  Hebrides,  Iceland,  Faroes,  Middle 
East,  West  Africa,  East  Africa,  Gibraltar,  etc.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  16  mm.  film,  regarded  as  a  rich  man's 
plaything,  survived  the  prejudices  to  become  a  potent 
factor  in  the  preservation  of  morale. 

The  service  is  rendered  absolutely  free.  Any  man  in  the 
forces  can  see,  say,  the  latest  Deanna  Durbin  film  without 
spending  a  penny.  The  standard  attained  has  been  built 
up  on  a  study  of  what  the  men  want.  At  the  inception  we 
introduced  a  system  of  unbiassed  comments  from  the 
men  entertained.  At  every  performance  a  report  form  is 
left  with  the  officer  in  charge,  upon  which  to  make  his 
observations,  and  this  is  linked  with  one  from  the  opera- 
tor. (Here  Mr.  Victor  read  a  number  of  these  reports 
with  their  shrewd,  appraising  and  sometimes  amusing 
comments) . 

A  feature  of  Mr.  Victor's  reading  was  the  pen-pictures 
he  painted  in  a  successful  attempt  to  capture  the  atmos- 
phere prevailing  at  the  majority  of  the  stations  visited. 
He  took  his  audience  on  a  typical  journey  with  its 
attendant  difficulties  to  an  out-of-the-way  station  where 
a  mobile  unit  had  to  generate  its  own  electric  current,  the 
screen  being  propped  up  in  the  proverbial  Heath  Robin- 
son manner.  The  audience  sitting  on  low  wooden  forms 
and  tables  soon  settled  down  to  one-and-three-quarter 
hours  of  16  mm.  cinema  entertainment. 

"We  watch  the  news  reel  and  listen  to  such  comments 
as  'I  saw  that  in  the  paper,'  or  'That's  where  you  live, 
Bert'  ;  the  supporting  short  almost  creates  a  riot  of 
laughter.  During  the  showing  of  the  feature  film  we  take 
our  eyes  off  the  screen  for  a  moment  to  watch  the  faces  of 
the  audience  ;  there  is  perfect  decorum  and  the  intent- 
ness  and  interest  is  kept  up  to  a  climax  registering  perfect 
enjoyment,  until  finally  the  drums  roll  and  His  Majesty 
The  King  appears  on  the  screen,  while  the  Guards'  Band 
peals  out  the  National  Anthem." 

Perhaps  the  scene  is  a  gymnasium  at  an  R.A.F. 
station  where  the  audience  is,  if  not  critical,  more  dis- 
criminating. Or  again,  it  may  be  the  parlour  of  a  cottage 
where  a  continuous  performance  is  bemg  given  to  twenty 
men  at  a  time,  this  being  total  parlour  capacity.  Yet 
again,  a  hospital  ship  using  its  own  projection  eqmpment. 
Sometimes  these  ships  are  at  sea  for  months  on  end,  but 
ways  and  means  are  found  of  reaching  them. 

Here  Mr.  Victor  quoted  extracts  from  operators' 
reports,  one  of  which,  by  the  way,  showed  how  the  writer 
was  instrumental  in  arresting  four  German  flyers  who 
made  a  forced  landing  ;  another  referred  to  an  audience 
wearing  gas-masks.  He  went  on  to  describe  performances 
given  at  construction  camps  where  on  more  than  one 
occasion  a  crane  had  to  be  requisitioned  to  help  equip- 
ment over  the  rough  tracks. 

Further,  a  new  service  has  been  instituted  whereby 
hundreds  of  programmes  are  supplied  to  Service  stations 
for  use  with  their  own  projectors.  This  service  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  the  men  independence  of  selection 
and  greater  choice  of  date.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
films  have  often  to  be  entrusted  to  amateurs,  resulting  in 
the  Department's  examining  and  repair  staff  being 
trebled. 

Mr.  Victor  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
"with  the  impetus  given  to  the  sub-standard  film  by 
to-day's  needs  it  will  never  look  back,  and  that  when 
peace  is  once  more  restored  nothing  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  16  mm.  film  taking  its  place  as  a  potent  factor  in 
the  furtherance  of  civilisation." 

Mr.  Victor  having  replied  to  various  questions,  Thb 
Chairman,  in  thanking  the  lecturer,  said  that  he  had 
made  what  might  have  been  a  very  dry  subject  one  of 
romantic  interest,  and  had  both  amused  and  impressed 
his  audience.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  16  mm.  film 
would  ever  go  out  of  use. 
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Victorian  Photography.  Being 
an  atbuin  of  yesterday's  camera  work. 
Edited  and  inirodured  by  A. 
Kraszna-Kraiisz.  Selec  ted  an(J  toni- 
mented  on  hv  Alex.  Strasser, 
F.K.P.S.  Tl>e  loial  I're^s.  Ltd., 
London     and      i\eu      NOrU.  I 'rice 

L'Ls.   Od. 

This  is  ihe  setoiul  volume  ol  the 
Classics  ol  Pliotc»gr«ii)liy.  a  Jii^toiy  ^*^ 
photography  in  phot<)gra])hs.  In 
time  it  covers  jnst  over  (iu  years,  and 
spans  the  whole  period  ol  tlu;  reign 
of  yueen  Victoria.  Tliere  have  been 
many  less  illuminating  essays  on  the 
Victorian  era  than  that  which  intro- 
duces this  book.  It  was  l^unis  who 
asked  for  the  gift  of  seeing  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.  Here  we  have  a 
commentary  from  one  who  has  not 
spent  a  great  number  of  years  here, 
but  has  obviously  lavished  much 
thought  upon  us,  our  institutions  and 
our  national  psychology.  The  result 
is  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  Vic- 
torian age,  and  more  particularly  of 
Victorian  photography,  which, 
whether  we  agree  with  it  or  not,  is 
most  stimulating.  It  is  one  more  facet 
of  the  mind  and  personality  of  A. 
Kraszna-Krausz,  to  whom  photo- 
graphers in  this  country  owe  such  a 
debt  for  his  work  on  their  behalf.  It 
has  been  said  of  publishers,  other  than 
photographic,  that  after  all  they  are 
but  working  for  a  profit.  Such  a  point 
of  view  is  as  small  and  undiscerning 
as  to  be  beneath  contempt.  There  is 
a  sen.se  in  which  all  of  us  are  working 
for  a  profit,  usually  it  is  that  profit 
that  enables  us  to  live,  yet  even  the 
least  among  us  will  admit  that  our 
standards  of  achievement  differ 
vastly  from  one  another.  The  Focal 
Press,  under  Kraszna-Krausz,  has 
produced  a  series  of  books  on  photo- 
graphy that  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  the  lilnglish  language  or  in 
any  other.  They  have  claimed  that 
utility  is  their  aim  ;  actually  they 
have  achieved  much  more,  and  we 
cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  re- 
markable series  of  works  they  have 
supplied.  Now  they  offer  our  own 
history  to  us,  as  well  as  the  liistory  of 
photographic  progress  through  00 
years.  just  as  a  gallery  of  pictures 
calls  for  cxj)osition  by  a  guide,  so  here 
is  guidance  provided.  The  pictures 
have  been  selected  and  are  com- 
mented upon  by  .\lex.  Strasser.  That 
does  not  mean  a  critical  analysis  of 
each  picture  ;  it  does  mean  a  lucid 
and  entertaining  sketch  of  the  early 
days  of  photography,  its  inventions, 
its  apparatus  and  methods,  and  its 
personalities.  Incidentally,  it  quotes 
from  a  number  of  works  long  out  of 


print,  hut  ail  to  be  loiind  in  the 
Society's  Library,  in  which  most  of 
the  early  t  hapters  of  the  history  (jf 
ph()tograi)hy  are  enshrined.  Some 
day  ue  shall  have  a  hdler  and  better 
(l(K  iiinented  history  than  any  we 
|)osses.s  to-dav.  When  that  work  is 
prep.iii'd  this  commentary  of  Alex. 
Strasser 's  will  prove  useful  as  a 
source  book.  Then  there  are  the 
repnxluctions  themselves,  iifty-one 
of  them,  ranging  in  time  from  tS4() 
to  iOtO,  and  including  work  by  Fox 
Talbot,  Hill,  Roger  Fenton,  Julia 
Cameron  and  most  of  the  great  names 
of  the  XTctorian  era.  There  are  also 
a  quarter  of  a  hundred  notes  on 
biograpliies  of  the  photograj^hers. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
value  of  looking  back  and  rightly 
assessing  the  (juality  of  achievement 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  ;  only 
so  can  we  arrive  at  a  true  valuation 
of  our  own  position  and  progress. 
This  volume  should  prove  pecuUarly 
salutary  in  this  direction,  for  one  has 
the  work  of  the  old  masters  and  their 
story  with  modern  comment  and 
analysis.  The  work  of  reproduction 
has  been  well  done,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  think  of  any  volume  at  the  moment 
which  could  provide  more  acceptable 
fare  than  this  for  any  photographer, 
whether  amateur  or  professional. 

H.  W.  Greenwood. 

Photograms  of  the   Year   1943. 

ICdited  by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  C.B.E., 
F.R.S.A.,'  Hon.  F.R.P.S.  PubHshed 
by  Iliffe  and  Sons,  Ltd.  Price  7s.  6d. 
paper  covers,  or  lUs.  cloth  boards. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  volume, 
the  fourth  issued  during  the  war,  is 
an  astoni.shing  production.  It  is  in 
almost  every  respect  the  equal  of 
anything  this  publication  achieved 
before  these  present  unhappy  times, 
and  it  is  only  in  re.spect  of  news  from 
the  warring  countries  that  it  notice- 
ably falls  short,  and  that  of  course  is 
merely  because  it  is  the  victim  of  cir- 
cumstances. In  paper,  printing, 
make-up  and  illustrations  it  is  as 
good  as  any  of  its  precedessors.  It 
remains,  as  before,  the  invaluable 
record  of  another  year  of  photo- 
graphic history  in  the  pictorial 
.sphere,   supremely   well  done. 

The  plan  is  the  same  as  that  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed 
in  the  past.  Tlie  editor  surveys  the 
happenings  of  the  year  and  also  con- 
tributes a  detailed  and  illuminating 
commentary  on  the  pictures  repro- 
duced. Several  eminent  photo- 
graphers have  sent  accounts  of  con- 
ditions and  activities,  naturally  cur- 
tailed during  the  past  year,  in  their 


re.spet  tivo  countries,  a  well-diversi 
fied  .selection  of  seventy-four  pictures 
forms  the  most  imi>ortant  feature, 
and  finally  there  is  the  very  useful 
directory  of  i)hotographic  scxieties. 
The  pictorial  reprodui  tions  are  in 
halftone  of  a  very  high  standard  of 
(piality.  Altogether  it  is  an  outstaud 
ing  achievement  in  war  time. 

|.     D.     JOHNSTO.N. 

Home-made  Papers,  Films  und 
Plates,  liy  C.  1.  JacobMMi.  I'b.l). 
Switching  over  to  35  mm.  Film.  By 

W.  1).  Fmanuel.  Photo  Pamphlets. 
The  T'ocal  Press,  Ltd.,  London  and 
New  York.    I*rice  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  a  new 
series  of  Photo  Pamphlets  produced 
by  the  Focal  Press  to  meet  present 
conditions  and  help  photographers  to 
tide  over  these  difficult  times.  Their 
titles  explain  what  they  are  about, 
the  fact  that  they  are  Focal  Press 
products  is  an  assurance  that  they 
adequately  fill  their  purpose.  Of  the 
timeliness  of  their  appearance  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  they  are  well 
within  the  means  of  the  humblest 
camera  user. 

Each  is  as  complete  as  it  is  possible 
in  the  compass  of  such  a  pamphlet, 
there  are  nearly  16,000  words  and 
about  50  diagrams  to  each  subject. 
In  a  word,  they  are  tremendously 
concentrated  compendia  of  the  essen- 
tial information  to  enable  any  intelh- 
gent  photographer  either  to  prepare 
emulsions  and  to  coat  them  himself, 
or  to  switch  over  from  larger  sizes  of 
negative  material  to  35  mm.  film. 

Information  on  these  matters  has 
been  available  before,  but  never  in  so 
compact  a  form,  and  most  certainly 
never  at  the  price  it  is  now  offered. 
Once  again  the  Focal  Press  has  seen 
a  need  and  provided  the  material  for 
it  in  its  own  unique  manner.  Such 
service  may  not  be  recogni.sed  at  its 
true  value  by  all,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  debt  which  photography 
owes  to  the  Focal  Press,  and  this 
latest  development  adds  very  mater- 
ially to  it. 

H.  W.  Greenwood. 

Table- Top    Photography.       By 

Henry  G.  Russell,  A.R.P.S*.  The 
Lountain  Press,  11-13,  Bream's 
Buildings.    London,    F.C.4.  Price 

r)S.  net. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Rus.sell,  under  his 
pseudonym  "Alinicam,"  is  well  known 
to  a  wide  circle  of  photographic 
readers  ;  he  has  written  with  particu- 
lar acceptance  on  home  portraiture 
and  on  the  miniature  camera.  This 
latest  book  of  his  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  work,  it  is  packed  with  practical 
hints  and  provides  the  best  guide 
extant  to  table-top  photography.  Not 
only  is  it  a  guide  to  method   and 
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I  it  is  C(jually  fertile  in 
us  tlie  author  well  says, 
ahle-to])  picture  without 
»  hopeless  as  building  a 
it  a  plan." 

i  the  build-up  of  subjects 
letail.  but  the  conditions 

l)ehind  the  build-up  are 
I,  so  that  not  only  does 
?ceive  hints  in  the  con- 
cenes,  tlie  making  of  lay 
irt  of  sim])le  nioilening. 
oniposition  and  j)erspec- 
led,  and  each  hnal  set-up 
am  sliowing  how  tlie 
hieved. 

excellent      elementary 
table-top    photography, 

adequately  ilhistrated. 
bly  good  value  for  these 
1  be  thoroughly  recom- 

H.  W.  Or  KENWOOD. 


ateur     Photographer 
Handbook    for    1943. 

om    the    offices    of    The 
Photographer,        London, 

iary  is  once  again  ready, 
i  with  most  diaries  avail- 
vellously  compact  corn- 
diary  for  the  amateur 
There  are  45  pages 
facts  and  formulae  the 
requires  every  day  of 
nuch  additional  inform- 
e  often  wastes  a  great 
X)king  for.  It  is  all  here, 
fith.  a  page  to  a  week,  an 
trd  of  far  larger  capzicity 
5  restrictions  are  likely 
d  a  most  comprehensive 
le.  It  is  obtainable  from 
>f  The  Amateur  Photo- 
et  House,  Stamford  St., 
;.l,  and  the  price  of 
les  purchase  tax. 

H.  W.  Greenwood. 


to- Lab- Index 

:  supplement  to  the 
idex  has  reached  the 
-ess,  from  whom  we 
iat  the  present  position 
e  Photo- Lab-Index  is 
low  available  in  two 
ich,  including  supple- 
No.  14,  costs  63s.-f  r)s. 
^ing  to  the  present  in- 
ictions  on  importations 
itry,  copies  can  only  be 
hose  who  definitely  re- 
)lume  for  business  or 
x>ses. 

irticulars    may    be    ob- 
the    Fountain    l^ess, 
I's  Buildings,  ('hancery 
I.  K.(  .4. 


ADDITIONS   TO   THE   LIBRARY 


Mertle,  J.  S.  Color  reproduction  of 
.screen-plate  images,  including 
reproduction  of  Kodachrome  orig- 
inals.  St.  Louis  n.d.   pp.31,   ill. 

Direct  halftone  color  photo- 
graphy.   St.  Louis  n.d.   pp.  26.   ill. 

"A  summary  uf  tcchuique  aiid  procedure  lu 
the  priMlucUon  of  halftone  color  separation 
iieKatives." 

I'rinciples  of  dot  etching.     St. 
Louis  n.d.    pp.  25.    ill. 

The  iHustiations  consist  of  photomicro- 
graphs, showing  actual  halftone  dot  forma- 
tions in  the  various  st^iges  of  reduction. 

-  l^rocess  photography  and  plate 


making  :  a  practical  manual  for 
the  graphic  arts.  Revised  edition. 
St.  Louis  1940.  pp.  vi-f  179.  ill. 
$1.50 

Mortensen,  William.  Flash  in 
modern  pliotography.  Supplemen- 
tary notes  by  Don.  M.  Paul.  San 
Francisco  1941.  pp.  208.  ill. 

After  describing  the  construction  and  be- 
haviour of  flash  bulbs,  synchronization  and 
exposure,  Mortensen  deals  with  flash  photo- 
graphy from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pictor- 
ialist.  The  section  by  Paul  represents  the 
professional  use  of  flash. 

The    new    projection    control. 

3rd  edition.  San  Francisco  1942. 
pp.  123.   ill.  12.75. 

In  this  edition  the  author  has  laid  less  em- 
phasis on  the  freakish  and  "trick"  uses  of 
projection  control  than  in  earlier  editions, 
and  gives  a  much  fuller  description  of  the 
various  procedures,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  application  of  Projection  Control  to 
ordinary  portrait  and  landsca|>e  photo- 
graphy. 

New  Photo  Guide.  No.  2.  All  about 
focussing  and  your  camera.  By 
F.  W.  Frerk.  London  1940.  pp. 
53.    ill. 

No.  3-  All  about  filters  and  your 

camera.  By  G.  I.  Jacobson.  Lon- 
don 1941.    pp.  54.    ill. 

No.  4.     All  about  portraits  and 

your  camera.  By  Hugo  van 
Wadenoyen.  London      1941. 

pp.  53.    ill. 

No.  5.    All  about  exposure  and 

your  camera.  By  G.  I.  Jacobson. 
London  1941.    pp.  53.    ill. 

No.    6.     All    about    the    right 


moment  in  action  photography. 
By  Alex.  Strasser.  London  1 94 1 . 
pp.  53.    ill. 

—  No.  7.  AU  about  land,  sea, 
sky  and  your  camera.  By  Hugo 
Hugo  van  Wadenoyen.  London 
1941.    pp.  53.   ill. 

—  No.  8.    All  about  formulae  for 


—  No.  9.  All  about  daylight 
indoors.  By  Hugo  van  Waden- 
oyen. London  1941.  pp.  52.  ill. 

—  No.  10.  AU  about  improving 
negatives.  By  F.  W.  Frerk.  Lon- 
don 1941.    pp.  50.    ill. 

—  No.     1 1 .      All     about     winter 

By  Edwin  Smith. 
pp.  50.    ill. 

All  about  tracing 
troubles  in  your  photographs.  By 
A.  Merry  weather.  London  1941. 
pp.  54.    ill. 

—  No.    13.     All   about   one  lamp 


photography. 
London  1941. 

—    No.     12. 


only.  By  Hugo  van  Wadenoyen. 
London  1941.    pp.  48.    ill. 

—  No.  14.  All  about  the  second 
lamp.  By  Hugo  van  Wadenoyen. 

London  1941.    pp.  48.    ill. 

—  No.  15.- All  about  composition. 
By  A.  Kraszna-Krausz.  Lon- 
don 1941.    pp.  51.    ill. 

No.   16.   All  about  better  prints 


for   your   darkroom.       By    F.    W. 
Frerk.    London  1941.    pp.  50,  ill. 

—  No.   17.    All  about  against  the 


sun  effects.  By  Hugo  van  Waden- 
oyen. London  1941.  pp.  53.  ill. 

No.  18.  All  about  photos  in  the 


garden.  By  R.  M.  Fanstone.  Lon- 
don 1941.    pp.  50.    ill. 

—  No.  19.  All  about  copying. 
By  H.  W.  Greenwood.  Ix)ndon 
1941.    pp.  53.    ill. 

— ■  No.  20.  All  about  making  en- 
largements in  your  darkroom.  By 
G.  I.  Jacobson.  London  1941. 
pp.  54.    ill. 

- — ■  No.  21.  All  about  processing 
in  your  darkroom.  By  G.  I. 
Jacobson.   London  1941.     pp.  54. 

—  No.   22.    All  about  architecture 


and  your  camera.    By  R.  M.  Fan- 
stone.    London  1941.    pp.  49.     ill. 

—  -  No.  23.  All  about  selling  photo- 
graphs. By  Bernard  AJfieri. 
London  1941.    pp.  54.    ill. 

N.  P.  Handbook.  No.  5.  Photo- 
graphic filters  :  their  uses  and  ad- 
vantages. By  Bertram  Thomas 
&  Johnson  Glover.  London  1927, 
reprinted  1939. 

No.  11.    After-work  on  negative 

and  print.     Bv  R.  M.  Fanstone. 
London  1939.  ' 

No.    13.     On    holiday    with    a 


your  darkroom.    By  G.  I.  Jacob- 
son.   London  1941.    pp.  52.    ill. 


camera  at  the  seaside,  in  the 
country.  By  Robert  H.  Goodsall. 
London  1939.    pp.  57.    ill. 

—  No.  14.  Against  the  light 
{contre-jour)  photography.  By 
Robert  H.  Goodsall.  London 
1940.  pp.62,  ill. 
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ITEMS   OF   INTEREST 

FROM     VARIOUS      QUARTERS 


The     Pirie    Mac 

l'!ls('\vluMi'  in  this  is^iic  (  'K.1*.S. 
1 'n )<•('(.'(! in, UN  :  (OiiiKil  Mt'ctin^s")  tlic 
bcMjiK'st  to  I  he  Koval  riH)t()gr;tj)hi( 
Soi  it'ty  <)l  ri\«'  thoiisaiul  dollars  under 
the  will  ol  the  late  Mr.  I'irie  M.ie- 
J)oiiald.  iloiiorary  i'ellow  and  lor 
some  yt'ars  an  Honorary  l-'oreij^n 
("orrcsponding  Member  ol  the  (Oun- 
eil  in  America,  is  lormally  recorded. 

Jt  was  in  no  spirit  ol  formality. 
however,  that  the  Council  received 
the  intimation  of  this  generous  f)ene- 
faction,  and  Members  of  the  Society 
will  share  the  feeling  of  the  Coun- 
cil tliat  it  is  a  final  demonstration  of 
the  interest  and  affection  that  its 
donor  always  cherished  for  the 
Society. 

Pirie  Mac  Donald  was  throughout 
his  association  with  the  Society  its 
loyal  friend  and  supporter.  We  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  would 
have  been  its  doughty  champion  if 
the  need  had  ever  arisen  for  the 
championship  of  one  whose  opinions 
were  as  strong  as  his  impulses  were 
generous. 

Pirie  MacDonald's  association  with 
the  Society  lasted  for  almost  exactly 
twenty  years,  and  we  know  how  much 
he  prized  it,  the  pride  it  gave  him. 
That  pride  was  not  on  one  side  only. 
The  Society  too  was  proud  and  privi- 
leged to  include  him  in  its  member- 
ship. If  societies  can  add  to  the 
stature  of  lesser  mortals,  great  men 
add  to  the  stature  of  societies.    Pirie 


Donald    Bequest 

MacDonald  was  sui  h  a  man  and  the 
Soc  ielv  values  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion whic  h  he  held   lor  it. 

Materially,  the  leg.ii  y  is  most  wel- 
come and  helpful  as  an  addition  to 
the  Society's  general  funds.  While 
he  made  no  stipulation  as  to  its  dis- 
posal, he  would  have  aj)proved  of  any 
course  which  would  contribute  to  the 
financial  welfare  and  stability  of  the 
Society.  Its  noble  house  at  IVinces 
(iate,  which  he  visited  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  last  visit  to  London, 
before,  however,  the  Society  had 
moved  in.  greatly  appealed  to  him. 
The  ownership  of  property  involves 
liabilities  which  make  a  substantial 
reserve  fund  a  necessitv,  and  the 
addition  of  this  generous  bequest  to 
the  Society's  reserves  will  .serve  in  a 
changing  world  to  help  to  improve  its 
prospects  for  the  future. 

When  a  man  with  the  strong  char- 
acter, the  unfailing  energy,  the  wide 
interests,  the  compelling  personality 
of  a  Pirie  MacDonald  passes  away 
he  leaves  a  sense  of  loss  which  time 
with  all  its  gentle  solicitude  and  kindly 
care  can  never  wholly  heal.  To  those 
who  were  near  and  dear  to  him  such  a 
bereavement  is  irreconcilable,  and 
we  can  only  again,  in  recalling  our 
profound  admiration  for  the  man  and 
his  work,  renew  the  expression  of  our 
sincere  sympathy  with  his  widow  and 
daughter  in  their  truly  irreparable 
loss. 


Sitters  with  Glasses 


In  an  article  in  the  October,  1942, 
issue  of  Minicam  Photography  (Cin- 
cinnati, U.S.A.),  Mr.  John  Hutchins, 
w'riting  on  the  difficulties  of  photo- 
graphic models  wearing  glasses,  sum- 
marises his  conclusions  as  follows  :-  - 

I. — Lower  the  main  light  source 
and  secondary  light  just  enough  to 
light  the  eye  .sockets  adequately  and 
still  avoid  reflections.  You  will  find 
that  it  is  possible  with  a  little  patience 
to  find  this  exact  spot  with  most  eye- 
glasses. 

2. — It  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
photograph  subjects  with  deep-set 
eyes  wearing  sharply  convex  lenses 
without  getting  some  reflections. 
These  subjects  should  change  their 
gla.sses  for  a  portrait  sitting.  I  always 
keep  three  pairs  of  nearly  flat  held 
glasses  readily  available  as  props. 
(Small,  medium  and  large  sizes). 
These  glasses  are  optically  ground 
and  only  slightly  convex. 


Extremely  convex  len^jes  make  the 
eyes  appear  smaller  than  without 
glasses. 

Here  is  a  point  in  favour  of  your 
flat  held  glasses  :  They  do  not  shrink 
the  pupils  and  eye-balls.  The 
subject  naturally  will  not  be  able  to 
see  as  well  with  almost  flat  field 
gla.sses.  I  have  found  the  expression 
in  the  eyes  usually  is  much  sf:)fter  and 
more  appealing  by  this  change. 
Caution  the  subject  to  close  the  eyes 
just  before  the  exposure  for  a  lew- 
seconds.  When  you  are  all  ready  to 
shoot,  the  sitter  should  open  the  eyes 
and  not  attempt  to  distinguish  or 
focus  on  any  object  in  the  room. 

This  procedure  will  avoid  all 
annoyance  of  light  reflections. 

3. — It  is  possible  to  photograph 
any  subject  wearing  eye-glasses 
without  lenses.  The  absence  of  the 
glass  will  not  be  detectable  in  soft- 
focus  portraiture.      In  needle-sharp 


l)hotography  you  will  iilnios 
notice  the  difference  imm 
These  empty  frames  will  loc 
in  the  finished  print.  Anoth 
tion  to  tiiis  method  is  that 
some  slight  curve  of  an  actui 
front  of  the  eye,  the  habituj 
looks  strange  and  unnatur; 
e\es  will  appear  slightly 
fishy  looking.    Try  it  yoiirsel 

4.  -i^cware  of  any  type  < 
glasses.  'I'hev  hold  back  lij» 
tralion. 

All  eye-glass  len.ses  offer 
sistaiue    to    light    penetratic 
six  per  cent  to  ten  per  cent). 

Polaroid   len.ses   reduce   r€ 
and  glare.    Coating  the  lens* 
ically  reduces   reflection.s. 
these   methods  only  reduce, 
not  entirely  eliminate  reflect! 

Remember,  here  is  the  ir 
point—  both  of  the.se  ineth< 
reduce,  but  do  not  entirely  < 
reflections. 

"). — Concave  lenses  reflet 
less  light  than  any  other  typ 
are  like  those  invisible-gU 
windows  that  are  so  easy 
through.  Unfortunately,  3 
scarcely  ever  find  a  subject  w 
them.  They  would  be  t 
glasses   for  studio  props. 

6. — Light  -  coloured  trai 
frames  are  the  most  flattering 
traiture.  They  do  pick  up  soi 
lights  on  the  frames,  but  th< 
lights  only  add  a  certain  sp 
the  toxU  ensemble. 

Final  axiom  :  Raise  tl 
Ughts  to  avoid  reflections,  dor 
them  to  the  side. 

Variable  Focus  Len 

Mr.  J.  M.  Bing,  F.R.P.S., 
York,  Honorary  Foreign  Con 
ing  Member  of  the  Council,  i 
the  following  extract  from  t 
York  Times  of  1st  November 

"A  lens  for  microscope 
changes  its  focus  by  chan] 
shape  instead  of  its  position 
invention  on  which  Pate 
2,300,251  was  issued  to  Ed^ 
Flint  of  Brighton,  N.Y.  The 
been  previc^us  lenses  of  this 
type,  but  according  to  Mr.  Fli 
shape-changes  introduced  abe 
which  largely  destroyed  thei 
\'ariable-focus  len.ses  are  holl 
are  made  to  change  their  si 
introducing  more  or  less  liqui 
pressure,  in  the  present  in' 
distribution  of  pressure  is  coi 
and  distortion  prevented,  b) 
of  transparent  diaphragms 
within  their  cavities. 

"Mr.  Flint  has  assigned  hii 
to  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optic 
pany." 
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lahoma  Salon 

oma  International  SaloD 
phy  will  be  held  in  the 
of  the  Oklahoma  City 
uditorium  from  January 
lary  14th,  I!I43. 
ay  for  receiving  printri  is 
1,  and  as  time  is  getting 
idvisefl  liy  the  organisers 


'iibmil 


I  it  tlH-y  will  li 


e  for 


given  tliei 
Dg  ciml  cxhiliition. 
ince   is   given    that    the 
;  condiivtcd  according  to 
c    Society    of     America 

hould  be  marked ' '  I'hoto- 
exhibition  only — no 
tfalue — to  be  returned  to 
>t  more  than  four  prints 
litted  by  any  one  exhibi- 
■ntry  fee  is  one  dollar, 
ints  will  be  mounted  and 
■glass. 

ir  forwarding  prints  and 
lications  regarding  the 
>klahoma  International 
itography.  BOO  Commer- 
ge  Building,  Oklahoma 
ima,  U.S.A. 

on  Composition 

ticle  in  American  Cine- 
for  June,  1H42,  entitleil, 
nposition  work  for  you," 
nnura,  A.S.C.,  writes  : 
ly  people  composition 
t  something  'arty'  and 
matter  of  making  your 
orative  to  look  at,  but 
ty  far  removed  from  the 
ms  of  the  practical  pic- 
Nothing  could  be  more 
.  Composition  is  a  very 
ana  of  guiding  the  audi- 
to  whatever  is  most 
n  a  scene — emphasising 
d  be  emphasised,  and 
,g  what  is  of  lesser  impor- 
e  are  three  chief  means 
in  a  motion  picture  com- 
7sUi(Hi,  lout  (or,  in  Koda- 
3ur},  and  moiion.  Usu- 
gle  composition  we  may 
put  all  three  to  work  in 
.binations.  If  we  make 
for  us,  the  result  is  not 
NJ'  composition,  but  a 
:lls  its  story  the  best  and 
It  way.  If  we  let  them 
•■-  as,  the  scene  is  likely  to 
a  poor  com|iosition,  but 
lanl-to- follow  dramatic- 
ually.  The  first  thing  to 
bout  using  position  for 
il  emphasis  is  the  fact 
we  look  at  any  picture 
aintiog.  phott^p^ph  or 
:ye  sut>consciously  starts 


hand  comer,  i  and 
moves  diagonally  up- 
ward toward  the 
upper       right  -  hand 


somewhere  nktng  this 
upward  left- to-right 
diagonal.  Kyou  can't 
do  this,  liiive  some- 
thing— it  needn't  be 
very  big  ;  it  Can  even 
be  a  twig  or  a  splotch 
ofshadow  if  it's  in 
the  right  place  — 
athwart  this  line  to 
divert  and  re -direct 
attention  toward 
your  principal  object 
of  interest."  The  ar- 
ticle also  deals  with 
such  points  as  "  what- 

camera  is  likely  to  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  a  composition"  ;  "tone  and 
colour  values  can  make  or  mar  a 
compositional  emphasis.  perhaps 
more  strongly  than  anything  else." 

War- Time  Care  of  Projectors 

An  article  on  "War-time  Conserva- 
tion in  Theatre  Projection,"  contain- 
ing a  useful  ten-point  programme  on 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment designed  ''  ' 
materials,  reduce  waa 
worn-out  parts,  and  tc 
motion  picture  theatres 
during  the  present  emergency,  ap- 
pears in  the  June,  1942,  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Engineer,. 

ABsociation  of  Scientific  Workers 

The  Exhibition  of  Photography  in 
Science  and  Industry  at  The  Hov.il 
I'hotoRraphic    Scicicty   in    NovemlKT 


salvage 
ible  the 


was  shown  at  Liverpool  1. 
and  will  be  held  at  the  l^xliibition 
Hall,  Central  Library,  St.  I'eter 
Square,  Manchester,  from  January 
2nd-16th.  It  will  be  open  daily  (ex- 
cluding Sundays)  from  9  a.m.  to 
6.30  p.m.  Admission  is  free.  11  is  to 
be  opened  at  2.30  p.m.  on  January 
2nd  by  Dr.  G.  S.  Smith,  the  Director 
of  the  Manchester  Municipal  I'atho- 
logical  Services. 

It  will  then  proceed  to  Oxtoril, 
Bristol  and  .several  centres  in  the  Mid- 
lands. 

War  Pictures 

The  .second  Exhibition  of  War 
llcturcii  by  members  ol  the  lirilish 
iVess  riiotographers'  .Assmiation 
oi>ened  last  mouth  at  the  Ufiird 
(;allcries,  lul.  High  HollKtrn.  W.C.I, 

\Vc  understand  that  the  l-;xhihilion 

miilctle.if  nt-M  mo' 


H.Ul      I 


APPARATUS   AND    MATERIALS 


I  Universal  Film  Cement 

sco.sity  enables  the  solution  ti: 
lUtrolled  on  the  splice,  am!  it  i 
not  tend  to  spread  over  the  surtai 
the  film.  It  makes  a  g.md  Mi 
splice  with  iKith  Wyvi  of  film, 
must  be  used  somewhat  spa  ring  I  j 
oliierwise  there  is  a  ten<lt^n<  y  for 
(ilm  to  buckle. 


Johnson's 

Johnson  and  Sons,  Manufacturing 
Chemists,  Ltd..  Hendon,  I^ndon, 
N.W.4,  have  submitted  for  test  a 
sampleof  their  new  "Universal"  Filu 
Cement,  designed  to  be  of  equal  usi 
with  either  normal  3.'>  min.  nitrate  o 
sub-standard  acetate  (saletvt  film. 

The  water-white,  slightly  visc.iu 
solution,  smells  very  strongly  o 
acetic  acid,  leaves  a  whitish  depo.sit  ethtient  addition  to  the  already  wide 
on  the  plates  of  the  splicer,  and  tends  range  of  aids  to  cinematogri^lters 
to  cause  the  latter  to  rust  a  little  if  it  and  photographers  which  is  put  out 
is  not  cleaned  after  use.    The  slight     by  this  finu.  ti.  H.  Sewell. 
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R.  P.  S.       PROCEEDINGS 

COUNCIL  MEETINGS 

ASnX  lAI.  Mtvtin^i;  of  the  Coum  il  was  held  at  US,  lYinces  (iate,  S.\V.7, 
on  NoviMiiber  2'An[.  1942,  wlien  tlie  following  were  present  :    Tlie  IVesi- 
dent.   Mr.   D.  Mai  Master,  in  the  chair;     Messrs.   Marcus  Adams,   .\.    |. 
iiiill.   .\.    ).  Catlord.   .\.   i:.   Dent.   IVrcy  W.   Harris,    1.  Midj^ley   lllingwortii, 
J.   I).    )ohnst(Mi.   \<     II.   Lawton.   \'.  j.  Mortimer,  Arthur  S.   NVwman.  J     11. 
Pledj.i;e  and  (i.  C  .  \\est(jn. 


The  Se(  retary  re})orteil  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  attorneys  in  New 
York  acting  in  the  estate  of  the  late 
Mr.  l*irie  MacDonald.  together  with  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Pirie  MacDonalds  will, 
under  clause  4  of  which  the  Society 
is  entitled  to  a  legacy  of  5,000  dollars 
together  with  the  I'orm  of  Discharge 


in  respect  of  the  lega<y  which  the 
attorneys  wished  to  have  executed 
under  the  Common  Seal  of  the 
Society. 

The  meeting  adopted  a  special 
resolution  authorising  the  Common 
Seal  of  the  Society  to  be  affixed  to 
the  document  in  (piestion. 


An  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  16,  Prince's  (iate.  S.\V.7, 
on  December  I4th.  1942,  when  the  following  were  present  :  The  President, 
Mr.  D.  McMaster,  in  the  chair  ;  Messrs.  A.  J.  Bull,  A.  J .  Catford.  J.  H.  Coote, 
A.  E.  Dent,  Fred  Green,  Percy  W.  Harris,  G.  E.  W.  Herbert.  T.  Midglev 
Illingworth,  J.  D.  Johnston.  R.  H.  Lawton,  F.J.  Mortimer.  Arthur  S.  Newman, 
Oliver  G.  Pike,  J.  Pledge.  S.  Schofield.  Thomas  H.  B.  Scott,  F.  J.  Tritton, 
C.  Waller  and  G.  C.  Weston. 


New  Members 

The     following    Candidates     were 
nominated  for  Membership  : — 

William  Roger  Anderson,  3,  Meadow  Rood, 
Beeston,  Nottingham.  (Member,  Notting- 
ham and  Notts  Phhotographic  Society.) 

Ernest  John  Andrews,  3tt,  Hill  Road,  Wim- 
bledon, S.W.IO. 

Maurice  Albert  Allsop,  1 26,  South  View  Road, 
Sheffield  7.  (Member,  Sheffield  Photo- 
graphic Society). 

Harold  Austin  Bassett-I.owke,  18,  Albion 
Place,  Northampton. 

l,loyd  Vernon  Bates,  410,  Dudley  Road,  Bir- 
mingham 18. 

John  Henry  Bayley,  Pemlxrrley,  Portraeth, 
Redruth. 

William  Beetham,  14,  The  Corners,  Thoru- 
Ion  Gate,  Cleveleys,  nr.  Blackpool. 

William  Bissett,  Ibrox  Post  Office,  Glasgow, 
S.W.I. 

Wilfred  James  Brown,  9,  Dawlish  Drive, 
IHnner. 

Margaret  Bourke- White  (Miss),  c/o  Time  and 
Life,  l,td.,  4,  Dean  Street,  I^ondon,  W.l. 

Arthur  Blakey,  22,  Station  Road,  Baildt)n, 
Yorks.    (Meml>cr,  Bradford  Camera  Club). 

Robert  William  Burt,  10«,  yueenlKjro'  Road, 
Shcerness,  Kent. 

A.  J.  Caithness,  J,imc  House,  0>al  Wynd, 
Kirkcaldy. 

John  Owen  Cannam,  B.Sc.,  D.J,.C.  (Hons), 
c  o  Mr.  A.  Wheclliouse,  Yonda,  I'oljiunlH*, 
Avenue,  Chesterfield.  (Member,  Chester- 
field Photographic  Society). 

WiUiam  Albert  Caro,  B.Sc.,  A.I.C.,  F.C.S., 
(53,  Musters  Road,  West  Bridgford,  Not- 
tinghtmx.  (Memlxrr,  Nottingham  and 
Notts   Photographic  Society). 

Harry  Chapman,  22,  Sydney  Street,  Stret- 
ford,  Manchester.  (Member,  Miinchcster 
Amateur  IMiotogniphic  Society). 


Frank    GreenwiKxi    Clegg,    I.C.I.     (C»eneral 

Chemicals)  I,td.,  Wigg  Works,  East,  Run- 
corn. 
Denis  Crowley,  53,  Mobhi  Road,  Glasnevin, 

Dublin.     (Member,  I'hotographic  S<Knety 

of  Ireland). 
.Andrew    D'Arcy,    Pantlludw,    Machynlleth, 

Montgomeryshire. 
John  Arthur  Dixon  (Capt.).  The  Gateway, 

I«uccombe,  Shanklin,  I.sle  of  Wight. 
Eric  Norman  D<xld,  Ph.D.,  A.I.C.,  Holme - 

thorpe.  Glebe  Park  Avenue,  Bedhampton, 

Hants.  (Member,  Petersfield  Photographic 

Society). 
Jimies  Donald  Donlevy,  11,  Hansen  Avenue, 

Bramley,  Leeds.      (Member,  Armley  and 

Wortley   Photographic   Society). 
George  I.enato  Doran,   2«i,   Rutland  .Street, 

Filey. 
(»eorge   Edgar   Gregory,    2,    Kennett   Close, 

Norwich.    (Meml)er,  Norwich  and  Di'^lrict 

Photograpliic  Smnety.) 
Harold    Hiles,    Stanmer,     Hreinton     Road, 

Hereford. 
E<lward  Harman,  Medical  Hall,  Ciurick on 

Shannon,  Eire.      (Member,    Photo]k'raj)hic 

Society  of  Ireland). 
John  Rowland   HcKlge,   .M.IMv,   WcHMkote 

Upham,  Hants. 
Maurice    Parker    Ingram,    (17.    Miirnx)r()U),'li 

Park  South,  Belfast. 
Domild    Junor,    Eagle    House,    .\lK.'nlovey. 

(Member,  Photographic  Miniature   Toslal 

Portfolio). 
John  Charles  Kingcome.  B.Sc.,  A.I.C  ,   1:5, 

Wixxibury    .\ venue,    Pelerslicld,    Hants. 

(Member,  Petersfield   l*hotographic   Soci- 
ety). 
Cornelius  Henry  t,ee,  19,  Taptonville  Road, 

Sheffield  10. 
David  Price  I.,ewis,  33,  North  All>ert  Rotul, 

Norton,  Stockton-on-Tees. 


William  Henry  Marquis,  :{.  Wiwm 
Welwyn    Garden    City,        (Mei 
Plate  Pmtal  Club). 
AllKTt  Marrion,  12,  Victnriii  (iiiri 

(irove,  Oxton,  Cheshire.     (Mem 

jMMiI  Amiiteur  Photfjgraphic  A 

William    I'rands   Nuttall,    47,    'J 

Walton -on  Thames    (Menil»cT,  ] 

Amateur   I'hotograj>liic  S<K*iel\ 
Charles  KoU'tt  Oswiii,  2,  King  S<iii 

water. 
Wni.  Terrelt,  .\gfa  .Xur^o*  Corfu  »ra 

hanipton.  New  York,  r.S.A. 
l-re<lerick    W.    Ricks,    19,    Comp 

Sherwo«Kl,   Nottingham.       (Met 

tingham  ami  Notts  Phot<i}{raph 
F.   P.  Schulz   (Dr.),   2H,  Chessing 

I.tmdon,  N.3. 
Clmrles  Ernest  Sext<»n,  M.I.EE., 

Redhill. 
Charles    Parr    Straw.    61,     HiRhfi 

West  Bridgford,  Nottinf^ham. 

Nottingham     and      Notts      Ph 

Society). 
Helen   Doris  Poynter  Stewart  (3i 

goyne,  Warren  Drive,  Kingswcx 

(Member,  Photographic  Miniat 

Portfolio). 
Eric  Spencer  Stewart,   Wyvem, 

tx>mbe  Road,  Alverstoke,  Gospc 

ber,  Petersfield  Photographic  i 
Gottfried    Spiegler,    F.Inst. P.,    1 

Cancer  Hospital,  Fulham  Road 
Samuel  Simons,  2,  Francis  Road, 
N.  A.  M.  Swettenham  (I^t.-Col.,  R 

cote,  i,ittle  Barrington,  Oxon. 
James   Swarbrick,   Swarbrick    St 

George  Street,  I<ondon,  W.  I. 
Leonard      Charles      Yoke,       "No 

Bamby,  nr.  Beccles,  Suffolk. 

Norwich      and      District       Ph« 

Society). 
.Albert  Victor  Weatherhead,   F.R 

Bourne  VMew,  Greenford,  Midd 
Howard  Wils<m,  Tir-y-coed,  Roe  ' 

Conway. 
C»eorgc  Henry  Waumsley,  18,  Park 

.\rmley,  I.eeds  12.    (Meml>er,  A 

Wortley  Photographic  Society) 
Reginald    Wilsher,    2,    Corporatic 

Chesterfield,       Derbyshire. 

Chesterfield  Photographic  Societ 
Raymond     Bradley     Woodall     (Sj 

geants'     Mess,    R.A.F.,    Sawbri 

Herts.      {Meml>er,   Southampto 

Clul)). 
Ivdward    Watson,    32,    St.    Ann's 

Hurley,  l.ceds  4.      (Memt)er,  Ai 

Wortley  IVS  ). 

JINIOR   MlCxMBERSHIP 

Heniartl    Behrens,    Station     Hous 

Hailing,  nr.  Rochester,  Kent. 
r.eorge    William    I,ewis    Moore,    '. 

Warden  Road,  I,iverpool  28. 
Henry  SniiUi  (I,. AC,  628459),  55  ! 

R  A.F.,  M.lvF. 
Gwendoline  Wilsher   (Mrs.),   2,  Ci 

Street,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire 

l>er,  Chesterfield  l*hotographic  S 
J.  A.  Zeal,  109,  Seliert  Road,  Fa 

I«ondou,  E-7. 
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indidates  who  were  norain- 
the  Meeting  of  the  Council 
November  9th,  1942  {see  p. 
cember,  1942,  issue  this 
were  elected  to  Membership. 


)uncil  regretted  to  learn  of 
•y  death  of  Mr.  Alex.  F.  W. 
Associate),     of     Whitefield, 


ble  Society 

'uncil  received  the  following 
h  much  appreciation  : 

rday's  annual  meeting  Oval 
Society   voted   you    warm 

ngs  and  heartfelt  wishes  for 
Christmas  and  victory  to 

Hied  Nations. 

Joseph  Bing." 

resolved  that  the  greetings 
les  be  acknowledged  and 
ted  in  the  warmest  possible 


*e  Agricultural  Record 
littee 

onse  to  an  invitation  to  ap- 
•ee  representatives  of  the 
t  the  Berkshire  Architectural 
ommittee,  the  Council  had 
in  nominating  Mr.  Marcus 
i^.R.P.S.,  and  Mr.  Parsons 
K.  M.  Parsons,  F.R.P.S. 

aylor  Memorial  Lecture 

uncil  had  pleasure  in  sup- 
le  nomination  of  Mr.  K.  R. 
.Sc,  (Fellow)  as  the  Lecturer 
5th  Traill  Taylor  Memorial 
ind  in  learning  that  subject 
le  invitation  had  been  ac- 
Mr.  Davies. 


jncil  accepted  the  following 
much  appreciation  : — 

tographs  illustrating   OphthiUmic 

by  and  from  Squadron  Leader 

xce,    R.C.A.F.,    Ottawa,    Canada 

jn  of  seventeen  Ixx^k.s  on  plioto- 
i  Mr.  G.  C.  Weston  (Fellow)  :  The 
c  Colourist  (The  Nutshell  Series)  ; 
anlern  (The  Nutshell  Series)  ;  The 
Drawing,  by  John  Kuskin  ;  The 
chitecture,  by  John  Kuskin  ;  l,ec- 
,  by  John  Ruskin  ;  l*hotograph>- 
The  Premier  Handbook)  ;  Carbon 
•  Made  Easy,  by  Thomas  IlUng- 
loor  Photography,  by  Bertha  M. 
The  Story  of  Photography,  by 
irey  ;  Photography  for  tlie  Press, 
rtimer  ;  Platinotype  Printing,  by 
Hinton  ;  P.O.P.,  by  A.  H«.rslcy 
[)ur  Printing,  by  W.  I).  Richmond  ; 
e  Mi^ng,  by  John  A.  Hodges  ; 
adscape  Photography,  by  J.  C. 


Warbug  ;  The  Photographer's  Concise  Dic- 
tionary, by  Rev.  F.  C.  I«ambert ;  The  Technics 
of  the  Hand  Camera,  by  W.  B.  Coventry. 

A  copy  of  "Shooting  the  Russian  War," 
written  and  photographed  by  Miss  Margaret 
Bourke  WTiite,  of  New  York  (Simon  and  Schus- 
ter, New  York,  1942).  From  Miss  Margaret 
Bourke  White.    For  the  Ubrary. 

A  copy  of  "A  New  A  B  C  in  Colourphoto- 
graphy,"  designed  by  George  A.  Adams,  photo- 
graphed by  Paul  Henning  (Memljer).   (I^jndon: 


Collins).  From  Mr.  Paul  Henning  (Member). 
For  the  l,ibrary. 

A  copy  of  "Cinderella"— A  Fairy  Tale  in 
Colour  Photography.  Illustrated  by  George  A. 
.\dams  ;  Colour  Photography  by  Paul  Henning 
(Member).  Dolls  designed  and  made  by  Amalia 
Serkin.  (l^ndon  :  Collins).  From  Mr.  Paul 
Henning  (Member).    For  the  l,ibrary. 

Kodak  Bulletin  of  Current  Photographic 
Information  :  hick  numbers  for  inclusion  in 
the  l,ibrary,  from  Messrs.  Kodak,  l,td. 


KINEMATOGRAPH   SECTION 


Film  Advice  Bureau 

Correspondence  from  members  of 
the  Kinematograph  Group  has  shown 
that  there  is  a  real  need  for  an 
"Advice  Bureau,"  and,  accordingly, 
the  services  of  experts  on  various 
aspects  of  kinematography  have  now 
been  enUsted  to  advise  on  technical 
and  production  problems.  The 
honorary  secretary  will  refer  enquiries 
promptly  to  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties. 

A  Film  Criticism  Service  is  now 
operating  and  it  is  hoped  that 
members  will  make  use  of  the 
facilities. 

The  procedure  is  quite  simple.  In 
the  first  place  write  to  the  secretary 
giving  him  details  of  the  film  to  be 
criticised,  namely,  length,  width  and 
title.  He  will  later  advise  you  when, 
how  and  to  whom  the  film  should  be 
forwarded.  It  will  be  viewed  by  the 
committee  and  returned  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  The  criticism, 
which  will  be  signed  by  at  least  one 
member  of  the   viewing  committee, 


and  Criticism  Service 

will  follow  within  the  next  week  or  so. 

The  main  thing  to  remember  is  not 
to  send  a  film  until  requested,  the 
object  of  this  being  to  collect  details 
of  a  number  of  films  which  can  be 
called  in  and  viewed  at  one  session. 
Return  postage  should  be  contributed 
by  the  member.  Although  every 
care  will  be  taken  of  films,  the 
committee  cannot  accept  responsi- 
bility for  any  damage  which  they 
may  receive  in  transit  or  during  the 
time  that  they  are  in  their  hands. 
Mr.  Percy  .Harris.  F.R.P.S.,  Mr. 
George  Sewell,  A.R.P.S.,  and  Mr. 
G.  C.  Weston,  F.R.P.S.,  are  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Criticism 
Committee,  and  they  will  have  the 
power  to  co-opt  specialists  in  any 
field  of  kinematography. 

Communications  regarding  Kine- 
matograph Group  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  the  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  Stanley  Schofield,  F.R.P.S., 
Sheridan,  4,  Norwood  Drive,  North 
Harrow,  Middlesex. 


MINIATURE   CAMERA   GROUP 

Annual  General  Meeting 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the     stone,  F.R.P.S.,  Messrs.  1).  McMasler, 


Miniature  Camera  (iroup  will  be  held 
at  16,  Prince's  Gate,  Kensington, 
S.W.7,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  27th 
March,  1943,  at  3  p.m. 

The  Secretary's  report  and  tlie 
Hon.  Treasurer's  accounts  will  be 
presented  to  the  Members  at  the 
meeting. 

The  present  Committee,  whose 
names  are  given  below,  comj^rise 
those  who  have  been  entrusted  with 
similar  duties  during  the  last  two 
vears.  It  is  thought  that  fresh  blood 
may  be  desired  on  the  Committee  ; 
further  nominations  may  be  made  by 
post  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  or  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

Miniature  Camera  Group  Co.m- 
MITTEE  :  Chairman — Mr.  Percy  W. 
Harris,  !•. K.P.S.  ;  Hon.  Sccn-tarv  -- 
Col.  \V.  Syrnon.  A.  K.P.S.  ;  lion. 
'I'rt'asiirrr  Mr.  K.  II.  I.awtoii. 
F.R.P.S.  Messrs.       Stanlev        \V 

Bowler.  !•. K.P.S.,  Olal  HWm  h. 
F.R.P.S..  The  Hon.   M.   W.  Flphin- 


F.R.P.S.,  G.  B.  Macalpine,  B.Sc 
H.  S.  Newcombe,  F.  K.P.S.,  Paul 
Shillabeer,  F.R.P.S..  Dr.  D.  A. 
Spencer,  F.R.P.S. 

Immediately  following  the  formal 
business  of  the  above  .Meeting,  there 
will  be  another  of  the  very  popular 
print  criticisms,  based  on  the  pictures 
selected  and  hung  in  the  Group's 
.\nnual  Exhibition,  open  during  the 
month  of  March.  These  criticisms 
will  l)e  made  jointly  bv  Mr.  I). 
.Mc.Master.  F.R.P.S.,  aiid  Mr.  Richard 
\.  llaile.  F.R.P.S. 

While  every  eiuleivonr  is  being 
made  to  keep  the  Ciroup's  addresso- 
graph  up  to  date,  it  is  po.ssible  that 
some  letters,  exhibition  entry  forms, 
etc.,  may  have  gone  astray.  We 
would  request  Members,  therefore, 
to  notify  any  change  of  address. 

\\  .  SVMON. 

I  Ion.  StM  iil.n  y. 
Miniature  Camera  Group. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS^^ 


F«bnMtf7  4th  to  27tli. 

of  Manrhntg 
Fhotogrmphic  Society,  UC 
1042. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Members  arc  rciniiuled  that  tlie  Annual  Subscription 
for  11)43  became  due  on  January  1st. 

The  subscription  tor  lellows.  Associates  and  Members 
is  l"!  2s.  Od.  ;  (.roup  subst  ri])tions,  which  l)ecame  due 
for  renewal  on  tlic  same  day,  are  as  follr)ws  :  Scientific 
and  Technical  (".roup,  7s.  (ul.  ;  tectorial  (iroup,  5s.  ; 
Colour  Ciroup,  2s.  6d.  ;  Miniature  Camera  (rroup,  5s.  ; 
Kinematograph  Section,  5s. 

Group  subscriptions  may  be  included  with  the  Annual 
Sub.scription.  and  sliould  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary, 
The  Royal  l^hotographic  Society,  16,  Prince's  Gate, 
London,  S.\V.7. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  under  which  Members 
resident  in  the  U.S.A.  may  pay  their  subscriptions  to 
the  Society  through  their  own  Bank  to  The  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  in  New  York,  or  direct  to  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Such  subscriptions 
should  be  paid  to  the  Bank  for  the  credit  of  The  Royal 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  ydth.  the  Midland 
Bank,  Russell  Square  Branch,  London,  account.  Members 
instructing  their  Bankers  to  make  the  remittance  to 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  are  requested  to 
ask  them  to  mention  their  names,  addresses  and  status 
(Fellow,  Associate,  Member)  ;  and  Members  making  the 
remittance  direct  to  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
Y'ork  are  requested  to  give  this  information. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  payment  should  be  made 

"For  the  credit  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  ]3ritain  with  the  Midland  Bank,  Russell 
S<iuare,  IvOndon." 

II  will  be  appreciated  if  Members  when  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  facility  will  advise  the  Secretary  at  the  same 
time. 

The  nominal  .\nnual  Subscrij)tion  in  I'.S.  currency 
for  Fellows.  .Associates  and  Members  is  ten  dollars. 


LECTURE  SESSION 

The  fullowiug  meetings  will  be 
UcUl  at  16,  Prmcc's  Gate,  S.W.7 
(unless  otherwise  stated) : — 

Saturday,  January  2nd,  3  p.m. 
I«antern  I,ecture,  "Hebridean 
Memories."  Bv  G.  B.  Kearev, 
F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U.,  F.R.P.S. 

Friday,  January  8th,  0  p.m. 
Informal  Meeting  of  the  IMctorial 
Group.  "My  Kxperience  with  Chil- 
dren in  their  Homes."  By  Miirc-us 
Adams,  F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  January  9th,  W  p.m. 
Mt-etiuK  arrange<l  by  the  rictorial 
Group.  "The  Hxixwuro  Meter  and 
the  Mctorial  Photographer."  By 
Percy  W.  Harris,  F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,    January    16th,    3 

p.m.  ( 1 )  Meeting  arranged  by  the 
Kinematograph  Section,  "The  Itt 
nun.  Film  and  the  Dynamics  of 
Living  Matter."  By.  J.  Yule  Boguc, 
Pr(»fess<)r  of  Physiology,  Nuffickl 
Institute  tor  Medical  Research. 
(i:)  MeetiuK  arranged  by  the  Colour 
viioup,  3  p.m.  "Colour  Photo 
j:raphy  C.in  II  l>c  Art?"  Dis 
v'ussinn  to  he  opened  by  V.  P. 
Milner,  A.R.C.A. 


Friday,  January  22nd,  <)  p.m. 
InfomuU  Meeting  of  the  Pictori«d 
Group.  "Photography  by  Sea  and 
Air  in  War  and  Peace."  By  Charles 
K.  Brown,  A.R.P.S. 

Saturday,    January    23rd,    3 

p.m.  Meeting  arranged  by  the 
Miniature  Camera  Group.  "What 
the  Miniaturist  would  like  after 
the  War."  By  Percy  W.  Harris, 
F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,    January    30tli,    3 

p.m.  Projection  Optics.  By  Arthur 
S.  Newman,  Hon.  F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,    February    6th,    3 

p.m.  Meeting  amuiged  by  the  Col- 
our Group.  "Separation  Negatives 
from  Dufaycolor  Originals."  By 
Major  A.  B.  Cornwull-Clvne, 
F.R.P.S.,  and  C.  H.  Beale, 
A.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  February  13th,  3 

p.m.  "Phott)graphy's  Part  in  the 
War,"  (third  yetu-).  By  F.  J.  Mor- 
timer, C.B.K.,  Hon.  F.R.P.S., 
F.R.A.S. 

Saturday,   February  20th,   3 

p.m.  Meeting  arranged  by  tlic  Kin- 
onuttograph  Strction.  Cinemato- 
graphy in  War  Time.  No.  4.  "Film 
Making  with  the  R.A.F."  Squad- 
ron JUeader  D.  N.  Twist. 


Saturday,  February  27Ui,  8 

p.m.  Meeting  arranged  bv  the 
Miniature  Camera  Group.  "Molti- 
grade  and  the  latest  Tediniqae  in 
Using  this  Paper."  By  I,.  V.  Chil- 
ton, P.R.P.S.,  of  nford,  I«td. 

Saturday,  March  6th,  3  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Pictorial 
Group.  A  Talk  by  I«ancelot  Vining 
(Fellow). 

Toasday,  March  9th,  8  p.m. 
Aimoal  General  Meeting.  Mem- 
bers, Aaaodates,  PellowB,  only. 

Saturday,  March  13th,  2.30 
p.m.  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Colour  Group.  8  p.m. — "lik- 
ing Cok>ur  PrinU."  By  Jbx^  H. 
Coote,  F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  March  20th,  3  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Kine- 
matograph Section.  "Sight  and 
Sound  in  Sub-Standard  Colour 
Pihn  and  Slow-Speed  Recording." 
By  Rex  Calvert  and  Alex.  Waters. 
Tanar  (British)  Corporation. 

Saturday,  March  27th,  8  p.m. 
Annual  G^eral  Meeting  of  the 
Miniature  Camera  Group,  followed 
by  Technical  and  Pictorial  Critic- 
isms by  D.  McMastcr,  F.R.P.S., 
and  Richard  N.  HaUe,  F.R.P.S. 


JOINT  MEETINGS 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  following  arrangements  for 
Joint  Meeting.  Arrangements  for 
similar  Joint  Meetings  are  being 
made  by  other  Societies,  and  will 
be  announced  in  due  course. 

Birmingham  Photographic 
Society,  York  House,  Great 
Chicles  Street,  Birmingham  3. 

Saturday,  January  16th,  2.45 
p.m.  Display  of  Films  by  the  Film 
Officer  of  the  Birminghmu  Branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Information.  (1) 
"Control  Room"  ;  (2)  "KiU  or  be 
Killed"  ;  (3)  "I^isten  to  BriUiin"; 
(4)  "The  Harvest  Shall  Come." 

Bradford  Photographic  Soci- 
ety, Mechanics'  Institute,  Brad- 
ford. 

Saturday,  February   13th,   3 

p.m.  "Gum-Bichromate  Multiple 
Printing  :  Some  Recent  Experi- 
ments." By  G.  Halford,  A.R.C.A., 
F.R.P.S. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Society,  49,  I^wer  Mos- 
Icy  Street,  Manchester. 

Saturday,    January    16th,    3 

p.m.  Lecture  bv  Ivric  Huskinj;, 
F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,    February    6th,    :l 

p.m.  Lecture  bv  I).  McMasUr, 
F.R.P.S. 

Rotherham  Photographic 
Society,  Tlic  Crofts,  Moorgatc. 
Rotherliam,  Sunday,  March  i4th, 
3  p.m.  "Old  Rotherham."  BvMiss 
D.  Green  and  T.  SiUvin. 

EXHIBITIONS  AT 
16,  PRINCE'S  GATE 

January  4th  to  JOth.  (i)  I  he 
Photographic  Alliance  Competition 
Prints  and  Slides,  1942  ;  (2)  Dog 
Portraits,  by  A.  S.  Mawbinncy, 
F.R.P.S.,  of  New  York. 


Miniata 


March  4di  to  31st. 

Camera  Gfoup 
tlon. 

April.  Printa  by  Ovobb 
Readers  of  The  AmaUw  Ph$.- 
grmphtr. 

May.    Central    Aaaociatiini 
Photographic     Societies'     Ann 
Exhibition. 

June.  (1)  Pictorial  Group  Ma 
ben' Annual  Sxhibitkm.  (2)  Spa 
ish  Cathedrals  and  Churches.  ^ 
J.  R.  H.  Weaver,  M.A. 

Pk» 

Prir8 


Jnly.  (1)  Th0 
grmpker  Prke 
(2)  Colour  Photogxsplij. 


Sept.' 

Ezhi&tl 


>*Oct« 
ition. 


.8. 


Fellowship  and  A  snorlaf rnlrif 

Notice  is  her^y  given  that  s^ 
plications  for  the  Iralowshq)  ac 
Aaaodateship  in  all  Sections  «i 
t>e  consideied  by  the  Advison 
Committees  appointed  by  tt 
CoundL  Associates  desiziiig  t 
take  up  tlie  Fellowship,  and  Mob 
bers  desiring  to  take  up  the  AflBoc 
ateship  in  any  Section,  shodl 
address  their  implications  to  th 
Secretary  not  later  than  April  hi 
on  f6rnis  to  be  obtained  from  Ui 
at  16,  Prfaice's  Gate,  8.W.7. 

The  Advisory  Ooaumittees  is  d 
Sections  wUl  nseet  half -yearlr  a 
future,  in  April  and  October. 

RJP.S.    MBMBmSHIP 

In  order  to  stimulate  a  otfi 
direct  hiterest  in  the  actirities  e 
the  R.P.S.  among  wm'*">mks  i 
affiliated  societies,  and  at  th 
same  time  to  aflord  officials  x 
incentive  to  benefit  the  finandi 
position  of  their  own  societies,  th 
Council  of  The  Rojral  Photogcapti 
Society  offers  a  spiedal  rdiate  of  S 
per  cent  of  the  fint  year's  safasoir 
tion  of  each  member  of  an  affiliate 
society  who  joins  the  R.P.S. 

The  primary  object  of  membc 
ship  is  to  assist  the  Cotmdl  i 
furthering  the  advancement  c 
photography,  but  there  are  ma^ 
privileges  incidental  to  mernbd 
ship,  including  the  receh>t  of  a  ccf! 
of  this  Journal  immediately  npo 
publication  eadi  month. 

The  Asaodateship  and  FeUc 
ship  will  natnrally  interest  tfaa 
who  have  progressed  in  the  art  i 
science  of  photography.  These  a: 
coveted  distincnons,  and  are  a 
cepted  universally  as  evidence  t 
genuine  photographfc  ability. 

The  entrance  fee  of  one  guiuct^ 
idready  waived  to  members  •' 
:iftiliatctl  Sf)cieties,  and  theamom 
of  the  rebate  to  the  societies  i 
which  the  new  members  bdM 
will  therefore  be  10s.  fid.  in  eac 
instance. 

Secretaries  of  "ffiMattil  sodeti 
arc  invited  to  give  their  carei 
attention  to  this  scheme  and  to  o 
(>p<*rate  in  making  it  sucoessh 
The  Secretary  of  The  Royal  Phot" 
}4niphic  Society  will  be  glad  ti>  gn 
them  further  particulars  and  ' 
furnish  copies  of  the  Society 
prospectus,  or  to  communics^ 
direct  with  prospective  membe(» 
theywUl  furnish  their  names  a 
addresses. 
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etforts  are,  again  generally 
gained  by  those  individuals, 
muke  relatively  few  prints,  1 
H  great  deal  of  time  and  efia 
laking. 


But, 


a  ther 


compensations  for  the  tntvi 
lorm  of  enriched  backg 
]ioignan  t  memories  and  of ' 
tal  horizons,  so  too  tf 
!>liotngrapher  may  jtutb 
he  snot  entirely  ehcattfl 
act  oi  h  s  inability  to  CI 
)  e  es  of  an.  He  baa  f 
i)f  man>  a  pleasant  tic 
hrough  IS  pliotc«ra|dtt 
f  man)  a  Iriend  gained 
nter  hinge  of  informaHi 
hat  an  photographic  n 
can  thro  on  raemory'H 
dreds  of  dehghtful  ki 
surveyed  and  studied  h 
ing  them  for  his  futol 
lixcppt   in  ii.  few  c" 


during  the 


ROAMING    AROUND 

By  D.  McMasler,  F.R.P.S. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  anti  the 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society,  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
latter  on  November  21st,  1942,  an  illustrated  lecture  was  given  by 
Mr.  D.  McMaster,  F.R.P.S.,  President  of  the  "Royal,"  bearing  the 
above  title.  The  Chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Mason,  President 
of  the  B.P.S.,  who  gave  the  lecturer  a  hearty  welcome  on  behalf  of 
his  Society. 

Mr.  McMaster,  on  his  part,  said  he  bn 
and  good  fellowship  from  the 
Council  and  membership  of  the 
"Royal,"  and  assured  his  audi- 
ence of  the  friendship  and  sym- 
pathy of  photographic  organisa- 
tions in  hisown  country,  America, 
towards  their  British  comrades. 


THE  rolling  stone  gathers  iin 
mosa.  The  wandering  traveilLT, 
more  often  than  not,  builds  no 
store  of  this  world's  goods  to  take 
care  ol  him  in  old  age.  And,  by  ilif 
same  token,  the  roaming  photo- 
grapher, whose  itching  finger  has  kept 
led  hot  the  release  trigger  ol  in- 
numerable shutters,  produces,  as  ,i 
rule,  no  epic  pictures.  Certainly,  thir. 
is  true  of  this  afternoon's  speaker. 
The  materia!  things  of  life,  generally 
speaking,  mount  up  tor  the  steady, 
hard-working,  stay-at-horac.  who  is 
willing  to  subjugate  such  adventurous 
spirit  as  he  may  possess  and  bend  his 
every  energy  to  the  routine  tasks. 
The    great     photographic     pictorial 


.1  the  I 


if  the  a 


friendships. 

while   taking   "shots" 
stalked    myself,    by   u 

own    pet    spots    with     me 
direct  me  to  other  hunting  g 
Almost  without  exception  ll 
versions  have  been  worth-wl 
productive. 

We  hear  much  these  d. 
necessity  for  establishing  3 
interchanging  informatioq^fl 
the  different  countries,  aboii| 
toms,  habits,  and  modes  of  9 
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nd  riglilly  so,  that  the  more 
lo  know  oach  other  when 
mcs  the  less  iikeUhood  there 
I  a  repetition  of  this  present 
A  great  deal  is  written  and 
ibout  the  uses  to  which  radio 
put  in  the  securing  of  inter- 
understanding.  The  power 
vritten  Press  is  stressed  and 
i>  been  talk  of  the  intemation 
of  some  of  our  papen.  Too 
1  been  mentioned  of  the  uses 
hotngrajih  and  of  the  photo 


.   the   < 


;   of 


D.  McWaiKf,  fJi^S. 


popular  are  adding  their  influence  to 
such  older  and  more  sedate  illustrated 
periodicals  as  Thf  Illuslraled  London 
Xews.  Without  question,  periodicals 
of  this  type  are  conveying  to  the  peo- 
ples in  orher  lands  the  storv  o I  life  as 
It  is  lived  in  this  country  and  of 
course,  we  are  getting  through  the 
same  joumals  a  glimpse  of  life  as 
carried  on  elscw  here 

\ll  this  IS  bound  to  increase  with 
the  tendeni-j  towards  photographii 
printing  with  the  introduction  ol 
theaper  and  better  photo  methaniial 
methods  and   of  t^Dur-e   a  little  liter 


on.  with  the  extended  use  of  colour 
photography.  In  a  slightly  lesser  way 
the  illustrations  in  ttie  daily  news- 
papers will  have  a  greater  effect  on 
the  interchange  of  information  as  the 
use  of  [littures  liecomes  greater.    Al- 

ihe  illusir^itions  in  the  morning  news- 
p.iper.  11  IS  probably  true  that  in 
those  countries  where  there  is  a  high 
proportion  of  illiterate  or  poorly 
educated  people,  the  pictures  repre- 
sent a  large  share  of  the  news  which 
they  receive  from  the  papers.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  wise  use  of  photo- 
graphs, and.  in  particular,  of  those 
intimate  and  interesting  pictures 
taken  by  the  caiiual  traveller,  would 
tend  towards  greater  understanding 
amongst  the  nations. 

At  home  here.  too.  the  increased 
usage  of  the  camera  to  depict  inter- 
esting and  pictorial  "shots"  will  lielji 
to  encourage  and  pretierve  all  thai  is 
best  in  the  cultural  fields.  Travelling 
by  car  recently  from  London  to 
Oxford  with  a  well-known  .\merican 
architect,  the  speaker  many  times 
paused  to  point  out  interesting  pic- 
tures, design  motifs  made  by  farm- 
houses or  farm  lands,  and  pictorial 
lightings.  A  comment  by  this 
architect  will  be  of  interest.  He 
stated  that  he  has  invariably  found 
that  those  people  who  have  an  inter- 
est in  art,  in  photography  as  a  tiranch 
of  art.  are  always  Ule  ones  who  in  his 
company  seem  to  get  the  most  out  of 
any  trip.  They  are  constantly  on  the 
alert  for  the  pictorial,  the  Iieautiful, 
and  whether  or  not  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  stop  and  take  the 
picture,  they  seem  to  have  the  faculty 


as  the  I  mematograph  the 
d  joiirmK  and  the  photo 
clubs  and  exhibitions     What 

liflicult  to  believe  that  manj 
bavE  so  inHuenced  certain 
I  our  lives  as  hase  the  mo\ 
ores  \Sithout  question  the 
d  slandatd"!  of  livmg  shown 
ereen,  whiih  are  purportedly 
to  all  phases  of  \menLan 
re  tamed  to  those  people 
■e  seemed  lo  haie  been  less 
L  An  allure  and  an  im  en 
raiwt  Iheir  status  This  has 
applied  to  clothes  modes  of 
y  automobiles  etc  but  has 
I  to  social  condilioos  oi  all 
I  many  cases  the  mlluences  of 
nnes  could  not  have  been  of 
In  other  cases  Ihej  have 
idoubtedl)  for  the  good 
itesG,  the  inHueiiLi  has  been 
d  it  IS  on  tins  point  th  il  I 


,    the  II 


■  illus 
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?siing  thetc  points  of  beautv 
minds.  I  agree  most  heartily 
with  these  observations  of  my  frienil 
the  architect.  It  has  been  my  own 
hat  pictorial  1y  minded 
to  get  far  more  out  of  a 
those  whose  senses  have 
developed. 
rinuehdiacussionthe.se  days 
*  about  the  future  plan- 
ning of  cities  and  of  towns  and  of 
highways.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
roaming  traveller-photographer  who 
ba£  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
appreciating  the  tieat  of  architecture 
in  many  countrieB,  and,  most  of  all, 
of  this  country,  must  do  everything 
possible  to  matte  certain  that  in  the 
replanning  we  do  not  get  so  immer^ecl 
in  the  new  modem  ideas  that  we 
neglect  to  usL-  the  beautiful  tyjies  of 
architecture    which    have    been    so 

£  leasing  in  the  past.  It  would  be  the 
eight  of  folly,  1  submit,  Co  build 
cities  of  purely  utilitarian  design  in 
brick  and  stone  and  concrete,  beauti- 
fully lighted,  splendid  from  a  sanitary 
Ct  of  view,  easy  of  access  and  with 
d  boulevards.  Such  a  city  or 
such  a  town  might  have  no  soul,  it  is 
entirely  possible  to  combine  with 
these  plans  something  of  the  charm  of 
British  design  of  the  past,  l:*hoto- 
graphers  can  contribute  greatly  by 
lifting  their  influence  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  these  solely  utilitarian 
designs. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
and  most  satisfying  things  that  the 
roaming  photographer  picks  up  and 
retains  are  his  memories  and  impres- 
sions of  his  photographic  travels. 
Since  it  is  about  these  impre-sssions 
that  I  particularly  wish  to  spealc  to 


lantern    slides    which,    much    better 
than  1  can,  talk  for  themselves, 

Mr,  McMaster  then  went  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  lantern  slides  he  had  taken 
to  Bia-minghnm  with  him.  rnminc:it- 
ing  upon  llic  iiiiprc- -khi-  lie  h.iil 
received    ol    mihh-    irl    Iht-    LJitlidiii 


j1  Sj  m  t  Ar  igon  and  to  t'iitaloni.L 
thmi,!.  through  the  Pvrenees  to  l*er- 
pignan  Ldrca.ssonne  and  the  blur 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
slides  showed  pomts  of  view  in  Cen- 
tral 1  ranee  and  along  the  hnitr 
\  allev  then  to  Normandy  and  I^it 
tani  Irtm  1  ere  the  slides  led  It, 
sections  of  Sikilzerland  and  to  llic 
\ustnan  Ivrol  where  a  considerabk 
variety  of  scenery  wasshown,  Ittra^ 
ivident  that  the  speaker  had  a 
bond  ol  atlection  tor  the  c 
people  he  encountered  i 
Tyrolean  villages.  He  descrilM 
villagers  as  independent  uMl, 
as  IrieniUy  and  uniflectod'j 
were  harni  working.  i 

Some  of  the  finest  slides^  «l 
tlie  most  interesting,  were  f 
lives  taken  in  Germany, 
the  Black  I'orest.  R  "' 
Tauber,  Nuremburg.  . 
the  upper  Rhine  were  depict 
mmiher  of  comments  made  up4 
ilistriLls  ,m(l  iipdn  the  jieople  of  ll 
••rili(in>.  Hiill.ii;il  was  touched  utKX> 
ami  then  Mr  McMaster  jiimi)ed  oviT 
to  the  IsLiiul  of  Skye,  and  to  ik 
Scottish  Highlands.  He  thought  ii 
might  he  interesting  to  hiK  audieuiT 
to  -sec  the  type  of  picture  which  wi' 
vcrage  ti 


At  1.1 


inri  t 


I   by  s 


V  ol  t 


taken  him.  His  lir-t  -liot>  ivtrc  ol  the 
United  Slates,  and  varied  from 
photographs  taken  from  skyscrapers 
high  over  New  ^'ork  City  and  Chicago 
to  backwoods  scenes  of  upper  New 
England.  Successivelv  his  audience 
was  taken  Ihen  to  the  lio-siiue  country 


of  sUde« 

^^,■l,■  Ui-'ii  -lii.xiii  ,>l  \V.iles.  the  Ukc 
lli-,liii  1,  riir,il  i^iijjland  and  (inallv 
Ixmdon  itself.  London,  Mr.  McMastM 
considered  to  be  the  most  photo- 
genic of  all  the  capital  cities  he  hacl 
ever  visited.     It  had  so  many  (aceb 
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piLtiirf".  \s  Mr.  Cliirk  lin.l  snid. 
therL  ttdsnot  abadoneanmng  Ihcm. 
Ihe  proposal  was  cairieil  with 
acclamation  and  in  his  acknowledg- 
ment Mr  MiMaater  expressed  the 
fervent  hope  that  when  p'lbt  «ar  rp- 
building  and  planning  uiis  i.:itTiecl 
out,  there  would  be  ina)rpur;iliil  thjl 
architectural  beauty  asso'-mlci  with 
ovirandent  IniildinKS.  wuhniil  whiih 


iriind 


f    i 


all 


all 


Some  of  the  slidt 
showed  scenes  on  the  Em- 
ent  after  heavy  rain,  some 
.  fog.  others  in  strong  sunlight, 
ittle  known  and  seldom  visited 
tnd  closes. 

series  of  pictures  showed  life 
e  barge  canals,  and  Mr. 
ter  told  his  audience  that  this 
le   type   of   subject   likely   to 

■ws  were  difierent  from  those 
o  be  seen  elsewhere.  Generally 
ig,  pictures  taken  should 


t  tied 


1  either 


iBing  upon  Mr.  VV.  A.  Clark, 
?.,  to  movf  a  vote  ol  thanks  to 
Master,  the  Birmingham  Presi- 
prcssed  hi.i  appreciation  of  the 
of  both  slides  and  discourse, 
identallv  referred  to  the  value 
ure  reports  in  the  R.P.S. 
',  Thepubhcalionofoneofhis 
:tures  Iiail  resulted  in  a  wide 
lor  its  repetition  from  people 
oseiy  interested  in  the  subject 
e  subsequent  audience  com- 
over  700  people.  He  altio 
:he  hope  that  these  joint  meet- 
uld  form  a  jiermanent  feature 
ty  life  after  this  war  was  over, 
riark  said  he  (elt  some  degree 


of  doubt  whether  the  lecturer  could 
possibly  have  made  and  processed  all 
the  very  beautiful  sUdes  they  had 
witnessed,  but  however  that  might  be 
he  had  shown  himself  pos-scssed  of  no 
little  artistic  ability  even  in  the  mere 
selection  of  the  various  subjects 
depicted,  and  the  quality  of  their 
techniijue  was  unsurpassed. 

The  vote  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Moore,  who  said  he  felt 
specially  glad  to  have  this  privilege 
as  one  ol  the  oldest  members  of  both 
Societies,  and  he  too  congratulated 
the  lecturer  on  the  excellence  of  his 


t  they  V 


Coventry  P.O.  Diamond  Jubilee 

Coventry  Photogr.ijilnc  Club 
celebraterl  its  Diamond  Jubilee  by  a 
Dinner  on  January  (tlh.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  are  from  a  report  oE,  the 
function,  which  appeared  in  i  the 
issue  of  the  Coventry  livrnhis  ^tiindard 
dated  January  7th, 

"Mr.  D.  H.  Lee-Bird,  l-sesident  of 
i)r-  Covenlry  Club,  replying  to  the 
lt>.i.-.t  The  Coventry  Photographic 
Club,'  proposed  by  the  President  of 
The  Royal  Photographic  Society. 
Mr,  D.  McMaster,  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  club,  and  thanked  the 
members  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  carried  on  in  spite  of  war- 
time restrictions. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Mason,  President  of  the 
Birmingham  Photographic  Society, 
replying  to  the  toast  'The  Visitors,' 
spoke  of  the  important  use  of  photo- 
graphy in  the  reconstruction  plan.B  of 
cities  like  Coventry. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  the  work  for 
the  club  of  the  oldest  member.  Mr. 
.■\.  W,  Mcxire,  who  «as  unable  to  lie 
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PICTURE    MAKING    and 
WORTH  -WHILE    PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  Harold  G.  Grainfter.  F.B.P.S. 

The  first  joint  meeting  of  The  Royal  Pliolograpliic  Sucicty  and 
the  Bradford  Piiotographic  Society  during  tlie  1942-43  session  was 
held  on  Saturday,  17th  October.  1942,  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
Bradford,  when  Mr.  Harold  G.  Grainger,  F.R.P.S.,  of  Leeds,  sf)oke 
on  Picture  Making  and  Worth-while  Photography. 

Mr.  Scurrah,  in  introducing  the  speaker,  remarked  that  Mr. 
Grainger  was  no  stranger  to  Bradford,  as  he  had  given  lectures  or 
demonstrations  on  many  occasions  in  the  jiust.  These  had  proved 
most  interesting,  and  he  felt  tli;it  this  aftcrnofin's  chjt  would  he 
no  exception. 


I  FTER    expressing    pleasure    on 

^  being  invited  to  give  this  lecture 

under  the  joint  auspices  of  The 

noyaJ     Photogriipliic     Society    anil 

^adlorrl   I'biitograpliii.-  Society    Mr 

'rttinger  crnigralulalcd  memltcrh  on 

Leir  sui:i'('>i:4  in  tlie  London  Annual 

Long  experiente  iimongst  sorieUes 
he  proceeded,  led  dim  to  nssume  thit 
most  ineml>ers  have  the  am^U1^ln  tii 
produce  prints  meriting  the  term  pic 
loriai,  but  at  lirst  are  often  handi- 
capped by  inability  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  iiuch  terms  as  chief  inter- 
est, subordination  of  purtii,  accents, 
balance,  etc.  In  the  hope  of  over- 
coming this  drawback,  some  of  Ms 
aJmoBt  seventy  enlargements  were 
displayed  in  pairs  to  demonstrate,  by 
cliflerent  arrangements  of  the  same  or 


similar  subject  matter,  some  gener- 
ally accepted  picture- making  princi- 
ples, cognisance  of  which  i.s  helpful  to 
Bood  planning. 

Uehning  good  technique  as  the 
basis  of  worth- while  photography, 
Mr  (  rainger  paid  tribute  to  those 
who  bv  sT»edi"K  "P  ^"""1^'°"^  i"'^'"'- 
porjting  accurate  colour  sensitivity 
with  fine  grain,  nude  miniature  cam- 
era work  possible,  >'ct  maleri.ils. 
liowe\er  good,  do  not  deprive  the 
ambitious  of  the  inestimable  .idvan- 
tage  of  control,  and  even  the  inlusion 
of  personality  into  their  efforts. 

Successful  picture- making  with  a 
camera  hinges  on  appropriate  expos- 
ure and  processing  to  secure  essential 
co-ordination  of  negative  and  print- 
ing paper.  "Finishing  the  Himt."  for 
example,   contriusty   because   of   the 


similar  nianHer  comparable 
ins  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tance of  auxiliaries  of  secondary 
value,  usually  introduced  us  com- 
pensation when  the  position  ior  cliief 
interest  bas  been  decided.  Such 
additions,  even  if  sm&ll.  may  by 
attraction  not  only  counterpoise,  e.g., 
the  tiny  boat  in  ■■  lj>we5toft  Harbour , " 
but  exercise  a  great  deal  of  control 
over  the  eventuating  picture.  Atten- 
tion was  also  drawn  to  the  value  of 
knowledge  of  line  direction,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  converging  contours  as 
guides  to  chief  interest,  and  utilisation 
of  the  principles  of  radiation. 

The  fortuitoua  splash  of  sunshine  in 
the  vista.  "Wells  Cathedral,"'  is  not 
only  pleasing  in  itself,  but,  additional 
to  its  value  as  a  foil  to  this  shadowed 
area,  functions  as  an  important 
directional  line.  Further  illustration.s 
al  contour  exploitation  were  shown 
in  companion  renderings  of  "A 
Miller's  Meadow."  where  rough 
undergrowth  was  made  doubly  use- 
ful :  (I)  as  dark-toned  foreground 
interest  for  balance,  and  (2)  direc- 
tional contours  guiding  attention  to 
the  centre  of  iniirest — by  selecting 
a  viewpoint  close  to  the  ground. 

Aerial  perspective  and  its  impor- 
tance in  outitoor  work,  particularly 
laiulscape,  received  attention,  for  it  i> 
undeniable  that  a  correct  tonal  si.ilc 
is  essential  where  naturali^m  in  ren- 
dering is  the  aim  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  hall- 
m»tk  of  worth-while  photography 
Repetition  fur  the  purpi.M'  i>(  M-Liiniif; 


emphasis  was   also   dealt   with, 
cogent  example  is  the  portrayal  ol 
"calm  of  evening"  scene  featuring  a   laclts, 
declining  sun  made  more  convincing 
where  reflections  o(  cloud   forms  in 
water  are  included.    Another  illi 


ti<ra  of  xhe  principle  was  seen  in  "The 
hure  of  the  liivei.  ' 

■■'arailiarity  with  line  significance, 
which  can  be  employed  subcon- 
sciously, was  also  mentioned.  Verti- 
cals, symbolising  vigour  and  activity  ^ 
horizontals,  rest  and  passivity ; 
curves,  beauty  and  movement ;  and 
circles  and  ovals,  without  beginning 
or  end.  harmony,  are  atl  found  in  the 
realm  of  nature,  as  are  examples  of 
pyramidal  and  other  forms  emblemis- 
ing  stabihty.  Amorist  comparable 
exhibits  demonstrating  the  correct- 
ness of  those  who  prefer  patterns 
combining  curves  and  straight  hnes, 
which,  suggestive  of  elegance  and 
strength,  are  much  more  vital  than 
arrangements  embodying  straight 
lines  only,  were  a  group  of  children  at 
a  village  pump  accompanying  one 
comprising  several  girl  artists.  In  the 
first-named  the  unreUeved  angularity 
'--'■-  ■--  comparison  with  its  associ- 
ate, tne  essential  emotional  appeal. 

Such  graceful  directional  contours 
are  frequent  in  landscapes,  especiaJlj 
of  the  type  "With  many  a  curve  my 
banks  1  fret."  Whilst  the  winding- 
course  of  the  rivulet  is  an  Obvious 
"line  of  beauty,"  attention  was  also 
directed  to  the  sprouting  of  the  slen- 
der branches  from  the  curved  parent 
trunk,  which,  in  opposition  aj;  regarda 
direction,  assure  to  the  tree  (pic- 
tonally)  a  full  measure  of  pattern 
stabihty.  Just  as  useful  is  the  con- 
tour of  the  extremities  of  branches  of 
the  nearer  tree,  which,  rising  until  the 


I 


:upieU.  style  nnd 
it  be  considered, 
e  obviously 


faighiwt  point  is  immediately  above  size  and  position  i 
the  centre  of  the  basic  of  the  trunk,  tone  uf  apparel  n 
adtls  to  aturdini'-ss  <if  llie  p:itl<-m.  Rural  workers 

Limited  in  iiiijih.l  hnpiiii'  as  the  utal  as  regards  dress  and  occupatii 
medium  nf  r\]-t;.  ^-i.,n.  y\,  tiirialials  Unless,  however,  subject  mntteris  so 
must  nml.i'  ilir  iimst  ni  ^n,  ii  n-.ources  meagre  in  content  as  to  require  some 
as  bghtiiiK  -iiiil  iliiini  nii.il  im  ussing.  such  addition  to  direct  attention  to  a 
Diverse  m  ihfiiisi;l\  u,,,  buUi  tan  be  vital  part  of  the  composition,  inclu- 
empliiycd  to  secure  such  tonal  con-  sinn  may  still  be  unwise.  In  this  in- 
trastsas  will  promote  emotional  satis-  stance,  the  town-dressed  lady  is 
faction.  "Facii^  the  light"  (or  obviously  superfluous.  Assuming  her 
altnost  so)  efiects  are  amongst  the  removal,  a  different  trim  would  be 
most  beautiful  nature  offerp  ;  the  necessary  to  obviate  the  disadvantage 
least  interesting,  subjects  illuminated  of  a  too  central  mill, 
from  behind  the  camera.  Modern,   simple-style   attire   may. 

Observant  pictorialists  frequently  however,  be  compatible  irith  a  lovely 
display  preference  for  the  longer 
shadows  and  softer  lightings  incident 
to  early  morning,  late  afternoon  and 
early  evening,  when  the  beauty  oi 
plane  recession  is  more  pronounced. 
Transient  effects  of  sunshine  lollop- 
ing rain,  providing  good  scope  tor  pit- 
tureaintownandcity,  were  also  shown. 

Several  comparable  exhibits  featur- 
ing, respectively,  uniform  definition 
throughout  and  reservation  of  crisp 
focussing  to  the  dominant  interest, 
tiie  rest  of  the  subject  t>eing,  accord- 
ing to  location,  more  or  less  difiused, 
illustrated  the  value  of  differential 
focussing  in  landscape  work.  Lack  of 
sharpness  should  not,  however,  mean 
loss   of   form.   nor.    by   incongruity. 


Two    renderings    of    "A    Miller's 
I    Meadow"  emphasised   the  necessity 
I    of  appropriateness  in  figures  associ- 
ated with  landscapes.  Apart  from  the 


scene.  The  inclusion  in  "Afternoon  in 
Arcady"  (reproduced  by  courtesy  o( 
CouMry  Li/c)  of  two  small  figures, 
one  in  shadow,  the  other  eilged  with 
sunlight,  is  ([uite  acceptable,  hecaus* 
they  are  subservient  to  the  landscape. 
Discussing  portraits  and  figures, 
the  value  of  background  simplicity 
was  illustrated  by  two  harbour  scentjt 
in  which  the  delicate  tont 
setting  for  the  more  successful  "Ha^ 
ii^  Fish  Ashore"  showed  den 
the  action  of  the  figures. 

The  monochrome  rendering 
colour  and  uses  of  iilters  were  alio 
discussed  as  well  as  the  intluence  of 
and  distance  of  subject  from  tlM 
rra  on  exp&sure  ;  lens  hoodil^ 
tion  and  its  avoidance ;  fuw 
:  of  spot-lights,  reflectors,  M 
s  and  mirrors.  A  final  exhi)^ 
ijiniiifi    cNiio^iircs    fnini    separat* 


mn  L-Hsenlial  harmony  was  .stressed. 

Concluding,  Mr.  Grainger  said  that 
:iljility  to  use  pencil,  brush  or  wad  of 
I  otlon  wool  and  colour  is  not 
necessarily  justification  for  wholesak 
modification  of  tone  values  ;  ambi- 
tion to  secure  naturalism  should  be 
accepted  as  a  .spur,  not  license  to  dm 
tools  alien  to  photographic  practice 

An  appreciative  voleo£thankB,pra- 
posed  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Lawson,  A.R.P.S. 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  JolmsoA 
was  carried  with  atclamalioii. 


TTIK   PHOTnGRAniir    JOfRN'AL 


CURSIONSwithaCINE  CAMERA 

By  F.  G.  Newmarch,  F.R.P.S. 

a  meeting  ol  The  Royal  Photograpliic  Society,  arranged 
|ointIy  by  the  Colour  Group  and  the  Kinematograph  Section. 
md  held  at  16  Prince's  Gate  SW7  on  December  5th 
Mr.  P.  G.  Newmarch  F  R  P  S  showed  some  16  mm  hlmi^ 
Fitratc  a  few  "rxcnrsions  with  a  Cme  (.  imcra 
President,  Mr  D  McMi'iter  1  KPS  w  isin  thechiir 
Ulustrations  accompanying  this  report  are  reprodutcd  from 
and-white  enlargements  from  single  frames  16  mm  Kodi 
ilms  by  Mr.  Newmarch 

of  self  proiluced  moving  putures  and 
could  claim  to  be  amongst  the  first 
feft    entliiisiasla   in 


f  i>l>l;iin  HlPM.Iy  results  »iihoiit 
ii  liiceiL  siip|i(irl  lor  tin-  cnnu'r:!, 
liin  device  was  in  the  lorm  uf  a 
folding  piKket  triangle.  which 
opened  up  with  sides  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  Two  angles  ot  the 
triangle  wete  supported  on  either 
shoulder  nd  the  third  he  held  in  his 
left  hand  The  taniera  uas  fi'teil  b> 
irj  tnpod  screw  on  the  left  hand 


sidt   1 


e  ptisitu 


companion  on  hoiidi}*!  il 
i.  and  much  of  the  pleasure 
'St  of  any  trip  would  be  lost 


Refle'<t  ! 


m  of  line  plioto 

a   quarter  plate 

presented  a.n 
aukudril  problem  until 
he  invested  in  a  so 
tailed  mmidture  lam 
era  uhich  enabled  him 
to  be  (.omfortabh 
ijuipped  forboth 


In  this  manner  he  wis  able  to 
obtain  gooil  mnrds  under  Londitioiut 
when  the  erection  of  a  tnpod  would 
have  been  impossible  such  en  when 
sea  bathing 

Mr  Newmarch  s  first  film  illus 
trated  excursions  to  a  number  of 
places  ot  l>eaulv  and 
ic  opportunity   in 


IIDtl  t 


the   s 


r  of 


ind 
1  the  s 


He 

had  tried  out  various 
line  cameras    and   had 

vorked  with  the  three 
{ opular    sizes    of    sub 

tajidard     tilm  Hia 

experiences  caused  him 
to  decide  on  keeping 


K  Eniint  of  Oie  Chess  ntlon 


lid  not  bring  back  with  lum 
d  camera  records  of  people 
aces  visited.  In  his  earher 
raphic  days  he  used  to  carry 
on  holidays  a  quarter-plate 
with  an  accompanying  bulky 
of  plates,  and  when  he  saw,  at 
sent  day,  so  much  beautiful 
one  by  small,  highly  efficient 
(1  cameras,  he  wondered  at  the 
lasm  and  energy  which  enabled 
ice  upon  a  time,  to  tramp  long 
es  with  a  cumbersome  photo- 
:  equipment.  Anyway,  he  had 
itification  of  knowing  that  his 
were  rewarded  with  a  satis- 
series  of  photographic  re- 
many    n(    which    had    been 

mil  iihith  lovered  rambles  in 
uuntries,  including  Spain,  Cor- 
geria,  Tuiiisiaand  the  Balkans, 
mportant  epoch  in  the  advance 
:cigTaphy  occurred  about  1924, 
Kodaks  introduced  auh- 
rd  reversible  cine  film.  This  at 
>ened  up  n  wonderful  new  field 
lography.  He  soon  became 
iteresled    in   the    possibilities 


16 


film 


The 


Magazine  Cme  Kodak 
commended      itself      to 
liim    on   account   of   its    portability 
and    compactness  it    also    gave 

the  user  the  great  advantage  of  being 
able  to  change  readily  from  one  type 
of  film  to  another  without  having  to 
finish  the  film  already  partly  exposed 
in  the  camera.  The  films  to  be  ^hown 
were  al!  taken  without  the  use  of 
a  tripod  or  fixed  support  for  the 
camera,  except   (or  the  titles. 

Mr.  Newmarch  added 
that  his  photography 
was  done  purely  for 
pleasure,  and  he  ob- 
tained more  enjoyment 
on  his  outings  by  dis- 
pensing with  the  burden 
of  carrying  a  cine  tripod. 
He  liked  to  be  prepared 
to  record  interesting  in- 
cidents, on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  when  the 
time  required  in  setting 
up  a  tripod  would  mean 
losing  the  subject. 

In  the  days  of  the 
handle-turned  "Hab\' 
I'athi"  he  cau,sed  mui  ii 
surprise   by    being  able 


commonly  known  as  the  mistv  Isle  of 
bUye  He  stayed  at  a  farmhouse  on 
loth  Ishort  amidst  beautiful scener> 
thirteen  miles  from  the  ne  irest  viIHge 
and  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  road 
I  he  pictures  included  shots  of  the 
famous  Coohns  and  some  farm 
scenes  In  the  summer  tune  the 
daylight  lasted  to  an  extraordinary 
hour    and  scenes  taken  after  eleven 

0  clock  at  night  nere  received  with 
applause  Other  Scottish  scenery 
in  the  film  included  Glen  htive 
the     Caledonian     Lanal     and     Loch 

1  omond 

Some  beautiful  shots  were  taken 
in  the  i.ake  Distnct  at  Rvdal  Water 
ind  other  well  known  spots  The 
film  finislied  with  a  visit  to  Chessing 
ton  Zoo  showing  the  amusement 
park  the  fiower  gardens  and  the 
children  s  playground  The  Idy  pond 
with  its  goldfish  was  well  worth  i 
visit  being  one  of  the  finest  Mr  Nsw 
march  had  seen  A  shot  of  interest  to 
circus  lovers  was  the  procession  of 
the  Chessington  circus  artists,  both 
human   and   animal, 

Mr.  Newmarch's  second  film  was 
confined  to  shots  at  the  London  Zoo, 


\i 


no  phntoKTaphic  rMlrittions  and  nnimnlB,  Although  many  o(  the  Zoo's 
plenty  of  interesting  subjettts  (or  the  inmate*  had  been  removed  or  had 
camera.  He  spent  many  Saturday  died  during  the  war,  there  was  still 
aflemof.ns  thiw  during  the  war  plenty  to  secand  to  photograph.  The 
film  had  the  charm  of 
familiarity,  the  more  so 
as  it  was  in  colour.  There 
were  some  amusing  shots 
o(  the'penguins.  a  lovely 
[lieture  of  the  peacock 
spreadinu  his  tail,  and 
an  animatod  hunt  of  a 
"  red  admiral  butterfly. 
The  tilm  finished  with  a 
record  of  the  Howor  beds 
during  the  seaaons  of  the 
year,  .showing  the  wall- 
dowers,  tulips  and 
dowering  trees  of  the 
spring,  and  the  brilliant 
summer  display  of  dwarf 
dahlias,  geraniums  and 
verbena,  a  cheering  sight 
■a  on  the  lookout    un  a  dull  December  afternoon. 


r  the 


■  four 


have  a  fixed  focus  cine  eamera.  at  if 
he  had  a  focussing  camera,,  Mr.  Ncm- 
march  aaiii  he  always  liked  to  have  t 
tocusHing  cine.  A  further  question 
was  the  approximate  di.slance  ii 
which  he  took  the  buttertli&s  lu 
which  he  replied  from  two  to  thm 
feet  with  the  standard  one-inch  Icn.-. 
The  pRBSiDKNT  proposed  a  vcn- 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nrw- 
manh  for  his  pictures  and  his  talk. 
The  pictures  demonstrated  fir>i- 
class  cumpositinn.  It  was  the  e»«iiM 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  fairly  gnol 
moving  pictures ;  it  was  a  mie-t 
difficult  thing  to  get  them  with  gnxl 
composition  and  flair  for  the  speclm- 
ular,  all  of  which  Mr,  Newmarch  had 
accomplished  extremely  well.  The 
vote    of    thanks    was    accorded    in 

Tkp.  Fresidbni  then  called  upon 
Mr.  John  Chear,  a  very  old  friend  ut 
the  Society,  to  present  his  films  aod 
fur  an  atoount  of  his  methods. 


MAKING   THE    MOST   OF    YOUR   SUBJECT 


"■\T7H.\T  IS  the  subtle  something 
VV  which   makes  the  difference 
between     a     record     photo- 
graph   and    an    exhibition    print  ?" 
This  was   the   question   put  to   the 
audience  by  Mr.  Ralph  H,  Alder  at 
the    joint    meeting    of    The    Royal 
Photographic  Society  and  the  Preston 
,  Scientific  Society,  Photographic  and 
Cine  Section,  on  September  2nd.  1U42, 
with  Mr.  E.  S.  Maynard,  the  chair- 
man of  the  section,  presiding. 

Mr.  Alder  went  on  to  answer  his 
question, 

"It  is  the  same  as  that  between 

'programme'    music     and     abstract 

music — the   latter   aims    to   convey 

emotion  direct  to  the  listener,  while 

I   the    former    attempts    to    show    a 

'      )quence  of  events. 

"The  photographer  does  not  show 
[  the  object  which  aroused  the  original 
"■    ''       '  1  himself ;    what  he  shows 
I  static  smudges  in 

:ations      of      three- 
,1  objects,  some  of  which 

ring  with  vivid  hfe.     He 

has  to  work  within  his  conventions, 
"In  a  way,  every  photographer 
adds  to  the  conventions,  as  does  every 
painter  or  musician.  No  one  looking 
at  the  pointillist  sketches  of  Paul 
Signac  could  deny  the  birth  of  a  new 
convention,  although  he  might  decry 
it.  But  pointillist  representation 
embodies  an  attempt  to  overcome 
one  of  the  limitations  of  paint,  just 
as  the  Hungarian  school  of  photo- 


Bj-  R.    H.  Alder 

graphers,  with  their  brilliant  glazed 
prints,  trj-  to  overcome  the  limited 
tone-range  of  silver  deposits  on  paper. 

"Photography,  indeed,  has  only 
begun  to  come  into  its  own  since  it 
broke  through  the  limitations  which 
'artistic'  photographers  imposed  on 
it  by  trying  to  imitate  the  conven- 
tions of  painting  or  etching.  For  it  is 
only  through  a  thorough  adaptation 
of  their  proper  materials  and  tools 
that  photographers  can  reach  out  to 
a  full  expression  of  their  feelings 
through  their  own  conventions. 

"That  knowledge  of  materials  and 
tools  may  be  intuitive  and  instinctive 
in  the  photographer  who  has  made 
hundreds  of  random  experiments ; 
indeed,  instinct  and  intuition  inspire 
all  great  works  of  art,  so  that  there  is 
a  tendency  to  turn  contemptuously 
from  the  intellectual,  or  critical, 
approach  to  art.  But  logical  argu- 
ment can  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
need  for  experiment  ;  the  study  of 
past  essays  shows  that,  to  gain  a 
given  effect,  certain  methods  are 
bound  to  be  unsuccessful,  while 
others  may  prove  promising.  This, 
however,  is  the  limit  of  purely  in- 
tellectual progress  in  art.  Technique 
is  a  handmaiden. 

"Complete  understanding  is  neither 
feeling  nor  knowledge  :  it  is  both  in 
one.  The  great  virtue  of  stringency 
of  supplies  is  that  it  encourages  the 
cultivating  of  under.standing.  By 
taking  thought  we  learn  to  know  our 
(eelings,  to  see  what  provokes  them 


and  wliat  detracts  from  Ibem  :  tlui 
is  the  technique  of  appreciation.  We 
study  the  reactions  of  our  mate[i.il^ 
and  reason  out  what  will  emphasi>« 
tone-contrasts  and  what  will  suf- 
press  them  ;  that  is  the  technique  ol 
expression.  A  single  exposure  can 
then  be  the  critical  experiment  i" 
find  out  whether  our  appreciation  i\\i 
expression  are  successful. 

"Such  study  is  not  immediately 
productive.  But  it  leads  lo  such  inn- 
trol  of  power  in  the  service  of  in- 
tuition as  will  bring  a  veritablu' 
renaissance  when  peace  descend*  "" 

Mr.  Alder's  stimulating  talk  ua; 
followed  by  a  discussion,  after  wtinti, 
on  the  proposition  of  the  chajmun. 
a  hearty  vote  ol  thanks  to  bin 
carried  by  acclamation. 

BUtzed  Libraries 

In  view  ol  the  fact  that  i 
societies  have  lost  their  libranr- 
through  enemy  action,  it  is  suggested 
that  members  who  may  be  tuminf 
out  unwanted  volumes  for  salvai!^, 
should  send  any  books  on  j 
graphy  to  the  Secretary,  The  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  16,  I'l 
Gate,  London,  S.W,7. 

These  books  would  form  a  u.seiul 
reservoir  upon  which  the  soeielis 
who  have  lost  their  iibrarics  ioiM 


luld  Iv 


EXHIBITIONS    AT     PRINCE'S     GATE 


Modern  Manchester 


I.  Gr«r.,  F.R.FS. 


EXHIBITIONS    AT    PRINCE'S    GATE 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society  Collection 


THE  collection  of  prints  by  members  oi  the  Man- 
chester Amateur  Photographic  Society,  which 
occupies  the  principul  gallery  this  month,  is,  in  a 
measure,  unique  in  photographic  exhibitions.  Firstly,  it 
purports  to  represent  the  best  work  done  by  the  niemt>ers 
dunnR  the  past  ten  years,  an  unusual  limitation  in 
exhibitions  of  this  kind,  and.  secondly,  the  work  has  betn 
selected  by  a  plebiscite  vote  of  the  Members  of  the 
Council  from  about  live  hundred  sent  in  for  the  purpose. 
The  Manchester  Society  has  always  been  one  ol  the 
leading  photographic  organisations  in  our  country,  both 
in  numlrers  and  in  workers  of  distinction,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  tlie  present  collection,  which  is  largely  due 
to  the  enthusiastic  labours  of  Mr.  Charles  Eshbum,  their 
Exhibition  Secretary,  is  fully  worthy  ot  their  great 
traditions. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  hard  and  fast  standard  by  which 
the  beauty  and  signilicance  of  a  picture  can  be  measured. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  ot  tnste,  of  mental  orientation  and 
artistic  training.  Probably  very  few  pictures  would 
receive  the  same  evaluation  il  assessed  by  a  series  of 
similarly -constituted  juries  at  intervals  ol  five  or  ten 
years.  So  the  Manchet^ter  experiment,  whiLt  interesting, 
is  not  one  which  I  would  whole-heartedly  endorse,  1 
have  little  actual  knowledge  of  the  personalities  of  the 
eighteen  members  of  the  Council  who  constituted  the 
jury,  and.  therefore,  cannot  assess  their  competence 
individually  to  act  in  that  capacity,  but  after  comparing 
Uicir  votes  with  the  pictures  received  1  ara  not  greatly 


impres.sed  with  their  collective  wisdom.  No  doubt  tl 
method  did  rough  justice  to  the  works  submitted,  i 
the  120  selected  did  represent  the  cream  of  the  1 
hundred  from  which  they  were  chosen.  The  fact  ttial 
reviewing  their  first  selection  they  found  it  necessar) 
replace  several  ol  those  accepted  by  others  which  I 
been  rejected  means  nothing.  It  is  exactlv  our  a 
experience  at  our  Annual  Exhibitions,  It  is  ^isy  to  {i 
out  the  best  of  any  collection  ot  prints,  but  when  i 
come  down  to  the  lower  levels  you  are  confronted  b 
mass  of  work  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  t 
any  one  is  belter  than  another.  As  I  said,  it  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  and  again  it  i 
matter  of  taste,  there  are  some  that  received  majoi 
votes  which  I  should  not  have  rated  so  highly,  and  st 
which  only  just  scraped  in  that  were  worthy  of  m 
consideration.  Perhaps  the  most  illuminating  resul 
that  of  a  picture  which  some  years  ago  secured  a  priii 
i4. 11(10  in  a  world-wide  competition  (I  shall  not  indie 
it  more  precisely)  which  received  only  eight  votes  ou' 
a  possible  eighteen,  and  I  heartily  concur  with  the  jui 
valuation. 

There  would  appear  to  have  been  a  remarkable  lacl 
unanimity  about  the  Council's  voting.  As  1  tindersU 
It,  they  were  not  being  asked  to  vote  which  was  the  t 
picture,  hut  to  select  121)  prints  to  represent  the  worl 
the  Society.  One  would  naturally  supptose  that  tli 
would  be  a  considerable  number  of  prints  which  wo 
command  a  reasonably  unanimous  choice,  but,  in  h 


I'"EBKUARy,    1943] 


The  Skipper's  Daughu 


only  twenty-seven  prints  received  the  approbation  of 
twelve  or  more  ol  tne  eighteen  voters,  and  sevcnty-onc 
received  betwetn  suveii  and  ten  votes.  The  rest  retwveil 
six  voles  or  less,  and  no  less  than  112  received  no  vote  al 
all.  As  I  said,  it  is  inlcrosting,  but  must  nntiinvinciiij;. 
as  a  method  of  selection. 

The  accepted  prints  comprise  eighty-unc  of  a  pictarial 


0,  Hood 


character,  seventtnin  nalural  history  subjects,  live  record. 
three  scientific,  and  four  colour  prints.  In  the  firat- 
named  elass  it  is  pleasing  to  lind  tliree  liy  the  late  James 
Shaw  (Hun.  Fclluw),  although  they  Hni  n'll  amongst  his 
best  work,  and  two  of  the  lute  Triivis  Hurton's  (Kellow), 
whose  ttrthitectitral  wurk  was  always  uI  outstanding 
<|Uahty.  J.  DuDLKY  Jol 


■■The  Tree" 

"Ebbtide" 

■'Pastorale" 

"The  Harbour" 
Travis  Burton,  f.r.p.s, 

■■The  Warrior's  Tomb" 

"The  Chapter  Hou^e  Slain" 
W.  B.  Bunt 

"Sand  and  Shadons  ' 

C.   W.-BkADttY,  F.K.P.S.,  A.l.B.P, 
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THE  THIRTEENTH  HURTER  AND  DRIFFIELD 

MEMORIAL  LECTURE 


THE  thirteenth  Hurter  and  Driffield  Memorial  Lecture  was  delivered  on  Satur- 
day, November  28th,  1942,  at  the  Society's  House,  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W.7,  by 
Dr.  S.  O.  Rawling,  F.R.P.S.,  who  chose  for  his  title,  "Sensitomctry  Since 
Hurter  and  Driffield."  Dr.  H.  Baines,  Vice-President,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said  that  these  lectures  were  designed 
to  keep  green  the  memory  of  those  pioneers  of  scientific  photography,  Hurter  and 
Driffield.  The  science  of  sensitometry  was  founded  on  their  classical  researches,  and 
it  was  very  appropriate  that  Dr.  Rawling  should  have  chosen  this  for  his  subject.  It 
was  one  on  which  he  had  specialised  knowledge,  and  to  which  he  had  contributed 
imp>ortant  papers.  He  had  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  summarizing  knowledge,  and  the 
years  had  been  strewn  with  most  valuable  abstracts  of  scientific  photographic  sub- 
jects from  his  pen.  The  meeting  was  very  pri\nleged  to  hear  another  such  summary 
from  him  that  day. 

The  memoriaJ  lecturers  had  been  men  who  were  prominent  in  scientific  photo- 
graphy, and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  Dr.  Rawling  had  been  invited  to  give  the 
thirteenth  lecture.  Like  the  curves  which  he  would  no  doubt  describe,  he  had  many 
characteaistics,  one  of  which  was  perhaps  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  his  scientific 
eminence — that  was  the  way  in  which  he  endeared  himself  to  everyone  with  whom 
he  came  into  contact.  There  was  no  one  in  the  scientific  photographic  world  who  was 
regarded  with  more  widespread  and  genuine  affection  than  Dr.  Rawling,  and  it  was 
a  great  privilege  to  be  in  the  chair  on  this  occasion. 

Dr.  Rawling  then  delivered  the  lecture. 

SENSITOMETRY  SINCE  HURTER  AND  DRIFFIELD 

By  S.  O.  Rawling,  D.Sc,  F.R.P.S. 


HE  best  memorial  to  Hurter  and  Driffield  is  the  con- 
tinued application  of  their  teaching  by  the  photo- 
s;raphic  industry.  The  basis  of  photographic 
tometry  is  a  characteristic  curve  of  the  material 
r  test,  and  when  we  remember  that  the  particular 
icteristic  curve  in  use  to-day  is  still  known  as  the 
t  D  curve",  obtained  by  plotting  density  against 
>ganthm  of  the  exposure,  we  realise  the  excellence  of 
work  which  was  done  so  long  ago  by  these  two 
jsiastic  amateurs  whose  names  we  are  once  more 
uring  to-day.  The  principle  of  sensitometry  remains 
it  was  when  Hurter  and  Driffield  left  it.  The  details 
changed  ;  the  values  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the  curve 
been  corrected  and  brought  nearer  to  standardisa- 
;  new  apparatus  has  been  applied  to  the  work,  and 
esults  themselves  arc  interpreted  in  new  ways  which 
J  it  possible  to  link  sensitometry  much  more  closely 
practical  photography.  I  propose  this  afternoon  to 
h  in  outline  some  of  these  details  ;  to  show  some  of 
/ays  in  which  the  H  &  D  curve  has  been  pulled  into 
i  in  order  the  better  to  guide  those  who  use  photo- 
ly  and  those  who  must  provide  the  best  kind  of 
Dgraphic  material  for  each  particular  purpose, 
is  almost  fifty-three  years  since  Hurter  and  Driffield 
shed  what  was  probably  the  most  important  of  their 
rs  (1).  This  was  entitled  "Photochemical  Investiga- 
and  a  new  method  of  determination  of  the  sensitive- 
of  Photographic  Plates,"  and  was  published  in  the 
nal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  on  May  31  si. 


In  this  paper  they  described  shortly  the  "laws  of 
absorption  of  light  by  opa([ue  black  substances,"  and 
defined  the  meaning  which  they  attached  to  the  terms 
opacity,  transparency  and  density  of  a  negative.  They 
stated  their  opinion  that  "a  negative  is  theoretically 
perfect  when  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  through  its 
various  gradations  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  that  which  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  original  subject  sent  out." 
They  described  a  photometer  for  measuring  density  and 
went  on  to  report  on  I  lie  behaviour  of  photographic 
plates,  using  this  instrument  for  measuring  the  response 
of  the  plates  to  exposure  and  development.  The  general 
shape  of  characteristic  curves  was  demonstrated  and  from 
this  tlu^y  put  forward  liieir  doctrine  of  how  to  obtain 
negatives  whi(  h  by  their  definition  should  be  perfect. 
Lastly,  they  described  a  method  of  calculating  photo- 
graphic speed  values  from  characteristic  curves. 

My  argument  will  be  found  to  arrange  itself  quite 
naturally  about  the  11  &  D  curve.  To  begin  with  the 
density  a.xis,  there  came  early  difficulty.  The  first  note  of 
"trouble  ■  was  sounded  in  1891  by  Hurter  and  Driffield 
themselves  in  a  paper  (2)  on  the  'Relation  between 
Negatives  and  their  Positives."  Using  deiihity  values 
determined  on  their  own  photometer  they  found  that  the 
etfects  of  exposure  to  light  beliind  the  negatives  were 
greater  than  those  calculated  directly  from  the  densities 
as  measured. 

They  supposed  that  this  was  causeil  by  ligiit  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  printing  material  and  that  part  of 
this  light  was  then  rellected  back  again  by  the  nc'gativc 
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.•p.il    ,i'-ii-.ii<ii:;«  i«-r.    .iini    sii«.'.i^i'slt'(l     that    ct>niacl    i)|ul 
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meters  should  be  calibrated  in  terms  of  printing 
.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  (7)  which  fol- 
these  proposals  were,  however,  not  adopted.  It 
i  that  a  negative  had  been  exchanged  between  the 
il  sensitometric  laboratories  throughout  the  world 
?  derisity  values  obtained  for  it  had  agreed  suflici- 
osely  (the  maximum  difference  quoted  was  U.03)  : 
Iso  said  that  all  negatives  would  not  give  the  same 
relating  the  values  obtained  on  an  opal  densito- 

0  printing  densities. 

Congress  resolved  that  "The  densities  of  negatives 
measured  visually  in  diffuse  light."  The  method  to 
pted  for  the  measurements  was  referred  to  the 
lent  executive  committee  of  the  International 
ises  of  Photography — and   the  measurement   of 

is  still  not  standardised. 

story  about  density  does  not  end  at  this  point, 
r.  Even  before  the  events  which  I  have  just 
3d,  Bull  and  Cartwright  (8)  had  carried  out  ex- 
its in  which  an  integrating  sphere  photometer  was 
•  measuring  all  the  light  transmitted  by  a  negative, 
y  claimed  that  this  instrument  would,  therefore, 
B  true  contact  printing  densities.  This  idea  has 
r  been  brought  forward  once  more  by  Tuttle  and 
r  (9),  who  claim  for  the  integrating  sphere  photo- 
he  advantage  already  claimed  by  Bull  and  Cart- 

and  further  state  that  the  specification  of  an 
ting  sphere  photometer  is  very  simple.  Thev  pro- 
lerefore,  that  it  should  be  used  as  the  standard  of 
;e  for  the  calibration  of  contact  opal  densito- 

Toy's  suggestion  to  consider  as  of  zero  density 

ir  support  does  not  appear  to  have  been  followed 

smer  and  Tuttle,  though  it  seems  likely  from  a 

by  Davies  and  Owen  (10)  that  this  might  lead  to 

simpHfication. 

neasuring  effective  densities  for  all  the  ways  in 
legatives  are  used  we  must  remember  the  sentence 
D  which  I  have  already  quoted  :  "density,  how- 
pressed,  will  need  different  corrections  for  diffcr- 
rations."  If  this  rule  is  obeyed  it  will  be  possible 
in  true  values  of  effective  density  even  in  such 
drcumstances  as  are  brought  about  when  printing 

1  coloured  negatives  or  when  projecting  the  image 
>hotographic  deposit. 

far  we  have  seen  the  progress  which  has  ])eea 
owards  stating  more  precisely  the  units  on  the 
c  scale  of  the  graph.  The  period  has.  however, 
tnarkable  for  the  great  improvement  in  the  means 
"ding  density  values.  Not  least  among  these  im- 
ents  has  been  the  application  of  the  optical  wed^o 
iitometry.  The  wedge  is  a  screen  of  absorbing 
i  increasing  in  thickness  arithmetically  troni  (.me 
:he  other.  The  optical  density  of  the  .screen,  ])eing 
ional  to  the  thickness,  also  increases  aritlinietic- 
roldberg  (11)  applied  this  device  to  densiiuinetiTs 
ying  the  brightness  ol  the  comparison  beam,  ami 
I  .so  was  able  to  make  use  of  the  arithnictu  grou  lli 
ity  with  length  by  t:oui)ling  the  wed^e  to  a  writinji 
lism  mounted  over  a  graph  paper.    In  this  way  I  lie 

of  reading  a  scale  ami  writing  down  the  result 
jduced  to  a  .simple  mechanical  operation  ol   ihe 

mechanism.  The  ])rinciple  has  been  very  widely 
ed  in  most  laboratories  in  which  many  i.haractor- 
rves  are  plotted.  The  (ioldberg  Deiisoj^niph  is 
ly  the  simplest  example  of  its  kiiul.  but  it  lia>  been 
d  in  many  other  instruments,  of  wIikIi  thet 
A.  photo-electric  densitometer  (12)  (le\  ix'd  by  I  .i\ 
known  in  this  country. 

ion  of  the  photo-ele(  tii(  (len^-itOni'hi  niii«i<lii<  «•  • 
ther  impr<>\enicnt   made  by  substit  niui;:  l>!j<»t<i 

cells  for  human  ryes  in  tins  wc^rk,  h\\\  tji.it  is 
:  storj-  concerning  wav'^  and  mean-,  and  iltjci  mA 


belong  properly  to  the  present  subject.  It  has,  of  course, 
made  possible  a  very  great  expansion  of  the  application 
of  sensitometry,  but  this  has  come  mainly  because  of  the 
increased  ease  of  measurement  and  recording. 

We  must  turn  next  to  the  abscissae  of  the  characteristic 
curve.  This  scale  is  divided  in  terms  of  the  logarithm  of 
the  product  of  illumination  and  time,  and  has  received  a 
very  great  amount  of  study. 

Hurter  and  Driffield  used  a  candle  tlame  as  the  source 
of  light  for  their  experiments.  This  had  a  number  of  dis- 
advant<iges  :  it  was  weak  generally,  and  it  was  weak 
particularly  in  blue  light  to  which  photographic  materials 
even  in  these  days  of  panchromatism  owe  a  great  part  of 
their  sensitivity.  Other  workers  favoured  burning  mag- 
nesium. This  yielded  a  light  of  much  higher  intensity 
generally,  and  contained  a  higher  proportion  of  blue  light. 
The  inconveniences  of  using  this  light  source  were,  how- 
ever, very  great.  It  was,  because  of  the  white  magnesium 
oxide  smoke,  even  more  messy  than  the  candle  ;  it  could 
not  be  used  as  a  steaily  source  of  light,  and  exposures 
were,  therefore,  difficult  to  assess  in  terms  of  cujidlc  meter 
seconds,  so  that  the  exposure  was  necessiirily  expressed  in 
.some  such  terms  as  milligrams  of  magnesium  at  a  given 
distance.  Another  source  employed  Tor  a  time  was  the 
acetylene  llame,  but  this  also  was  not  very  convenient, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  electric,  hot  filament,  lamps 
should  have  supplanted  all  the  older  sources  for  sensito- 
metry. They  provided  controllable,  steady  sources  of 
higher  candle  power  than  had  been^ available  previously. 
At  first  they  were  calibrated  for  "photographic  candle 
power"  against  standard  candles  using  photographic 
methods  of  photometry-.  Since  photographic  materials 
embrace  a  very  wide  range  of  different  types  of  colour 
sensitivity,  this  kind  of  calibration  was  .soon  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  because  though  two  lamps  might  be  found 
to  have  equal  power  when  calibrated  by  means  of  ordin- 
ary blue  sensitive  materials,  they  might  .show  quite 
different  powers  when  calibrated  by  means  of  panchro- 
matic materials.  Similar  energy  di.stribution  in  all  the 
standard  lamps  was  necessary,  and  we  shall  now  see  how 
this  completion  of  the  standardisation  of  lamps  has  been 
achieved. 

The  Sixth  and  Seventh  International  Congresses  of 
Photography  were  the  .scenes  of  great  argument  about  the 
standardi.sati(m  of  the  light  .source.  By  this  time, 
iy2r)-192S,  the  principal  .standardising  laboratories  of  the 
world  were  well  aiivaneed  in  specifying  the  tpiality  of 
light  emilteil  by  a  hot  body  such  as  the  j^lowing  filament 
of  an  elect rie  lamp.  This  was  done  in  terms  of  the  appar- 
ent temperature  of  the  filament,  and  lamps  were  cali- 
brated so  as  to  match  the  colour  of  the  general  light 
emitteil  at  a  known  temperature  ir(>in  a  glowing  cavity 
known  as  a  standard  black  l)<)d\-  r<i(liatiir  \\\\).  Thus  we 
have  the  term  "( olour  lenijier.iture  u>e<l  to  s})ec.ify  the 
(jualitv  of  li;^ht  hom  elet  t  ik   im  .indc-;*  ent  l;inips. 

The  <  oninmnlx  ii-<*l  siil.-i.nHlard.  vai  iiuin  lamp  ol  the 
pholonietrv  l.ihoi.ilmu-  is  i-.ip.il'le  ol  working  well  at  a 
(olour  leini><  i.ii  itn  ol  J.'Wjn**  <.n  the  KeKin  m  ale  ol  tem- 
[>eratiii(\  .i:i<l  n  \\.i-  tni.iIU'  ilecnlcd  that  such  a  lamp 
siii»ui«l  Im- .!i|..pi((l  .1^  |..!rt  nt  the  si  andaid  light  .source  for 
pliotoL:r.ip!i\-  111"  (  li"i,  ('  ol  2.*it)U°K  appears  to  have 
toll(.)\\('l  hi  Mil  l!ir  l-ii  t  that  this  was  supp<.)sed  tf)  be  the 
colour  ieMii'«r..l'.iie  «>!  ijit-  .n  etylene  flame  which  had  by 
that  tinn-  lucn  u^ed  with  a  correcting  lilter  to  imitate 
sinilighi. 

riie  j:i«»n^l\  hiihl  was,  however,  not  a(lo])ted  as  a  com- 
jijeti-  -r.iiul.iid.  It  W.I-;  capabh'  ol  mm  h  higher  output 
ih.in  !l(  .  .Hi.!l.  .  .iihl  It  w,is  relatively  ri<her  in  blue  light, 
!.ii»  i'\  I'm  tune  photographi*  t<'«  hiin  lan  ■«  <  raved  ii->r  a 
t!M«i(  '.  •• '.  "Iv  l>alan'ed  ilistribution  ol  '-n'^rgy  su(  h  as 
in.iit-  III  'iiiect  sunlight.  Ihc  inipiovcnient  demanded 
w.i^  Mot  to  be  gaineil  without  sacrifice.    It  was  thought 
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inadvisable  to  use  as  standards  glowing  filaments  at  much 
higher  temperatures  than  2360' K,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
possible  to  run  a  tilament  at  a  colour  temperature  of 
about  fiOOO'K'  ;  the  material  of  the  filament  would  melt 
or  volatilise  long  before  such  a  temperature  could  be 
reached.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  filter  out  the  excess  of 
green  and  red  light.  The  experience  of  the  standardising 
lalx)rat()ries  was  again  used  in  selecting  the  suitable  fdter, 
and  after  a  cf>nsi(lerablc  amount  of  argument  the  choice 
■was  made  Irom  a  large  series  of  filters  devised  and  speci- 
fied by  Davis  and  (iil)s{m  (14)  ol  the  American  Hurcau  of 
Standards.  This  filter  converts  light  from  a  colour  tem- 
perature of  23()<)**K  to  tlu^  approximate  ([uality  of  mean 
noon  sunlight  at  Washington.  Thus  we  are  in  possession 
of  the  .s])e(ifii  ation  of.a  standard  light  source  which  can 
l)e  realised  very  easily  in  the  laboratory,  which  gives  a 
fairlv  even  distribution  of  energy  over  the  most  of  visible 
part  of  the  spectrum,  and  which  satisfies  those  who  cry 
for  "artificial  sunlight."  In  passing,  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  extreme  variations  in  the  quality  of  real  daylight  are 
probably  almost  as  great  as  l)ctween  ordinary  electric 
light  and  mean  noon  sunlight.  I'or  example,  the  light 
from  clear  blue  sky  is  almost  as  weak  in  red  as  the  electric 
light  is  weak  in  blue.  Nevertheless,  the  compromise 
adopted  for  laboratory  work  must  be  considered  as  a  very 
reasonable  one. 

Recently  there  has  been  found  a  need  for  light  sources 
of  very  much  higher  power  The  substandard  ]>hoto- 
metric  lamps  are  vacuum  lamps  and  cannot  be  run  at 
temperatures  much  aoove  236()"K,  and  their  total  candle 
power  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  30.  The  di.scovery  of  the 
effect  of  enclosing  an  inert  gas  in  the  bulb  of  the  electric 
lamp,  and  the  resulting  invention  of  the  gas-filled  lamp, 
has  provided  lam])s  which  can  be  run  for  long  periods  at  a 
temperature  of  about  2850° K,  without  much  change  in 
output.  It  is  quite  common  to  develop  several  hundred 
candle  power  in  a  single  small  lam])  of  this  kind,  and  there 
is  available  .'mother  Davis  and  (iibson  filter  which  con- 
verts 2848°!^  (say,  2850'K)  to  mean  noon  sunlight.  This 
filter,  since  it  has  not  such  a  wide  gap  of  colour  tennxjra- 
ture  to  bridge,  has  a  considerably  higher  transmission  ; 
thus  the  resulting  laboratory  sample  of  mean  noon  sun- 
light is  of  far  higher  av<*ilable  candle  power  than  that  of 
the  23(J0'K  source  with  its  appropriate  filter.  This  is 
illustrated  in  Table  3,  which  shows  data  for  two  .sources 
in  actual  use. 


duces  the  question  of  which  of  the  factors  is  to  be 
in  giving  the  series  of  test  exposures  necessary  foi 
mining  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  material  unc 
Hurter  and  Driffield,  probably  for  convenience, 
time,  keeping  intensity  constant ;  we  now  call 
"time  scale"  method.  They  assumed  that  the 
would  have  l>een  the  same  if  time  had  been  kept  o 
and  the  intensity  had  been  varied.  But  reciproca 
tion  of  time  and  inten.sity  does  not  always  \ 
eijuivalent  photographic  results.  In  pictorial 
graphy  the  varying  tones  in  a  given  negative  are 
duced  by  exposure  for  the  same  time  (determined 
shutter)  to  a  .series  of  intensities  determined  by  the 
ness  of  the  various  parts  of  the  image  in  the  cam 
.seems,  therefore,  that  the  ideal  system  would  be  tc 
intensity  scale  in  sen.sitometry.  This  however  ij 
said  than  done.  On  the  other  hand,  time  scale  ! 
meters  are  easy  to  specify,  and  can  be  constructs 
great  precision.  They  have  accordingly  founc 
favour  in  certain  applications  ;  for  example,  tl 
admirable  in  providing  a  scalQ  of  exposures  for  1 
negatives  employed  for  checking  the  performa 
developers  and  developing  machines  ;  they  a 
excellent  for  checking  the  uniformity  of  produc 
photographic  materials.  Their  main  limitation 
they  do  not  give  reliable  information  about  the  p< 
ance  of  different  materials  in  the  camera.  The  tr€ 
therefore  been  in  studying  the  behaviour  of  d; 
materials  in  practice  to  use,  so  far  as  possible,  in 
scale  sensitometers  at  times  of  exposure  comparab 
those  employed  in  the  camera. 

There  are  two  main  difficulties  in  devising  a  s 
meter  to  work  on  the  intensity  scale  principle.  T 
of  these  is  the  enormous  waste  of  light  in  providing 
scale  of  intensity.  The  unmodulated  light  must  be 
power  in  order  that  the  lowest  intensity  of  the  seal 
be  adeiiuate.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  last  st< 
sample  exposed  in  a  sensitometer  of  this  type  to  ; 
less  than  one-thousandth  part  of  the  light  received 
first.  The  second  difficulty  is  that  of  providing  me 
varying  the  intensity  over  a  sufficient  range  m 
introducing  some  change  in  the  quaUty  of  the  ligh 
common  way  of  referring  to  this  is  to  say  that  it  i 
cult  to  make  a  neutral  intensity  modulator.  The  cc 
gelatin  wedges  devised  by  Cioldberg  were  made  c 
materials  as  india  ink  mixed  with  blui.sh  dyes  to 


Lamp 


Tungsten  X'acuuni  Lanij)  (30  watts)  pholonieiric   subsl 

^«><><'       I  V  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 


Cias-hlled  ProjeoKa-  Lanq>  [2^0  watts)  at  2S.")0*'K 

ihere  is  a  slight  dillerence  between  the  ijualities  ol 
these  two  light  stances,  the  nK)re  powerful  having  a 
slightly  higher  proportion  of  violet  light.  The  ditiereme 
is.  lio\ve\'er,  known  precisely,  and  its  etfecl  on  sensito- 
nietric  results  laii  be  evaluated. 

I  he  e^t.iblishnu'iit  of  a  .stanilard  light  source  has  betMi 
une  ol  the  nu»st  valuable  results  of  all  the  efforts  which 
liave  Nvn  ju.ide  toward^  standardi'^ation  <»!  sensitoinetrii 
iih'thndN      |i  Is.  howi'ver.  I'.ir  Imm  heinj.:  ihe  unlv  t.i«  t-»r 
(■(»ut'(»llinf;  Ihe  ahst  issie  values  nl  the  rhar.u  terisin  inr\c 
l.\]»\.»:>iiie.  being  .i  jnudiKl  (»1  tune  .nul  iiilerisit\.  iiilin- 


Table  3 

Filter 

Resu 

Candle 

trans- 

Can 

Power 

Kilter 

mission 

Pov 

Libstaiulard 

at 

• 

'2:\ . .-» 

J3()0°K 
•  to  M.N. S. 

n.l3."> 

3. 

:t'.>.-, 

J.StS^K 

0.202 

103 

lo  M..N.S. 

reasonable  .ipproxiinalion  to  visual  neutrality, 
were.  hoN^ever.  nion-  lieavily  absorbing  in  the  blue, 
and  near  ultra-vitdtn.  .uul  more  transparent  to  n 
infra-red  than  in  other  regiinis  of  the  spectrum,  and 
employed  wiiliout  proper  ( onsidcration  for  this  fact 
led  to  «^^Mn(•  verv  impleading  ioik  lusions.  Other  ma 
siu  h  .IS  liighly  •ii--[>erse(l  ^r.ipliiie  and  develoiK*d  em 
]ia\«'  I'ci'n  iiM'l  t-M  im-iuil;  wedges,  but  no  very  sa 
ioi\  iiiitiii.il  ii.i  ia.>-tiiii;  u-.dly  neutral  wedges  li 
i«een  in.nU' ,i\  .Ml.»i»li'.  Stepjied  wedges  can,  howe\ 
Miade    !»>■    expi'sirig    ]»hi)iograi)hit     ])lates    in    st( 
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md  then  developiug  them.  Such  wedges  ure 
jfficiently  neutral  for  ordinary  sensitometry. 
ficulties  are  not  so  serious  if  only  a  short  scale  of 
s  is  required.  In  1931  the  German  committee  for 
phic  Research  put  forward  a  specification  for  a 
sensitometer  using  an  intensity  scale.  It  was, 
to  be  used  for  establishing  only  the  foot  of  the 
istic  curve  at  an  exposure  time  of  l/20th  of  a 
Thus  it  did  not  require  a  very  long,  scale  of 
s.  It  was  later  incorporated  in  the  famous  DIN 
ification  for  measuring  the  speed  of  a  negative 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  light  to  produce  a 
f  0.1  above  fog.  This  sensitometer  employs  a 
it  the  specification  simply  states  that  the  wedge 
neutral,  without  caUing  attention  to  any  diffi- 
•roviding  such  an  admirable  piece  of  apparatus. 
re  now  come  to  the  interpretation  of  results  of 
trie  measurements.  Hurter  and  Driffield  con- 
le  photographic  speed  of  a  negative  material  in 
the  minimum  exposure  necessary  to  record  the 
lack  of  a  scene  on  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
lie  region  of  the  characteristic  curve.    It  is  true 

graphical  method  of  determining  speed  necess- 
lied  the  inclusion«of  a  httle  of  .the  foot  of  the 
istic  curve  where  the  slope  is  changing  and  is 
that  of  the  straight  line,  but  with  the  negative 
which  they  favoured  the  amount  of  the  foot  so 
^as  small,  and  we  must  admit  thatthese  nega- 
ormed  very  closely  to  their  definition  of  a  perfect 
f  we  ignore,  as  they  did,  the  distortion  of  tone 
in  the  image  by  scattered  light  within  the  lens 
ra. 

iclusion  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  theory 
production  is  that,  for  true  tone  reproduction  in 
nade  from  a  negative,  the  product  of  the  slopes 
re  curve  and  positive  curve  should  be  unity. 
aking  prints  on  paper  it  is,  more  often  than  not, 
to  use  almost  the  whole  tone  range  of  tlie  paper 
iy  clear  white  to  a  density  approaching  tlie 

black  possible.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  charac- 
rve  of  the  paper  comes  into  play,  and  since  this 
ly  is  *'curved"  and  not  a  straight  line  for  the 
Is  course  a  complicaticm  of  the  H  &  D  doctrine 
'o  obtain  a  perfect  print,  the  angle  of  slope  of 
of  the  negative  curve  must  be  complementary 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  paper  curve.  The 

of  the  scene  correspond  with  the  darkest  part 
;ative  and  with  the  lightest  parts  of  the  print 
recorded  on  the  least  sloping  part  of  the  charac- 
rve  of  the  paper.  The  negative  record  of  this 
i  scene  should  therefore  be  on  the  most  steeply 
rts  of  the  negative  curve.  At  the  other  end  of 
ness  scale  of  the  scene  the  deej>esl  shadows  are 
tear  the  deepest  black  of  the  j)aj)er  where  tlic 
Q  paper  curve  is  greatest.  This  part  of  the  scene 
orded  at  a  lower  density  region  of  the  negative 
,  it  follows  that  the  slope  of  this  part  ought  to 
lan  of  that  part  of  the  curve  corresponding  w  itii 
;hts.  Thus  the  negative  should  include  part  ol 
ter  and  Driffield  called  the  under-expo^uro 
he  curve. 

3lem  is  to  decide  how  much  of  the  lower  p*irt  of 
ve  curve  should  be  included.  As  an  experi- 
;ument  let  us  try  whether  the  question  may  be 
»y  selecting  as  a  limit  that  point  on  the  negative 
*e  the  angle  of  slope  is  the  exact  complement  ol 
af  the  pai)er  curve  in  the  region  which  is  to 
shadows  of  the  scene.  With  a  very  large  pro 
pre^nt-day  j)rinting  papers  the  region  nf  the 
itic  curve  used   for  the  greater  part  ol   the 

that  of  maximum  slope,  and  thic^  is  generally 
ughly,  at  any  rate,  directly  with  the  Loutrast- 


giving  power  of  the  paper.  By  using  the  ^'hardest"  print- 
ing paper  available  it  vdll  be  possible  to  creep  down  a  very 
long  way  into  the  foot  of  the  negative  curve  and  still 
obtain  true  tone  reproduction  in  the  deep  shadow  regions 
of  the  print.  Meanwhile,  however,  what  has  happened  to 
the  remainder  of  the  tone  scale  ?  The  choice  of  the  hard- 
est available  printing  paper  will  bring  with  it  the  diffi- 
culty that  the  whole  tone  scale  of  the  paper  will  be 
brought  into  action  by  a  very  small  density  range  in  the 
negative  and  our  print,  while  recording  the  deepest 
shadows  with  accuracy  will  exaggerate  the  middle  tone 
■  differences  and  will  record  all  the  highlights  as  blank 
white  paper.  Thus  the  limit  of  our  creep  down  the  negat- 
tive  curve  in  search  of  speed  must  be  set  not  only  by  the 
conditions  necessary  for  reproducing  .shadow  detail,  but 
by  the  total  density  range  of  the  negative.  The  latter  is 
the  main  factor  which  determines  the  contrast  grade  of  the 
paper  which  must.be  used  in  printing,  a  fact  very  well 
understood  by  Hurter  and  Driffield  themselves.  The 
contrast  grade  of  a  printing  paper  may  indeed  be  fairly 
accurately  expressed  in  terms  of  the  negative  density 
range  which  it  will  accommodate  (15). 

The  sloi)e  of  the  curve  of  the  printing  paper  must  there- 
fore depend  on  the  density  range  of  the  negative  from 
which  the  print  is  to  be  made.  The  smaller  the  density 
range  of  the  negative,  the  greater  must  be  the  slope  of 
the  paper  curve  and  vice  versa.  Our  first  attempt  at 
deciding  how  far  we  may  creep  into  the  "under-exposure" 
region  of  the  curve  has  thus  failed,  unless  we  first  choose 
a  printing  paper  of  the  correct  exposure  range  (correct 
contrast  grade)  for  the  negative  concerned. 

Photograpliic  "speed"  of  a  negative  material  thus 
appears  to  depend  not  only^  on  the  power  to  (ecord 
shadow  detail,  but  also  on  the  density  range  produced  in 
the  negative  by  the  whole  scene,  that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
contrast  of  the  negative  as  a  whole. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  reason  for  creeping  into 
the  foot  of  the  characteristic  curve.  1  shall  now  attempt 
to  explain  in  my  own  way  a  recent  series  (^f  experiments 
by  L.  A.  Jones  (!(>)  dealing  with  tliis  relation.  As  a  rule, 
the  main  pictorial  interest  of  a  photograph  does  not  lie  in 
the  extremes  of  the  tone  range  but  somewhere  near  the 
middle,  and  we  are  generally  satisfied  with  a  print  in 
which  extreme  shadows  are  lacking  in  a  little  of  their 
detail.  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  insisting  on  perfect 
tone  reproduction  in  the  shadows  we  can  there  accept 
some  com])ression  of  the  tone  scale,  and  the  product  of 
the  slopes  of  the  negative  and  positive  curves  can  be  less 
than  unity.  The  general  condition  that  the  density  range 
of  the  negative  must  suit  the  contrast  grade  of  the  paper 
must  still  be  observed,  and  we  may  argue  our  problem 
as  follf)ws  by  assuming  for  the  sake  of  simphcity  that  the 
characteristic  curve  of  our  selected  correct  printing  paper 
is  a  straight  line  joining  two  points  which  on  the  abscissa 
scale  (log.  exposurr)  (lifter  by  an  amount  e(]ual  to  the 
density  ran^jc  ol  the  negative  antl  on  the  ordinate  (den- 
.sitv)  scale  diffrr  by  an  amount  e(pial  to  tho  maximuni 
black  of  the  ]>apfi   (lig.  1). 

Lot  K  be  tiu'  |H'i'niissil)l(^  lon<'  compro.^Mon  factor  lor 
the  shadows.  Lhcn  the  limiting  point  of  the  negative 
curve  will  be  j^iven  by 

(i„.    (if..  K 

where  G„  is  the  gradient  of  the  negative  curve  at  the 

limiting  point  and  Gy,  is  the  gradient  of  the  jjcjsitive  curve, 

.so  that 

Dmax 


(r. 


D, 


where  Dmsx  '"^  th»'  maximum  density  t»l  the  selected  priiH- 
ink;  paper  and  L)„  is  the  density  rannc  the  negative 

Substituting  this  value  oi  (r^  in  oui  lust  equation,  we 
ha\'e 
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Figun  I .    T/ie  dotted  //nes  represent  c/iorocterist/c  curves  of  printing  papers 
which  are  untuitabh  for  the  negative.    The  full  sloping  line  represents  the 
characteristic  curve  of  the  printing  paper  having  a  contrast  grade  suitable  for 
'  tiie  negative 


(K     = 


K 


.1). 


log.  B 


D, 


avcragt 


and  fnmi  Vii'.  2  we   see   that     , —     _^    is    the 

log.   B 

slope  of  that  portion  of  the  negative  characteristi'* 
curve  which  is  used  to  satisfy  the  conditions  which  we 
set  before  us. 

Here  then  is  the  mathematical  exprcs.sion  for  a  possible 
definition  of  photographic  speed  for  negative  materials 
which  would  be  used  for  ordinary  pictorial  work  on  sub- 
jects of  average  brightness  range.  It  may  be  objected  that 
the  assumption  of  a  straight  line  for  the  characteristic 
curve  of  the  selected  photographic  paper  is  far  too  sweep- 
ing, and  in  reply  1  can  only  say  that  in  practice  the  cur\-e 
of  the  i^rinting  paper  will  not -be  straight,  and  accordingly 
the  available  slope  for  shadow  reproduction  will  be  higher 
than  has  been  assumed  and  the  approximation  of  truthful 
reproduction  of  tone  will  be  somewhat  better  ;  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rule  should  however  give  a  reasonably  good 
estimate  of  the  minimum  negative  exposure  which  \st11 
yield  ii  satisfactory  print  on  a  paper  selected  to  suit  the 
density  range  of  the  negativ^. 

To  proceed  :  It  seems  that  a  reasonable  value  to  take 
for  log.  B  would  be  alwut  1 . 5,  and  we  have  only  to  select 
a  value  for  }\,  the  permissible  degree  of  tone  distortion  in 
the  shadows.  Jones,  in  a  monumental  experimental  test 
of  the  formula,  has  decided  that  0.3  is  a  reasonable  valoe 
for  K,  so  that  the  limiting  point  on  the  negative  charac- 
teristic curve  occurs  where  the  slope 


(i. 


1  .0 


k"- 


D 


max 


Now  Dmaz.  while  it  is  certainly  different  for  different 
papers,  does  not  vary  very  widely,  and  is  of  about  the 
same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  log.  brightness  range  of 
an  *'average  landscape,"  a  circumstance  which  enables  us 
to  give  a  further  meaning  to  the  algebraic  formula  just 
derived,  because  for  Dmax  we  can  substitute  log.  li,  where 
B  is  the  brightness  range  of  an  average  subject  re<iuiring 
the  full  tone  scale  of  the  printing  paper  for  its  portrayal, 
so  that 


figure  2 


The  term  r-^  has  been  altered  to  G,  where  G  is  the  aver- 
I.o 

age  gradient  of  the  negative  curve  over  the  part  con- 
sidered.   The  final  form  of  the  expression  is  thus 

G„   -   0.3  G 
This  is  an  expression  of  the  Fractional  Gradient  Criterion 
of  Speed. 

Jones  has  tested  this  formula  by  a  statistical  method. 
He  prepared  a  number  of  transparencies  of  landscapes  to 
serve  as  laboratory  originals  for  his  experiments.  His  use 
of  one  of  these  transparencies  will  serve  to  explain  \^ 
method.  A  series  of  negatives  having  progressive  in- 
crease of  exposure  was  made  upon  each  of  a  number  of 
negative  materials,  l^'roni  each  negative  the  best  possible 
print  was  made,  using  for  each  the  most  suitable  available 
grade  ol  printing  paper.  Thus  for  each  negative  a  series 
of  prints  was  obtained.  The  tiuality  of  these  prints  varied  ■ 
from  quite  unaccei>table  through  just  acceptable  to 
excellent.  Jones  emjiloyed  a  group  of  about  200  observers 
U)  answer  ilu-  ([ue^liou  :  Which,  in  the  series  of  print* 
arranged  in  order  of  increasing  negative  exposure,  was 
the  first  one  wliicli  coiiM  be  called  excellent  ?  The 
majority  vole  was  taken  ii>r  each  series,  and  so  the  mini- 
mum camera  exposure  necessary  to  yield  the  first  cxcelltnt 
print  was  established  lor  each  negative  material.  This  was 
eventually  done  for  more  than  seventy  negative  materials' 
and  for  .several  scenes  and  made  it  possible  to  establish 
tlie  relative  working  speeds  of  the  materials  as  judged  oo 
pictorial  results  by  the  a\eragc  observer.  These  results; 
^\ere  tiien  used  as' the  established  yard-stick  with  which,' 
sensitonieiric  determinations  of  speed  could  be  compared., 

riu'    roinpjirisou     lu-tween     the    statistical    practical! 
e.^tini.itt-  1)1  >|)(c«l  .»>  (ieteiniined  by  the  bclection  uf  t''^ 
Inst   e\iilli'iit    |»iiul  .iihI   the  speed  .is  muusured  by  tlicj 
lr;H  tu'ii.Hl  Ki;<dieul  niclli'xl  ;^.Hve  :i  total  spread  of  U.!?"**] 
the  log.iritliniK  scale.   1  hat  is  to  say,  taking  the  extrcnic*i| 
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al  H.1]  -^  govcmalilc 
"shuts  immed lately  you 
le  that  dragged  lo  open 
nshut.  If  hetiadtopui 
\gging  at  all,  he  ivoulil 
tier  with  a  dragged  open- 
thpr  than  a  dragged  clo^^iiig. 
case  of  cliiliiren  this  quitknes? 
■ct-ially  necessarv,  betause  ol 
^(Mod  of 


Adams's     brief     talk      v 
■d"  by  the  handing  round  n 
number    of     child     porlrij 
in  country  homes) ,  which  w 
admired,  and  on  the  proposi 
the   Chaikman  a  hearty 
ks  was  conveyed  to  him  f( 
ining  and  instructive 
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llw  Photo  Lull,  index  sugK<'5*ts  the  following  : 

Uu'lhyl-p-pht'nylencdiamino  liydrocliloride    Is  ^^nuns. 

Sodium  carl )onate  ...         ...         ...       40  gniniN. 

I'otassium  bromiile  ...         ...         ...        1.0  grams. 

Water  lo  make      ...         ...         ...         ...       lOOO  c.c.s. 

(NoTK.-  i"^^  alM)  "Makin;^  Colour  lYinls."  hv  J.  11. 
(.ooie,  r.K.V.S.,  p.  lo:^) 

The  colour  forniors  \'ary.  ol  lourse,  with  the  lolour 
tlesiretl,  but  in  mMieral  ihev  r<)ii.si>t  ol  fairly  romentrMteil 
sulutioub ol  the  UMj^enl  lu  iu  otoiif,  or  methyl  ah  ohol. 

Somee.\am|>ltN  .uc  : 

lilue  violet  ...      alpha  iiaphthol 

Magenta      ...  ...      I'ara  nitro-pheJiyl-acctouitrilc 

Nellow         ...  ...      .\cet<iarct.iuilide 

the  solution  strength  in  each  i  ase  being  about   1  gram  to 
each  100  c.c.s.  ol  .solvent. 

The  above  are  slock  solutions,  and  for  use  they  are 
mixed  in  the  proportions  of  lo  parts  of  the  developer  to 
1  part  of  the  colour  former. 

As  the  mixed  .solution  does  not  keej),  mixing  should 
not  take  place  until  the  mixture  is  recjuired  for  immediate 
use. 

Many  of  these  chemicals  are  not  readily  available,  and 
therefore  if  ordered  by  name  difficulty  may  be  encoun- 
tered in  getting  a  supply. 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  suitable  soluti(ms  arc 
already  marketed  in  this  country  under  the  trade  name 
of  "Chrominox"  by  Messrs.  1\A.C^.  Photographic  Access- 
ories and  Chemicals,  J.td.,  for  whom  Messrs.  Minox,  TAd., 
of  6  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.I,  act  as  distributors. 

I  am  greatly  indel>ted  to  the  latter  firm  for  the  samples 
and  literature  sent  to  me  for  distribution  this  evening. 
and  all  tlie  prints  1  have  prepared  for  display  as  examples 
have  been  made  by  the  use  of  "Chrominox"  products. 

Perhaps  1  ought  to  add  the  usual  disclaimer,  and  most 
certainly  I  should  state  that  any  opinion  or  preference  1 
may  express  is  purely  personal,  and  not  to  be  regarded 
as  having  the  approval  of  the  manufacturers. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  obtain  our 
coloured  image.  We  can  expose  (nir  bromide  paper  or 
hmtem  plate  in  the  usual  wa\ ,  and  then  develop  it  in  the 
special  .solution  already  mentioned,  in  which  ca.se  the 
colour  will  be  obtained  directly  ;  or  we  may  use  an  ordin- 
ary black-and-white  print,  bleach  it,  and  re-develo]>  it  in 
the  colour  developer  mixture. 

The  latter  method  lias  much  to  recommend  it,  as  being 
less  likely  to  produi:e  waste  prints  through  the  use  of  an 
unfamiliar  developer,  and  also  the  sei:ond  <levelo])ment 
can  be  done  in  white  light,  .so  that  the  colour  tone  can  be 
more  easily  judged. 

The  bleacher  is  similar  to  that  used  for  sulphide  toning, 
and  the  recommended   formulae   lor  'Chrominox'     j^ro- 
ducts  is  :-  - 

J'otassinm  ferricyanide  ...  ...     .SO  gram>. 

Potassium  bromide       ...  ...  ...     20  grams. 

Water     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  100(»  c.c.s. 

Immerse  the  black-aml-white  print  in  ]>lain  water  for  a 
few  minutes  before  bleaching,  as  this  enables  the  bleaching 
action  to  pnxeed  more  evenly.  Jhe  bleach<'r  acts  ipiite 
quickly,  anil  as  soon  as  all  traces  of  the  black  image  h.ive 
(lisappi-ared.  the  print  should  be  given  a  brief  but  thor- 
ough \\a«-li.  and  then  j>ut  into  a  bath  of  2%  Milium 
sulphite  soUitiiiii.  ill  wliich  it  i.>  letl  for  about  one  minute. 

'J  his  i.*^  tin-  tinu-  \t>  mix  the  developer  and  colour  former 
st<M'k  soIuliiMi--  tf)gi:ther.  the  corri'i  I  hirmer  tor  the  fiesired 
colour  lia\  ins;,  ol  <  ourse,  been  prt'viously  selected. 

I'inal  ilevelopment  i  .m  now  be  c(mij>leled,  after  whit  h 
the  i)rint  should  be  washed  lor  about  'M)  minutes.  \\  .ish- 
ing  should  not  be  unduly  ]Uolonged.  or  the  colour  may  be 
a  tt  (re  led. 

At  this  stage  1  woulil  draw  your  ntt«^nrion  to  «»ne  or 
tut)  p(»inls  which  sh<»uld  not  1m'  overlooke.l  m  processing. 


1.  The  bleache<l  jirint  must  be  re-developed  in  a 
sufficient  <jnantity  of  developer  to  ensure  that  develup- 
meiit  is  t omplete. 

2.  If  the  print  is  made  by  direct  development  after 
exposure,  it  will  re<piirc  fixing  in  the  usual  way,  but  the 
lixing  bath  used  must  c()n.si.st  of  plain  (not  acid)  hyp«»,  to 
whi(  h  has  been  a<Uled  alxmt  2%  of  .s(x]ium*Rulphite. 

:j.  .\s  the  image  now  consists  of  the  original  silver 
image,  plus  a  dy<."  image,  there  is  .some  slight  vi.Miai 
int(msili(  ation. 

4.  Development  in  the  s|HHial  colour  <lev(doj>er  lako 
somewhat  longi-r  to  complete  than  it  would  in  an  ordin^iry 
(lr\elo])er.  It  should  therefore  1k'  noted  here  that  a-*  llu- 
dye  is  a  produc  t  of  oxidation,  there  is  a  teiuleiicy  l(»r  the 
highlights  to  Inicome  degraded  by  a  thin  colour  xt^il, 
owing  to  the  action  ol  oxygen  from  the  air.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore?,  to  keep  the  print  well  immersed  during  devel- 
opment as  a  j)recaution,  but  even  so  there  will  be  some 
.slight  action. 

J-et  us  consider  now  how  we  can  control  the  colour, 
both  in  intensity  and  shade,  by  the  means  at  our  disposal 

We  have  noted  that  the  image,  after  development  in 
the  colour  developer,  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  silwr 
grains  and  dye  particles. 

An  obvious  method,  therefore,  is  to  vary  the  relati\'e 
proportions  of  these  constituents  from  maximum  sil\'er 
with  no  dye  (as  in  the  original  untoned  print)  to  maxi- 
mum dye  with  no  silver. 

Up  to  a  point  we  can  effect  this  by  controlling  the  ratio 
of  colour,  former  to  developer  when  mixing  the  two  stock 
solutions  prior  to  development.  We  can  also  stop  the 
colour  development  at  some  intermediate  stage,  and  com- 
plete the  development  of  the  print  in,  say,  M.Q.  or 
.\midol. 

1  f  we  decide  that  a  pure  dye  image  is  our  ideal,  the 
silver  can  be  entirely  removed  by  our  old  friend  Farmer's 
reduced.  The  dye  in  turn  can  be  removed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  1%  hydrochloric  acid,  either  locally  or  over  the 
print  as  a  whole. 

If  the  latter  is  apphed  to  a  print  in  which  the  image 
consists  of  both  silver  and  dye,  the  silver  will  be  left 
untouched,  and  could,  of  course,  be  bleached  and  retoned 
if  desired. 

A  dye  image  with  very  little  silver  could  be  produced 
by  re-bleaching  after  colour  development,  and  then 
partially  developing  in  a  weak  solution  of,  say,  M.Q.  As 
.soon  as  the  reipiired  quantity  of  silver  has  been  regained 
in  the  image,  the  print  must  be  fixed  in  plain  hypo,  and 
washed  in  the  usual  way. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  with  one  colour  former  . 
aloiu^  a  considerable  variation  in  tone  is  possible.  Even 
when  we  have  exhausted  the  resources  of  this  one  colour 
former,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of  a  mixture 
of  two  or  more  formers,  so  that  the  held  for  exploration 
is  very  large. 

The  "Chrominox"  f<^rniers  at  present  available  are: 
bhn;,  cyan  (blue-green),  red,  yellow,  green  and  .sepia. 

The  exait  colour  obt.iinetl  in  each  case  maA'  \"at\ 
slightly  with  dilfereiit  pajuMs,  and  it  slumld  be  noted  thai 
chloride  pajuTs  are  not  suitable  for  direct  development  in 
Iht'  lolour  solution,  although  they  can  l>e  used  by  the 
ble.u  h   and   re-developnuMit    method. 

It  will  br  t\  idcni  lioni  ih(»  loregoing  that  there  is  a 
\\\k\v  lield  t()|-  the  e\]>enni('nler.  while  the  colour  worker 
will  also  be  interrsted  in  thi;  productirm  of  prints  in 
natural  colours  on  these  lines  using  Ids  separation  negii- 
ti\i  -. 

1  or  this  ])uii)o.-e  a  piiut  must  be  made  on  a  stripping 
lia-^e  from  k.\\k\\  ui  the  thn-t.'  negatives,  u.sing  the  appropri- 
ate dvt'  with  each,  and  hnally  superimposing  the  three, 
alter  stripping,  to  form  the  tinal  picture. 

r-r<nn  tin- M*ries  ol  printsl  have  made  as  illustrations  to 
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niilcli  n-4tcirc(i  hb  well  as  enlarged. 
rtie  later  ^axon  church  was  uioially 
stone  built,  and  cunsistcd  of  a  small 
reclaDguIiU'  building  with  a  narrow 
opetitDg  in  the  east  wall  leading  to  a. 
Bmall  semi-circular  or  rectangular 
chancel  or  sanctuary.  These  churches 
were  mostly  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hamlet  or  village,  otten  near  the 
manor  bouse,  and  usually  on  the 
nortli  side  o£  the  burial  ground,  as  it 
wa&  considered  unlucky  to  be  buried 
in  the  shade  of  the  church. 

The  next  step  in  evolution  con- 
.si-i^tcii  in  enlarging  the  chancel  and 
usually  the  archway  thereto.  Then 
the  nave  became  too  small,  so  Mde 
lean-tos  were  made,  piercing  the  walls 
uith  arches  and  making  thereby  the 
aisles  ;  or  else  transepts  were  formed 
lo  the  north  and  south.  Later,  often 
the  aisles  and  transepts  were  enlarged 
III  the  east,  making  the  church  a^atu 
a  large  rectangle  n-ith  a  row  ol  piera 
and  arches  down  both  north  ^nd 
Sleuth  sides.  To  provide  more  light 
the  nave,  and  at  times  the  chancel 
walls,  were  raised  and  a  series  ol 
iiindows  provided  above  the  le\el  of 
the  aisle  rools — the  clerestory.  Side 
chapels,  porches  and  vestries  were 
added  as  reqtiired. 

This  then  is  the  principle  on  whii-h 

the  palish  church  is  founded,  and  it 

I  an  be  seen  that  we  will  find  churches 

m   all   stages  of  this  evolution   and 

ujntatning,   therefore,   fragments   of 

1^  ages  from  the  date  of  the  original 

I  Ibsndatioti.     Some  churches,  it  will 

J  beobserved.  were  built  de  novo  on  the 

I  ^aa  and   have  remained  much  the 

Lc.  as  at  Kegworth.     Often  they 

e  been  etilarged  piecemeal,  whilst 
I  Mhns  have  been  pulled  down   and 

Tills  evolution  of  the  church  waB 
[  brought  about  in  two  ways— firstly. 
'   tbe  increase  in  the  numbers  of  con- 
verts and  in  the  population,   made 
I  larger  churches  necessary ;   secondly, 
the  advance  in  engineering  and  archi- 
iKtural  knowledge  made  it  possible. 
The  straight  stone  lintel  supported 
H(b  piers  made  windows  and  arches 
■  iBiall  and   the   walls  disproportion- 
litcly  thick.  Tbe  Romans  evolved  the 
Ended  arvli  with  keystones,  giving 
I  peater  etrength  but  needing  massive 
I  ueaterings  when  building  large  open- 
'  ingi.     Gradually  the  art  oi  making 
l«rge  arches  and  windows  with  hght- 
I    ''^ht  walls  became  established,  and 
'rom    wrhal    must    have   been    dark 
gloomy  caverns,  lit  only  by  slits  in 
'he  massive  walls,  emerged  the  pre- 
helonnation    church   of   large   win- 
dows, delicately  glazed  in  glowing- 
tolouied  glass,  supported  by  a  mini- 
tiumof  stonework,  itself  a  ma  sterpieie 
'if  theslooemason's  ait.  Stratlord-nn- 
Avon  is  a  magnificent  example. 
Our   Victorian    arcbwological    e\- 
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phase  tn  thi'ir  n«n  satis  [action,  but 
the  experts  *if  to-day  apparently 
recognise  that  definite  date  labels  are 
impossible  when  the  difficulties  in 
travel,  the  distance,-  and  the  dearth 
of  desirabk-  materials  in  certain  dis- 
Iricts  are  recognised. 

All  things  consuIure<l.  it  is  a  wonder 
that  the  evolutionary  plans  were  sii 
widespread,   and   so  sitnilar   in    lar- 

The  windows  and  arches  apparent- 
ly give  the  clue  to  most  of  these 
changes 

The  Sa^ion  types  were  short, 
narrow  and  round  headed  Windows 
liad  a  narrow  splay  outside  and  a  wide 
one  mside  The  opening  was  small, 
glass   being 


Ihoiiefi 


small,  larger,  still  round -headed,  ami 
arches  being  sup[K)rted  on  ma,ssivu 
pillars,  doors  showing  many  recessive 
"orders,"  There  was  much  more 
ornamentation  and  light.  Glass  wus 
coming  into  use,  and  in  consequence 
the  conditions  inside  must  have  been 
more  pleasant.  This  Norman  phase 
appears  lo  have  lasted  till  about  11411, 
l-'rom  that  date  till  about  1 1711 
changes  to  the  (iothic  style  from  the 
Runianesi)Lie  were  being  made.  This 
stage  is  commonly  termed  the 
"Transitional."  There  is  confusion 
of  styles  to  be  seen,  but  chiefly  the 
emphasis  appears  to  have  been  on 
less  ornamentation  and  greater  use  of 
mouldings  with  arches  and  lancet  . 
windows  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 
From  about  117(1  to  1280  the  firstl 
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THE    BOOKSHELF 


The  Theory  of  the  Photographic 
Process.     Uy  C.  K.  }\t'nni-th  Mt-cs. 
\*iy.    1,124.     Now    ^ork  :      llic   M;i( 
millaii  (\)ni])any.     12  dollars. 

C  K.  K.  Mi'i's  ami  S.  E.  SlR-jjpanl 
|mhlislu>(l  tlu'ir  liisl  joint  paper  on 
pIiot()graphi(  tlu-ory  in  tlu'  /,>inn(il  (A 
'V\\v  Koyal  rholo^raj)liir  Nuicly  iii 
January.  ItMKJ.  During  the  lU'xl  iVw 
years  this  was  tolhnvcd  by  many 
others  wliuh  appeared  in  coUeited 
form  in  1907  iii  a  book  ("Inveslij^a- 
tions  on  the  Theory  of  the  1  Photo- 
graphic l*roeess")  bearing  almost  the 
same  title  as  the  vohimc  now  under 
review. 

When  these  young  University 
College  students  began  their  studies, 
the  photographic  industry  was 
already  about  tweniy-lhe  years  old. 
a  period  during  which  the  theories  of 
van't  Hoff  and  Arrhenius  had  taken 
root  and  had  given  rise  tf)  the  new 
branch  of  science  known  as  physical 
chemistry,  while  the  more  recent 
discoveries  of  radioactivity  and 
X-rays  had  brought  about  a  complete 
revolution  in  scientilic  thought. 

The  time  was  accordingly  ripe  for 
the  application  of  the  newer  chemistry 
to  photographic  problems,  and  Mces 
and  Sheppard  rapidly  gained  repu- 
tations as  well-e<iuipped  pioneers  in 
this  field.  A  few  years  later  Dr. 
Mees  became  chief  chemist  to  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  in 
Rochester,  U.S.A.,  where,  after  a 
short  interval,  Dr.  Sheppard  joined 
him.  Together  they  have  built  up 
that  re.search  organisation  which  has 
contributed  so  large  a  share  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  photography. 

Dr.  Mees  duly  acknowledges,  in 
an  introduction,  his  indebtedness  to 
a  number  of  his  staff  and  others  for 
writing  or  reviewing  j)arts  ot  his  book, 
and  it  was  a  hai)})y  thought  to 
retjuite  his  special  ilebt  to  Dr. 
Sheppard  by  dedicating  the  volume 
to  him. 

In  print  i])le  it  is  doubth.'ss  pre- 
ferable to  proceed  from  the  simple 
to  the  more  complex,  and  logically, 
the  study  ol  such  a  complex  product 
as  a  |>liotograpiu(  emulsion  should 
have  beiMi  prt'<  rded  by  the  i  omplete 
eluciil.itiiiu  nf  tli(»  mi'chanism«N  nl 
llutjre'^t  (MU'e,  i»ijn«,pliore.scenie  and 
the  relatcil  phenomena  ilispiayed  b\' 
ninuenni-.  i  rv>lailiiu'  substanc<:s,  to 
whii  h  the  \ariou^  reactions  of  the 
.»>il\er  lla!lde«^  to  light  and  X-rays  arc. 
su  »  l(>>el\'  .liiied.  It  i^  di)ulille>^  rluc 
to  the  e\i«^tcn(e  of  a  j)rn|ii  jltl<- 
inv.lii~try  able  to  equip  and  UKiint.iiu 
i.iboi  .jtorie>.  de\t»led  to  rese.in  h  that 


the  lar  m(^re  intricate  jiroblems 
underlying  the  practice  of  phot(j- 
graphy  were  tackled  before  rather 
than  after  the  relatively  sim|>ler  ones 
here  reterreil  to. 

The  book  (h'als  with  th(r  s»  ientilii 
a>pci  ts  ol  photograj>liy  uilh  gelatino- 
>ilvcr  lialide  emuNioiis.  ICmuNjon 
making  ])rocesses  are  discu>.^ed  in 
broad  rnitline  only,  but  more  than 
this  was  not  to  be  expected.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  chemistry  and 
physics  of  the  materials  u.sed  in  their 
manufacture,  or  in  subse<juent  pro- 
cesses, are  very  fully  discussed, 
special  sections  being  devsoted  to 
gelatin,  grain  size  <listributi<jn  of 
the  silver  halide  crystals,  sensitising 
dyes,  developing  agents,  fixing  and 
hardening  baths,  intensitierN.  reducers 
and  toning  proces.ses. 

Other  chapters  deal  with  the 
apparatus  and  methods  of  sensi- 
tometry  and  the  measurement  of 
spectral  sensitivit\',  the  physics  of 
the  developed  image  (graininess, 
resolving  power,  etc.),  and  photo- 
graphic aspects  of  sound  recording. 

The  chapters  dealing  with  devel- 
opers, intensification,  reduction, 
toning  and  sensitisers  and  de.sensi- 
ti.sers  are  those  which  will  prove  of 
greatest  interest  to  those  seeking  a 
solution  of  some  ])ractical  problem  of 
a  chemical  chanicter. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  those  more  rei  omlite 
aspects  of  the  subject  which  are 
peculiarly  "photographic.  "  namely, 
theories  of  the  latent  image,  recipro- 
city failure,  solarisation.  and  tiiose 
special  ellects  which  bear  the  names 
ot  llerschel,  Sabattier.  Clayden  and 
Albert.  and,  finally,  a  special 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  mechanism 
of  optical  sensitisjition.  It  is  worth 
recording,  mori'over.  that  a  certain 
number  of  hitherto  '  unpublished 
observatir>nsare  embodied  in  the  text. 

■I'lie  above  brief  summary  t>t  tin* 
matters  dealt  with  »an  give  no 
ade«iuate  idea  o!  the  scope  nl  this 
rem.irkable  book,  whn  li  will  prose 
an  indispeiiNable  guide,  not  f)nly  to 
those  intending  to  enter  the  licM. 
but  also  to  the  manv  win.  .ire 
alrea«ly  eng.igc<l  in  pli<iloL;r.ipl'i. 
res(.'arch. 

The  autlu>r  tr.Mcs,  ^t«"j)  by  ^tcp, 
the  historical  evolution  ol  idi.is.  with 
the  l.icts  up(jn  wiiiii  tlu-v  \mic 
based,  in  arris  inu'  .it  iIm-  tliroiic<  .i; 
})re-i'nt  in  xo^uc.  I  l.i>.  n-ili-'.l 
imj>.in.^  a  pUa-^iiiu'  «oniiuui'.\  \\  !•,'!: 
•"crvc-N  gri*.it!v  to  ni.inn.:i'i  'Iii- 
n-.ider's  interest. 

I  he   masM's  i.tl   i-\ii(  riiiirnt;il   il.if.i 


available  are  so  large  that  the 
writers  of  the  various  chapters  had  ol 
necessity  to  exercise  con.siderahlt 
judgment  in  selecting  the  material 
on  which  to  base  their  views,  but  i: 
can  safely  l)e  said  that  it  would  W 
difficult  to  name  any  other  l)ody  of 
workers  in  this  field  who  are  lK.'tu-r 
([ualified  to  act  as  guides  through  tlir 
ma/e.  Moreover,  the  value  ol  1»: 
Mees'  lMM)k  in  this  resj>e«t  is  gre.jtli 
enhanied  by  the  bibliogra])bic>s  at  the 
I  lo>.e  of  each  chapter  ami  the  viTv 
complete  indexes,  so  that  where  tht- 
reader  is  doubtful  about  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  his  own  or 
others'  work,  the  original  tan  be 
readily  consulted.  The  reviewer  ha> 
noticed  one  or  two  observations 
which  he  believes  to  be  slightly 
misleading  in  this  respect,  but  they 
were  relatively  unimportant. 

.\11  who  are  interesteil  in  trying  to 
unravel  the  knotted  skein  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  theories  of 
photography  and  the  methods 
employed  in  the  prtxess  will  welcome 
wholehearteilly  the  story  told  by  Dr. 
Mees  and  his  colleagues,  and  will  fed 
deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the 
thorough  and  painstaking  >%-ay  in 
which  he  has  fidfilled  his  self- 
imposed  ta.sk. 

1*\  V.   Renwick. 

A  New  A  B  G  in  Colour  Photo- 
graphy— Designed  by  George  A. 
Adams  ;  Photographed  by  Paul  Hen- 
ning.  Cinderella— A  Fairy  Tale  itt 
Colour  Photography — Dolls  designed 
anil  made  by  Amelia  Serkin  ;  Photo- 
graphed by  Paul  Henning.  Ix>ndon: 
Collins,    ."is.  each  net. 

These  may  seem  strange  publica- 
tions for  review  in  The  Photographic 
Journal,  but  in  fact,  since  both  books 
represent  important  exten.sionsof  the 
use  of  colour  ])h()tography.  they  are  of 
interest  to  many  of  us. 

In  the  case  of  the  A  H  C,  the  pub- 
lishers point  out  that  form  and  colour 
are  not  dissociated  in  a  child's  mind, 
and  lolour  photf)grai)hs  have,  there- 
fore, a  great  advantage  of  black-and- 
white  in  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet. 
The  twenty  six  full-page  illustration- 
are  r»])r(Kluced  in  four-colour  half- 
tone. i\\cnty-li\-e  of  them  from  sep- 
arati(»n  negatives  and  Dufaycolof 
guidi*-.  provided  by  Paul  Henning. 
The  majority  ol  the  subjects  ar? 
still-iilr.  but  a  notable  exception  i» 
I',  lor  l-.l»phant.  which  is  rej>roduciil 
Irom  llic  fechniiolor  negatives  of  * 
single  frame  Irom  a  World  Windo* 
tr.i\  r'logue. 

I  h'-  sixteen  whole-page  illustra- 
ii».n^  <.I  iCmderella"*  comprise  s|>eci- 
i!iy  ilf^igneil  dolls,  arranged  in  appro- 
pn.ite  model  settings,  ami  photo- 
>'r.i  plied  by  Paul  Ilenning,  tlwl 
ciii^'raver  again  being  providtnl  with 
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in   ncgativi-s   and    triinsjwr- 

lildrcn  will  finally  pronounce 

.phy  (the  publishers  say 
i  more  to  folloiv),  but  I  can 
at  two  of  the  adults  who  saw 
oka  wistfully  expressed  re- 
t  they  had  been  born  so  smin. 

jMKll.roOTK. 

British  Journal  Photo- 
Almanac,  1943.  l^lenry 
0(1  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 
fld.  paper  covers  ;    ,^s.  cloth 

s  always  been  di^butablt: 
the  advertisement  pages  of 
Aimanac  did  not  command 
erest  and  attention  than  the 
a  the  other  hand,  tliere  are 
lO  claim  that  it  is  the  coUec- 
oimulc  and  tables,  followed 

S'tome  of  progress  and  the 
ew  goods  that  is  the  prime 

ere  fact  that  such  discussion 
I  place  is  evidence  that  the 
holds  a  unique  place  in 
.phy.  Hence  there  are  (ew 
photographers  who  do  not 
■ard  to  the  beginning  of  every 
the  appearance  of  the  annuu.1 

/eu  it  is  actually  slightly 
an  last,  having,  in  fact,  eight 
jes.  It  has  a  new  and  veiy 
ction — "Photographic  Docu- 
opying" — which  epitomises 
,  materials  and  apparatus  for 
his  rapidly  developing  and 
iportant  branch  of  photo- 
is  a  review  of  "The  Shape  of 
iphy    to    Come,"     by     the 

which    suggests    the    main 

development  in  the  neat 
ir  apparatus  and  materials  ; 
e  on  "Phot(^aphing  Bees," 

useful  collection  of  hints 
,e  to  a  much  wider  sphere  ; 
jwith  a  Kimewhat  forbidding 
ementary  Practical  Develop- 
netics,"   which  really  deals 

balance  of  a  develo]>er  and 
itrols  it  and  how.  and  a  most 
account  of  how  photo- 
has  been  developed  and 
in  a  school  with  the  title 
raphy  and  Education." 
ist  two  articles  are  niso  iif 
ing  merit,  namely,  "I'rogress 
ee-Dimensional  Cinemiilii- 
and .    ' 'Photography     for 

S'  t»." 
r  an  outiitanding  achieve- 
ihese  days,  and,  as'  usual,  the 
bargain     in     phottigraphii- 

II.  W.  CiKKHNWlirill, 


THE      ALLIANCE 

NEW  PORTFOLIOS  AND  LANTERN  SETS 


A  new  Portfolio  of  IVints,  being  a 
selection  from  the  lfH'2  Competition, 
is  nriw  re.idy  for  I'irculatitm  »niong 
photographic  societies.  The  prints 
number  Xv,  unit  are  ncconipanie<l  by 
a  critiiiue  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
liertram  C^x,  Hon.  RR.P.S. 

Three  new  boxes  of  l.antern  Slides 
are  also  available.  One  of  these  is  a 
selection  from  the  194:!  Competition, 
the  commentarv  being  by  Mr. 
G.  1-:,  W.  Herbert. 

A  second  box  of  his  own  slides  has 
been  given  to  the  Alliance  by  Mr. 
Herbert,  and  in  thi 


Alliance  Competition  Slides,  1940 


■ing  s 


ipt  c. 


of  a 


from  the  i 
favourable  or  otherwise,  to  which 
(hey  have  been  subjected  during  the 
past  two  ytars.  while  circulating  in 
the  monthly  portfolio  of  the  .\mateur 
Postal  Camera  Club  (Slide  Section). 
The  third  box  consists  of  a  selection 
<il  K.P.S.  lixhibilion  Slides,  mostly 
those  of  I U42--  a  few  of  U>em  acijuircd 
by  purchase,  but  the  majority  of 
them  freely  feiven  to  the  .\lliance  for 
the  benefit  of  local  photographic 
societies.  -More  than  60  slides  were  so 
acquired,  and  to  one  and  all  of  their 
authors  the  Alliance  tenders  warm 
thanks,  l-'rom  these  slides  a  circulat- 
ing box  will  be  kept  up  to  a  strength 
of  4N  items  (with  a  commentary  by 
Mr.  (.;.  A.  I'orraan,  A.R.P.S,),  the 
remainder  of  the  collection  t>eing 
held  in  reserve  for  replacement  of 
any  slides  that  get  damaged  beyond 

Such  mention  of  the  necessity  for 
providing  for  the  replacement  of 
broken  slides  brings  up  once  more  the 
evergreen  problem  of  safety  in  transit 
for  our  slides.  Our  strong,  ironbound 
Ijoxes  have  to  be  sent  by  panels  post, 
and  of  late  years  they  have  been 
subjected  til  considerable  niautinjt 
while  in  transit.  Not  only  do  the 
slides  get  cracked.  sometimes 
"spidered,"  but  the  br).'£es  themselves 
return  in  a  damaged  condition  tli:)l 
bears  witness  to  extremely  ii'Wjih 
handling  in  one  ijuarter  or  ^in oilier. 
WiKiden  boxes  nestling  in  a  sniigly- 
lined  wicker  basket  have  fjired  just  iis 
badly.  It  is  accordingly  a  matter  of 
the  gravest  coneern'  to  the  lAVturcs 
riuh-Commitlee ;  and  ihe  expi 
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We  do  not.  of  course,  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  many,  possibly  very 
many,  of  these  breakages  are  due  to 
careless  handling  by  local  lanternists. 
and  the  Committee  looks  for  a  loyal 
observance  by  secretaries  and  others 
of  the  injunctions  printed  on  the 
recently  introduced  form  which  is 
despatched  with  each  box,  and  which 
is  intendeil  for  the  Society's  use  when 
next  booking  a  set  of  lantern  slides. 
A  New  Lantern  Lecture 

Part  three  of  Mr.  Dudley  John- 
ston's "Development  of  Pictorial 
Photography"  can  now  be  Ixroked  by 
Societies,  and  it  is  good  news  that  he 
is  engaged  in  completing  this  work 
by   bringing   his  history   up   to  the 

Readers  interested  will  remember 
tliat  the  subject  of  these  lectures  has 
l>eeii  dealt  with  very  completely  in 
the  reports  of  the  Centenary  l-ecture 
to  be  found  in  the  April,  11)39,  num- 
ber of  the  I'.J.,  and  of  a  later  lecture 
reported  (unfortunately  without  illus- 
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and  their  condition,  as  tabled  tn-loiv, 
will  show  the  exletll  lo  whi.'h  slides 


rhe  lecture  no«-  added  to  our  list 
deids  with  what  was  in  its  time  self- 
styled  the  "New  Photography,"  the 
revolutionary  period  commencing 
about  illll)  -aperioilof  "stunts"  and 
dclilK-rate  affectations  pcrjietrated 
with  the  object  of  creating  .sensation, 
laders  of  The  etforts  of  the  pictorial  workeni  of 
that  day,  ut  anv  rate,  the  extremists, 
would  evoke  little  admiration  from 
the  presunt  generation,  but  their 
pliice  in  the  hi7.tor\-  ol  picture-making 
bv  ]ihotoRraphv  caimot  he  ignori-d, 
iiiid  the  slorv  is  of  alwjrbing  interest, 
(i.  li.  W,  Hkuhkkt, 
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ITEMS    OF    INTEREST 

FROM    VARIOUS    QUARTERS 


THE   FILM    IN  EDUCATION 


Tlu'  Annual  l<('])ori  ul  tlu-  British 
l'"ilm  Instilule.  nHoiilly  inihlislu'd, 
rovtTs  ilu*  work  ol  tlu*  lii^liuite  dur- 
ing the  perioil  Il>4l-ll>42,  and  ton- 
tains  many  matters  ol  general  interest. 
It  mentions  tliat  a  contribution  to  the 
development  of  tlie  use  o\  visual  aids 
was  a  memorandum  submitted  by 
the  Institute  to  the  J^oard  of  Kduca- 
tion  on  the  position  f)l  optical  aids 
in  post-war  eduration.  The  main 
suggestions  were  as  follows  : 

{a)  That     the     educational      lilm 
supply    should    be    solved    by 
•    means  of  a  series  of   Regional 
Film  Libraries. 
(b)  That  the  Board  should  encour- 
age the  purchase  of  ])rojectors 
and  optical  aids  over  a  ten- year 
period,  with  the  object  of  getting 
some    ir),()()(»  silent  and   3,r>(K) 
sound    projectors    installed    in 
the  schools. 
The  Institute's  ICducational  Panel 
has  drawn  up  a  list  of  subjects  on 
which  films  are  urgently  needed  to 
fill  gaps  in  the  existing  supply. 

Another  interesting  development 
was  its  success  in  persuading  the 
Principal  of  the  University  College  of 
the  South-west  to  establish  experi- 
mentally the  first  Lectureship  in 
Visual  Education  to  be  founded  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

In  connection  with  the  In.stitutc's 
Information  Department  the  follow- 
ing new  lists  have  been  produced  :— 
List  of  films  suitable  for  first-aid 

instruction. 
List    of    films    on     aviation    and 

kindred  subjects. 
List  of  films  on  domestic  science. 
List  of  films  on  housing  and  town 

planning. 
List    of    3i>    mm.    French    feature 

films  now  available. 
List    of    films    suitable    tor    youth 

organisations. 
List   of   films    to    illustrate   .school 

broadcasts. 
Supplementary    list    of    books    on 

cinematography. 
Propaganda  list  (revised). 
List  ol  libraries  (revised). 
.\gricultural  list  (revisetl). 
.\  list  of  lihns  on  the  countries  now 
at    war.  antl  revi.sed  editions  of 
the  list  of  foreign  films  and  indus- 
trial films  are  in  prej^aration. 
Kei)orting   on.  the    National    I'ilm 
Library,   the  most  important  single 
acijuisition    is    believetl    to    be    the 
London    ['ilm    Society    collection    of 


\'2'.i  films,  nearly  all  ol  them  import- 
ant, and  many  of  them  unitiuc  (  o])ies. 
lliis  collection  has  becFi  entrusted  to 
the  Library  on  <  ertain  conditions  f^r 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  at  least  a 
year  thereafter. 

A  large  number  of  short  films  and 
documentaries  were  added  to  tlu; 
Library,  among  them  being  12  hlms 
of  the  Ministry  of  Information.  23 
films  from  the  Mriti.sh  Council,  (> 
Disney  shorts,  and  .")  of  the  most 
historically  important  "Secrets  of 
Life."  In  all,  '2H')  films  were  acipiired 
by  gift  or  purchase  during  the  year, 
totalling  some  oOO.OOO  feet. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Privy 
C\)uncil  included  in  the  Institute's 
grant  for  1942  a  sum  sufficient  to 
allow  for  tw(i  more  special  blf)cks, 
each  of  twelve  vaults,  to  be  built  for 
.storing  the  films,  in  the  Preservation 
Section.  This  doubles  ^the  .storage 
accommodation. 

In  the  Loan  Section  the  number  of 
subjects  now  available  is  given  as  68. 
The  mo.st  notable  addition  during  the 
year  has  been  "Film  and  Reality."  a 
composite  film  made  for  theLibrary  by 
Cavalcanti.  Within  the  space  of  one 
hour  'and  forty-five  minutes  it  seeks 
to  illustrate  the  varif)us  uses  which 
have  been  made  of  actuality  material 
in  the  cinema,  from  its  earliest  davs 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 
Some  .■)<)  extracts  from  well-known 
interest  films,  travel  films,  news-reels, 
science  films  and  documentaries  of  all 
countries  are  included,  and  in  its 
intnxluction  and  conclusion  the  film 
deals  with  the  relationship  of  thi.•^ 
realist  trend  to  the  or'dinary  fictional 
film.  It  is  the  first  attempt  hithertf) 
made  at  what  might  be  described  as 
a  lilm  essay  in  criticism,  and  as  such 
marks  an  im]>ortant  develo]>ment  in 
the  stimulati(}n  of  film  appreciation 
through  the  film  itself. 

The  report  mentions  that  in  Scot- 
land the  outstanding  feature  (^1  the 
years  activities  of  tlie  Scottish  Film 
Council  has  been  the  rem«irkable 
gnjv  th  of  the  Scottish  C"entral  I'ilm 
Library,  whirh  distributed  .Sl.s21 
reels  of  film  to  schools,  adult  edm  a- 
tion  Ixjdies,  youth  organisations, 
churches  and  ll.M.  l-'orc  i'>».  .\  report 
has  been  pn^pared  lor  the  CariK-gii^ 
U.K.  Trust  on  this  experiment  in  the 
organisation  of  a  regifund  libr.iry  i^i 
educational     films. 

The  chief   findings  of   the  e\])en 
ment  may  be  summed  uj^as  follows  : 


1.  1,313  educaticmai  IxHlies  an: 
now  using  the  Library. 

2.  I'Vw,  if  any,  s(h(K)ls  projcctr)r> 
in  Scotland  an*  not  being  u<e(l 
regularly. 

3.  riie  Library  has  .solved"  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  Ixx^kinj! 
and  selecticm  of  educational 
films  which  existed  l>efr)re  it 
came  into  being. 

4.  The  wi<le  rang<*  of  films  has 
enabled  edu( atiunalists  to  fit 
films  into  the  e.vistin}^  i  urricula 
thus  ensuring  a  more  intensive 
use  of  films. 

r>.      The    Library    can    claim    con- 
siderable credit   for   the  rapid 
growth  of  the  use  of  the  film 
in  adult  education. 
<i.     Invaluable  experience  has  been 
gained     hi     the     organi.sation 
and    costing    of    regional   film 
libraries. 
The    report    concludes     with    the 
interesting  item  that  there  are  now 
seven  scientific  lilm  societies  in  Soot- 
land,  and  the  first  scientific  fibn  ooft- 
ference  was  held  at  Ayr  in  August 
It  was  resolved  at  the  conference  to 
form    an    Association     of     ScottiA 
Scientific  Film  Societies. 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society 

The  81st  Annual  Open  Exhibition, 
organised  by  F^dinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society,  will  be  held  in  the 
Society's  Rooms,  16,  Royal  Trrrace, 
Edinburgh,  from  27th  March  to  lUth 
April,  11)43. 

There  are  four  classes  :  (1)  Por- 
traiture and  Life  ;  (2)  landscape 
and  General ;  (3)  Lantern  Slides 
{a)  MoncKhrome  (/>)  Natural  Colour; 
and  (4)  Natural  History  l*rints  and 
Transparencies. 

The  following  is  the  Panel  of 
Selectors  :  .\.  K.  Shurrock,  R.S.A.. 
J.  Campbell  HarjH'r,  A.R.P.S.,  J.  T. 
Knight,  A.K.P.S. 

1-^ntries  must  be  the  entire  work  of 
the  entrant,  except  mounting  and 
Natural  Colour  Slides,  where  com- 
mercial processing  must  be  stated. 

Prints  to  be  mounted  on  standard 
.size  light  mounts,  titles,  class  and 
name  and  address  of  exhibitor  (cor- 
responding with  entry  form)  to 
appear  on  back.  Slides  to  be  standard 
.sizes.  l\^  or  2  inches  square.  Titles, 
name  and  address  to  appear  on  the 
containers. 

,\  noFi-returnable  entry  fee  of 
3s.  (mI.  is  ])ayable  from  entrants, 
which  will  include  cost  of  return  car- 
riage. Lp  to  four  entries  will  l< 
accepted  from  any  one  entrant,  one 
print  or  lour  lantern  slides  to  be  one 
entry. 

.V  collective  entry  from  a  club  (not 
less  than  three  members)  will  be 
at  cei)ied  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  print, 
jirovided    there    is    a    minimum   oi 
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Ills.  Such  an  entry  must  be 
in  one  container.    Ketum 
lUst  be  paid. 

s,  .signed  entry  forms,  and 
reach  the  ilon.  Kxhibition 
not  later  than  Monday,  8th 
Hli.  Packages  containing 
lust  Iwar  the  sender's  name 
ss. 

itry  will  be  placed  before  a 
selectors,  who  will  di'tidt*  il 
led  exhibition  stand.ird  has 
fie<l,  and  their  decision  will 
^fintern  slides  will  be  shown 
en  conditicms  permit.  Under 
ar  conditions  the  Society 
ai  not  to  make  awards  at 
)ition. 

jrms  and  all  further  inforni- 
be  obtained  from  the  Ilon. 
I  Secretary,  A.  H.  Gillies. 
1  Photographic  Society,  U). 
rrace,  Jidinburgh  7. 

Film  CSonference 

erence  6n  "The  Film  in 
Life"  is  being  arranged  by 
1  Film  Institute,  and  will  be 
e  University  College  of  the 
st,  Exeter,  between  .\pril 
th. 

inference ,  of  which  Uie 
,e  vnU.  be  circulated  as  soon 
e,  will  concentrate  on  the 
Df  the  film  in  society,  with 
ef erence  to  children  and 
j».  It  is  also  intended 
opportunities  for  seeing 
of  apparatus  used  in 
1  with  tlie  employment  of 
ds  for  instructional  pur- 
to  stage  a  number  of  shows 
itish  and  American  lilms  of 
.1  and  educaticmal  signili- 

for  the  week-end  will  not 
'ee-and-a-haif  guineas,  and 
t>e  less. 

ial  invitation  has  been 
by  the  Institute  to  Mem- 
le  R.P.S.  Kinematograph 
attend  the  Conference,  and 
erested  are  referred  for 
ticulars  to  the  Secretary, 
h  Film  Institute,  4,  (ireat 
reet,  Ix)ndon,  W.C.I. 

Ivage — ^Warning  1 

,  has  previou.sly  been  made 
iges  of  the  urgent  need  for 
-eels  for  roll  films.  Althougli 
ngs  of  the  manufacturers 
hee<led  to  a  large  extent,  it 

that  many  roll  fdm  users 
>t  aware  of  the  seriousness 
tion.  Put  bluntly,  tlu*  con- 
ply  of  roll  films  depends  on 
iging  the  reels,  Incuusc  }io 
ire  being  made. 
all  readers  to  return  their 
s  to  their  dealers,  who  will 

on  to  the  manufacturers. 
l)e  rememlx^red  that   bent 


or  rusty  reels  cannot  be  u.sed  again, 
and.  therefore,  reels  should  be  han- 
dled and  })acked  with  reasonable  care 
and,  before  being  returned,  should  be 
kept  in  a  dry  ]>lac6. 

The  late  Captain  W.  H.  Jackson 

Concerning  that  remarkable  vet- 
eran phoiograplier,  Captain  \V.  II. 
Jackson,  lion.  I'.K.P.S.,  of  New 
York,  who  dietl  a  few  months  ago,  at 
the  great  ageol  1M»,  Mr.  Konald  L.  Ives, 
.X.K.P.S.,  of   Toolle,  I'tah,  writes:  — 

■'In  mi<l-|un<\  between  trains,  1 
was  able  to  call  on  Captain  \V.  II. 
Jackson  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and 
found  him  very  feeble  but  clear- 
headed and  still  working  on  his 
paintings.  W'e  had  a  very  })leasant 
and  informal  discussion  of  the  areas 
that  he  photographed  and  mapped 
in  1872,  and  on  which  I  worked  in 
1932,  until  the  beginning  of  the  war 
in  Europe. 

Those  who  knew  Captain  Jackson 
will  never  forget  him  ;  his  work 
begun  with  such  painstaking  care 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago.  will 
still  be  appreciated  three-quarters  of 
a  century  lience." 

An  obituary  notice,  recording  the 
main  events  in  Captain  Jack.son's 
career,  appeared  in  our  November 
i.ssue.  1042. 


Cliicago  Salon 

The  Second  Chicago  International 
Salon  of  Photography  will  be  held  at 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society  from 
June  1st  to  September  7th,  1943.  The 
Salon  will  combine  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society's  First  Annual 
International  vSalon  of  Photography 
ami  the  Chicago  Area  Camera 
Clubs  A.ssociation  Chicago  Pictorial 
Salon  of  1942. 

W'e  understand  from  the  (Uiairman 
of  the  Salon  Committee,  Mr.  Stuy- 
vesant  IVabody,  that  over.seiis  ex- 
hibit(}rs  are  invited  to  .send  not  more 
than  four  unmounted  i>rints  to  the 
Salon.  The  entry  fee  of  one  dollar  is 
waived,  and  they  neetl  not  trouble 
about  the  entry  form.  The  work 
should  be  their  own  throughout,  and 
should  be  mailed  to  reach  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  Photo  Depart- 
ment, Clark  Street,  at  North  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  l-.S..\.,  not  later 
than  May  1st. 

.■Ml  accepted  prints  will  be  mounted 
and  glazed  by  the  Salon  Committee, 
and  will  be  returned  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  I'-xhibition. 

Other  e?chibitors  should  apply  to 
the  Chicagf)  Historical  Society  for 
the  entry  form  and  all  further  in- 
lormatifni. 


OBITUARIES 


Alfred  T.  Mole 

The    deuth    w:ls    annuunced    un    the    20th        lu  private  life  AIfre<l  Mole  wiis  n  teacher  of 

NovenilKT  lust,  at  the  (ijL;e  uf  I'i,  uf  a  fnrnier  Uic  viulin,  and  an  extremely  proAcieiit  pcr- 

Ass<K*iate,    Mr.    A.    T.    Mt)le,    well-known    in  former  on  that  in.strumeiit,  whether  in  qtiurtet- 

photo{j^aphic   circles  ;u>  lui   entliusi;i:>tic   ex-  pUiyiut;  ur  as  an  orchestral  leader.  His  activities 

p<ment  of  stere«>3copic  photoRTaphy.   For  close  in  wirious  other  directions  were  ardent  and 

on  forty  years    he   was   associated  with  the  ntimerous.    In  youth  he  tix>k  up  the  hobby  of 

Unitetl  .Stereoscopic  S<K"iety,bccomingSecretary  cycle  racing.      This  wjls  in  the  dtiys  of  the 

in  1014  and  President  in  MM?.    His  efforts  were  "i>enny-farthinK,"  uiMm  wliich  ctmtniption  he 

untirinf;;  in  winnim;  «»ver  proselytes  to  what  he  won  a  jjreat  reputation,  and  wjls  known  (ls  the 

reKJU"<lcd  as  the  only  worth-while  photoKniphy,  "l-'lyinK  Mole."     In  Uiter  ilays  he  l)ecjimc  a 

and  the  very  survival  of  this  branch  of  work  well-known  lif{ure  on  the  ImiwHuk  greens,  and 

owes  much  to  his  persistency  in  its  a<lvoc;icy.  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  he  won  the 

Tor  many  years  he  acted  ju*  a  judge  on    the  (.haminonship  of  his  local  club. 
Selection  0»mmit tee  of  the  Stereoscopic  Section         .V  num  of  m;iny  res<iurce^.  active  and  avid  <if 

«>f  tlic  R.r.S.  l^xhibition,  in  which  he  was  him  life  to  the  l.u^l,  his  lo.s>4  will  Ik-  mourned  by  a 

self  a  constant  aii<l  prolilic  exhibitor.  h«ist  of  friends  and  aopiaintances. 

Herbert  Plckwell,  A.R.P.S. 

A  further  los.-.  to  the  w<»rhl  of  Club  I'lioto  on    •Wild  I'lower  I'liotography,"  "The  Monu- 

graphy,  and  in  i)arlioular  to  the  Central  .X'lxtii  nunls    «»f     l.ondon,"     "The     rilgrinvs'     Way 

ati(m  of  Phot<igraphic  Societies,  has  occurred  in  Throm^h    Surrey,"    ami    "Rambles    in    ICiist 

the  smMen  death,  »)n   2(ilh  January  la-l.  <if  Anglia."     l''i»r  two  year>  he  was  Cliiiirnvm  of 

Herl>erl  I'ickwell,  at  the  early  age  ««f  .'>7.  tht-  Cetitral  .\s.-;ociation,  and  afterwards  serve<l 

His  intere>it>  in  amateur  photogi.ii)hy  ilatf  un  tlu-  .Mliance  Kxecutive  Committee,  under- 
back  to  days  pritir  l«t  I'.iIC.  by  which  tnm   h«.-  takim:  the  onerous  dutiis  ot   Convener  of  the 
had  bronne  a  number  ot  the  South  l.t^uiluii  I.i-clures  SubCDnunittif,  a  t.i>k  which  necessi 
I'.S.  -  a  s«K-iety  ot  which  he  \\.l<  in  l.ittr  ye.ii"-,  t.ititl  cimtinuous  luiid  work  on  U'liall  i»f  the 
on  many  iK.c»i.-i<»n>,  cKvleil  Tioident.    l>uring  various  I 'nleralions. 

the  C»reat   War   he  >eived   abii.ad    (in  Crete,         Irbane   ami    courliMus   ever,    reaily   at   all 

Mudros   and    Mil\lene)    in    the    IMmtoi^raphie  tiuu'S,   in  an   un;i»umini:   way.   to  help  with 

Secti(m  of  the  K<iyal  N.ival  Air  Servio',  .liter  advitr  or  friendly  criticiMU.  he  won  tor  himself, 

w.ircLs  merged  into  thj-  k.X.l".    Oi^  the  war's  ami    retained    thnmghoul    his   lite,  the   warm 

onclu'iion,  lie  became  an  .ictive  member  of  the  regard  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  iJ.u^iing 

,\fIiliation,  anil  was  well  known  ami  in  frequent  leaver   a    very   distinct   yap   in    the   r.inks   of 

re<piest  for  his  lect>ire*«.  delivered  iKTsnually.  < irg:ini'<e< I  amateur  ])hotography. 

('•.  li.  \V.  IlKKlirKX. 
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child  of  eighteen  months  and  sat  him 
at  the  piano,  which  he  immediately 
began  tu  play  after  his  customary 
{ushion,  and  this  gave  another  first- 
rate  picture.  Among  his  recent  sitters 
liail  been  the  grandson  of  the  famous 
"Bubbles"  {of  Miitais],  and  the  two 
I'rincesses.  whose  little  dog,  in  the 
corner  of  the  picture,  supplied  an 
amusing  footnote. 

.\i  a  final  point  on  the  psychology 
of  child  portraiture,  Mr.  Adams  said 
that  he  was  "such  an  unconventional 
chap"  himself  that  he  could  not  work 
■with  anything  stiff  in  form.  It  was 
always  his  purpose  to  get  into  the 
child's  mind ;  until  he  had  done  so  he 
could  do  nothing  at  all. 

After  his  very  informal  talk  he 
answered  a  number  of  questions. 
The  toliil  weight  ol  his  camera,  he 
said,  ivas  about  361b.  No  question 
about  it  bad  arisen  on  his  various 
railway  journeys  except  once  on  the 
Great  Western,  when  an  official 
demanded  a  surcharge.  In  vain  did 
Mr.  Adams  explain  that  if  it  were 
not  lor  the  cumcra  he  himself  would 
nol  be  Iravclling  at  all.  That  point 
did  not  get  home,  and  the  official 
insisted  on  his  pouiid  of  flr«h.  Then 
Hskbd  him  it  he  lutd  rc- 

iVBii   ujiy   new  iusUuctious   about 


The  Setting  and  the  6aby 


such  matters  during  the  last  nine  ur 
ten  years,  and  on  his  saying  that  he 
had  not,  he  told  him  that  about  that 
length  of  time  ago  his  professional 
association  (now  the  Institute  of 
British  Pliotographers)  had  success- 
fully contested  a  similar  demand.  A 
photographer  had  been  surcharged 
six  shillings  and  eightpente.  or  some 
such  amount,  and  it  had  been  re- 
funded with  apologies.  On  getting 
the  authentic  documents  from  Mr, 
Butknall,  the  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  showing  them  to  the  ofticial, 
his  face  was  "worth  a  photograph." 
"My  word,"  he  aaid,  "to  ttiink  of  the 
number  of  people  I  have  unjustly 
charged."  And  he  hung  the  docu- 
ments up  in  his  office,  to  remind  him- 
self nut  to  olfend  again. 

In  reply  to  questions  about  his 
methods,  Mr.  Adams  said  that  he 
always  took  sharp  and  softened  to  his 
liking,  or  to  the  psychology  of  the 
child,  on  the  print,  having  a  fairly 
good  memory  and  considering  that 
110  per  cent  of  a  child's  portrait 
should  he  psychology.  The  psychol- 
ogy, too,  should  be  wrapped  up  in 
everything— in  the  print  itscH,  in  the 
mount,  even  in  the  signature,  which 
should  be  wntten  harder  in  the  ciise 


of  a  "hard"  child  than  in  the  case  ol 

He  did  not  like,  personally,  a  print 
that  was  too  warm  in  colour.  His 
idea  of  a  print  in  colour  was  thnt  the 
colour  should  not  be  describable ;  it 
should  be  impossible  to  say  thai  il 
was  black,  or  saffron,  or  anything 
else.  The  colour  of  the  print  should 
be  subordinate  to  the  picture  on  it. 
He  found  that,  for  reasons  not  easily 
appreciable,  some  negatives  yielded 
a  far  better  colour  print  than  others. 

He  could  not  use  a  photometer, 
because  he  "had  not  the  brains,"  and 
he  could  not  use  a  miniature  camna 
because  he  lacked  the  skill.  He  relied 
to  a  great  extent  on  intuitiiin.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Bertram  Park,  who  always 
uses  a  photometer,  said  to  him  onec, 
"You  know,  Adams,  1  should  have 
given  double  that  exposure  for  tliat." 
but  when  the  negatives  were  seen,  u> 
Mr.  Park  agreed,  they  gave  him  all 
that  he  wanted  in  the  print.  He  iras 
guided  a  little  by  the  aperture  al 
which  he  was  working,  and  he  bal- 
anced up  the  whole  thing,  Som*- 
times,  after  he  had  got  the  subject  iv 
focus,  the  sun  would  come  out,  iU 
which  case  lie  Hould  simply  putiS* 
smaller  stop,  and  il  the  sun  went  in 
again  he  would  take  (he  sto]i  uut.  Ur 
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i]    most    of   all    a   govc-mablp 
r  that  ■"sliuts  immedialely  you 
"  not  one  that  dragged  to  open 
1  dragged  to  shut.   If  he  hail  to  imt 
«itli   dragging  at  ali.  he   would 
■ft  a  shutter  with  a  dragged  opcn- 
CiiLher  than   a  dragged  closing 
hv  case  of  children  this  quickness 
>pedally  necessary,   becnuse  of 
Mkclihond  of   movement  iif   tlic 
1^  iill  the  tliDo.     Indeed,  he  said 
if  hv  uonld  not  druw  a  cliild^ 
I   he  wnuld  have  to  discard  the 
•r  part  of  his  work. 
~Vate  of  Thanks 

Mr       Adams's     brief     talk      was 

"asHited"  by  the  handing  round  of  a 

l:irpi;      niimber    of     child     portraits 

--.-.I-  in  country  homes),  which  were 

iilmired.  and  on  the  proposi- 

ii;is  conveyed  to  him  for  an 


,  aod  ii 
these    prints 


nine- 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

MombtTs  arc  rciniiuleil  that  the  Annual  Subscription 
for  1043  bccanu?  due  on  January  l^t. 

The  sub.scripti(^n  for  l-'cllows,  Associates  and  Members 
is  /2  2s.  Od.  ;  (irouj)  subsrrijJtions,  which  be(aine  due 
for  renewal  on  the  same  day,  are  as  toUows  :  S<  ientilic 
and  Teclinical  (iroujt,  T.s.  (id.  ;  Pirtorial  (iroup.  r)S.  ; 
Colour  Group,  2s.  Gd.  ;  Miniature  Camera  (iroup,  .*)s.  ; 
Kinematograph  StMtion.  ")s. 

Group  subscriptions  maybe  included  with  the  Ainiual 
Subscription,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Sei:rctary, 
The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  Hi,  Prince's  Gate. 
London,  S.\V.7. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  under  which  Members 
resident  in  the  l.'.S.A.  may  pay  their  subscrii)tions  to 
the  Society  through  their  own  Hank  to  'I'he  National 
City  Bank  of  New  \'ork  in  New  York,  or  direi:t  to  The 
National  City  l^ank  of  New  \'ork.  Such  subscriptions 
should  be  paid  to  the  J^ank  tor  the  tredit  of  The  Royal 
Photographic  Society  of  (ireat  Britain  with  the  Midland 
Bank,  Russell  Stjuare  Branch,  London,  account.  Members 
instructing  their  Bankers  to  make  the  remittance  to 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  ^'ork  are  recjuesteil  to 
ask  them  to  mention  their  names,  addresses  and  status 
(Fellow,  As.sociate,  Member)  ;  and  Members  making  Uie 
remittance  direct  to  The  National  City  Hank  ot  New- 
York  are  requested  to  give  this  information. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  payment  should  be  made 

"For  the  credit  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  Midland  Bank,  Russell 
Square,  London." 

It  will  Ix?  appreciated  if  Members  when  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  facility  will  advise  the  Secretary  at  the  sanie 
time. 

The  nominal  Annual  Subscription  in  I'.S.  currency 
for  Fellows,  .\s.s(Kiates  and  Members  is  ten  dollars. 


LECTURE  SESSION 

The  following  meetings  will  be 
held  at  10,  I»riiice'8  Gate,  S.W.7 
(unlesa  otherwise  sttitctl) : — 

Friday,  February  5th,  >>  p.m. 
Infonmil  Meeting  of  the  Pictorial 
Group.  Discussion  on  "The  Pre 
sent  Trend  of  Pictorixil  l*hoto- 
graphv."  Leader:  P.  T\.  Graltan. 
A.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  February  6th,  3 
p.m.  Meeting  arranged  by  the  Col- 
our Group.  • 'Separation  Negatives 
from  Dufaycolor  Origiuiils."  By 
Major  A.  B.  Cornwell-Clyne, 
I'.R.P.S.  ami  C.  H.  Pcale, 
A.R.P.S. 

Saturday,   February  13th,  3 

p.m.  "Photography's  Piirt  in  the 
War"  (third  vear).  Hy  V.  J.  Mor- 
tuncr,  C.U.i:.,  Il-m.  F.R.P.S., 
P.R.A.S. 

Friday,  Februar>'  19th,  (J  p.m. 
Informal  Meeting  uf  the  Pictoriiil 
Group. 

Saturday,  February  20th,  :i 
p.m.  Meeting  ;irranv:ed  by  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Group. 
S>Tnpo6ium  on  Photomicrography. 

Saturday,   February  20th,   :} 

y  m.  At  the  Ganmont-Britlsh 
I  heal  re.  I'ihti  House,  ^^'a^(l«lllr 
Stiri.l.  \\"  I.  Mtetinv:  ;jit.itim'd  hy 
tl\e  Rincmatograpli  Section  Cim 
iii.ii<»;;iapliy  i"  Wai  Piuu'  No.  I 
•  T-ilni  M.jkiTti:  with  the  K..\  I-  '• 
^^■il)^:  c'ommandei  l>    N.  Twist. 


Friday,  Februar>-  36th,  t\.M> 
p.m.  IiifornLil  Meetint:  of  the 
Kinematograi)h  Stvtioii.  Projec- 
tion of  Members'  Films. 

Saturday,  Februar>'  27th,   3 

f>.m.  Meeting  arrangetl  by  the 
Miniature  Camera  Group.  "Multi- 
grade  and  the  r«atest  Technique  in 
TTsing  this  Paper."  Bv  I..  V.  Chil- 
ton, F.R.P.S.,  of  Ilford.  I.td. 

Friday,  March  5th,  •'»  p.m. 
Annual  (ieneral  Meetiiii:  of  the 
Pictorial  Group,  to  be  fojhjwetl  by 
"Mv  Hundre<i  Best  1, an  tern 
Slides,"  bv  I.  Dudlev  lohnstoii, 
lion.  P.R.'P.vS. 

Saturday,  March  6th,  :>  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Pictoriiil 
Group.  A  Talk  bv  I^ancelot  Vining. 
F.K  PS 

I'uesday,  March  9th,  3  ]>.m. 
Annual  General  Meeting.  Mem- 
l)ers.  Associates,  Fellows,  only. 

Saturday,  March  13th,  2.:3() 
p.m.  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Colour  Group.  3  p.m. — "Mak- 
ing Colour  Prints."  Bv  Jack  H. 
Coote,  F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  March  20th,  2.:U) 
p.m.  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Kinemati>griii»h  S<vtii>n.  :'• 
p.m.  Meetiuc  .iir.um«-<l  li>  Hh 
KiiH  inatot:r;ipli  Sreti"!!  "Siclil 
.iii<l  Soiitnl  ill  Sub  SlaiulMul  Coloiii 
l'"iUu  and  SK)W-Spei«l  Re(.x»rding  " 
H\  Ue\  Calvert  an.l  Alex.  Watot^ 
Jan.ii  (British^  Coipiration. 


Saturday,  March  27th,  2.30 
]>.ni.  Annmil  General  Meeting  of 
the  Miniature  Camera  (iniui).  3 
I).m  Technical  an<l  Pictoriid  Crit- 
icisms by  I).  McMiuster,  F.R.I».S.. 
and  Kiehani  N.  JIaile.  F.R  P.vS. 

Tuenday,  March  30th.  5  i>.m. 
Annuid  General  Meeting  of  the 
Scientific  and  Techniad  Group. 

Saturday,  April  3rd.  Meeting 
arrangetl  by  the  Colour  (J roup. 
"Some  Uifliculties  of  RepnKluc- 
tion."   By  II.  V.  Walters,  B.Sc. 

Saturday,  April  10th.  Aumud 
(Ieneral  Meeting  of  The  Photo- 
gr.iphic  Alliance,  followetl  by 
ICxecutivc   Conunittee   Meeting. 

Saturday,  April  17th,  3  p.m. 
Meeting  arrangi-d  by  the  Kinc- 
matograph  S*.*ction.  Cinenuito- 
grapliy  in  War  Time.  No.  a.  "The 
Development  i>f  Kiueimitogrnphv 
in  the  Army."  Bv  Capt.  K.  Stuarf, 
R.A.O.C. 

Saturday,  April  24th.  Raster. 
No  Meeting. 

JOINT  MEETINGS 

We  have  pleasure  in  announcing 
the  following  arrangements  for 
Joint  Meetings.  Arrangements  for 
similar  Joint  Meetings  are  being 
made  by  otlier  Societies,  and  will 
be  announced  in  due  course. 

Birmingham  Photographic 
Society,  York  House.  Great 
Charles  Street,    Birmingham. 

Saturday,  February  13th,  2.45 
p.m.  I«antern  Lecture,  'Photo- 
graphy in  War  Time."  By  G.  B. 
Mason. 

Tuesday,  March  9th,  0.30  p.m. 
Cine  I*ilm»*,  "ICvervlMnlv's  Birds," 
etc.    By  John  Cliear,  F.R.P.S. 

Bradford  Photographic  Soci- 
ety, Mecllanic^^*  Institute,  Brud- 
fcjrd. 

Saturday,  February  13th,  3 
I).m.  "Gum  Bichromate  Midtiple 
Printing  :  vSome  Recent  ICxperi- 
ments."  Bv  G.  Haltord.  A.R.C.A., 
1*.R.P.S. 

Manchester  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Society,  4U,  Lower  Mos- 
ley  Street,  Mandiester. 

Saturday,  February  6th,  3 
p.m.  Lecture  bv  I).  McMaster, 
F.R.P.S. 

Leicester  and  Leicestershire 
Photographic  Society,  at  the 
Waterloo  Hall,  Waterloo  Street. 
Leicester. 

Tuesday,  March  2nd,  at  (').30 
p.m.  'Lighting  for  I'igure  Studies  : 
Outdoors  and  Indixirs."     Bv  An 
tlion>   lVac\)ck,  A.R.P.S. 

Rotherham  Photographic 
Society,  The  Crufts,  Mooigate, 
Rotlicrham,  Sunday,  March  1 4th, 
3p.m.  "OM  Rotlierham"  BvMi-s 
I).  fiUHMI  .iinl  '1.  Siilviu. 

KXHIBITIONS  A  I 
16,  PRINt:E'S  GAIF. 

February    4th    lo   27th.       1 1 1 

Print*'  b\'  Meiulxr-  ■■>  Mamlnstir 
Amateur  Plu'tc^iraphic  Sotiet\. 
I'.».'i3-T.>4-J.  (2)  Prints  bv  .Mmibers 
oi  The  0\\\\  T.iMe  vSteielv.  .Vew 
York. 

March  4th  to  31st.  (1)  .Minia 
ture  Ciiinera  Group  Menil>ri^"  l-..\ 
liibitioii  '-^    I'liiils    iiiMM     H'.c 

I'l  nu.in»  Ml  i.iillt  I  Mi'M 

April.      '  I )    IMitit-   1'^    <  >\«,r";i- 
KendfT-    .■!     / '■.       \i>:iii-'«i     rii- '<• 
^fixphct.         (-(     N\>lut.il     Mj^lotN 
l'rint->  bv    fapt.iiii   <f.    K     Ve.des. 
F.K.r.S, 


July.  (1)  The  Amateur  Pk^- 
Urapher  Prize  Competition  Prizb- 
(2)  Colour  Photofptipby. 

Sept.-Oct.  R.P.S.     Aiuu.1 

Exhibition. 


Fellowship  and  Associateship 

Notice  is  hereby  Riven  that  aj- 
pUciitions  for  the  l*ello^*ship  a::.! 
Asciociateship  in  nJl  Sections  vri 
l)c  considered  by  the  AdvLvir- 
Committees  apiKiiuted  by  thr 
Council.  Associates  desiriiit;  to 
take  up  the  Fellowship,  and  Mem- 
bers desiring  to  take  up  the  Asfrx:- 
ateship  in  any  Section,  ahonk 
address  their  applications  to  tbt 
Secretary  not  later  than  April  U. 
on  forms  to  be  obtained  from  him 
at  Ifl,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W  7. 

The  Advisory  Committees  in  oL 
Sections  will  meet  lialf-yearl)  ii 
future,  in  April  and  October. 

RJ».S.    MEMBERSHIP 

In  order  to  stimulate  a  mort 
direct  interest  in  the  activities  ol 
the  R.P.S.  nwifitig  members  oi 
afliliated  societicB,  and  at  tlx 
same  time  to  aflkwd  officuli  oi 
incentive  to  benefit  the  finaaoii 
position  of  their  own  societies,  tbe 
Coimdl  of  The  Royal  Photographic 
Society  offers  a  special  rebate  of  2i 
per  cent  of  the  firat  jrear's  8absci^ 
tion  of  each  member  of  an  affiliated 
society  who  Joins  the  R.P.S. 

The  primary  object  of  mexcber- 
ship  is  to  assist  the  OMmdl  i: 
furthering  the  advancement  of 
photography,  but  there  are  masy 
privileges  incidental  to  men^- 
ship,  including  the  receipt  of  a  copv 
of  this  Journal  immedlatety  ape 
publication  each  month. 

The  Assodateahip  and  Fcl^:« 
ship  will  naturally  interest  Uijbc 
who  luive  progressed  in  the  art  c 
science  of  photography.  These  j:c 
coveted  distinctions,  and  are  ac- 
cepted universally  as  evidence  d 
K'enuine  photographic  ability. 

The  entrance  fee  of  cme  guim.i  6 
:dreiidy  widved  to  memben  •* 
afliliated  societies,  and  the  amoun*. 
<.>f  the  rebate  to  the  8ocieti&  t' 
which  the  new  memtiers  beks: 
will  therefore  be  lOs.  6d.  in  eshi 
instance. 

Secretaries  of  affiliated  sodetkf 
are  invited  to  give  their  careful 
attention  to  this  scheme  and  too.^ 
oiK'rate  in  mnfc-iwg  jt  successfol 
The  Secretary  of  The  Royal  Phctj- 
graphic  Society  will  be  giad  to  ^ 
them  further  particulars  and  t' 
furnish  copies  of  the  Sodet\:^ 
prospectus,  or  to  conuuunicitc 
direct  with  prospective  members  if 
they  will  furnish  their  names  acd 
addresses. 


Masterpieces  of 
Photography 

.\  selectiou  of  36  lectures 
from  the  Permanent 
Collection  of  Tlie  Royal 
Pludonraphic     Society. 

Price  fts.  9dM  including  pofltait' 

Ih.  PRINCE'S  GATE 
LONDON.    S.W.7 
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niiiili  tfslureii  iis  well  as  enlargeil. 
I'liL'  later  Saxon  church  was  iisaally 
-.time  liuilt,  and  consisteil  of  a  small 
rectangular  building  with  n  narrow 
opening  in  the  east  wall  leading  to  a 
unall  semi-circular  or  rectangular 
chancel  or  sanctuary.  These  churches 
were  mostly  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hamlet  or  village,  often  near  the 
manur  luiuse,  and  usually  on  the 
north  side  of  thB  burinl  grouml.  as  it 
wus  cnnsidcred  unlucky  to  be  buried 
in  tlie  shade  of  the  church. 

The  next  step  in  evulutios  con- 
sisted in  enlarging  the  chancel  and 
usually  the  archway  therein.  Then 
the  nave  became  too  small,  so  side 
lean-ttis  were  made,  piercing  the  walls 
with  arches  and  making  thereby  the 
aisles  ;  or  else  transepts  H'ere  formed 
to  the  north  and  south.  Later,  often 
the  aisles  and  transepts  were  enlarged 
lu  the  east,  making  the  church  again 
a  large  rectangle  with  a  row  of  piers 
and  arches  down  both  north  and 
south  sides.  To  provide  more  light, 
the  nave,  and  at  times  the  chancel 
walls,  were  raised  and  a  series  of 
windows  provided  above  the  level  of 
the  aisle  roofs — the  clerestory.  Side 
chapels,  porches  and  vestries  were 
iddcd  as  required. 

This  then  is  the  principle  on  which 
Ihe  parish  church  is  founded,  and  it 
(■in  be  seen  that  we  will  find  churches 
in  all  stages  ol  this  evolution  and 
Loataining,  therefore,  fragments  of 
dll  ages  from  the  date  of  the  original 
Inundation,  Some  churches,  it  will 
L*  observed,  were  built  de  novo  on  the 
plan  and  have  remained  much  the 
1  at  Kegworth.  Often  they 
I  \avc  been  enlarged  piecemeal,  whilst 
I   others  have  been  pulled  dawn  and 

This  evolution  ol  the  church  was 
I  bcought  about  in  two  ways^firstly, 
I  Ibe  increase  in  the  numbers  of  con' 
I  verts  and  in  the  population,   made 
1  htgcT  churches  necessary  ;   secondly. 
1  te  advance  in  engineering  and  archi- 
I  l«ctura]  knowledge  made  it  possible. 
The  straight  stone  lintel  supported 
I  ta  piers  made  windows  and  arches 
I  m^l  and   the   walls   disproportion- 
dy  thick.  The  Romans  evolved  the 
aiided  arch  with  keystones,  giving 
sater  strength  but  needing  massive 
ings  when  building  large  open- 
Gradually  the  art  of  making 
f  Ucge  arches  and  windows  with  hghl- 
•■dsht  walls  became  established,  and 
I  hoin  whftt    must   have   been   dark 
1   Kloomy  caverns,  lit  only  by  slits  in 
ii»  massive  walls,  emerged  the  pre- 
1   Kdonnation    church   of   large   w-in- 
I  'lows,  delicately  glazed  in  gloviing- 
I  loloiired  glaas.  supported  by  a  mini- 
I  inuia  of  stonework, itselfamasterpiece 
''f  tlie  stoncmaaDn's  art.  Stratlord-on- 
'^vun  is  a  magoificent  example. 
Odi   Victorian    archwological    i:\- 


impossible  when  the  difficulties  in 
travel,  the  distances  and  the  dearth 
of  de.sirable  materials  in  certain  dis- 
tricts are  recognised. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  a  wonder 
111  at  the  evolutionary  plans  tttre  so 
widespread,  and  sn  similar  in  f.ir- 
Hung  areas. 

The  windows  and  arches  apparent- 
ly give  the  clue  to  most  of  these 
changes 

The  Saxon  tvpes  were  short, 
narrow  and  round  headed  Windows 
had  a  narroi\  splav  outside  and  a  wide 
one  mside  The  opemng  was  small, 
glass  being  non  etistent 


small,  larger,  still  round-headi 
arches  being  supported  on  i 
pillars,  doors  .showing  many  rt 
"orders."       Tliere    wiis    imul 


rill 


the  conditions  iii-i.li   u:  i-i  Ii.^m    t'lvn 

appears  toliave  1.I--1'', I  iilLibi.ul  ll-llt. 
From    that    dale    till    ,il">iit     I  I7"l_ 
i-hangcs  to  the  (iothic  style  from  thin 
Uomanesque  were  being  made.    Thi^ 
stage     is     commonly     termed      the 
"Transitional."     There  is  confusion 
ol  styles  to  be  seen,  but  chiefly  the 
emphasis  appears  to  have  been  on 
less  ornamental  ion  and  grealiT  use  of 
mouldings   with    arches   and   lancet    , 
windows  in  groups  of  two  or  three.         I 
From  abovit  1170  to  12flO  the  first 
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WAR-TIME  PORTRAITS 

By  Marcus  Adams,  F.R.P.S. 


■|'  .1  iiiKi^liug  (j1  tLi!  I'iclorial 
.  Croup  of  The  I<i)y;il  I'liotographic 
Smiyty,  JH'ltl  on  Friday,  January 
I'll  iiiiMr.  Unsalinil  Maingol, 
■  li.iir,  Mr.   Marcus 

I.Mribedhisrccent 

:■     .     .1  phnttiKraiiiiy,  not 


journeys,  oven  to  the  north  and  vest 
of  England,  and  has  also  exercised  to 
the  full  his  talent  ior  improvisation, 
and  for  making  the  best  of,  some- 
times, limited  accommodation,  far 
from  irieal  lighting  arrangements,  and 
tile  occusiitnal  eccentricities  of  hosts 
and  hostesses,  although  these  last 
have  been  mostly  forgotten  in  the 
Rpnernl  Vindnpss  and  uplcoine.  Mr, 
.Marcus   .\d,i[iis   meiitioiieil   a   du/.cu 


towns  and  wayside  country  districts 
to  which  his  quest  has  taken  him,  and 
he  also  told  of  some  adventures,  in- 
cluding such  as  befall  every  railway 
traveller  nowadays  in  black-out 
hours,  but  also  some  unusual  ones. 
Uke  the  bombing  of  the  rear  of  his 

■\II.T  ,U-s'rib,n,;  bou    I,,.   M,:,nAg«l 

wanted  "bare  eyes"  all  the  time,  to 
look  into  the  eyes  of  his  sitters.  He 
therefore  devised  a  camera,  making 
it  in  three  months  in  his  spare  time, 
usingallsortsof  junk  for  the  purpose, 
having  been  a  collector  of  trinkets 
and  u^ful  junk  all  his  life.  lhu»  hav- 
ing accumulated  thousands  ol  screws 
dad  bolts  and  nuts  and  all  sorts  of 
gadgets.  It  was  a  very  excitiog  job  In 
jisspmblc  this  thing  toftether  and  to 
gi^t  It  to  work  sui cfssiully.    ll  wa.s  ,i 


spcLuilly  when  chu 
n  di  untry  stations  ~  "' 
1  ul  ll  -insweted  it»  p 
He  [■cr-ioQalU  did  not  he  r 
n^  ha  k  he  kept  the  cami 
|c  leitiv  square  tilttngonl 
u  get  sideuays  focus  This  d 
1  r  ed  from  the  conatrtici  on 
1  alt  the  ba  L 


.c  f 


uld  be  mnl 

n  n         »  mbbe   tuhf 

bulb  t  he  shutter  worked  a  n 
I  about  I  12th  second  Hen 
ed  bla  k  cloth  bemg  g  n 
h  ng  wh  h  intervened  belwwn 
.elr  and  his  sitter,  but  he  shoufd 
ece  of  old  leather  in  whicli  hr 

ns  the  leather  covers  the  groans 
,  ami  cuts  out  all  back  lights.  Ihu: 
loving  Ihis  to  get  bis  focus  Hi- 
was  lo  locus  on  the  eyes  and  iht 
let  everything  else  gd 
!  the  screen  to  comptet 

in  his  own.  iaimitablf 
s  quite  unreportabkl, 
e  of  his  experiencH  in 


inds. 


iiied  SI 


mtry  houses.  Some- 
times he  Bad  to  work  undej  vm 
ir,iniped  conditions  ;  at  other  pljic- 
lii^  had  his  heart's  desire.  Once  .i 
delighldil  nursery  was  placed  at  liis 
service,  to  .soon  become  a  studio,  jnd 
here  he  did  forty  sittings  in  one  week. 
It  was  hard  going,  the  more  so  be- 
cause, although  lie  had  to  pretend  l(i 
go  to  bc.1  at  l(t.30,  in  reality  I"' 
stayed  up  until  1.30,  carrying  mil 
various  prcjiaralory  work,  clianfins 
hims,  etc. 

There   were  advantages    and  <Ji> 
advantages  in  photographing  childrrn 
in  their  own  homes.   They  were  Lkely 
to  be  more  at  ease  than  in  stranjf 
surroundings  ;     on  the  other  luinl. 
it  was  difficult  to  arouse  tluH  inin. 
bysomethingout  oftheoivliii  i- 
Adams   told   how   he    culti 
himself  the  role  of  stupidl1:^    i  <  : 
ishness,  leading  a  youn^  ii  i:. . 
to  suppose  that  he  did  ni>r   i.n. 
difference  between   a    Iimi', 
from  a  bird  and  a  leaf  l,ill.  .i 
tree,  anil  that  he  was  simil.ir  l\  !l'|.  ■ 
ant  of  the  elementary  prinripk-   ■ 
natural  lustory.   The  child  thereupon 
took  a  superior  air,   began   to  pily 
hira,  discovered  that  in  spite  ofbi" 
appearance  of  adulthood  he  was  onl; 
a  child,  and  a  younger  one  at  ttwL 
and  the  beginnings  of  an  undeiBtaBrf- 
inK,    which    presently    issued    in 
natural  portrait,  were  laid. 

Sometimes  Mr,  Adams  resorted 
lurthor  guile.  One  little  lail  re; 
hiti'ly   .^nmiunced   thai   he   w,ts  ti 
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Princess  Margaret  Rose 


;oing  Ui  liiive  hia  purtc^t  Uikeii.  ,Mr.  mission  to  pliuUigrapli  ihiti  animal,  he  pies  of  his  recent  wc«-k.  Mr.  Adams 

\iiams   thereupon  said  in  .dl   innci-  said  that  it  was  the  child's  mother,  was  able  to  hand  round  among  the 

;cnce  that  he  had  never  tlioughl  ol  but  lie  got  the  cliild,  stilt  protesting  companv.    In  iinolher  case,  the  work 

-urh  a  thing,  and  that  Ihu  object  of  that  he ntverwinildl* photographed,  wiisrloneinasmallroora  in n  tottage, 

Ills  visitwHslo|ihi.ili)(;r^|ih  ihtithilri ■^  lo  luild   the  .inimal,   and   Ihc  rrsuli  ^ilrtady  w  rniiird  liv  ;i  ChrUtmas  true 

|k1  rabbit.    On  the  i-hi!d  rlemaniliiiR  eventually  was  a  vi-ry  tharming  piir-  and  *  piano,  uloiw  willi  other  lurni- 

nhii  gave   liim  the   necccssaiy  per-  Lrait,  which,  with  many  utiter  exam-  ture,     ihc  tnuther  brought  down  the 


t-  icbild  ai  eighteen  months  and  sat  him 

f.  .at  the  piano,  which  he  immcdiately 

■  began  to  play  after  his  customary 

tfoshiiin,  and  this  gave  anotlier  first- 

BEate  picture.  Among  his  recent  fitters 

Juil  been  the  grandson  of  the  lamous 

"'Bobbles."   (of  Millaia).  and  the  two 

P  Princesses,  whose   little  dog,  in  the 

'   of   the   picture,  supplied    an 

□g  footnote. 

As  a  final  point  on  the  psychology 

of  cliild  portraiture,  Mr.  Adams  said 

that  he  was  ".■iuch  an  unconventional 

chap"  himaelf  that  he  could  not  work 

with  anything  stiff  in  form.      It  was 

always  his  purpose  to  get  into  the 

child'smlnd;  until  he  had  done  so  he 

could  do  nothing  at  aJ!. 

.\(ter  his  very  informal  talk  he 
diiswf.reil  a  number  of  ijuestions, 
Thi'  tolal  weight  ol  Ilis  camera,  he 
said,  was  alxiut  381b.  No  question 
about  it  had  arisen  on  his  various 
railway  journeys  except  once  on  the 
Great  Westeni.  when  an  official 
demanded  a  turr  li.iifi-  In  vain  did 
Mr.    Adam.   .xpl.,!:.    : 


during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  on  hi-s  saying  that  he 
had  not,  he  told  him  that  atraut  that 
length  of  lime  ago  his  professional 
as.sociation  (now  the  Instf 
British  Photographers)  had 
fully  contested  a  similar  demand.  ,A 
photographer  had  been  surcharged 
six  shillings  and  eightpence,  or  some 
such  amount,  and  it  had  been  re- 
funded with  apologies.  On  getting 
the  authentic  documents  from  Mr. 
Bucknati,  the  secretary  of  the  In»>ti- 
tule.  and  showing  them  to  the  official, 
hu  fate  was  "worth  a  photograph." 
"My  word,"  he  said,  "to  think  ol  the 
number  o(  people  I  have  unjirstly 
charged."     .\nd  he  hung  the  dotn- 


s  up  >i 


olhce,  to  ri 


1   Im-  1 


^...uld 


offend  again. 
In  reply  to  questions  about  hts 
methods,  Mr,  Adams  said  that  he 
always  took  sharp  and  softened  to  his 
liking,  or  to  the  psychologj-  of  the 
child,  on  the  print,  having  a  (airly 
good  memory  aod  considering  that 
11.1  (Kl  cent  ol  a  child's  portrait 
should  Iw  i>sythiiloKy.  IIil-  |i-,yihril- 
ogy.  too,  Rliindil  U:  urnpp'd  ii]!  lu 
everything — in  the  print  ilst-ll.  in  thi- 
mouiit,  even  in  the  signature,  which 
should  bu  wrilttn  iKiriler  in  tliu  case 


of  a  "hard"  child  thaji  in,  ti 

He  did  not  like,  personal 
that  was  too  warm  in  o  ' 
idea  of  a  print  in  colour  « 
colour  should  not  be  des 
should  be  impossible  tti 

was   black,   or  saffron, ^ 

else.  The  colour  of  the  print  shottli! 
be  subordinate  to  the  picture  on  it 
He  found  that,  for  reasons  not  easilv 
appreciable,  some  negatives  yWded 
a  far  better  colour  print  than  otilBri 

He  could   not  use   a   pttotooMtei 
because  he  "had  not  the  brains," •ltd 

because  he  lacked  the  aklU,   H«^ 

friend,  Mr,  Bertram  Park,  wht 

uses  a  photometer,  t 
"You  know,  Adams,  I  shouWJ^ 
given  double  thai  exposure  for  twt 
but  when  the  negatives  were  seen.  *' 
Mr.  Park  agreed,  they  gave  him  all 
thai  he  wanted  in  the  print.  He  wi? 
guided  a  little  hy  the  aperture  'I 
hich  he  was  working,  and  he  W- 


e<l  ■ 


the  > 


locus,    till-   Bun    vs.min    <i.nnr-    nut.  "i 
which  iHsc  he  woiiinl  simply  put  ia  ■'    I 
smaller  stop,  itnd  il  the  sim  went  in 
ugain  lie  would  lake  tlieslo]i  out.  ll<^ 
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at    : 


.   gove 


labir 


thai  "shuts  immediately  y 
not  (ine  that  dragged  lo  open 
^ed  Hi  shut.  If  he  bod  to  pul 
li  dragging  at  all,  he  uould 
.  shutter  with  a  dragged  open- 
her  than  a  dragged  clDsing. 
;ase  of  children  this  quickness 
Kially  necessary,  becau.'ie  nf 
iUhixHl  of  movement  of  the 
ill  the  time.  Indeed,  he  said 
he  (.-ould  not  draw  n  child's 
e  would  have  to  discard  the 
lart  of  his  work, 
I  Thanks 

Adams's  brief  talk  was 
d"  by  the  handing  round  of  a 
lumber  of  child  portraits 
n  country  homes),  which  were 
admired,  and  on  the  proposi- 
the  CKAlttMAN  a  hearty  vote 
lis  was  conveyed  to  him  for  an 
ning  and  instructive  evening, 
of  these  prints  are  liere 
ced. 
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SOME  ENGLISH  TREASURES 

A  Record  of  the  Work  of  the  National  Buildings  Record 
and  the  Central   Council   for   the   Care   of  Churches. 

By  Dr.  K.  K.  Dfury,  A.R.P.S, 

An  interc^iiiK  lecture  on  the  work  of  the  National  Building? 
Kecord  and  the  Central  C«^i:ncil  lor  thr  tare  of  i  hurches  was  given 
bv  Dr.  K.  K.  Pnin-.  A.K.P.S..  at  the  loint  Meetmt:  of  the  Leicester 
and  Leicestershire  Photo^Taphic  Society  and  The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  at  the  \\  aterloo  Hall,  \\  aterKxt  Street.  Leicester, 
on  March  31st*  1942. 

The  Chair  was  ixxnipied  by  the  President  of  the  Leicester  and 
Lttcestershire  Photocraphic  Society,  Mr.  E.  Tyler. 

Dr.  Dnirv*.  wlio  is  the  Honorary  Secretary-  of  the  Leicestershire 
Committee  of  the  National  Buildings  Kecord.  said  : — 


IWISH  first  lo  >jx\ik  bricriy  oi  the 
^nork  of  the  N.itional  Buildings 
Record  and  iV.o  Central  iomiinittv 
for  the  C\ire  oi  Chr.r«.hos.  Iho 
CC.C.C.  h.is  betni  m  o\i>ioiuo  u>r 
some  time.  It  is  part  o:  iIk^  orj:.»ni«<»- 
tkm  of  the  Church  oi  l-r. gland,  and 
exists  to  colUvt  rixord>  tn  our 
chuxx:hc$  so  as  to  ad  vim*  ni  ri*>ioration 
enbi)gemcnts,  etc.  Naturally.  >nivc 
war  started  and  wanton  destnution 
iaces  our  historic  buildnigs  this  work 
has  been  of  added  imfy>rtance.  Many 
appeals  ha^'e  been  made  for  assistance 
in  coUectiixg  wn-tM-ds,  photi^graphs, 
drawings,  etc.  ol  the  churvhes.  gtwu 
and  smaU,  throughout  the  land. 

A  little  after  the  war  start e^l  the 
Government  felt  tlio  nceil  lor  a  cen- 
tral boiiv  to  iVllott  ixs^'^rds  ot  all 
histi^hc  and  noteworthy  building. 
domestic  and  secular  i^s  wvU  «> 
ecclesiastical.  They  thoretoix*  |fot  the 
Master  of  the  RolN.  aN  titular  head  ot 
the  Records,  to  call  a  meeting  oi  xhose 
intercstXHl.  the  outcome  ol  which  wav 
the  National  Huildiitgs  Kecx^txl.  Miis 
consists  of  reprcsentatnos  ol  the 
Archnolopcal.  AtxiiiteinuvaU  IMuMo- 
^aphic  and  other  lcamo*i  s«viotio>. 
bodies  and  intorr>ted  indivtdu.d> 
The  K.H.R.  works  in  cIonc  collaNM  a 
tion  ^ith  the  CC  <' a\.  and  thou 
object  is  to  see  what  building>  aro 
u^orthy  ol  wwtxi,  what  ixvordv  e\iNt. 
and  to  pix>\ide  now  itvonK  whon* 
necscssarw  .\>  thoiv  wa^*  a  doal  ot 
o^TTlap'iMn*;  ol  oiioii.  thos<"  K'shov 
hA\*e  on.lo.oouiwl  lo  goi  i  ount\ 
Commit  IOCS  lovr.uM  lo  oit^mv  ili.»t  all 
areas  are  ad<N]\irit<  i\  *o\oi\h1  and  to 
cnhst  kval  t,ilont.  uucvnov ohi  hn  ovd> 
and  en>uTii^  o^\'>ntM'niy  ot  wot  king. 
Snch  a  Commit  ire  haN  Ixvn  It^nuod  in 
LeJ*.'t*>tershin'  iindoi  tho  l^x*vidoni\ 
oi  the  lord  i  lou'rn.iut.  Sji  \ithiii 
Hazicri^.  the  \  i*o  IVoNjdon;^  Nmujc 
the  Lord  Mayo;  ol  tho  i  ;J\  .  tho  k'Uau 
man    ol    the    C^Mn*it\     \\Mni*il     ^Sn 


KoNt:  M.tmr.  .  the  1  .  r*.  !>:>:.».}  l: 
tho  l>ux-est\  and  Mr.  N\  ir::.im  Keay 
repn^M^nting  the  Architect^  The 
working  commntLT"  m».]udo>  iwt. 
n^pn^TNontatixx^  irom  this  Sixiety. 
thret^  architects.  :ai^  ar«.hJBoli»gist.^, 
with  mysoli  as  Hv>norar>-  Sec rtiary. 

Si^  lar  a  grrat  doal  ha^  been  done. 
Mr.  Koay.  at  the  nN^uest  ol  tho  Mim>- 
tiy  ol  \Vork>  and  l^uiKimc>.  got 
tc»gether  a  jv^nel  ol  an  hnects  to  cover 
tho  county  and  list  the  buildings 
therein  that  wvro  C4>nsiden\1  worthy 
ot  rei\M\i.  yhi>  list  has  been  our 
foundation  stone.  We  have  un- 
e,\rthe^i  a  groat  mass  oi  Ttvord>  irom 
various  pla*.>es.  and  these  are  being 
si>rteil.  collateii  and  pla»,tvi  under  the 
appn^pnate  headings. 

The  ik\-»rgo  Henton  collection  ol 
photi'»gTaph>.  now  the  projxriy  oi  the 
l.ei4Y>tershire  .\ri.h»»^k^cai  Scvioty. 
has  lormoil  a  great  lund  o:  knew  iodce. 
Mr.  Newton  s  \a.<t  co^ioctirrr.  o: 
photogiaph>«  ha*'  a".^"^  ab:y  3i;vrf.»s<\i 
our  .»v«^^i>.  tojicthoi  with  tho  i\i".;t\- 
tions  o!  l>r  Ko:hov.i\  S:owar:  Mr 
.VttouNMvujjh  and  iho  MaM^v.r.:  A 
givvl  many  moa>nivd  dr.tw-.ngs  ar.d 
plan>  ha\o  Nx'^n  n»Mod  by  tho  .irchi- 
tc*'t>  aUil  othoi">.  ar.ii  thoro  .^ro  Win- 
ou>.  dvawmgN  and  >kotcho<  availablo 
Vho  phott'»graphoi>>  ol  tho  *  cimty 
ha\o  aK>  Ci'kmo  ro  «M',r  ai^l.  ih.iigh  not 
as  Invlv  a>  wo  woi::*:  h.ivo  ^:koii.  ^•*.:1 
nobly  in  s«Mno  *.isf^ 

Ml.  l^xbngiioUl  h,iN  Nx^n  Vi^/n  la;;*;- 
ablo.  ,ind  has  m.u'.r  vtvord>  o:  s.^mo 
Jitt\  ihnv  churchov  Mi.  r,ilho'.->  ^.^-« 
dono  >ome  wim;*:oi  lu".  \^  ork  ;:;  :?;i  *  :n 
churches.  whii>t  oiV.oi**'  h,i\o  ax>.;>:r/. 
in  oxoollent  miixon  *^:  ;ndi\idi:.i. 
\hin\he>  and  buiid.r.g^- 

M\  oommitttv  aro  ra.Ajng  a  p:v- 
Inniiiaix  pi;;\UNl  i\noi\'.  *.'>:  tho  work  so 
tai  \lono.  but  mv.i  h  more  *•>  no^v.od. 
and  it  IV  m  this  durstior.  :ha:  1  sivk 
\oui  aid.  ^'^nc  ito;v.  aiono  .iai>l rates 
niv    jXMut        \oi\    ■!<  \\    j'»>i''t.>gTaphs 


fM-^t  i»(  the  north  .*«ide  -windows  an<l 
•A,dN  «»f  the  churches.  The  reason  i- 
o.f»y  til  see.  The  sfjuth  side  is  so  ea.'iv 
w  ith  tlie  >un  on  it,  the  north  side  is  su 
niuth  the  reverse  "uith  the  Ught 
a^\iinst  one.  Much  is  also  missed 
><^.auNe  in  many  cases  the  photo- 
gr.ipher  lia-*  little  knowle<lge  of  the 
det.iil  he  !*ees.  May  I  quote  my  sell  a.- 
an  o\.imple  r  Though  1  have  lon^  h«i'i 
»i  ::km^  for  architectural  detail,  ami 
ha.i.  m  lavt.  between  l$Hi7  and  1*.»12. 
m.t.k-  quitr  a  collection  of  slides  oi 
I  huri  h  t«)wer>  and  steeples — alas  !  a 
great  war  casualt>' — I  did  not  have 
any  real  know  ledge  of  even  the  out- 
lines of  architectural  and  archSBoIog- 
ical  knowledge.  It  was  only  when  I 
became  Secretary  to  this  RecOTd 
Committee  I  thought  I  had  better 
know  :<»mething  of  the  terms  at  least 
u*<^i  by  my  learned  Chairman,  Mr. 
Lovell.  F.S.A..  and  his  equally 
learned  confreres.  There  are  masses 
of  hterature  on  all  aspects  of  the  work 
and  most  of  the  authors  appear  often 
to  give  a  shghtly  different  name  and 
des«.ripiion  for  the  same  object.  That 
probably  is  only  to  confuse  the 
learner  and  make  the  mystery  the 
more  profound ! 

I  ha\-e  therefore  got  together  some 
>lides  to  show  TOu.  and  ask  you  to 
come  with  me  for  a  short  tour  of  some 
of  the  parish  churches  to  see  what 
may  be  seen.  If  one  has  some  slight 
knowledge  of  what  there  is  to  be 
looked  for,  the  photography  of  the 
subject  becomes  so  much  more  fasdn- 
ating.  and  since  I  started  I  have  found 
much  of  great  interest,  giving  great 
mental  satisfaction.  The  subject  is  so 
vast  that  I  have  confined  myself  to 
parish  churches,  leaving  out  the 
cathedrals,  piioiies.  and  secular  and 
domestic  buildings. 

The  Tslides  I  hope  to  show  you  have 
been  ver\-  kindly  lent  me  by  the 
CC.C.C,  the  Leicester  museum  auth- 
orities and  Mr.  Fathers. 

Leicestershire  is  unfortunately  not 
so  richly  endowed  with  churches  of 
merit  as  other  counties,  our  close 
neighbours,  for  instance,  Northamp- 
tonshire and  Rutland,  both  full  of 
mterest.  but  nex-ertheless  there  i> 
muv  h  of  merit  and  beauty. 

M(-ist  ol  our  parish  churches  were 
I'uil:  before  the  Reformation,  few 
>ince.  What  few  there  are  are  mostly 
m  the  ciiie>  and  other  centres  of  pop- 
ulation. buUt  to  make  provision  for 
the  increasing  density  of  the  urban 
distncts. 

First  let  us  examine  the  plan  of  the 
c>.urch  and  see  how  it  has  evolved. 

The  eaiiy  Saxon  church  was 
usually  wood  and  wattle,  and  conse- 
quently has  ceased  to  exist  from  the 
ravages  of  time.  Only  one  early 
wcKxkn  chardi  semains.  that  at 
OrKOfltcad,  te  EMac»  mad  It  has  been 
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stone  built,  and  cunsisted  of  a  small 
rectangular  building  with  a  narrow 
opening  in  tile  east  wall  leading  to  a 
small  semi-ciicular  or  rectangular 
chancel  or  sanctuary.  These  churches 
were  mostly  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hum  let  or  village,  often  near  the 
manor   house,    and    usually   on   the 

I     north  side  of  the  burial  ground,  as  it 

I    was  considered  unlucky  to  be  buried 

I    in  the  shade  of  the  church. 

The   next   step  in  evolution   con- 

I     sisted  in  enlargmg  the  chancel  and 

■  usually  the  archway  thereto.  Then 
>  the  nave  became  too  small,  so  side 
I     lean-tos  were  made,  piercing  the  walls 

with  arches  and  making  thereby  the 
aisles  :  or  else  transepts  were  formed 
to  the  north  and  south.  Later,  often 
the  aisles  and  transepts  were  enlarged 
to  the  east,  making  the  church  again 
a  large  rectangle  with  a  row  of  piers 
and  arches  down  both  north  and 
south  sides  To  pro\ide  more  light 
the  nave  and  at  times  the  chancel 
wails  were  raised  and  a  senes  of 
windows  provided  above  the  level  of 
I  the  aisle  roofs — the  clerestorv  bide 
chapels  porches  and  ves tries  were 
f     added  as  required 

This  then  is  the  pnnciple  on  which 

the  parish  church  is  founded    and  it 

can  be  seen  that  we  will  find  churuhes 

in   all   stages  of  this  evolution   ind 

containing    therefore    fragment     r  1 

all  ages  from  the  date  of  the  ongmal 

foundation      borne  churches    it  mil 

be  observed  werebudt  t/r  noioon  ih 

plan  and   ha\e  remained   much   llii. 

-    same,  as  at  Ivegttorth,     Often  thi> 

!    have  been  enlarged  piecemeal,  whibl 

»    others  have  been  pulled  down   hihI 

This  evolution  of  the  church  wii-. 
brought  about  in  two  ways — firstly, 

■  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  con- 
verts and  in  the  population,  made 
larger  churches  necessary  ;  secondly, 
the  advance  in  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural knowledge  made  it  possible. 

The  straight  stone  lintel  supported 
on  piers  made  windows  and  arches 
small  and  the  walls  disproportion - 
lltely  thick.  The  Romans  evolved  the 
rounded  arch  with  keystones,  giving 
greater  strength  but  needing  massive 
centerings  when  building  large  open- 
ings. Gradually  the  art  of  making 
large  arches  and  windows  with  hght- 
weight  walls  became  established,  anil 
from  what  must  have  been  dark 
gloomy  caverns,  lit  only  by  slits  in 
the  massive  walls,  emerged  the  pre- 
Reformation  church  of  large  win- 
dows, delicately  glazed  in  glowing- 
coloured  glass,  supported  by  a  mini- 
mum of  stonework,  itself  amasterpiece 
of  the  stonemason's  art.  Strat!ord-on- 
Avon  is  a  magnificent  example. 

Our    Victorian    archwologionl    es- 


j  ITU  hud  great  delight  in  tra-'ing  this 
evolution  and  labelled  each  successive 
pha-se  to  their  own  satisfaction,  but 
the  experts  of  to-day  apparently 
recognise  that  definite  date  labels  are 
impossible  when  the  difficnlties  in 
travel,  the  distances  and  the  dearth 
of  desirable  materials  in  certain  dis- 
tricts are  recognised. 

All  things  considered,  it  i.ia  wonder 
that  the  evolutionary  plans  were  so 
widespread,   and   no   simitar   in    fiir- 

The  windows  and  arches  apparent- 
ly give  the  clue  to  most  of  these 
changes. 

The  Saxon  types  were  short, 
narrow  and  round-headed.  Windows 
had  a  narrow  splay  outside  and  a  wide 
one  inside.  The  opening  was  small, 
glas!i   being 


I  lyp-i 


,   .hough 


small,  larger,  still  round-headed,  and 
arches  being  supported  on  massive 
pillars,  doors  showing  many  recessive 
"orders."  There  was  much  mom 
ornamentation  and  hght.  Glass  was 
coming  into  use,  and  in  consei|uence 
the  conditions  inside  must  have  been 


eplea 


This  Nor 


^  pha. 


changes  to  the  (lothic  style  from  the 
Romanesque  were  being  made.  This 
stage  is  commonly  termed  the 
"Transitional."  There  is  confusion 
of  styles  to  be  seen,  but  chieHy  the 
emphasis  appears  to  have  been  on 
less  ornamentation  and  greater  use  o[ 
mouldings  with  arches  and  lancet 
windows  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 
From  about  1170  tO  12*1  the  first 
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noted,  ilie  Early  UnRlish,  witli 
sislrnlly  lighter  work  in  nil  iJircctiuiiH 
^lighter  aod  niore  pointcil  artlics  — 
laiu'et  winil(rw!i  in  grou]R>  in  the  liaine 
frame  work. 

Thr  hiiitoT}'  ol  Ilie  perioil  ia  chiefly 
written  in  the  windows.  Tlic  lunct^t 
became  broaUer  and  the  indiviiluuU 
ol  grou|M  cloier  Ingether.  The  soliil 
masonry  betwivn  windows  w»s 
pien:ed  with  various  sbapeii.  At  Kil- 
worth  there  is  a  notable  range  oi 
paired  lancets  with  plate  tracery  at 
the  beads  and  detached  shaping  in 
tfae  jambs.  Later,  stone  mullions  took 
the  place  of  the  solid  masonry  here- 
tofore lound.  It  was  a  period  of  great 
activity  throughout  the  country, 
from  simple  enlargements  ol  windows 
to  acti\'e  enlargement  and  rebuildin)(. 

The  next  period  extended  for  only 
some  fifty  years~l3lkl  to  13ii0 — and 
was  tenncil  the  "Decorated,"  and  is 
characterised  by  a  great  exuberance 
of  omamented  detail,  at  its  best  mag- 
nificent, at  its  worst  just  plain  bad  ! 

It  was  a  period  of  great  experiment 
Id  vaulting  window  tracery  and  con- 
stmction  generally.  The  whole 
church  was  showing  a  tendency 
towards  becoming  a  5tnn>^  framework 
lor  its  windows  and  its  carved 
features.  The  western  end  of  Gaddes- 
by  is  perhaps  the  best  example  in 
Leicesteishire.  Ball -flower  orna- 
ments, (.rocketed  pinnacles  and 
spires,  arches  and  windows.  Flam- 
boyant tendencies,  curvilinear  forms 
and  the  rest,  to  be  found  everywhere. 
Piers  and  arches  were  nevertheless 
simpler  and  more  graceful,  but  tombs, 
fonts,  tabemacle>i,  sedilia  and  Easter 
sepulchres  made  up  in  richness  any 
lack  in  the  archings.  The  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle  at  Gaddeaby  is  the  best 
example  in  Leicestershire  of  this  type. 

Windows  in  many  churches  show 
the  same  forma,  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  centreK  were  formed  in  cer- 
tain places  to  work  the  stone  which 
was  brought  to  the  site  ready  fabri- 

But  in  tile  height  of  its  develop- 
jnent  this  phase  was  cut  short  by  the 
ffiai-k  Death  of  I341*-fl,  which  in  two 
years  carried  off  a  third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  toimiry.  In  every 
direction  work  had  to  cen^e  im 
atccount  of  the  shortage  ol  hiimiir. 
"  alwiiys  bo  tliankliil  iii  i! 
L-y  did  nut  waq>  m 

lar"  period  thai  lull I 

'two  hundred  years  lu  l,".;i.'. 
gave  us  the  culmination  of  the  true 
EogUsh  development  of  the  Gothic. 
Shortage  ot  labour  made  stone 
scarce  :  hence  lighter  and  larger  win- 
dows. Difficulties  in  glaring  the 
flanlboyast  and  decorated  styles  ol 
window   gave  the  simpler  anil  more 


tliiit  -ipin'ars  1(1  liJVf  liecn  1ik.I. 

The  sliurt»g«  ol  skilled  stunc- 
masoTu  gave  also  the  woodworker  his 
chance.  The  magnihcent  examples  of 
screenM.  benihes  and  roott  tlial  still 
hapiiiiv  remain  give  us  proof  ol  the 
giirid  Lisle  and  manipulative  facility 

The  Reformation  ended  this  period 
abruptly,  and  during  the  next  130 
years,  though  there  was  some  build- 
ing and  rebuilding,  there  was  mure 
desecration  and  destruction. 

The  nest  period  is  that  ol  the  Eng- 
lish Renaissance,  and  to  the  Great 
Fire  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  we 
owe  the  masterly  develu[iment  of  the 
style.  Butoutside  the  cities  there  was 
Uttle  done,  i'nd  I  do  not  think  Leices- 
tershire owns  any  examples. 

A  few-  words  about  the  fittings  and 
accessories  may  be  of  interest,  and 
tower,  spire  and  steeple  are  naturally 
the  first  to  be  examined. 

Some  eighty  examples  of  Saxon 
towers  remain.  They  were  relatively 
high — 70  feet  or  more — rough-hewn 
and  often  with  light  pilaster  strip. 
They  were  probably  more  of  use  as 
watch-towers  than  lor  bell-hanging. 
and  were  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  ol  the  church. 

The  Anglo-Norman  tower,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  shorter,  much  more 
massive,  with  occasional  tiers  oi 
arcading.  ITierc  were  no  spires,  but 
an  occasional  stumpy  short  tile- 
covered  central  spirelet — to  throw  off 
the  rain  from  the  upper  root.  ITiey 
were  central  in  po.-iition  or  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church.  In  tlie  13th 
century  the  spire  and  tower  became 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  construc- 
tion and  design.  The  broad  spire  was 
perhaps  the  supreme  achievement  of 

Of  ail  the  building  designs,  those  of 
the  spire  and  tower  appear  to  be  the 
most  localised,  large  areas  tending  to 


nut  su  others,  but  its  airy  light- 
ness must  lor  ever  impress, 
especially  wheo  seen  amongst  the 
heaviness  of  the  commercial  buildings 
in  l.,ondon-— even  the  ruins  1 

The  porch  has  always  been  of 
special  significance  in  church  hisliir)'. 


tt  was  one  of  the  chief  glorie>  ol  Im;i! 
Solomon's  temple.    It  |>l.i\-  I 
portant  j>.irt  m  ni-uiy  ni     ' 

started  in  the  porrli— u-u  m:. 
lound  on  tlie  south  siile  o'  llu-  ii.,x<: 
With  Ihe  |iorch.  thv  iluorway.  dut 
and  ilK  ironwork  arc  all  ul  iittemr 
Narmnn  (l(x>rwa3n  are  atill  niimcinu 
and  ni^ny  have  bunt  muved  Inim  urt 
to  site  wHh  the  succe'5ai%-e  wulnuaf 
of  the  bod^  of  the  church,  thuutk 
every  rebuilding  means  more  tti 
more  restoration  work. 

Porches  were  ufteu  two-sionei 
and  occasionally  three-stoned  ,  gn- 
mg  Uving  space  for  the  pritst.  t 
watchman,  storage  of  arms,  munlt 
or  place  for  the  church  school 

Gargoyles  and  griites<|ue  carviap 
appear  to  me  to  be  difhcult  I 
cde  with  churi'h  atmosphere,  but  a 
few  other  buildings  do  we  meet  viih 
such  a  collection  ot  curions  be^^'v 
demoniac  faces  and  other  contontd 
figures.  The  medieval  love  of  iV 
grotesque  had  full  play  here,  awl  Ux 
individual  craftsman  had  full  playlff 
his  fancy  and  powers. 

Gargoyles  are  spout  heads— the 
original  roofs  shed  their  raiu  diiNt 
Later  the  parapet  appeared,  wlurh 
made  it  both  safer  to  get  to  the  mol 
and  easier  to  collect  the  rainfall  inEa 
safe  channels  that  did  not  thmtta 
the  foundations.  The  spouts  Iumi 
these  gutters  gave  an  excuse  tor  Ibt 
grotesque  that  is  to  be  seen  to  all 
districts ;  there  is  a  remarkable  itray 
ol  this  in  the  Mendips  and  in  Lincolo- 
ahire.  There  are  some  fine  taampfc* 
at  Gaddesby  and  Melton. 

1  hough  stone   vaulting  a 
parish  churches,  it  is  comparative^ 

rale  except  in  the  porches  and ' 

l-'ine  examples  of  lieme  work  c 
Bristol  and  Nantwich.  Thei 
least  one  example  of  a  nortb  *isl' 
with  stone  vault  in  Leicestershire 
The  wooden  roof  in  all  its  tonns 
however,  the  usual  parish  chord 
roof.  There  are  numerous  types,  li 
the  plain  beam,  the  coupled  beam 
the  single  and  double  hammer  be* 

The  Leicestershire  roofs  are 
riDicMDtiliy,  bemg  usually  of  the]il 
lypi-  uilli  ;in  i>ccasional  band  n""- 

>i>  l.ir  1  Imvc  mentioned  chifSv- 
lnudv  ^iiid  iiiade<iuately— thestrW 

features-  the    fittings — tliat 
etiual  iiHeri-st. 

I-onts  there  arc  of  every  ty 

shape,    on    every    kind    ot  sl,  , 

Sometimes   cincient   bowls  on  bH      t 
period   stands ;       carved   and  l^ 
bowls :  cylindrical ;  cupped ;  n 
ular  and  many-sided.    There  i... 
five  of  the  nolid  black  Tumai  marl* 
fonts— these  in  Hampshire. 

Font  covets  are  of  interest. 


ilroiliKPil    liJ    keep    5afi!    the 
iter  lor  those  who  deairetl  to 

(or  purposes  of  black  magic 
er  of  the  ilemoniacal  arts. 

iif  these  are  plain,  others  itre 
fs  of  the  finest  woodwork  and 
early  to  the  roof,  witli  their 
g  pinnacles  ami  arches, 
ts  also  exhibit  fine  examples 
carving  of  all  ages.  There  arc 
^onc  pulpits  ill  existence,  and 
I  so    are    usually    elaborately 

B  south  wall  of  the  chancel  in 
the  older  churches  are  to  be 
■dilia.  uaually  triple,  occasion- 
ble  or  single.  They  were  made 
;  for  the  priests,  and  oma- 
in  many  coses  by  the  finest 
f  and  ornaments.  Of  the 
ed  period  there  are  many 
.'s  of  the  most  intricate  work, 
ny  of  the  smaller  and  older 
s  exhibit  very  plain  niches 
be  thickness  of  ttie  wall, 
lie  east  side  of  the  sedilia, 
often  in  the  south  walls  of 
and  aisles — occasionally  else- 
is  to  be  found  the  piscina,  a 
■ith  a  drain,  where  the  holy 
Borcwashed,  Again  they  are  of 
s  and  decorated. 
e  chancel  wall  on  the  north 
iften  to  be  found  the  Easter 
re  or  richly  canopied  recess — ■ 
fourteenth  rcntury  or  Ister. 
e  altar  Crucifix  and  the  Host 
ept  from  Good  Friday  to 
iiorning, 

e  north  chancel  wall  is  often 
le  aumbry  or  niche  with  doors 
Ihe  holy  vessels  were  kept. 
I  doors  are  now  few  in  number. 
:  are  few  of  the  original  stone 
Ht  now— most  were  thrown 
It  the  Reformation,  to  be 
I  a(  first  by  a  wooden  table, 
of  the  Jacobean  type.  That 
ley  is  a  magnificent  example, 
credos  also  came  in  for  dese- 
at  the  Reformation— especi- 
there  the  finest  and  most 
fork  was  done — rows  of  saints 
pied  niches — the  Last  Supper 
er  sacred  subjects, 
lodwork  much  more  should  be 
it  1  can  only  call  attention, 
the  pulpits  and  font  covers 
leil,  to  the  jianelline  of  pews. 


if  all  the  woodwork  none  is  to 
pared  to  the  screen.  Though 
en  with  rood  loft  were  ordered 


I)  be  demuli.-ihed  at  t  K 
ind  many  were  dem  lis 
mamples  remain,   th     gh 

the  loft.    The  screen         ga: 

attention,  and  a  fine  e     mp 

happily  and  bcautif 

by  the  Birmingham  Art  G 


lunty. 


or  the 

Ironwork  is  chiefly 
hinges  and  an  occasi  I 

tlio  hour-glass  near  t      p 
work  gates,   doors   a  d 
chiefly  found  in  the  pn 
dividing  them  from  th    m 
the  church. 

Tombs  and  monum 
of  the  great  attra 
churches  ;     they  mak 
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k     e- 
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Iri.Tii  |!rou|).    Iiy    UyiliriiiK.    of    Col. 
(  Ketiey,  at  Gaiiilesby. 

Moniimentul  brasses  are  ^iiollier 
wiurcc  of  information  on  contempor- 
ary habits  anil  orders.  Some  are 
extremely  ancient,  some  are  large. 
aome  quite  small,  as  at  Great  Bow- 
den,  where  there  is  one  only  some 
hlleen  liy  three  inches — ala-s  I  broken 
whtn  being  ilii^  Liji  -rme  that  priived 


Rev. 


I4(»3. 


This  is  now  safely  housed 

frame  attached  to  the  chancel  arch, 

so  that  both  sides  may  be  seen. 

The  picture  given  us  of  tlie  interior 
of  the  pre-Re formation  church  was 
one  of  light  and  colour.  Colour  from 
the  magnificent  glass  as  well  as  from 
the  coloured  paintings  that,   beside 


c-ulivcning  the  scene,  g^ivc  iii-.trutiioii 

lo  Ihe  usually  iHilir.iU-  .  Iiiin  Ii-koi  r. 

liver  iha  ciiaii. il   iri  h  uIil-h  u.i--  .i 

pamting  of  the  lii>i<t I  ,i>.i    lurli; 

Sahbbury  St.  Thuiii.u.  but  tlt.it  at 
Lutterworth  is  also  a  guiHl  iix^mple. 
Over  the  inner  north  dnor  was  often 
foiiml  a  painting  of  ^I.  Christopher 
with  the  Chilli  on  his  shoulder  -the 
piktron  .-iainl  of  traveJIcm,  The  paint- 
ings were  covered  or  scraped  off  ut  the 
Reformation.  The  plaster  has  been 
removed,  and  now  we  have  the  cold 
stone  left  in  most  cases. 

Two  last  points  of  interest — squints 
and  low  side  windows. 

The  former  or  hagioscopes  are 
openings  through  the  chancel  arch, 
said  to  be  there  to  enable  the  priest  at 
the  side  altar  to  synchronise  hLs 
movements  with  those  at  the  high 
altar.    There  are  numerous  examples. 


ately    . 
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FILMS    FOR    RESEARCH 


ON  November  HHh  anil  :i4lh. 
iH42.  the  films  entered  (or  the 
Exhibition,  entitled  ' '  Photo- 
graphy in  Science  and  Industry" 
were  shown  at  The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society's  House,  at  IS, 
Prince's  Gate,  S.W,7.  The  Exhibi- 
tion was  organized  by  the  Associadon 
of  Scientific  Workers,  and  the  films 
were  numbered  277-282  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Exhibition. 

Two  of  the  films  were  made  by  the 
L.M.S.  Research  laboratories  and 
showed  investigations  carried  out  by 
the  Engineering  Section  to  determine, 
in  the  first  film,  the  efiects  of  various 
wheel  tyre  profiles  on  the  smoothness 
of  running  of  trains,  and.  in  the 
second  him.  wheel -slipping  experi- 
ments to  study  the  dynamic 
balancing  of  locomotives.  The  former 
was  also  shown  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Eyies  to 
illustrate  his  talk,  given  on  November 
6th,  on  applications  of  high-speed 
photography.  Both  films  were  in 
slow  motion,  a  camera  speed  of 
sixty-four  frames  per  second  having 
been  used.  In  the  first,  a  close  shot  of 
the  carriage  wheel  running  on  the  rail 
was  taken  by  means  of  a  periscope 
uorking  Irom  the  compartment 
above,  a  lime-base  being  provided  by 
il  ilashing  lamp.  The  varying 
fretjuency  and  amplitude  of  the 
transverse  oscillation  ol  the  wheel 
with  different  types  of  tyre  profile 
could  be  seen  in  the  lilm.  .\n 
ingenious  device  using  a  projector 
with  a  moving  paper  screen  was 
employed  for  recording  the  oscilla- 
tions as  an  amplitude-time  curve. 
In  the  wheel -slipping  experiment  the 
mils  were  oiled  so  that  wheel  speeds 
equivalent  to  engine  speeds  of  over 
Ilf<)  miles  an  hour  could  be  used  while 


engm. 


self  « 


ary.  The  behaviour  of  the  various 
types  ol  engines  depended  on  the 
balancing  ol  the  masses  of  their 
reciprocating  parts,  and  the  most 
suitable  ratio  was  determined  from 
the  film.  Unsuitable  types  bounced 
badly  on  the  rails,  leaving  them 
kinked  and  bent. 

The  third  film,  also  shoHTi  by  Mr. 
Eyles,  showed  the  use  of  high-speed 
photo-elastic  analysis  in  estimating 
the  stresses  in  a  moving  engineering 
part  by  making  a  transparent  model 
and  photograpliing  it  between 
polarizing  prisms  or  filters  by  means 
ol  the  high-speed  cine  camera. 
Pholo-elastic  analysis  had  been 
utilized  for  some  time,  hut  it  was  only 
recently  that  the  obvious  advantages 
of   the   use   of   Ihe  cine  camera   for 


mouldrngs. 

Lim  side  windows,  idtenl 
lially  blocked  up.  (urm  a  paM 
arc  usually  situated  in  theM 
ol  the  chancel  near  the  weaM 
They  were  once  thought  to  IN 
vided  o  mcan.'i  for  lepert  •ij 
not  allowed  in  church  tuMj 
uliHr.  but  now  they  arc  cu" 
liavc  allowBil  a  w^tcbcr  ti 
elevation  of  the  Host  to  wM 
side,  < 

My  address  has  be«nid)  , 
superficial;  mttch of necc^al 
to  be  omitted.  Volumes  ^ 
have  tieen  written  on  the  sd 
doubtless  many  more  wiK'^- 
coTds  have  been  made,  but* 
more  are  wanted.  IllhaW 
a  lead  to  a  (atcinating  sob 

moving  models  had 
It  was  easy  to  see  from  tlw 
one  would  fit  up  a  similar 
to  investigate  other  movia) 
Three  films  were  contribul 
I.C.I.  Film  Unit.  The  first) 
entitled  "Concerning  the 
showed  the  "marriage."  by 
means,  of  two  crystal 
produce  the  ideal  intermei 
of  crystal.  The  second.  » 
clever  coloured  cartoon,  i 
elementary  chemistry  of  it 
of  ammonia,  the  appaiatnsj 
(in  the  film}  might  H^ 
designed  by  Mr.  Heath 
The  third  illustrated  a  pro 
fabrication  of  denture  ha 
plastic  known  as  "Katt 
place  of  vulcanite.  In  th 
too  much  was  left  to  the  ii 
of    the    beholder  :    there 


TECHNICOLOR   CINEMATOGRAPHY 


The  Journal  oj  iHe  Sacirly  of  Molion 
Piclurt  Engineers  for  August,  1942, 
records  a  paper  by  Mr.  W,  Hoch 
on  "Techmcolor  Cinematography." 
which  presents  some  of  the  aspects 
that  are  peculiar  to  or  receive  em- 
phasis from  the  fact  that  the  camera 
is  photographing  in  colour.  Of  all 
the  preparation  activities  tliat  take 
place  before  the  actual  start  of  photo- 
graphy, two  that  are  very  important 
to  the  technicolor  cameraman  are 
colour  design  ol  the  sets  and  cos- 
tume colour  selection.  The  impor- 
tance of  proper  colour  design  and 
costume  colour  selection  cannot  be 
over-emphasised. 

Other  important  items  to  the 
cameraman  are  his  lights.  The  article 
deals  with   the   important   failnr  of 


colour  temperature.      "Oo 
three-atrip   technicolor  cal 
balanced    to    an     average 
colour  temperature.    For  tl 
rendition,    especially   in   tl 
shades  and  neutral  greys, 
perature  should  not  vary  ( 
by  more  than  alxjut  ±3BV 
light  sources   used   for 
might  be  classified   in  —-^— 
groups,  as  follows  :    dKyUgti 
intensity  arc  light  ;    whit»- 
light :    incandescent  light- 
light    is,    of    course,    our 
for  colour  temperature. 
are    balanced    for    e  x  t  erii 
interiors.        The  colour  tea 
factor    is    once    more    inl 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  TOOL 

Uy   U.  A.  Spencer.  Ph.D.,  F.l.C,  Him.  F.H.1'..S. 

i,  words  are  only  of  value  in  describing  things  to  the  blind,  and  the  pile 

te  should  not  be  described  in  words  when  they  are  such  that  they  can  be  apprehended  by 
" — ^Lkonahdo  da  Vinci. 


iee>-. 

I£  who  has  visited  this  exhibitioo.*  will  not 
persuading  ol  photography's  versatility,  and 
sual  type  of  lecture  in  which  the  point  is  bam- 
ne  by  brief  descriptions  of  a  miscellaneous 
at  applications  in  different  fields  hardly  seems 
Perhaps  a  more  useful  purpose  will  be  served 
;  attention  to  points  which  should  be  watched 
ropdsing  to  use  photography  as  a  tool,  using  as 
13  applications  which  are  not  well  reiirt-.-^cntcd 
ibition,  and  concludin);  i^.i  i  ■  ■  li-  tin  nirT- 
lich  notonly  illustrate^  1 1'<  i  .<lu,i- 

dy  made,  but  will  gunlr     ■  ■  ,    ■  ■  ■  ■  i  int 

chniques  which  have  bi'i'ii  ~il'  ■  ■  -■ -Ijllv  i;-iJ 
aphs  arc  made  for  the  puvpu^t  ui  uLiuiinmg  a. 
le  recerds  required  by  "the  man  m  tht  street" 
iventional  "photograph" — demand  a  very 
.riety  of  photographic  emulsions  exposed  in 
Lai  cameras.  Photography  is,  however,  tend- 
icethe  eye  as  an  instrument  lor  scientific  work. 
jpe  and  spectroscope  are  now  almost  entirely 
lie  instruments,  and  the  microscope  is  rapidly 
uit.  Moreover,  the  ability  of  the  photographic 
o  record  events  too  transient  or  too  faint  to 
isitivity  to  invisible  radiation  and  its  greater 
xjwer  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  large 
special  "'cameras"  and  of  over  one  hundred 
rpea  of  photographic  emulsion, 
owever.  the  value  of  photography  as  a  means 
ng  data  is  only  fully  realised  by  a  limited 
scientific  and  technical  workers,  and  only  too 
npts  to  extend  its  use  in  new  directions  are 
'  ignorance  of  the  characteristics  of  present- 
als. 

f  be  due  to  the  curious  fact  that,  with  a  few 
ed  exceptions,  photography  is  rarely  con- 
suitable  subject  for  pure  research.  It  will 
le  the  last  of  the  great  inventions  wliose 
an  industry  was  veiy  largely  an  empirical 
nd  whose  greatest  triumphs  were  explained 
had  become  accomplished  facts.  I  n  its  early 
>  a  rather  messy  hobby  whose  raw  materials 
g  methods  were  evolved  by  amateurs,  for  tlie 
ears  most  of  the  research  on  the  process  has 
rtaken  by  the  photographic  manufacturers, 
lary  object  has  naturally  enough  been  the 
nt  of  the  manufacturing  proces.s.  This  has 
panted,  however,  by  a  growing  understanding 
y  of  the  photographic  process,  and  it  now  has 
■,  a  terminology  and  an  instrumental  tech- 

Mding  work,  involving  only  qualitative 
nts  or  examinations,  a  general  knowledge  of 

of  sensitive  materials  and  the  methods  of 
Jiem  is  all  that  is  normally  required, 
itilative  work,  however,  a  thorough  under- 

the  properties  and  limitations  of  the  photo- 
ulsion  is  important  it  results  are  not  to  be 
rpreted.    This  is  especially  true  in  any  work 


involving  measurement  of  light  intensities  as  in  sjiecto- 
graphy  and  astronomical  work.  The  publications  listed 
in  the  appendix  deal  in  detail  with  characteristics  of  the 
photographic  process  which  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 

The  greatest  opportunities  for  misunderstanding  and 
misuse  naturally  arise  in  the  "Plasticine  and  Meccano" 
stage  of  a  research,  where  photi^aphy  is  being  pressed 
into  new  uses  with  prototype  equipment,  and  it  is  here 
that  the  research  laboratories  of  the  photographic  ni:inu- 
facturers  willingly  perform  a  most  valuable  serviti-  I  li.  \ 
are  in  the  best  position  to  advise  on  the  possihllitJ<-  i  ml 
limitations  of  photography  in  any  particular  ioeihi  ■  ii.ii 
to  indicate  the  most  suitable  of  the  hundreds  ol  ili:ii  i< m 
sensitive  materials  available,  and  often  their  libiaiK-s  •^^n 
provide  valuable  references  to  earlier  work  of  a  related 
character. 

Even,  however,  when  a.  new  technique  becomes 
established  as  an  industrial  tool  and  the  associated  appar- 
atus arrives  at  the  "crinkle  finish  and  chromium  plate" 
stage,  it  is  surprising  how  frerguently  ignorance  of  the 
photographic  side  of  the  technique  results  in  the  appar- 
atus working  at  reduced  efficiency  il  not  actually  pro- 
ducing misleading  results.  Difficulties  which  cannot  be 
resolved  by  the  makers  of  the  equipment  should  then  be 
referred  to  the  "service  departments"  of  the  photographic 
manufacturers  which  exist  to  ensure  that  the  best  use  is 
made  of  their  products. 

Characteristics  of  the  Photographic  ProceHs 

The  eye  is  by  far  the  most  important  gateway  to  know- 
ledge in  scientific  and  technical  research,  and  in  nearly 
every  branch  the  work  is  so  designed  that  the  final 
observation  employs  the  sense  of  sight.  Photography, 
besides  being  the  only  means  available  of  recording 
in  essentials  all  that  the  eye  can  see,  can  in  many  ways 
operate  efficiently  under  conditions  where  the  human  eye 
is  helpless,  either  because  the  light  is  too  bright,  too  faint 
or  too  transient  to  see  by,  or  because  the  radiation  of 
interest  does  not  give  rise  to  vision.  The  nature  of  the 
photographic  record  is  determined  in  part :  (a)  by  the 
nature  of  the  optical  system  employed  to  produce  the 
image ;  (b)  by  the  nature  of  the  particular  type  of  photo- 
graphic emulsion  used,  and  (c)  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  emulsion  is  processed  and  printed. 

As  regards  (a),  two  valuable  innovations  which  have 
been  too  recently  introduced  on  a  comnicii. i 
have  found  their  way  into  texttxMjks  ,iri   ilu- 
lens  surfaces  with  monomolecular  l.-iyt-i-n  nl  lli 
which  results  in  a  marked  reduction  ul  ^i  .lUi 
light  in  the  image  of  subjects  hitlierti.>  |>!iji^ 
defects,  and  the  introduction  of  new  varieties  of  opiiiul 
glaits  with  remarkably  '"gh  refractive  indices  and  low 
dispersions.      The   combination   of   these   features   luis 
already  yielded  high  aperture  lenses  of  remarkable  per- 
formance and  yet  relatively  simple  design. 

As  regards  (b),  emulsions  are  available  for  recording 
radiation  ranging  in  wavelength  from  O.OOlA  to  13,5U0A 
— covering  y  rays.  X  rays,  Greni  rays,  ultra-violet, 
visible  light  and  infra-red.  In  addition,  high  energy 
quanta,  electrons  and  other  subatomic  particles  all  pro- 
duce permanent  rccord.'t  in  suitably  chosen  emulsions. 
Although    emulsion';   have   been    prepared   t.a.Y*,Wt    o' 
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recording  radiation  of  all  waveleogtlis  from  2,20<)A  to 
U.IHHjA,  generally  speaking  it  is  preferable  to  choose 
material  specially  sensitised  for  the  wavelength  region 
or  greatest  inletcst  (1(1,  II). 

Working  Speed 

'ITie  working  si»ed  of  any  particular  emuision  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  its  use.  The  effective  working 
speed  is  determined  in  part  by  the  characleri&tics  □(  the 
emulsion,  the  compoaition  of  the  developer,  the  time  of 
development,  the  duration  of  the  exposure,  the  intensity 
of  the  exposing  light  and  its  wavelength.  These  factors  all 
combine  to  render  photographic  photometry  a  subject 
full  of  pitfalls  for  the  unwary.  The  necessary  conditions 
tn  be  observed  (or  reliable  results  have,  however,  been 
clearly  outlined  on  several  occasions  (6),  In  all  other 
work,  the  working  speed  o£  the  photographic  material 
given  by  its  manufacturer  is  a  sufficient  guide  except, 
perhaps,  at  very  high  or  very  low  intensities.  Generally 
speaking,  every  class  of  worker  is  itell  sdvi.'ied  to  choow 
the  slowest  working  material  thai  the  conditions  of  use 
will  permit. 

Resolution 

Ail  photographic  emulsions  are  granular,  the  individual 
orystals  of  sensitive  silver  halide  being  of  the  order  of  ont- 
micron  in  size.  As  a  general  rule,  the  faster  the  emulsion 
the  larger  the  grains  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  con- 
sequently the  graininess  of  the  metallic  silver  image 
which  IS  the  end  product  of  Ihe  photographic  process  is 
gri-alcr  for  Ihe  fasler  m.nlerials  than  for  the  slower  ones, 
'I  he  Krainines^  of  the  very  fa.-.Ie.st  materials  is  just  about 
<lot<'i  liilile  by  the  unaided  cyi-.     In  any  given  emulsion 

c>(  the  proce.ssmg  mcthoiU  ado) 
the  speed  ol  the  material  and 
expense  of  Uie  resolving  power. 

Although,  in  general,  the  materials  uith  high  graini- 
ness have  low  resolving  power,  the  relations  between 
these  two  properties  are  nut  at  all  simple,  and  when  an 
optical  system  is  involved  are  still  more  complicated. 
Ca-ws  are  known,  (or  in.ttance,  of  fine-gtiiin  emulsions 


giving  worse  rirsolutioa  than  coarsc-grainfl 
optical  system  is  a  good  one  and  the  ei~   ' 
the  resolution  may  be  regarded  as  c 
emulsion,  and  we  may  expect  resolvtBga 
order  of  20  lines/mm.    If.  on  the  other  hae 
is  one  specially  designed  tor  very  Iiigh  n 
be  alow,  and  the  limit  which  may  be  in  f 
of  l.tHW  lines/mm.  will  be  set  by  the  o. 
ploved.      Finally,   the  resolving  pow^  0 
varies  with  the  wavelength  of  the  e 
changing  to  shorter  and  shorter  wax 
violet  increases  the  resolution. 


Processing 

The  import; 
overlooked .   Those 
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lew  lightly  aad  unilormly  logged  plates  or 
imine  the  result  over  an  illuminitted  opal 
e  like.  Not  until  critical  inspection  reveals  no 
riation  in  the  density  of  the  deposit  is  a  satLn- 
:hnique  being  used.  Development  times  of  five 
r  loriger  are  more  satisfactory  from  this  point 
nd  are  usually  regarded  as  essential  in  pboto- 
d  colour  separation  work,  where  the  densito- 
:)uld  rejilace  the  eye  when  assessing  the 
r  of  development  and  atandardiseil  tre 
erial  in  fixing,  washing  and  drying  also  a 


scientific  tool dependupon  the  fo)lov.iiigcharacleristics(l). 

(1)  Photography  produces  a  permanent  record  of  a 
phenomenon  which  may  be  examined  at  leisure  and 
kept  for  future  reference. 

(2)  Photography  enables  records  of  moi'ement  to  be 
speeded  up  or  slowed  down  so  that  the  movement 
can  be  observed  at  a  speed  which  the  eye  can  see 
and  the  brain  comprehend. 

(3)  Photographic  records  can  be  made  of  light  inten- 
sities too  low  to  afiect  the  eye. 

(4)  The  photographic  emulsion  can  be  rendered  sen- 
sitive to  radiation  far  beyond  the  range  of  the 
visible  spectrum. 

(5)  The  photographic  emulsion  is  sensitive  to  sub- 
atomic particles  moving  with  high  velocity. 

Characteristic  examples  of  each  of  these  classes  will  be 
found  in  the  exhibition.  There  are,  however,  a  tew  ap- 
plications of  which  we  either  have  no  example  or  whose 
full  significance  will  not  be  obvious  from'  the  exhibits 
available,  and  I  wUl  refer  briefly  to  some  of  them  in  illus- 
tration of  three  of  these  classes. 

1 . — Records 

In  the  mere  fact  that  the  photographic  record  can  be 
made  smaller  than  the  original  we  have  the  subject  matter 
for  a  long  book,  for  new  applications  open  up  almost 
daily.     The  "Airgraph"  scheme — -direct  descendant  of 
Uagron's  pigeon  post  from  beleaguered  Paris — has  made 
one  advantage  of  micro  records  obvious  to  the  general 
public.   But  for  several  years  now  the  impUcations  of  the 
fact  that  records  can  by  microfilming  be  condensed  to 
three  per  cent  of  their  original  space  have  been  growing 
in  significance.  The  release  and  saving  of  valuable  storage 
iraphk  C«m-   space,  protection  of  irreplaceable  records  against  loss  by 
,,^"^""1"''   war,  accident  or  theft,  and  the  increased  availability  are 
obvious  advantages  of  which  banks  and  big  business 
houses  are  making  growing  use.     U.S.  public  documents 
my"of  "he   '^"  """  ^y  ^^^'  ^  thrown  away  if  mimature  film  copies 
ncyiolthi   exist.    One  machine  tool  firm  which  had  nearly  hal(-a- 
I     poliua.    million  drawings  occupying  1,500  square  feet  of  floor 
iwn^iEiyB   space  has  now  microfiled  the  lot  in  two  drawers  of   a 
iinyleniih   letter  lile.     Libraries,  which  began  by  storing  the  con- 
irri  faac  of   tcnts  of  ncwspaperh  in  thih  way,  are  now  extending  the 
eieitomHi   "i^thod  to  their  bouk?.    .\U  l.nglisli  books  in.  the  iJritish 
1  tuilloiiiK   Museum  written  before  A  1>.  I  .,'jihp  have  been  recordeil  in 
nd  (ht  Bx-   this  way,  and  the  Librar\'  ul  Congress  offers  a  service  of 
preventinf   microfilms  or  positive  cnlargcnienta  of  any  part  of  its  ten 
nukini  dT   million  volumes,    Such  reproductions  serve  the  student 
—   ir   •»■   just  as  well  as  the,  often  irreplaceable,  originals.    This 
"*'  "'   technique  has  also  been  suggested  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  publishing  and  distributing  those 
scientific  papers  which  are  too  specialised  or  transient  in 
interest  to  justify  printing  in  lull  in  the  ordinary  scien- 
tific journals. 

Minialiire   radiography  is   my  final   e-inmptc  of  the 


lep  towards  stamping  out  the  disease  altogether.  Uy 
1  a  king  miniature  photographic  records  of  the  fluorescent 
nage  on  the  X-ray  screen  the  difficulty  and  the  cost  of 


"hooking  up"  of  Lomprimusc  .i|i|i,ir,iiic  In  -„inir  .■nlliii-.i 
nsts  ami  Ihc  rorrespontimgly  di^i|HUntinK  resulin  would 
bring  the  method  iulo  ilisrepule,   A  very  Inglistiindardot 
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;  record  is  both  essential  anii 
altainabie  by  the  use  of  properly  designed  equipment, 
jnd  the  lilms  which  have  been  produced  specially  for  this 
purpose.  The  present  function  of  miniature  radiography 
15  limited  to  the  sorting  of  abnormal  from  normal  chests 
(or  further  examination,  and  the  smalt  sacrifice  in  diag- 
nostic value  involved  in  the  use  of  35  mm.  film  is  atcord- 
ittgly  acceptable,  A  possible  future  development  is  the 
devising  of  flexible  equipment  which  will  enable  "follow 
up"  records  of  mending  bone  fractures  and  the  like  to  be 
made.  It  is  not  yet  clear,  however,  whether,  even  with 
such  flexible  equipment,  the  technique  can  usefully  be 
extended  to  industrial  radiography,  where  the  usual 
demand  is  for  the  greatest  possible  diagnostic  value — 
visual  examination  of  the  fluorescent  screen  image  being 
usually  sufficient  when  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  miniature  film  radiographs  will  replace 
paper  radiographs  made  for  record  purposes  and.  in 
America,  small  aircraft  components  are  being  examined 

Detection  of  Movement 


this  transparency  is  bound  into  register  w 
of   (B)   the  various  tones  will  cancel  ea 
uniform  grey  density  will  result.   If,  havn 
parency  is  registered  with  the  negative  ti 
the  arrangement  ol  the  ob}ects  in  (A)  diffema 
cancellation  of  tones  will  not  take  plac 
result.    Although  the  fact  that  the  sn 
moved  an  inch  or  so  might  be  obvious  on 
original  prints,  the  fact  that  in  movin 
portions  of  the  sand  background  had  al 
would  not  be  detected  by  eye.   Astronomers  n 
this  technique  to  detect  the  appearance  of  nt 
the  night  sky,  and  to  discover  whether  what  al 
might  appear  to  be  a  new  star  is  not  in  fact  a  specl 
on  the  photographic  plate. 

The  faith  of  the  astronomer  L 
photographic  record  is  little  short  of  staggerinj 
mate  of  the  magnitude,  brightness,  speed,  com' 
mass  of  the  stars— the  size  of  the  u   " 
based  upon  .'ipaciat  and  density   r 
photographic  plate. 


Given   sLiitabh-   t.„„IJlii.ii-. 

iK.tugraphy    is   ol    con- 

Spectrography 

sidurabte  valm-  n.  ".'  !■■  n»'j  i  ■!■■ 

■1 1  urrencf  ot  very  small 

The  modern  iiuu   ■■!  ■■■     |- 

cirangesin  II).'  -i   ■  ■    ■      ..  .1 

..1  objects.    Anelemen- 

much  to  thea,-itr.iii.i 

tary  exam|)i<' '-  •  -     ■       1  1.'   ■ 

1.'^)  is  a  photograph  of 

iiMng  b 

a  model,     .4fu-.   m.    ;.l,.  .1. .;:.  .,].l 

v'^is  taken  small  altera- 

chcmist«  .soon  revM...i  i..  .1- 

uirr  metlw 

tions  were  madi-  l..  Ihv  ^i-i-uj. 

i]d  the  model  re-photo- 

stars  have  to  U'  .lu^kj.-d  l.« 

grapliL-d  (B).      I'runi  the  negali 

As  a  result  ot  the  astrunomci 

)>arency  wa.->  made  of  the  same 

contrast.    Obviously,  if 

sources  ot  error  in  the  earlier  I 

echniques  n^ 
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the  last  decade  specLrograjjIiii  analysis  lia.-,  Ii 
works  method  for  the  quantitative  e; 
of  small  percentages  of  metals  in  alloys.  As  yet  the 
method  has  not  been  widely  applied  in  the  analysis  <il 
tton-melals,  sinte  the  sensitive  lines  in  non-metals  (the 
lines  which  are  in  evidence  when  only  slight  quantities  of 
an  element  are  present)  are  shorter  in  wavelength  than 
1850  m/t  and  a  vacuum  spectrograph,  a  complicated  and 
expensive  piece  of  equipment,  is  then  necessary.  The 
application  of  spectrograph ic  analysis  to  the  control  of 
alloys  has  been,  however,  one  of  the  outstanding  develop- 
ferxous  metal  industry  in  the  last 
decade.  It  has  freed  hundreds  of  youths  from  the  bore- 
analysis,  for  in  a  ' 
fifth  of  the  cost,  it  gives  a  result  which  would  oUicrwisc 
involve  hours  of  laborious  work. 


P4 


■<|^ti'liii.'ular  jiKlureh  usually  idelei'IeU  l(ir  exliihitiun  jiiir- 
posi's.  It  is  inleresling,  ol  course,  to  set-  a  jet  of  soda 
water,  a  sneeze  or  a  ballet  dancer  caught  in  mid-air.  The 
present  exhibition  contains,  however,  some  excellent 
examples  of  the  technical  value  of  high-speed  photo- 
graphy and  cinematography  and  of  the  ability  of  the 
time-lapse  camera  to  speed  up  movements,  such  a.s 
urou'th,  to  a  point  where  they  become  significant. 

Workers  in  the  field  of  high-speed  cinematography  havi' 
l>umttd  Kilt  that  more  use  would  lie  made  of  the  "lime 
uucroscope"  if  technicians  realised  that  its  value  is  niU 
limited  to  studying  the  pertormanc:e  of  complicated  high- 
-l"H-d  machinery.  (E.  M,  Walson.  Mathinisl.  I  SMI, 
[I,  .'il")  K),  The  "Linic-dislautc"  graph  o!  iiiolion  provided 
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by  Itiis  U'chiiiqiK.'  givei,  trqiiaily  valuuble  guidunce  ta  the 
design  anil  periormance  of  relatively  simple  and  slou  - 
moving  machines  such  as  hydraulic  pnsises. 

Again,  )iowever,  it  should  be  pointed  out  thsit  ineri- 
liossession  of  Ihe  equipment  ts  only  half  the  battie.  An 
understand  in  g  of  its  limitations  is  as  necessary  as  of  il> 
advantages  il  the  results  are  to  be  of  value.  Broailly 
speaking,  high-speed  cinematography  is  best  suited  to  a 
study  of  parts  having  an  opportunity  of  fairly  largo 
motions.  When  the  "movement  variation"  to  be  meas- 
ured is  only  of  the  order  of  a  few  thousandths  ol  iin  im  li 
the  field  of  view  must  be  limited  to  approxim.u  .Iv   ii  .ii- 

an-inch,  but  depthof  focusproblems  then  bei'ii 

As  a  B^neral  rule,  accurate  measurements  (ji  ili 

from  the  ideal  movement  of  a  part  require   il>  <i       i<  h 

deviations  amount  to  more  than  1, '100th  of  the  ili.iiiii-ui 

o[  the  picture  lield^regardless  of  the  dimension.-  ui  llif 

actual    moving   parts   forming   the    field.       Hemarkable 

ingenuity  has,  however,  been  shown  in  overcoming  sinh  motion  STUOr  photography 

obstacles  in  individual  cases,  and  a  lecture  by  an  expert 

on  the  subject  forms  part  of  this  scries. 

3,— Sensitivity    to    Radiation    other    than    Visible 

The  scientific  applications  at  pholographic  records  by  iht  movamenc  u  my  point  an  bt  deicrmincd  'rom  mcuum 

invisible  radiation  are  well  represented  in  the  exhibition  "lide  on  th*  photojrjiph.    H  both  fundi  ir»  und  ih»  chinoi 
as  regards  infra-red.    The  various  forms  of  radiograpbv  modulition  it  diHtrent  tor  ach 

are  far  more  important,  however,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  this  C<mr<tsr  Jta* 

section  is  not  larger.    An  interesting  exhibit  could  have 

been  built  up  to  show  how  by  a  variety  of  techniques  the  comparison,  often  a  more  (lifncidi  nutter,  for  mjn 

structure  and  characteristics  of  materials  can  be  revealed  is  required  on  the  ctiriiLitiini  hiVnt-L-ii  X-ray  findin 

layer  by  layer.  Thus,  by  electron,  diffraction  the  arrange-  the  actual  strength  i>l  ni  l1(ii:iI-      Tiuw  if,  for  ex. 

fflent  of  the  outermost  monomolecular  layer  is  revealed —  ten  per  cent  ol  inlc^Rr\>i.illiiif  porositv.  i.e.,  the  s 

of  importance  in  the  study  of  Inbrication^and  other  tion  of  individual  crys.t.ii.'-  during   the  shrinkage 

surface    phenomena.       Photomicrography    reveals    the  accompanies  coobng — has  less  influence  on  the  me 

surface  as  the  eye  sees  it ;     X-ray  crystallography  will  cal  strength  of  a  light  alloy  casting  than  the  nomal 

reveal  Uie  architecture  of  the  atomic  structure  to  the  lions  of  properties  due  to  differences  in  miiirostn 

depth  of  a  few  atoms  ;   infra-red  photography  penetrates  then  we  can  ignore  ten  per  cent  of  porosity,  and  it 

Ihin  crusts  of  rust  and  re\iMi->,  li>r  i\.iiii])li-.  I  bo  c.iuse  of  be  thought  that  a  tei  bTiM]iR-  iri-,rii-ilivf  to  piitDSity 

porosity  in  tin  plating  ;     \-i,i\-  nm  i,)L;r,ii>hv.  m  "Inch  a  order  would  bcpenm^-ililr     I'n-.iiit  lemlencicsaft 

pin-hole  is  used  to  i;nii.di-.i    1 1n    \  i  .i  \    !■,  .iin,   nil!  .iIm)  ever,  to  regard  r,tilrii..:i  ,i]i|i>,   .i-  ,iii  iinii.spt-nsalile  I 

penetrate  laj-ersa  few  rraiti.pii-.  ,il  .i  iiiiii    iln.  1. .  ,iii(l  M-Ule  the  foundry  durinj;  i  In-  | Im  i  imi  i<l  iieiv  lypes  o 

audi    i|uu»tioiis    il.*    whclliei     llie    tujiini     in    .1    luppcr-  iiig.    The  sensitivilj  tu  l.iull  ileli.  Iimi  i^  inado  a.i  Ii 

aluminium  ullny  is  in  solid  ^lutiuniir  nul,  iiiid  tiiiully  the  |)os.sihle,  and  only  alter  Che  ciriluig  lechni(|ue  is 

more  familiar  radiograpliic  and  gamma-ray  lethnii|ues  lished  on  a  firm  foundation  is  any  rula.sation  in  the 

enable  Haws  and  faults  to  be  recorded,  even  though  they  inspection  permissible.      i-Lven   llieti,   the  rebudri 

are  embedded  in  the  centre  of  .iteel  a  foot  thick.  rather  in  the  direction  of  radiographing  a  limited  n 

Some'  of  these  techniques  are  stitl  in  the  laboratory  of  samples  than  of  reducing  the  sensitivity  of  then 
stages,  others  have  already  been  harnessed  aa   works  and  very  hne  grain  X-ray  hims  si«:tially  desiljD 
tools  as  the  result  of  the  development  of  apparatus  which  industrial  work  have  in  conseijuence  been  introdni 
can  safely  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  people  almost  com- 
pletely ignorant  of  physics.    X-ray  crystallography  is  a  Education 

typical  example.    Most  solid  materialE  are  more  or  less  in  com  In-ioii.  I  Ici'l  l1i.it  the  value  <><  photugraj 

crystalline,  and  the  fundamental  principle  ujion  which  education  ili-i  i  \.'-  ,-niiili,isi>.    llniortiinately,  raoW 

X-ray  crj'stallography  depends   is   that   the  atoms   o(  received  .in  iiUn  .iiirm  th.il  hitfil  us  for  a  world  wb 

which  .1  crystalline  material  ih  built   up  are  separated  longer  exi-i-.,  .uul  p.irl  ii(  inaii's  troubles  are  uudoul 

(rom  cull  otiiii-  by  disl;iiii.e-  ol  the  s.iiiic  uv.kT  ol  man-  dne  to  hi^i  inability  to  absorb  ti'chncjicjgltal  (irogreti 

niliidf   .I-    ilii-    IN  .n  ilciii^ni    ol    \  r.n-        Ml  ino,  liioin.itii  a,s  quickly  as  that  progress  is  Ihrii.'il  upon  him.  Rllrt 

X-rM>    i.i-,ini.  .Ol'   iliiniiiii'   nil,.  (Ill  oi    nli.n  lid   iii   ,i  the  many  forms  of  applied  pholography  atu  l«c 

regul.ir  in.(niii.T  .m.l  f;iM-  li-v  1..  .  Ii.i  i  .i.  oii-th    .-|niir.i.  century  tools  with  which  to  tackle  this  twentieth  t< 

The    liral    iiilci-pivl.iliuii    ul    llie>c    ^,|Jt;i  li.i    iL-ijiiircs,    ol  problem.     Hut  radio  i*  by  its  nature  too  rapid  fi 

course,   an  expert  physicist  and    mathtmatidan.    bul,  training  ol  young  minds,  too  elusive  to  develop! 

from  the  point  ol  view  of  non -destructive  testing,  the  habits  of  thought,  and  at  llie  best  can  only  sOi 

method  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  users  who  learning,   Photograpln',  on  the  other  hand,  can  lay 

need  no  more  knowledge  ot  the  phj-t-n.-,  of  Ihe  subji'ct  to  being  the  one  truly  international  language.   Aft 

than  the  .iviT,L.;c  n,\  jur  .  if  ,i  in  lol i'  li  i  ^  ol  I  lif  cliv^ii-s  words  are  only  a  complicated  form  of  thought  pi 

of  rsiiii.    Till-  iiiii-ii>(.t.ii! !■   I  ■   I.I    |. ■...":..  .M>v  IHctures  are  not  only  more  potent  in  themselves,  bo 

a  nioil^-TK  nidii-,iii.il  -.1  I  ■   m  ■  ii  ■  ■■'         in   ii  m  ^ire  reinemhered  long  after  the  printed  pHgc  or  s 

terms  ol  I  1  \ -i.iliiiii    .iiii.i.n.  i  .'    I  ul  word  has  faded  from  memory,  as  anyone  who  U 

informaLuc  lim.-,  ,1.-.  \,iii.itii:ii.  ill  ht.ii   u^, ,1111,111,  •.ui-  recall  tile   textbooks  he  used   at  sdiool  wiU^ 

ri'sinn.  tiild  rcilhu>!.  annivTliun  .uid  lysiilual  alieascs.    The  realise,      i   hardly  need  rumind  yoii  ot  tfte  B~, 

proiier  inlttjiroUiUon  ul  conventional  radiographs  is,  by  ol  the  &I111  us  a  means  of  propagiind;*,  thaugb  >) 
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?  only  dabbled  with  the  subject  so  far.  Gennaiiv 
e  better  use  of  the  film  for  propaganda  an?l 

purposes  than  we  have.  In  peace-time  her 
ossesised  40,000  cinema  projectors  as  against  the 
i  2,000  in  English  schools,  and  her  horror  film, 
iptism  of  Pire,"  was  used  with  considerable 
less  as  a  first  step  in  the  overcoming  of  resist- 
ing her  smaller  iLuropean  victims. 
erica,  legislation  relating  to  child  labour  wliich 
:ted  by  a  majority  of  States  as  unwarrantable 
ice,  passe<l  both  houses  of  Congress  following 
ch  o^Timo"  film  on  this  subject,  while  their  film 
•  did  yeoman  work  in  arousing  tlu;  national  con- 
i  America  to  the  evils  of  the  (juackery  that 
•n  fear  of  this  scourge. 

lining  films  with  which  we  are  at  j)resent  experi- 
are  only  a  primitive  beginning,  althougli  time 
on  cinematograph  studies  are   already  of  con- 
value  in  simplifying  the  movements  made  by 
)erforming  repetition  operations, 
•le  example,  in  which  movement  is  recorded  on 
lotographs,  is  shown  in  Figure   7.      In  earlier 
this  technique  it  was  neces.sary  to  make  the 
semi-darkness,  and  under  such  conditions  it  is 
certain  that  the  movements  made  by  the  worker 
r  normal  ones.  Many  workrooms  are.  however,  lit 
scent  ultra-violet  light  which  emits  no  infra-red. 
r  such  conditions  or  in  daylight,  a  lamp  emitting 
i-rcd  can  be  recorded  on  an  infra-red  plate,  and 

minimum    interruption    to    normal    working 

er,  by  introducing  a  "saw  tooth"  modulation 
amp  circuit  a  discontinuous  track  is  obtained, 
?comes  possible,  by  measuring  the  length  and 
f  the  impulses  recorded  during  each  movement, 
ine  their  duration  arid  direction  in  space.  When 
slows  down,  the  impulses  will  be  bunched 
and  so  on.  When  l)oth  hands  are  used,  the 
istic  modulation  of  the  lamps  attached  to  each 
ent,  and  it  thus  becomes  possible  to  identify 
ainty  which  movements  are  made  by  which 
le  records  for  anah'sis  at  leisure  can  also  be  made 
imum  psychological  effect  on  the  worker  by 
a-red  film  and  invisible  infra-red  ilood  lighting, 
t  factories  the  novice  has  hitherto  learned  his 
ssively  watching  an  expert  operative,  by  listen- 
h  explanations  as  the  latter  is  capable  of  giving, 
aged  on  the  job,  and  by  trial  and  error.  It  is. 
sounder  practice  for  training  to  l>e  isolated  as 
isible  from  production,  and  the  operative  who 
t  a  particular  job  best  is  not  necessarily  the  best 
He  may  even  be  unable  to  describe  wliiit 
ts  he  uses  or  why  he  uses  them,  and  he  may 
It  he  employs  one  type  of  movement  when 
le  is  employing  another.  The  film  is  the  ideal 
lalysing  the  skill  of  the  expert  operator,  and 
aching  the  novice.  The  film  can  also  demonstrate 
rly  the  type  of  errors  the  noviie  is  likely  to 
low  they  should  be  avoided,  and  how,  if  they  do 
y  may  Iwst  be  dealt  with,  and  it  can  repeat  the 
often  as  needed  and  at  the  optimum  learninj^ 
{\vvd,  it  does  not  n^piire  a  very  vivid  imagina- 
iture  the  .sound,  colour,  stereoscopic  cinema  film 
ure  IxH-oming  the  supreme  teacher  and  habit 
)f  our  race,  summing  up  in  its  records  the  experi- 
e  whole  world,  so  that  lio  new  knowledge  is  lo^t 
randchildren  may  all  bej^in  at  the  highest  \unnl 
eir  fathers  had  attained. 

he  value  of  photography  becomes  more  ai)i>ar- 

the  photograi>hic  industry  itself  increa.ses  in 

ry  year  chemi.sts  turn  sfjme  /)00  tons  c»f  silver, 

s  of  gelatin.  6.000  tons  of  cotton,  and   I3,0oo 


t(ms  of  wood  pulp  into  photographic  materials.  But  the 
value  of  photography  to  the  community  as  a  whole  is  not 
so  much  measured  by  the  amount  of  photographic 
materi«al  produced  as  by  the  amazing  diversity  of  the  uses 
to  which  it  is  being  turned  by  human  ingenuity. 

T/iis  paper  formed  the  basis  of  a  lecture  hy  the  author, 
given  OH  Xovemher  4th,  1942,  at  16,  Prince's  Gate,  5.H''.7, 
durifig  the  exhihition,  "Photography  in  Science,  Art  and 
Industry."  organised  f>y  the  Association  of  Scientific 
W'orhers,  and  held  in  the  galleries  of  I  he  Royal  Photo- 
graph! i  Society. 

The  chair  hui^  ok  apird  hv  Dr.  S.  ().  Railing,  P.R.P.S. 

APPENDIX 

Selective  bihli(>)4raiih>  for  llir  potonliiil  user  of  photoj^rapliy  as  a  tool. 

( 1 )  The  Placx-  ot  l»hol»)>(iai)hy  in  the  -\dvance  of  Science.  G.  B.  Harrison, 
Phot.  J.,  19:J«,  p.  202. 

-\n  ordered  account  of  the  reiusons  underlying  the  value  of  photo- 
graphy to  sciencx*.  illiKstrated  by  t>'pical  appliaitions. 

(2)  Applications  of  I*hot<iKTaphy  to  ScicntiGc  and  Technical  Problems. 
O.  B\o\:h.  Journal  Koyal  Society  of  Arts,  1937,  p.  051. 

(ieneral  reWew.  including  astronomy,  si)ectroscf»py,  atomic  physics, 
ultra-violet.  infra-rc<l  and  X-ray. 
(:J)  Photograi)hy  Applied  to  Ivngineering.     D.  A.  vSi>cncer,  Phot.  /., 
April,  1041,  pp.  15l)-17:J. 

General  review,  including  rco>rd  making,  drawing  office,  foundry 
and  metallurgical  <ipplications,  radiography. 

(4)  High-spcetl  Photography  and  it.«5  Appliaition  to  Industrial  Problems. 
IC.  n.  Eyles.  /.  Set.  Inst..  1041,  p.  17r>. 

A  comprehensive  actnuint  with  uumy  references  to  the  literature. 

(5)  Photography  jus  a  Scientific  Implement.     (Book).    Van  Nostrond, 
New  York.  PJ'ia. 

PhjTiics  and  chemistry  of  the  photographic  process  (somewhat  out  of 
date).  Imt  »i.seful  chapters  on  photogrammetry.  stereo  work,  photo- 
micrography and  forensic  photography. 
(«)  Kole  of  Photography  in  tlie  Detection  ami  Measurement  of  Radia- 
tion.   Iv.  R.  Davies,  Phot.  J.,  1J»42.  p.  2»>7. 

Characteristics  which  must  l>e  Ixirne  iii  miud  when  pht»tographic 
emulsions  are  used  for  obtaining  ([luiutitative  records. 

(7)  Photography  jis  a  Reconling  Medium  for  Scientific  Work.  C.  H. 
Matthews  and  J.  I.  Crabtree.  J.  Chem.  Ed.,  1927,  p.  9. 
Gives  references  to  original  p;iiK'rs  by  users  of  photography  in  many 
branches  of  science,  including  cheiuLstry  (studying  rate  of  reaction, 
sedimentation,  Brownian  movement,  cataphorcsis,  molecular  weight 
ol  i)rotein«.,  surface  tension),  physics  (atomic  physics,  temperature 
nieaMurenunt.  flame  pn»i)agation.  meclnmics  of  rapid  movements), 
I>sychology,  physitdogy.  engineering,  surveying,  medicine.  Priictical 
recommendations  as  regards  ch«)ice  of  nuiterials. 

(S)  National  Buildings  Record.     Rept)rLs  by  Technical  Committee  of 
R  r.S.,  Phnt.  J..  l'.»41.  i>p.  :itM)  .iiid  477.    Il»42,  p.  18«). 
Describes  the  precautions  to  br  ob-^Tved  when  making  pluitographs 
uf  buildings,  etc  ,  frnm  which  <linu-n-.ions  arc  to  be  deduceil. 

lit)  The  Camer.i  Cannr.t  I.ie  i?..    D.  .\.  Si)encer.   Plwl.  J  .  M)34  p.  140. 
I-;iementary  aconint  (»t  >i>nie  of  thr  more  obvi«»us  i)itf.tns  when  n.sing 
I>hol()gniph\  a:^  a  In.  >]. 
ilU)   Phiili)t;rai>liy  as  an  .\id  ti>  Scientilic  Work.    (Hi>oklrti.    Ilford  I,td., 

I.<'indi>n. 

lH->.cribe-  Ihr  t  haracteri^tics  of  Ilford  i)ri»<Inot.-'  ieo>nunendeiI  for 

use  in  different  btatiches  of  scieiuv  ami  ltvhuoln'.;\ 
■  III   K<Klak  Data  B.M»k  nl  .\pplied  l'h<itr»grapliy.    KiMl.ik  l.td.,  llarrr>w, 

WrahNliiiu- 

.\  nourci-  lM>«»k  1)1  ex.iniples  an«l  ttvliiiiques  with  data  nn  Kixlak 

nuiterials  ief«imin«iulnl  fi>r  n.--e  in  different  branchi"  ■>!  .■ii.i«iKX'  and 

leclinoloiiv. 
(12'   l'h»it»)graiihy     Its  Science  and  Practice.      R-K-buck  and  Staehle. 

.\ppleton  Century  Co.,  London.  1942. 

Contains  all  that  the  pr>tential  user  of  photograi»hy  as  a  ttK)l  needs 

to  know  alx>ut  the  science  of  the  subject,  with  references  to  more 

omiprehcnsive  works. 
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DUttil.  the  liarly  Kngliiiti,  with  cun- 
Kistently  lighter  work  in  all  directions 
—lighter  nail  more  jKuntel  arches — 
lancet  windowK  in  groups  in  the  same 
filuliework. 

The  history  of  the  period  is  thietly 
written  in  the  windows.  The  lancet 
twcaitie  broader  and  the  individuuls 
of  groups  clawr  togt-ther,  Tlio  aoUil 
fUHsonry  lictwcen  windows  was 
^erced  with  variuu.s  shapes.  At  Kil- 
worth  there  is  a  notable  range  ol 
paired  lancets  with  plate  tracery  at 
the  heads  and  detached  shaping  in 
the  jambs.  Later,  stone  mullions  took 
the  place  of  the  solid  masonry  here- 
tofore found.  It  was  a  period  of  great 
activity  throughout  the  country, 
from  simple  enlargements  of  windows 
to  active  enlargement  and  rebuilding. 

The  next  period  extended  for  only 
some  fifty  years^lSOl)  to  135U— and 
was  termed  the  "Decorated,"  and  is 
characterised  by  a  great  exuberance 
of  ornamented  detail,  at  its  best  mag- 
nificent, at  its  Horat  just  plain  bad  I 

It  was  a  period  ol  great  experiment 
in  vaulting  window  tracery  and  cim- 
stniction  generally.  The  whole 
church  was  sboning  a  tendency 
towards  becoming  a  stone  framework 
for  its  windows  and  its  carved 
features.  The  western  end  of  Gaddes- 
by  is  perhaps  the  best  example  in 
Leicestershire.  Bali-flower  orna- 
ments, crocketed  pinnacles  and 
spires,  arches  and  windows.  F!am- 
ooyant  tendencies,  curvilinear  forms 
and  the  rest,  to  be  found  everywhere. 
Piers  and  arches  were  nevertheless 
simpler  and  more  graceful,  but  tombs, 
lont.s.  tabernacles,  sedilia  and  Easter 
sepulchres  made  up  in  richness  any 
lack  in  the  archings.  The  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle  ut  Gaddesby  is  the  best 
example  in  I  .oii  c?=tprsliirc  of  this  type. 

the  same  U.imv  ,.r,.l.., 


l.ri.l..il.K  diiL'  to  the 
.  iMif  l..niR'(l  in  cer- 

was  brought  to  the  Mte  ready  fabri- 

Qut  in  the  height  of  its  develop- 
ment this  phase  was  cut  short  by  the 
Black  Death  of  I34H-9,  wliich  in  two 
years  carried  oJi  a  third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  coimtry.  In  every 
ilirecUan  work  had  to  cease  on 
account  of  tlie  shortage  of  Inliuiir, 
But  we  must  always  he  thankful  tliul 
this  stringuncy  did  not  watp  or  spoil 
devolopmciLt,  l-'ar  from  it,  lor  the 
"i^rpenditular"  period  tliat  followed 
— nearly  two  hundred  years  to  I  fi31i — 
gave  us  tlie  culmination  of  the  true 
English  development  of  the  Gothic. 

Shortage  of  labour  made  stone 
scaice  :  hence  lighter  and  larger  win- 
dows. Difficulties  in  glazing  tlie 
flamboyant  and  decorated  styles  ol 
trindnn  fiive  Ihe  simpler  and  mure 


grucffui  forms  ol  the  jieriod.  Then 
the  artist  in  gla.S9  came  into  his  own, 
and  churches  were  large  and  air)- 
buildings  of  glass,  supported  by  light 
stonework,  bhuing  with  the  most 
subtle  and  brilliant  colours — an  art 
that  appears  to  have  been  lost. 

The  shortage  of  skilled  stone- 
mn.'ions  gave  also  the  wfxxlworkcr  his 
chance.  1'he  magnilicent  examples  of 
screens,  benches  and  roofs  that  still 
happily  remain  give  us  pnxif  of  the 
giMid  lastL-  and  manipulative  facility 
111  ihi'  iviiodcrallsman. 

Ihe  Reformation  ended  this  period 
abruptly,  and  during  the  next  13U 
years,  though  there  was  some  build- 
ing and  rebuilding,  there  was  more 
desecration  and  destruction. 

The  next  period  is  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Renaissance,  and  to  the  Great 
Fire  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  we 
owe  the  masterly  development  of  the 
style.  But  outside  the  cities  there  was 
htlle  done,  and  I  do  not  think  Leices- 
tershire owns  any  examples. 

A  few  words  about  the  fittings  and 
accessories  may  be  of  interest,  and 
tower,  spire  and  steeple  are  naturally 
the  first  to  be  examined. 

Some  eighty  examples  of  Saxon 
towers  remain.  They  were  relatively 
high^ — It)  feet  or  more — rough-hewn 
and  often  with  light  pilaster  strip. 
They  were  probably  more  of  use  as 
watch-towers  than  for  be II -hanging, 
and  were  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  church. 

The  -Ajiglo-Nornian  tower,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  shorter,  much  more 
massive,  with  occasional  tiers  of 
arcading.  There  were  no  spires,  but 
an  occasional  stumpy  short  tile- 
covered  central  spirelet— to  throw  ofi 
the  rain  from  the  upper  roof,  *l'hey 
were  central  in  position  or  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church.  In  the  13th 
century  the  spire  and  tower  became 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  construe 
tion  and  design.  The  broad  spire  was 
perhaps  the  supreme  achievement  of 
the  age. 

Of  all  the  building  designs  tho'ie  of 
the  spire  and  tower  appear  to  be  Ihi 
most  localised,  large  areas  tending  to 
one  type,  others  to  another,  and  so  on 

The  subject  is  one  ol  never  ending 
dehght,  be  it  the  stumpy  [i[t\  f(«  ter 
Of  Sail,  in  Norfolk,  the  lumUlid  ruh 
ness  nf  tlie  Somerset  fraternity  <  r  the 
snaring  ilehght  of  the  Boston  "^tum] 

l.eicesterahire  can  boast  lome  ( I 
the  liest  examples  of  the  brooch — 
St,  Martin's  ;  Kirhy  Bellaj-s. 

The  Renaissance  style  pleases  some 
— -not  so  others  ;  but  its  airy  light 
ncBs  must  for  ever  impress 
especially  when  seen  amongst  the 
heaviness  of  the  comniercial  buildings 
in  London — even  the  ruins  \ 

The  porch  has  always  been  of 
special  significance  in  church  histnrj 


Norman  doonuv  -  .n.   --iill  H' r.ni^, 

and  many  have  iH'cn  nmvi'i!  In.iii  >iic 
to  site  with  the  succes.sive  wHlening 
of  the  Ixidy  ol  the  church,  Ihoiigh 
every  rebuilding  means  more  and 
more  restoration  work. 

Porches  were  often  twu-storied, 
and  occastooally  three-storied  ;  giv- 
ing living  space  for  the  priest,  or 
watchman,  storage  of  arms,  records, 
or  place  (or  the  church  school. 

Gargoyles  and  grotfcsi[ue  carvings 
appear  to  me  ta:be  diflicult  to  recon- 
cile with  church  atmosphere,  but  in 
few  other  buildings  do  we  meet  with 
such  a  collection  of  curious  beastt. 
demoniac  faces  and  other  contorted 
figures.  The  medieval  love  of  the 
grotesque  had  full  play  here,  and  the 
individual  craftsman  had  full  play  lor 
bis  fancy  and  powers. 

Gargoyles  are  spout  heads — the 
original  roofs  shed  their  ram  direct. 
Later  the  parapet  appeared,  which 
made  it  both  safer  to  get  to  the  roof 
and  easier  to  collect  the  rainfall  into 
safe  channels  that  did  not  threaten 
the  foundations.  The  spouts  from 
these  gutters  gave  an  excuse  for  (he 
grotesque  that  is  to  be  seen  m  all 
districts  ;  there  is  a  remark.ible  nrrjy 
ol  this  in  the  Mendips  and  in  Lincoln- 
shire. There  are  some  fine  examples 
at  Gaddesby  and  Melton, 

Though  stone  vaulting  occurs  in 
parish  churches,  it  is  comparatively 
rare  except  in  the  porclies  and  towers. 
Fine  examples  of  lierne  work  occur  in 
Bristol  and  Nantwich  Ihere  is  at 
least  one  example  of  a  north  aisle 
with  stone  vault  in  Leicestershire 
The  wooden  roof  in  all  its  forms  is 
however  the  usual  parish  church 
root  I  here  are  numerous  types  from 
the  plain  beam  the  coupled  beam  to 
the  single  ^nd  louble  hammer  Iwan- 


f 


P' 


turil    IcHti  rt      but   there   art   other 
te.ature»^the    httings— -that    .tre   nl 

1  onts  there  arc  of  evcr>  type  ami 
shaiie  on  every  kind  ol  support 
Sometimes  ancient  bowls  on  later 
picriod  stiuids  barved  -ind  plain 
tiowls  cyhndncal  cupped  rectang 
ular  and  many  sided  Ihere  arc  still 
live  of  the  noted  black  lurnai  marWt 
tontv — these  in  Hampshire 

1  ont  covers  arc  of  interest     They 
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sion  ;  one  did  not  look  at 
3mt  when  looking  at  a 
!.  In  a  landscape  the  eye 
m  some  point  in  the  mid- 
he'  foreground  to  a  point 
r  right ;  the  head  could 
r  held  straight  in  front, 
could  move  ;  in  either 
ing  vision  traversed  the 
a  selective  recording  in 
When  the  camera  lens 
at  that  landscape  it  did 
le  whole  field  of  the  eye, 
iverything  that  was  seen 
direction.  That  was  the 
why  the  photographer 
^appointed  with  the  sub- 
was  seen  in  the  form  of  a 
i  not  look  as  good  as  he 
I. 

in  mind,  all  the  talk  and 
t  this  new  photographic 
d  to  be  something  quite 
Et  was  something  which 
f  true.  It  might  be  a 
vocabulary,  and  they 
ry  careful  in  the  Group 
0  make  themselves  clear 
this  kind.  The  proceed- 
xroup  were  widely  read, 
Inions  expressed  at  its 
re  a  certain  amount  of 
e  Group  could  in  some  of 
discussions  express  an 
few  of  these  matters  it 
ing  a  great  deal  to  help 
tography. 

5  heard  about  "new" 
and  the  "new"  vision. 
;w"  seemed  to  be  applied 
e  of  what  photographers 
ast  rejected.  In  the  old 
stand  camera  and  the 
how  difficult  it  was  to' 
Licals  right  !  And  in  the 
the  hand  camera  one  of 
ts  was  considered  to  be 
he  subjects  vertically  on 
;  but  nowadays  some 
•s  seem  to  go  to  work 
ly  round  and  to  make 
3metlung  definitely  re- 
•ly  photographers.  This 
ited  the  description 
her  in  itself  is  newness  a 
lion. 

the  book  Mr.  Cox  liaU 

i  using  any  terms  which 

lion  of  the  time  and  had 

to  explain  that  which 

ed  from  the  illustrations 

was  not  easy  to  find 

to   make   the   different 

r  as  desirable,  and  which 

:omplicated     by     other 

iting     to     composition. 

es  owed   most   of   their 

:harm  to  the  qualities  of 

liere  were  others,  just  as 

did  not   owe  much   to 

lustrations  were  chosen 

to  demonstrating   the 


points  raised  in  a  simple  and  forcible 
manner. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Dudley  Johnston  said  that 
he  was  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
He  read  the  proofs,  but  he  had 
recently  read  it  again  to  find  some 
points  to  raise  in  this  discussion.  He 
found  himself,  however,  so  thor- 
oughly in  agreement  with  all  that 
Mr.  Cox  had  said  that  he  had  very 
little  to  add.  Everything  had  been 
expressed  so  clearly  and  admirably, 
and  with  such  well-balanced  judg- 
ment, that  it  was  im])ossible  to  find 
anything  to  bring  forward  on  the 
question  of  line.  The  illustrations 
were  so  well  chosen  in  order  to 
elucidate  the  points  that  his  argu- 
ments were  clinched  throughout,  and 
he  had  wondered  what  Mr.  Cox 
would  do  when  he  came  to  expound 
the  matter.  It  was  interesting  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say,  although  he  had 
not  dealt  with  the  points  raised 
specifically  in  his  publication.  The 
book  was  very  valuable,  and  the 
Pictorial  Group  could  regard  its 
publication  with  great  satisfaction. 
Whether  it  would  bear  fruit  remained 
to  be  seen  ;  he  hoped  it  would  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  of  line. 
He  quite  agreed  that  pictorial  photo- 
graphy could  not  be  divorced  from 
the  principles  of  other  graphic  arts. 
They  were  representing  something 
on  a  two-dimensional  surface,  and 
were  bound  to  be  governed  by  the 
restrictions,  conditions  and  consider- 
ati(ms  which  guided  the  graphic 
artists,  and  why  the.se  young  revolu- 
tionaries wanted  to  be  laws  unto 
them.selvcs  and  impose  their  curious 
vi.sion  upon  others  was  nioro  than  he 
could  imderstand. 

Mr.  CiRATTAN,  after  glancing  round 
the  room,  said  that  all  presenl  were 
.somewhat  elderly,  and  he  thought  it 
was  the  younger  generation  which 
was  responsible  for  this  different 
out4ook  of  which  Mr.  Cox  had  spoken. 
He  was  ver^'  pleased  to  have  the 
book  because  it  had  put  liini  "on  his 
feet"  again.  He  had  heeu  very  per- 
turbed to  see  the  increase  of  material 
on  the  walls  of  the  exhibitions  which 
he  could  not  understand,  allhouf^ii  lie 
would  suggest  that  it  must  have  some 
merit  that  eiiMbled  it  to  liud  its  way 
to  exhibition  walls.  H  they  all  dis- 
approved oi  it  how  (lid  it  become  a 
reality  ? 

Mr.  Weston  thought  perhaps  the 
primary  cause  was  the  small  camera, 
and  Mr.  Cox  said  that  it  had  its  own 
Press.  If  the  Press  thought  anything 
was  going  to  be  popular  it  would 
make  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Gkatta.n  said  thai  the  new' 
work  did  not  satisfy  him  in  the  way 
Mr.  Cox's  book  did.  The  woi  k  got  on 
to  the  exhibition  wnlls  ;    was  there  s<i 


much  submitted  that  if  some  was  not 
accepted  there  would  be  no  ex- 
hibition ? 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  in  most  exhibi- 
tion committees  there  were  represen- 
tatives of  all  points  of  view.  On 
their  own  Selection  Committee  there 
were  one  or  two  members  who  had 
these  so-called  advanced  views,  and 
there  had  to  be  a  certain  amount  of 
compromise.  Although  one  might  not 
be  interested  in  it  one  might  think 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  merit 
in  it. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  who  said 
that  the  miniature  camera  produced 
something  different  from  other  cam- 
eras, but  some  of  the  things  done  by 
the  miniature  camera  could  not  be 
done  by  any  other  type  of  camera 
Some  of  those  things  were  good,  and 
some  of  the  things  which  they  called 
new  had  a  certain  amount  of  merit. 
One  tried '  to  be  as  broadminded  as 
possible  for  the  sake  of  pictorial 
photography. 

Mr.  Grattan  said  his  recollection 
went  back  quite  a  number  of  years. 
The  Royal  exhibitions  used  to  be 
most  diverse  and  thoroughly  interest- 
ing, with  alftne  collection  of  different 
outlooks  on  pictorial  photography. 
The  exhibition  had  now  become  a 
collection  of  superlative  photographic 
work  with  very  little  inspiration  in  ft. 

Mr.  Cox  said  that  part  of  the 
"sameness"  was  due  to  the  uniformity 
of  processing  in  these  days.  Most  of  the 
prints  seemed  to  be  turned  out 
mechanically.  He  thought  it  was  due 
to  the  disaj)pearance  of  the  carbon 
print  and  various  control  processes, 
w  hich.  again,  had  been  brought  about, 
by  the  great  technical  improvement 
in  the  chloride  and  bromide  papers. 
In  the  days  of  which  Mr.  Grattan  was 
speaking  bromide  papers  as  a  general 
rule  were  very  sad  things  indeed,  and 
the  other  processes  showed  up  very 
strongly  by  comparison.  Now  tech- 
nicpie  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of 
perfccti(^n  which  produced  a  more 
uniformly  even  result  in  an  exhibition. 

Mr.  Dudley  Johnston  said  there 
was  .m  economic  aspect.  Platinum 
paper  was  impossible  to  get  ;  carbon 
;ind  K^i'i"^  bichromate  were  ruled  out 
lu'cuise  large  glass  plates  were  un- 
»)btaiuable. 

Mr.  (jRATTA.v  said  that  it  was  not 
altogether  a  matter  of  processing. 
All  would  remember  Dr.  JuUan 
Smith's  one-man  show,  in  which 
there  was  a  hirge  percentage  of 
portraiture  with  every  now  and  then 
a  landscape.  It  was  all  of  superlative 
(piality  and  there  was  no  monotony 
in  it  in  spite  ot  the  large  numl)er  of 
portraits.  It  was  not  a  question  ol  the 
processing,  it  was  the  vision  of  the 
artist  who  ttiade  the  pi<.ture  whuli 
mattered.      Thev  were  s^^vcv^  \v<:>vV 
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iiotL-d,  llif  Karly  HnKlixh.  with  coti- 
hisUiiily  li(;;liiM  work  in  all  directions 
-  iiyliliT  iiiid  mtirc;  pointed  aiches — 
lancet  inNiiims  iagroupsin  thesarae 

Tlie  liiniiiry  cif  the  period  is  chieily 
MTitlcii  jri  llie  windows.  The  luncet 
hcCMZTie  liriiuiler  anil  tlie  individuals 
ol  groups  lIcisit  together.  The  solid 
masiraTy  bcl\ieen  windows  was 
pierced  with  various  shapes.  At  Kil- 
worth  there  is  a  notable  rnnge  ol 
paired  lancets  with  plate  tracery  ill 
the  heads  and  detached  shaping  in 
the  jambs.  Later,  atone  mulhoos  took 
the  place  of  the  solid  masonry  here- 
tofore found.  It  was  a  period  o(  great 
activity  throughout  the  country, 
from  simple  enlargements  of  windows 
to  active  enlargement  and  rebuilding. 

The  next  period  cutended  for  only 
some  fifty  years— 1300  to  1350— and 
was  termed  the  "Decorated."  and  is 
characterised  by  a  great  exuberance 
of  ornamented  detail,  at  its  best  mag- 
nificent, at  its  worst  just  plain  bad  ! 

It  was  a  period  of  great  experiment 
in  vaulting  window  tracery  and  con- 
struction generally.  The  whole 
church  was  showing  a  tendency 
towards  becoming  a  stone  framework 
for  its  windows  and  its  carved 
features.  The  western  end  of  Gaddes- 
by  is  perhaps  the  best  example  in 
Leicester.shire.  Ball -flower  orna- 
ments, croc  kc  ted  pinnacles  and 
spires,  arches  and  windows.  Flam- 
boyant tendencies,  curvilinear  forms 
and  the  rest,  to  be  found  everj'w  here. 
I'iets  and  arches  were  nevertheless 
sunpler  and  more  graceful,  but  tombs, 
fonts,  tabemaiies,  sedilia  and  Easter 
sepuk'hre^  madi'  up  In  richness  any 
lack  in  the  archings.  The  west  end  oi 
the  south  aisle  at  Gnddesby  is  the  best 
example  in  Lei ciislersliite  of  this  type. 

Windiiws  ill  many  cliun  her.  show 
the  same  lornis.  jirabably  due  to  the 
fact  that  CL-nlrcs  were  formed  m  cer- 
tain places  to  work  the  stone  which 
was  brought  to  the  site  ready  fabri- 
cated. 

But  in  the  height  of  Its  develop- 
ment this  phase  was  cut  short  by  the 
Black  Death  ol  1348-9.  which  in  two 
years  carried  oH  a  third  of  the  l>op- 
ulation  of   tlie   country.      In  every 
ilircction    work    had    to    cease    on 
account   of   the  .shortaRe   ol    laliour. 
Hut  we  must  always  lie  lli.ml  hi  I  ili  .i 
tills  stringency  did  not  w.h  |    .  i     i  ■ 
(levelupment.    I'lir  from   -i         i    i 
"rerpendii  idar"  period  tli.,i  i.m.m.  ,i 
—nearly  two  hundred  yeHif,  u^  l,i:).i 
gave  u.^  the  culmination  ol  the  true 
English  development  of  the  Gothic. 

Shortage  of  labour  made  stone 
scarce  ;  hence  lighter  and  larger  win- 
dows. Difficulties  in  glazing  the 
flamboyant  and  decorated  styles  ol 
window   gave  the  simpler  and  more 


graceful  lorms  of  the  period.  Than 
the  artist  in  glass  came  into  his  own, 
and  churches  were  large  and  airy 
buildingH  of  glass,  supporteil  by  light 
stonework,  blazing  with  the  must 
subtle  and  brilliant  colours  —an  art 
that  appears  to  have  been  lo.'^t. 

The  .shortage  of  skilled  stonc- 
masonK  gave  also  the  woodworker  his 
chance.  The  magniliient  examples  of 
screens,  briu  In ■^  .m^!  iinits  that  stili 
happily  iiiii.mi  cui-  II-.  pHiof  ol  the 
gmxl  l.y.li'  I   rii.uii]iiil.ilive  tacility 

The  Kcluaudtioii  ciidird  this  period 
abruptly,  and  during  the  next  13(1 
years,  though  there  was  some  build- 
mg  and  rebuilding,  there  was  more 
desecration  and  destruction. 

The  next  period  is  that  ol  the  Eng- 
lish Renaissance,  and  to  the  Great 
Fire  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  we 
owe  the  masterly  development  ol  the 
style.  But  outside  the  cities  there  was 
Uttle  done,  and  I  do  not  think  I.eices- 
teirshire  owns  any  examples. 

A  few  words  about  the  fittings  and 
accessories  may  be  of  interest,  and 
tower,  spire  and  steeple  are  naturally 
the  first  to  be  examined. 

Some  eighty  examples  of  Saxon 
towers  remain.  They  were  relatively 
high — 70  feet  or  more — rough-hewn 
and  often  with  light  pilaster  strip. 
They  were  probably  more  of  use  as 
watch-towers  than  for  bell -banging, 
and  were  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  church. 

Tile  Anglo-Norman  tower,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  shorter,  much  more 
massive,  with  occasional  tiers  ol 
arcuding.  There  were  no  spires,  but 
on  occasional  stumpy  short  tile- 
covered  central  spirelet— to  throw  off 
the  rain  from  the  upper  roof.  They 
were  central  in  position  or  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church.  In  the  13th 
century  the  spire  and  lower  became 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  construc- 
tion and  design.  The  broad  spire  ivas 
perhaps  the  supreme  achievement  of 

Of  all  the  building  design-s,  those  of 
the  spire  and  tower  appear  to  be  the 
most  localised.  Urge  .■^rl■:l^  ti^ndinj;  lo 
one  type,  other-i  li  ■  .m.i'.ln  i    .iii.! w 

The  subject  i-.  > ■    ■   ■  i  i.i.c 

delight.  be  it  tiu-  ■!  .i  ,  n  i 

of  Sail,  inNori.^ll.    ■  ■       i.  I. 


for 


a  airy  light- 


especially  when  seen  amongst  the 
heaviness  of  the  commercial  buildings 
in  l>ondon — even  the  ruins  ! 

The    porch    has    always    liceu    of 
sjwcial  signific.inco  in  church  hi.ilnry. 


It  was  line  ol  the  chief  glories  ol 
Solomon's  temple.  It  played  ai 
portant  part  in  many  ol  the  cl 
ceremonies  in  Lngland.  I'arts  i; 
rites  o'  baptism,  marriage  iind  i 
started  in  the  porch^usuoJly  I 
found  on  the  south  side  of  the  i 
With  the  porch,  the  doorway, 
and  its  ironwork  are  all  ul  inli 
Norman  iloorways  are  still  mime 
and  many  have  l>een  moved  fmn 
to  site  with  the  successiva  widi 
of  the  body  of  the  church,  th 
every  rebuilding  means  more 
more  restoration  work. 

Porches  were  often  two-stc 
and  occasionally  three-storied  ; 
ing  living  space  for  the  pries 
watchman,  storage  of  arms,  rec 
or  place  for  the  church  school. 

Gargoyles  and  grotesque  tax- 
appear  to  me  to  be  difficult  to  n 
cde  with  church  atmosphere,  b 
few  other  buildings  do  we  meet 
such  a  collection  ol  curious  b< 
demoniac  faces  and  other  contr 
figures.  The  medieval  love  oi 
grotesc|ue  had  full  play  here,  ani 
individual  craftsman  had  full  pla 
his  fancy  and  powers. 

Gargoyles  are  spout  heads- 
original  roofs  shed  their  rain  d: 
Later  the  parapet  appeared,  v 
made  it  both  safer  to  get  to  the 
and  easier  to  collect  the  rainfall 
safe  channels  that  did  not  thn 
the  foundations.  The  spouts 
these  gutters  gave  an  excuse  fo 
grotesque  tliat  is  to  be  seen  i 
districts;  there  is  a  remarkable! 
of  this  in  the  Mendipsand  in  Lin 
shire.  There  are  some  fine  exaii 
at  Gaddesby  and  Melton. 

Though  stone  vaulting  occu: 
parish  churches,  it  is  comparat 
rare  except  in  the  porches  and  to' 
l-"ine  examples  of  heme  work  occ 
Bristol  and  Nantwich.  There 
least  one  example  of  a  north 
with  stone  vault  in  l^icesteo 
The  wooden  roof  in  all  its  lorn 
however,  the  usual  parish  ch 
roof.  There  are  numerous  tj-pes. 
the  plain  beam,  the  coupled  beai 
the  single  and  double  hammer  be 

The  |j;ice8tershire  roois  are 
noteworthy,  being  u.snally  of  the 

So  far  I  have  mentiunt'il  i  hie 
hricHy  and  inadeipiatL'ly--the  s 
Lural  features,  but  there  are  t 
features— the  fittings-— that  ar 
equal  interest. 

l'"onts  there  arc  of  every  type 
shape,  on  every  kind  ol  sap] 
Sometimes  ancient  bowls  on 
period  stands  ;  carved  and  ] 
bowls  ;  cyhndrical :  cupped  :  rect 
ular  and  m^ny-sided.  There  are 
five  of  the  noted  black  Turnai  nu 
loalji- — these  in  (lampshirt 


1 
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giea  Ihoac  who  desired  to 
<pun>(>^^^  *>'  black  magic 

^tiic  demoniacal  arts. 

e  plain,  olhem  are 
if  tbc  finest  WDOdHork  and 
rly  lo  the  roof,  with  Ihcir 
pinnacles  and  aicbcs. 

also  exhibit  fine  examples 
iTving  of  iill  ages.  There  arc 
|e  pulpits  in  e.iistctice,  and 
Kare    usually    elatM>ratcly 

jfiath  wall  of  the  chancel  in 
ne  older  churches  are  to  be 
ilia,  nsually  triple,  occasion - 
e  or  single.  They  were  made 
for  the  priests,  and  oma- 
~  many  cases  by  the  finest 
*  ornaments.  Of  the 
LOd  there  are  many 
t  intricate  wroik, 
the  smailer  and  older 
'ery  plain  niches 
icknes.4  of  tne  wall. 

side  of  the  sedilia. 
I  the  south  walls  of 
aisles — occasionally  else- 
I  be  found  the  piscina,  a 
h  B  drain,  where  the  holy 
renamed.  Again thcyareof 
lad  decorated, 
chancel  wall  on  the  north 
:eu  to  be  found  the  Easter 
or  richly  canopied  recess — 
lurteeatli  centnrj-  or  later. 
altar  CruciBx  and  the  Host 
it    fiDin    Good    Friday    to 

north  chancel  wall  is  often 

aumbry  or  niche  with  doors 

6  holy  vessels   were  kept. 

tn  are  now  few  in  numlwr. 

few  ol  the  original  stone 

Bw— most   were   thrown 

he    Reformation,    to    be 

iirst  by  a  wooden  table. 

Jacobean  type.    That 

I  a  magnificent  example. 

BE  also  came  in  for  dese- 

be  Refonnation — espcci- 

le  the   finest   and   most 

was  done — rows  of  saints 

niches — the  Last  Supper 

Kzed  subjects, 

lork  much  more  should  be 

can  only  call  attention, 

pulpits  and  font  covers 

to  the  panelling  of  pewK. 

Eand^oon.    v\t  .Mi^^terton 

fine  examples,  and  poup£e 

the  shape  of  full-sized  cocks 

y.    Subjects  found  vary  in 

olnsioa — fine    plain     relief 

Ht  rcprciratations  of  c-iafts 


the  woodwork  none  is  to 
I  to  the  screen.  Though 
itb  rood  kilt  Here  ordered 


>i  Uw  UeluroutuMi.    . 


to  be  demolb>beiI 

3nd   many  were   Jrwwiftiiicrf.   ouuiy 
examples  remain,  't-r-f^  iev   rnlh 
the  loft.    The  smen  u  a^aitt  luim« 
attention,  and  »  bur  rxjoufie  ol  mmlt     tbu 
happily  and  heaHilally  earned  tnit    Hitu- 
bv  the  BinningfaaiB   \n  Guild   '     ~ 

of  the 

Ironwmk  i>  cliielly  iu  be  nutnl  In 
hinge»  aiul  an  occitaoaal  tirachel  lijt 
tbe  hom-gjavi  near  the  pB>|i(l.  tniti' 
work  gates,  dou*  and  Mireeft*  are 
darAy  foand  in  ihc  private  cliaprlt 
dindng  them  from  ttte  nuin  bod>  of 
the  cfaardi. 

TcKubs  and  moosment^  form  one 
of    the    great    atcractioas    in    our    of  tlw  l»lrr  ulyka 
cJinn-hieE:     they  make  history  Teal,    notably  the  iiuurly 


lW>  ifJl    yUVIflli.     <li\\. 
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phutogr^ipli  is  ;i  plKitoKnijih  whit  li  is  similar  to  that 
centnii  nroie<;tiori  on  the  vertical  plane  (or  to  any  other 
plane  ol  referem  e  wliK.li  wc  have  renstm  to  select). 

Ijt'i  us  now  flraw  vmie  <  onclusions  from  this  proi>erty 
ol  centml  proj<'<.lion.  1  he  first  i-.  that  a  straight  line  on 
the  tAf]t't  1  jilaiK'  is  a^ain  irna^od  as  a  straight  line  on  the 
imagft  pliine.  All  llu*  proj**^  tmg  rays  from  the  object  line 
to  the  ii'xl.il  point  of  the  len-v  lie  in  a  plane,  and  it  is  the 
intersrr  tion  of  tliis  j)laiMr  witli  tin*  image  plane  that  deter- 
mines t  itf  inia^M-  line  I"  urt  hei  more,  t  wo  imes  in  the  object 
plane  vsliH  h  jnt«'i  <•«  t  in  a  point  are  imaged  as  two  lines 
inter;»e(  tin^'  in  tin-  image  of  jii^t  ihi^  j)oint. 

The  pio]>o-.iti(>n  that  a  straight  line  is  again  imaged  as  a 
straight  line  holds  also  in  the  y)rocess  of  enlarging,  and 
thus  ue  '.«•<•  that  a  straight  line  in  the  original  object 
(.orresp(iiids  to  a  straight  line  in  the  final  i)rint ;  further, 
points  io(  ated  in  the  (original  object  at  the  intersection  of 
two  liiM's  are,  of  < onrse,  hx;at<;d  in  the  final  print  at  the 
inlerse*  ti(»n  ol  tlur  <  orresponding  image  lines 

Important  practical  concluKions  drawn  from  this 
Itconietrical  property 

Let  us  assume  that  we  know  the  j)ositi(jn  on  the  print 
of  the  images  <d  four  points  A,  H,  C,  D,  which  form  a 
quadrilateral  in  tin;  object  plane.  Then  the  position  on 
tlic  print  of  the  image  of  every  other  object  j)oint  is 
uniquely  determined. 

To  see  this  w<?  need  only  consider  Figure  la.  This 
figure  shows  that  with  four  such  points  as  starting  points 
wo  can  draw  a  net  of  st  raight  lines  which  in  the  end  covers 
the  whole  plane  quite  closely,*  and  so  innumerable  points 
on  this  plane  are  located  merely  by  the  proc<?ss  of  drawing 
Ktraight  lines  through  points  which  are  either  originally 
known  or  which  are  themselves  found  from  such  ])oints  by 
drawing  such  straight  lines.  Now,  exactly  the  same 
process  can  be  carried  out  in  the  plane  of  the  print  with 
Htraight  lines  that  are  the  images  of  the  lines  on  the  object 
plane,  and  thus  we  are  led  to  the  Iocati(m  of  the  corres- 
{Minding  images,    l-'igure  lb  shows  what  such  a  M(Hd)ius 


fig*  la 

net  wouKl  Kn^k  like  when  the  lour  original  points  A.  H.  C. 
W    torm   a    rtvianglo.   and   where,    therefore,   the   lines 
\Uaml  \K  ^and  m^ny  others  as  welH  intersect  at  an 
iMiMUte  di>t.uice 

The  icnuU  ot  the  l.i>t  iMiak;iaph  is  inqH>it.int.  UnauM' 
1 1  sV.v»\Ns  that  i»uce.  toi  instance,  we  have  avljusttni  oui 


enlarger  so  that  a  figure  which  was  a  squai 
original  ol^ject  is  again  printed  as  a  square  on 
print,  then  we  can  be  sure  that  all  the  other  ] 
the  print  are  correctly  located.  We  need  not 
that  we  have  been  tricked  by  just  those  four  p( 
that  there  are  other  points  which  are  shifted  t 
errors.  • 

How  to  get  the  four  fundamental  points  ii 
correct  positions 

The  question  with   which  we  are  left  is,  t 
How  do  we  get  the  images  of  four  points  which,  < 


Fig,  lb 

*  must  not  lie  .so  that  more  than  two  fall  on  a  stra 
into  their  correct  relative  position  ?  Are  we 
thereby  in  certain  directions,  as,  for  instance,  tha 
do  so  only  when  we  produce  a  print  which  is  sr 
size  than  the  original  negative  ?  (This  limital 
asserted  by  H.  V.  \V.  Lee  in  an  article  publishe 
.March,  1942,  number  of  this  Journal).  Have  we 
to  a  certain  focal  length  in  the  enlarger,  or  are  th« 
restrictions  }    The  answer  to  these  questions  is  : — 

(a)  We  can  pro<luce  a  i)rint  to  any  scale  we  li 

(b)  The  focal  length  of  the  enlarging  lens  hi 
within  a  certain  range,  of  which  the  lower  limit  is 
ically  zero,  and  of  which  the  upper  limit  is  in  ] 
cases  usually  so  large  that  it  will  rarely  forbid  i 
a  given  lens. 

(c)  The  relative  position  of  the  lens  and  the 
in  the  enlarger  is  not  at  our  disiK>sal.  It  has  to  bei 
by  judicious  trial  and  error,  i.e.,  by  checking  the 
of  the  lour  fimdainental  points  on  the  print.  ' 
have  got  this  right,  we  need  not  worry  any  furth 
Muiple  geomelriial  reasoning  given  hereafter  wil 
get  it  right 

J^rooJ  of  Point  [n"^ 

We  will  asunie  tliat  we  use  as  enlarger  the  sam 
layout  which  was  useil  for  the  production  of  the 
from  the  object.* 

This  means  that  we  simply  reverse  the  path  of 
ami  we  get.  tlierefore.  a  print  which  is  not  only  s 
the  v^rigin.il  Init  actually  identical  in  size.  In  m« 
ii  will  be  "  "M^iderablv  enlarge<l  as  compared  ' 
negative 


*    \n«-nti<'n  1^  tUa\«ti  .iirain  t>>  iIm-  vxclusa(>n>  madr  in  (*),  pa 
I    \\  c  -oti.itl  irin  (•>  lhi»  U\*Mit  in  luttur  4^  the  "origtiul  la>'«A 
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g  <nil  this  reverse  projection  by  means  of  tlie 
►ut,  we  may,  most  likely,  l)e  compelled  to 
depth  of  focus"  of  the.  enlarging  lens,  for  the 
iion : — 

ing  the  photograph  the  nodal  plane  of  the 
ly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  negative,  so 
x:t  plane  cannot  be  sharply  imaged  over  the 
ve.  To  achieve  this  latter  aim  it  would  be 
e  Appendix  I)  that  object  plane,  nodal  plane 
id  plane  of  the  negative  intersect  in  one  line. 
m  can  obviously  not  be  fulfilled  when  the 

is  vertical  and  Ixjth  the  other  planes  are 
jh  other  and  inclined.  Therefore,  every  circle 
which  was  produced  by  a  point  of  the  object 
ve,  when  the  photograph  was  taken,  will  pro- 
Df  confusion  of  twice  this  diameter  when  we 
is  reprojection  with  the  original  lens  stop.* 
sing  this  lens  stop  (which  may  be  quite 
/hen  we  work  at  our  leisure)  we  can  reduce 
ition  of  the  sharpness  of  the  enlargement. 

is  quite  easy  to  avoid  this  deterioration 
r  enlarger  has  an  arrangement  for  swivelling 
nd  its  nodal  point.  We  need  only  avail  our- 
adjustment  and  make  the  nodal  plane  of  the 
mgh  the  line  in  which  the  plane  of  the  print 
igative  intersect. 

Tied  out  this  swivelling  operation  we  have 
.djust  the  focal  length  of  the  enlarging  lens 
)ints  where  its  axis  meets  the  planes  of  print 
are  again  sharply  focussed  on  to  each  other,  f 
:ept  the  projecting  light  by  a  screen  which  is 
e  object  plane  but  which  is  either  nearer  to 
lens  or  further  away  from  it  than  the  original 
a*  print  is  produced  which  is  similar  to  the 
vhich  requires,  of  course,  refocussing  and 
ation  of  the  swivelling  arrangement, 
ing  argument  shows  that  it  is  possible,  in 
>btain  prints  to  any  scale  we  wish  and  with- 
Q  the  depth  of  focus  of  the  enlarging  lens, 
have  an  enlarging  lens  of  the  proper  focal 
3le. 

ellent  illustration  of  the  statement  we  made 
ing  section,  that  the  geometry  of  the  pro- 
sd  merely  by  the  relative  position  of  the 
itre  and  that  the  problem  of  getting  a  sharp 
settled  entirely  independent  of  this. 

•(6) 

igement  just  considered  the  relative  position 
oint  of  the  lens  and  of  the  negative  was  the 
le  original  layout.  Every  size  of  the  final 
ve  selected  was  associated  with  a  definite 
5  printing  screen  (e.g.,  for  a  print  in  natural 
ting  screen  occupied  the  position  of  the 
t  plane,  for  a  print  half  this  size  the  printing 
)  be  put,  roughly,  half-way  between  this 
J  lens),  and  thus  of  the  swivelling  arrange- 
end,  therefore,  every  size  of  the  final  print 
!  a  different  focal  length  for  the  enlarging 
estion  arises  :  Can  we  free  ourselves  from 
(1? 

in — of  limited  applicability — would  be  to 
ig  screen  into  the  required  position  (leaving 
f  the  nodal  point  r^tive  to  the  negative 
nd  to  operate  the  swivelling  arrangement 

f  the  drcle  is  here  thought  to  be  measured  in  fractions 
mensknis. 

istiine  for  a  moment  that  the  focussing  of  the  enlarger 
rmi  by  means  of  an  adjustment  of  the  focal  length  of 
it  we  need  not  unnecessarily  break  the  continuity  of 


so  a^  to  give  "in  tht*  mean"  a  sharp  focus,  i.e..  to 
rely  now  on  the  "ilepth  of  focus"  of  the  lens.  This  would, 
however,  be  a  very  clumsy  way  of  handling  the  available 
facilities,  as  it  means  that  we  reduce  the  definition  of  the 
print  needlessly. 

The  proper  solution  is,  of  course,  to  bring  the  centre  of 
projection  either  closer  to  the  plane  of  the  negative  or 
further  away  from  it.  and  to  operate  the  swivelling  ar- 
rangement correctly  so  that  the  given  enlarging  lens  will 
give  again  a  sharp  focus  over  the  entire  field.  Hut  now, 
having  abandoned  the  original  position  of  the  projecting 
centre  with  respect  to  the  negative,  we  are,  .so  to  speak, 
enti-rely  at  seii  as  regards  the  new  position  of  this  centre. 
In  which  direction  are  we  allowed  to  shift  it  ? 

This  question  can  be  answered  by  the  following  con- 
siderations :  Imagine  that  we  are  g^ven  the  original 
optical  layout,  and  imagine  further  that  the  whole  space 
in  which  this  layout  is  "immersed"  is  subject  to  a  homo- 
geneous deformation.* 

In  such  a  homogeneous  deformation  any  plane  trans- 
forms into  another  plane,  and  therefore  any  straight  line 
— determined  by  the  intersection  of  two  such  planes — 
will  transform  into  another  straight  line.  Two  or  more 
lines  which  intersect  in  one  point  transform  into  another 
set  of  lines,  again  intersecting  in  one  point,  this  point 
being  the  " image" f  of  the  first-mentioned  point;  of 
course,  the  position  of  this  image  can  be  determined  ^^y 
the  intersection  of  the  images  of  any  two  of  these  inter- 
.secting  lines. 

From  these  properties  it  follows  that  two  figures  which 
are  central  projections  of  each  other  transform  into  two 
other  figures,  which  are  again  central  projections  of  each 
other,  for  each  of  the  projecting  rays  transforms  into 
another  projecting  ray.  The  new  centre  of  projection  can 
be  found  by  the  intersection  of  two  of  the  new  pro- 
jecting rays  (or  of  the  "image"  of  any  other  two  lines 
which  passed  through  the  old  centre  of  projection). 

We  are  here  interested  in  such  homogeneous  deform- 
ations which  leave  the  figures  in  the  plane  of  the  negative 
and  of  the  print  unchanged  in  their  dimensions  but  alter 
their  relative  positions. 

Such  deformations  exist,  and  we  can  easily  visualize 
them.  In  Figure  2  we  have  drawn  a  cross  section  through 
the  plane  of  the  (1  :  1  in  size)  print  (p)  and  of  the  negative 
(n).  Imagine  the  j)lane  (p)  hinged  to  the  plane  (n)  along 
the  line  of  intersection  5  :  this  line  of  intersection 
appears  in  the  figure  projected  as  point  S  ;  imagine 
further  the  whole  space  between  these  planes  divided  up 
by  planes  parallel  to  (p)  and  (n)  as  shown,  these  planes 
also  being  hinged  to  each  other  along  their  lines  of  inter- 
section. 

We  can  then  rotate  (p)  around  s  and  all  the  planes 
parallel  to  (p)  will  follow  this  rotation,  while  the  planes 
parallel  to  (n)  will  carry  out  a  shearing  movement 
parallel  to  (n).  The  centre  of  projection  which  \vc  marked 
by  the  letter  L  will  thereby  nipvc  on  a  circle  round  the 

•  A  homogeneous  defonniition  is  one  wliicli  can  he  obtained  by  evenly 
stretching  (or  compressing)  tlie  object  first  in  one  <lirecti<)n,  then  in 
another,  atul  finally  in  a  third  direction.  Actu;illy.  if  we  vvi.sh  we  vxxy 
carry  out  these  stretching  oi>erations  in  uiiiny  m'>re  tlirections,  but 
it  can  l»e  slu)wn  th.it  we  do  not  get  resiilts  whieh  could  not  Ik*  obtiiinetl 
by  stretdiings  in  three  i>n>perly  selectetl  directions. 
An  exiimple  for  a  homogeneous  defcjrnuition  which  is  e«inivident  to  a 
stretching  in  one  direction  and  an  e<iuid  compres->ii>n  in  the  direeli«)n 
normal  to  this  tlirection  is  a  sheariug  defornuition  ;  it  transforms  a 
s<iuare  with  sides  parallel  to  these  two  directions  into  a  recUuigle,  and 
a  s<iuarc  which  is  rotate<l  by  4.'>*  with  rcs|)ect  t<>  the  first  scjuare,  into 
a  rhombus. 

t  When  we  use  here  the  exi>ressiou  "iniiige"  of  a  poiut,  s;iy  \,  prodncetl 
by  the  homogeneous  deformation,  we  merely  meiui  the  p«)int  a1,  to 
which  A  is  shifted  in  the  course  of  this  detor«vi\\.v%\\. 
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point    1',  as  can  be  m*cii  easily  when  \\r  \val«  h  llic  innvc 
meat  of  \\w  two  linos  jil  antl  n^  intt-rsci  ting  in  1..* 

Thi'  niovcniont  jnst  tli'MriiuHl  proihut's  a  lioino 
f't'Ut'ons  detbnnation  of  the  uhoU*  '-j)a( c.  whu  li  of  (ouim- 
U'avoh  all  tlio  dinu'iision^  in  tin-  j)ian«'s  ini  .md  ipj  un- 
changed, and  v\lu>iv  tlir  tcntrc  ol  piojcition  li.i^  «  arricd 
out  tlir  dcsiR'tl  niov('nn-n1  lowarcK  or  auav  IroiTi  th«- 
j>lanc  of  the  ncgalivr. 

By  mean>  ot  llii>  drlornialu^n  we  h.isc  loiind  .i  new 
optical  layout  Nsliit  li  juodiu  c-.  a  print  in  natural  >i/<'.  I)iit 
with  a  local  K'nj;tli  diMcn-nt  \H)i\\  the  uii^nial  om-.  ('.oin«4 
furlluT,  by  larrynig  t»ul  the  oprralinn-,  dis(  ni'-^rd  in  tli«- 
j)rc>of  si'Llion  (a),  wc  nhiam  the  wliolc  range  of  ]»rin.l> 
by  focal  lengths  which  diltcr  m  due  jiroporlion  Iroin  t hoc- 
used then.  If  we  atljust  the  relative  position  ol  (p;  and 
(n)  and  therefore  the  local  length  for  the  I  :  I  « <ise 
properly,  then  we  may  niak(;  the  foe  al  length  re<piired  lor 
our  actual  print  ecpial  to  the  local  length  t)f  our  given  lens. 

The  reader  need  not  follow  these  last  t  onsiderations  in 
detail.  All  that  is  re(iuired  from  the  foregoing  is  that 
there  exist  permissible  })ositions  tor  the  projecting  centre 
which  arc  closer  to  the  negative"  (or  further  away)  than 
the  original  (jne,  and  that  all  these  positions  lie  on  a  circle- 
through  L  with  its  centre  at  1  .  It  is  rather  obvious  that 
this  gives  us  the  ]>ossibility  ol  .idjustnient  which  we  n<'ed 


Fg.2 

in  (jrder  to  u.se  the  lens  of  given  loial  htngth  1  he  la(  i 
that  the  radius  of  the  lundaniental  circle  is  linite  jiut^.  ol 
course,  an  uppeT  limit  to  the  largest  <list.ince  leiis- 
negative,  and  therelore  to  the  l.irgesi  ftnal  length  uhi«  h 
we  may  employ.    In  practice  tins  limit  i--  r,irel\  le.uh'-i! 

How  to  find  the  correct  position  of  the  lens  with 
respect  to  the  negative  and  the  correct  inclinaiion 
of  the  printing  screen 

We  have  seen  in  ilu-  toregonig  thai  poiut^  (.:i  :l.e 
fundamental  cin  le  .ire  i»ermissil»le  jxisitidu-  h.r  the 
ncKlal  })oint  of  the  leiis.  and  from  what  i(.|!«.'.\>  l.it.i  m 
the  present  section  it  v\ill  be  >een  ih.it  jm.-iikmi.-.  m.i  on 
this  circle  will  l(\i<l  to  distorted  prmt■^.  I  !ie  (|ne>.ii.iii 
arises,  therelore,  how  to  hnd  m  a  given  pr.utnal  c  .l^^• 
these  lorrci  t  positions  AKo  the  (|ue-.l  ion  ,i.,  lo  ilu-,  mri-.  -, 
inclination  «>1  the  printing  .m  let  n  li.is  i.)  !u-  .in>-\^«i'«l 
We  will  ta<  kle  tlie-.e  two  pi»)bieni-  ii;  i  on\  i-nii  ni  -hj.- 
Let  us  assume  that  we  li.id  aire.id\  Idmi-.I  .i  pi.-iiw-n 
capable  of  giving  .i  «orieti  print,  .in.f  !ii  n-  i-iinie  'ii.n 
somebody  has  distut  bed  the  ad  pi- iimnt-;  o:  :,ni  tiii.iiger. 

(1)  l''or  the  iirst  case  we  \mII  i-^>>unie  tlui  I'lc  po^-mun 
of  the  lens  with  re^j-ect  to  the  pegati\<-  li..s  jxM-n  1.  li 
untouched,  but  thai  the  iii.linatiou  «»l  the  prinin.'^  })l.ine 

•  Thiscirdi">halllM'(;illc-.|  in  tin-  !..ri.\\i:u;  '!■«■    |ii:ii|.,m..  :i  i! .  it.  ](   '    l- 
l)raetio:il  t;i»H's  T  f;tlls  n.-iuiJly  nil-^id.-  tl.i-  i-. .ihhI   "i.  .  .  i  ;!■..    :■■  .   ,i  \. 
uiiil  tlu-  {liilli  of  I.  i^  then  iir.it  1\  II. .ini.i!  t..    n. 


has  been  interfered  with.  We  notice,  of  c<>nr?»e,  at  duu' 
th.it  sin  h  an  interlerent  e  has  taken  place,  In-caU'^-  liit 
images  ol  p.irallel  line-^  will  n<jvv  no  lonf^er  print  as  p.irtl^ri 
lines.  On  that  sidi'  ol  the  printing  screen  \\\i'u  h  has  Lk.x-i. 
brought  nearer  to  the  h-ns  the  images  will  be  i.l«i'«er 
together,  and  this  give>.  iis  an  easy  way  f»f  ret nrnnig  :■ 
•  >ur  «  orrei  t  adjustment. 


I'Jj    1.1-1    u^   now    assume   that    the   inclin:it!on   o; 


lii- 


|)iinting  s(  leen  has  not  U'en  (  hanged,  but  tiiat  the  n<>il).' 
point  ol  tlu;  lens  has  been  .shifted  with  re^^jH**  t  to  :l^ 
mgative.  The  method  of  honiogencHiUs  iief«»riii.iti<ji=  '] 
whii  h  we  mtrocliK  ed  in  the  preceding  section  allows  u- 
to  Imd  the  consecpnin*  es  ol  such  a  change  quite  e.iNjly.  ' 
S«)  lar  we  have  considered  (jnly  such  homogenem:* 
deformations  which  moved  the  centre  of  projection  l'.- 
dillerent  i>ositions  on  the  fundamental  circle.  Now  \m 
have  to  consid<'r  deformations  which  may  move  thr 
ci-ntri-  of  i>rojection  away  from  this  circle  but  leave  tht  | 
plane  of  the  negative  still  unchanged. 

We  can  say  at  ont:e  what  the  consequences  of  such  a 
deform. ition  will  be.  The  print,  being  subject  to  such  i 
delorniiiticni  will  still  show  parallel  lines  as  parallel  liner 
but  the  ratios  of  dimensions  will  no  longer  be  correct 
neither  will  all  the  angles  retain  their  correct  vdlue>. 
Most  peojile,  w  hen  they  make  a  print  and  wish  to  use  thi'  I 
method  ot  rectilication,  think  only  of  the  adju.stment  o: 
4he  inclination  of  the  printing  screen.  The  effects  of  a 
mjdadjustment  of  the  projection  centre  can  be  just  d> 
disastrous  from  the  point  of  view  of  getting  a  corre*.! 
print,  and  they  are  apt  to  baffle  the  uninitiated.  Vsing. 
howt'ver.  this  method  of  himiogcneous  deformation,  it  i> 
cpiite  ea>^y  to  follow  up  the  consequences  of  such  a 
maladjustment  and  to  derive  a  simple  rule  for  the  nec- 
essary corrections. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  subjected  tlie  correct 
layout  ^.is  illustrated  in  I'igure  2}  to  a  homogeneou.^ 
delormation.  consisting  ol  a  stretching  parallel  to  the 
]>lane  of  ^p)  and  normal  to  the  direction  of  ^.  We  see 
then  that  due  to  this  deformation  the  projecting  centre 
has  left  the  lundamental  circle  (it  has  moved  away  from 
1)  but  it  is  still  in  the  plane  of  this  circle.  The  con.se- 
<|iieiues  on  the  print  of  such  a  deformation  are  best  seen 
on  the  image  of  a  s(]itare  whicli  has  its  sides  parallel  and 
norm. 1 1  to  a".  It  will  now  print  as  a  rectangle,  with  the 
longer  sides  norm.il  to  s.  1  he  angle  formed  by  the  diag- 
on.il>  ot  ihe  «M|uare  will  no  longer  be  a  right  angle.  The 
angle  «»pj^o^iie  i"  has  be<.  ome  an  acute  angle.  If  we  wish 
lo  l-ring  b.u  U  this  rectangle  to  its  correct  form  let  us 
imagine  th.ii  th.ii  side  oi  it  which  is  nearer  to  5  as  being 
iiNed.  \\C  h.i\e  then  to  pitsh  the  "far-s"  side  of  the 
ie«  tangle  towards  s,  ami  we  see  that  this  direction  is  also 
the  tliiev  ti»)n  in  wIulIi  we  ought  to  .shift  the  projecting 
I  I'litre  in  jjrdei  lo  get  b.u  k  to  the  correct  adjustment. 

ll.  instead  ol  .^treii  hing  the  correct  layout,  we  .subject 
it  i«»  some  shear  parallel  to  the  direction  of  s.  then  we 
mo\e  the  I'lojcM  ting  I  enlre  out  (^f  the  plane  of  the  funda- 
mental! I  n(  le,  riie,  «  oii>e«|uences  of  such  a  shear  are.  of 
.  i.i!i-c.  ili.it  ihe  ptim  will  .ils«)  be  sheared  in  a  direction 
p.ir.illi  1  to  s.  tiie  mi.i:^<-  of  the  s«piare  just  considcretl 
■Aill  hefome  .i  ihomhii-  \g.iin  we  lind  that  the  directii'ii 
!:i  \'.  li'.<  h  V.  e  I-  i\:  lo  |.'ii>!i  the  "far-s"  side  of  the  rhoni- 
I  !!-,  Ml  ord-  :  lo  l»ri!ig  i!  Imi  k  to  its  correct  shape,  is  the 
ilm-i  ii..ii  :•;  •.•,  in<  li  tiie  pionrting  centre  will  liave  to  U- 
vilified. 

riu:  coii-^i.ifi  i:i.:i  ol  .t  ».■.>»■  w  here  we  have,  in  addition 
'  ! :  III- .-lie.ii  }).iral!cl  to  .  .i  ^lie.ir  normal  to  s,  may  be  left 
'..  '.he  rciidei  .  :i  'Ail!.  <•!  ■  onr.-e,  transform  the  rhombus 
itii  ■    I  ]».ir.nle'  "-..r;!;  i. 

>iimnriig  up  oiir  ]  ^i->r. ion.  we  lind  that  we  can  quite 
e  ■--ii)  JMing  .in  iikoui.-  tiy  adjusted  cnlarger  to  its  correct 
•>tai'.'  I'  : 

.  i)   We  lo.iK  (ir-^i  i.'i   the  images  of  parallel  lines,  and 
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these  come  out  correctly  as  parallel  lines  l\v 
ng  the  inclination  of  the  printing  table  ; 

kVe  then  check  cither  the  dimensions  of  some 
ric  figure,  of.  which  we  know  the  correct  ratios,  or 
^les formed  by  the  lines  of  this  figure.*  If  this  rheck 
factory,  then  we  have  found  one  of  the  correct 
IS  of  the  projecting  centre.  If  it  is  unsatisfactory, 
igine  the  test  figure  "glued  down"  on  the  "near- 
le,  and  consider  in  which  direction  we  have  to 
ie  "far-5"  side  in  order  to  make  it  similar  to  the 
1.  This  direction  gives  us  the  direction  in  wliicli 
e  to  shift  the  projecting  centre  in  order  to  make 
come  right.  The  inclination  of  the  printing  table 
iffected  by  this  second  adjustment. 

Jso  note  that  the  use  of  a  thick  lens  in  place  of  our 
etical  thin  lens  does  not  alter  the  two  rules  just 

The  nodal  point,  the  position  of  which  we  have 
adjust,  is,  of  course,  the  nodal  point  which  receives 
ncipal  rays  coming  from  the  negative.  As  all  the 
nents  are  made  by  trial  and  error,  we  need  actually 
miation  as  to  the  position  of  this  nodal  point  as  far 

adjustments  (a)  and  (b)  are  concerned.  Such 
dge  is  only  desirable  if  we  wish  now  to  carry  out 
:t  step,  which  is  : — 

Tie  swivelling  of  the  lens,  so  that  its  nodal  plane 
through  the  line  in  which  the  plane  of  the  negative 
the  print  intersect.  This  adjustment  again  can  be 
out  by  trial  and  error  ;  the  result  aimed  at  is  that 
issing  the  print  optimum  sharpness  is  reached 
neously  over  the  whole  area  of  the  print.  Carry- 
this  last  adjustment,  it  is,  of  course,  desirable  that 
veiling  centre  coincides  with  the  nodal  point,  as 
ise  swivelling  would  interfere  with  adjustment 
lowever,  in  practice,  the  natural  thing  to  do  is, 
•so,  to  adjust  the  nodal  plane  of  the  lens  while 
il  and  error  process  (b)  is  carried  out.  Therefore, 
primitive  swivelling  arrangement  will  l)e  (juite 
It. 

;t  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  error  cau.sed  by 
r  position  of  the  nodal  point,  we  will  assume  that 
een  shifted  by  a  distance  hx  from  the  fundamental 
I  the  plane  of  the  circle.  (A  movement  normal  to 
le  of  this  circle  would  produce  pictures  of  buildings 
'lean  over"  and  is  less  likely  to  pass  unnoticed). 

a  shift  of  the  nodal  i)oint  corresponds  to  a  liomo- 

\  deformation  in  which  the  print  is  stretched  in  a 

n  normal  to  s.    All  dimensions  measure<l  in  this 

Sr 
n  are  multiplied  by  an  error  factor  1  ±   —  i.e.,  the 

subjected  to  a  "strain"  in  this  direction  of  amount 

k-here  r  is  the  radius  of  the  fundamental  circle,   r  i.s 

ned  by  the  optical  layout  with  which  the  i)h()i()- 
-as  taken,  and  (assuming  the  lens  bdng  focussed  ai 
)  is  ap]^roximately  given  by 

f 

r-- 

sin  y> 

►  is  the  angle  at  which  the  })late  \\as  inclined.  1 1  a 
equal  focal  length  is  u.sed  for  printing  and.  if  we 
ay,  8r  =  Jf  we  arrive  at  the  following  tai)U'  ot 
i"  for  the  various  amounts  of  im  lination  : 

ation  of  plate         :    5"    10"   i.")**   L>i)°  30**   4.")° 


in"    xlOO 


2     3.r> 


o 


li)      14 


ing  in  mind  that  a  single  right  angle  is  not  sufficient  for  this 
for  esanqrfe  tlie  transfomuitiou  sqiuirc  — >.  rectauKlc  <lis- 
the  fsrevlous  page). 


This  shows  that  for  small  inclinatitms  even  a  gross  mal- 
adjustment causes  negligible  error,  a  result  which  should 
lx»  comforting  to  those  who  have  used  this  metho<l  so  far 
without  being  aware  of  its  pitfalls. 

APPENDIX  I 

The  relation  between  the  object  plane,  the  image 
plane  and  the  nodal  plane  of  the  lens 

In  this  A])i)endix  we  shall  prove  that  an  object  con- 
tained in  one  ]>lane  will  have  an  image  aKso  c(mtained  in 
a  plane,  and  that  these  two  planes  intersect  each  other 
in  the  nodal  plane  of  the  lens. 

In  Figure  3  we  assume  a  co-ordinate  system  x,  y,  z, 
with  the  direction  of  z  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
The  nodal  point  of  the  lens  shall  coincide  with  the 
co-ordinate  origin,  the  nodal  plane  of  the  U-ns  shall  coin- 
cide with  the  j>lane  y-z. 


Rf .  3 

A  principal  ray  is  shown  from  object  point  P^  to  image 
point 'Pj.  This  ray  is  yuppo.sed  to  form  the  angles  a,  j3,  y, 
with  the  po.sitive  co-ordinate  axis,  so  that  we  have 

^i~  ^1  ^"<^^  ^  ^1 -Tt  ^"t)s  a 

U)     yi^TiCosjS  yi--r,  cos^    (2) 

Zj — r^  cos  •  y  z,  =^  r,  cos  y 

r^  is  in  the  c.ise  illustrated  negative,  r,  positive. 

1  f  the  lens  has  the  focal  length  of/  the  relation  between 
tlie  X  co-ordinate  of  P^  and  the  x  co-ordinate  of  P,  is 

1        1        1 
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Xi        X, 


(•J) 


If  all  our  object  points  mfc  lont.unt'd  in  a  plane  \\  of 
e(]  nation 

Ax,      l^yi-C/i  ^  I>     0  (4) 

then  wc  will  >lu)\\  th.it  all  the  ini.igo  [>uint.s  are  combined 
in  a  ])lan('  I!,.  To  j^jci  tlu*  (m| nation  ot  !•-,.  \\<*  rewrite  (4) 
;is  follows  : 
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Then -lore  (4)  becomes 
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child  ul  eighteen  montliH  and  aat  him 
ul  tliG  piano,  which  he  immediately 
bogaii  In  play  after  his  customary 
tiuihion,  anil  this  gave  another  first' 
ratepicture.  Among  hisrecentsitters 
lia<l  been  the  grandiion  of  the  famous 
"Bubbles"  (of  Millais),  and  (he  two 
I'rincesses.  whose  little  dog,  in  the 
comer  of  the  picture,  supplied  an 
amusing  footnote. 

As  a  final  point  on  the  psychology 
of  child  portraiture,  Mr.  Adams  said 
that  he  was  "sutli  an  unconventional 
chap"  himself  that  he  could  not  work 
with  anytbing  stifi  ia  form.  It  was 
iilways  his  purpose  to  get  into  the 
child's  mind  ;  until  he  had  done  so  he 
could  do  nothing  at  all. 

After  his  very  informal  talk  he 
■ins  we  red  a  number  of  queslions. 
The  total  weight  ol  his  camera,  he 
said,  was  about  3Slb.  No  tjuestion 
about  it  iiad  arisen  on  his  various 
railway  journeys  except  once  on  the 
Cireat  Western,  when  an  official 
demanded  a  siiriliarBiv  In  vain  did 
Mr.  Adam-,  .xpl.iiii   ili.ii   if  it   were 


rhe  Setting  and  iht  Baby 


such  matters  during  the  last  nine  or 
ten  years,  and  on  his  saying  that  ho 
had  not,  he  told  him  that  about  that 
length  of  time  ago  his  professional 
association,  (now  the  Institute  of 
British  Photographers)  had  success- 
fully contested  a  similar  demand.  A 
photographer  had  been  surcharged 
six  shillings  and  eightpence.  or  some 
such  amount,  and  it  had  t>een  re- 
funded with  apologies.  On  getting 
the  authentic  documents  from  Mr. 
Bucknall.  the  secretary  o(  the  Insti- 
tute, and  showing  them  to  the  official, 
his  face  was  "'worth  a  photograph." 
"My  word,"  he  said,  "to  think  of  the 
number  of  people  I  have  unjustly 
charged."  .\nd  he  hung  the  docu- 
ments up  in  his  office,  to  remind  him- 
self not  to  oflend  again. 

In  reply  to  questions  about  his 
methods.  Mr,  Adams  said  that  he 
always  took  sharp  and  softened  to  his 
liking,  or  to  the  payciiology  of  the 
child,  on  the  print,  having  a  fairly 
memory  and   considering  that 


of  a  "hard"  child  than  in  the  case  •. 

He  did  not  like,  personally,  a  prin 
that  was  too  warm  in  colour.  Hi 
idea  of  a  print  in  colour  was  that  tb 
colour  should  not  be  describabic  ;  i 
should  be  impossible  to  say  that  i 
was  black,  or  safiron.  or  anythin 
else.  The  colour  of  the  print  shouli 
be  sutwrdinate  to  the  picture  on  il 
He  found  that,  for  reasons  not  easif 
appreciable,  some  n^atives  yieldei 
a  lar  lietter  colour  print  than  otfaen 

He  could  not  use  a  photomefei 
because  he  "had  not  the  brains,"  ani 
he  could  not  use  a  miniature  earner 
because  he  lacked  the  skill.  He  relfei 
to  a  great  extent  on  intuition.  Hi 
friend,  Mr.  Bertram  Park,  who  alway 
uses  a  photometer,  said  to  him  one* 
"You  know,  Adams,  I  should  hdvi 
given  double  that  exposure  for  that,' 
but  when  the  negatives  were  seen,  w 
Mr.  f'ark  agreed,  they  gave  him  al 
that  he  wanted  in  the  print.  He  wa: 
guided   a   little   by   the  .iperlure  al 


not  lor  llii'  i.iiiiii.i  hi'  hiTii-rll  would 

IJ6   \utT   cent    of   a    child's    portrait 

anted   LI),  t 

c   whole  thiJiK       Sum 

should  be  i>svch()logv.    The  |i-.vcli.>l- 

le  ha<lgol  Ihr  siilijcct 

i.gy.   Ion,  shiiulil   be  (vriip|M'.l   .i|.  in 

III    would   xiniv   OKI. 

insisled  ini  his  iK-iinil  ••!  Ili-sli.    Then 

everything— ill  the  print  itscll.  in  thi' 

,■  would  simply  put  .a 

Mr.  Adiims  asked  him  il  he  hud  re- 

mount, even  in  the  siittiiiture,  which 

smalbt  sto| 

-mil  if  Ihe  sun  went 

ceived  any  new  iiistrucIiouH  aUnil 

should  be  wrilten  lianlcr  in  the  case 

again  he  «o 

Id  Uke  Ihc  slop  out. 

of  ail  a 
[  "shuts  immediately  yon 
one  that  dragged  to  o}m>ii 
'--shut.  Ifhcbad  toiml 

__[ing  at  all,  he  v.-, 
itler  witli  a  dragged  open- 
Uuin  a  draggeil  clo;.ing. 
of  ehUdren  this  quicknes' 
Ijr  necessary,  beiau^  oi 
-i  oi  movement  ol  tin 
( time,  Inileeil.  lie  sivui 
lUld  nol  draw  a  oiiikl'! 
nifd  have  to  discard 
of  his  work. 
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A  Record  of  the  Work  of  the  National  Buildings  Record 

and  the  Central  Council    for   the    Care  of  Churches, 

By  Dr.  K.  K.  Drury,  A.R.P.S. 

An  interesting  lecture  on  the  work  of  the  National  Buildings 
Record  and  the  Central  CoiincU  for  the  Care  of  Churches  was  given 
by  Dr.  K.  K.  Dniry.  A.R.P.S.,  at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Leicester 
and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society  and  The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  at  the  Waterloo  Hall,  ^Vate^loo  Street,  Leicester, 
on  March  31st,  1942. 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by  the  President  of  the  Leicester  and 
Leicestershire  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  E.  Tyler. 

Dr.  Dniry,  who  is  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Leicestershire 
Committee  of  the  National  Buildings  Record,  said  : — 

IWISH  first  to  apeak  briefly  ol  the  Mobert  Martin),  tlie  I.ord  Uisliop  of 

work  of  the  Niitjonal  Buildings  ttie  Dioteae,  and  Mr.  William  Keay 

Kccord and thcCeotral Committee  representing    the    Architects.       The 

for    the    Care    uf    Churches.       The  working     committee     includes     two 

C.C.C.C.   has   been   in   existence   for  representatives    from    this    Society. 

some  time.   It  is  part  of  the  organisa-  three  architects,   two  archssologists. 

tion  ol  the  Church  ol  England,  and  with  myself  as  Honorary  Secretary, 

exists    to    collect    records    al    our  So  far  a  great  deal  has  been  done, 

churches  so  as  to  advise  in  restoration  JMr.  Keay,  at  the  request  oi  the  Minb- 

enlargements,  etc.     Naturaliy,  since  try    of   Works   and   Buildings,    got 

war  started  and  wanton  destruction  together  a  panel  of  architects  to  cover 

faces  our  historic  buildings  tfais  work  the   county   and   list   the   buildings 

has  been  of  added  importance.  Many  therein  that  were  considered  worthy 

appeals  have  been  made  for  assistance  of  record.      This  list  has  been  our 

in    collecting   records,   photographs,  foundation    stone.       We    have    un- 

drawings,  etc.,  of  the  churches,  great  earthed  a  great  mass  of  records  from 

and  smaU,  throughout  the  land,  various  places,  and  these  are  being 

A  little  after  the  war  started  the  sorted,  collated  and  placed  under  the 

,  Government  lelt  the  need  (or  a  cen-  appropriate  headings. 

,  trol   body   to  collect  records  of  all  The  George  Heuton  collection  of 

historic    and   noteworthy   buildings,  photographs,  now  the  property  of  the 

domestic    and    secular    as    welt    as  Leicestershire  .\rchsological  Society, 

ecclesiastical.   They  therefore  got  the  hasi  formed  a  great  fund  of  knowledge. 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  titular  head  of  Mr.     Newton's     vast     collection    of 

the  Records,  tocallameeting  of  those  photographs  has  also  ably  increased 

interested,  the  outcome  of  which  was  our  assets,  togetlier  with  the  collec- 

liie  National  Buildings  Record.   This  tions  of  Dr.   Rothesay  Stewart,  Mr. 

consists   of    representatives    of    the  .\ttenborough  and  the  Museum.     A 

Arcbsological,  Architectural,  Photo-  gooU  many  measured  drawings  and 

gra^c  and  other  learned  societies,  plans  have  been  noted  by  the  archi- 

bodies    and    interested    individuals,  tects  and  others,  and  there  are  vari- 

Tbe  N.B.R.  works  in  close  collabora-  ous  drawings  and  sketches  available. 

tion   with   the   C.C.C.C.   and    their  The   photographers   of    the    county 

object  is  to  see  what  buildings  are  have  also  come  to  our  aid.  though  not 

worthy  of  record,  what  records  exist,  as  freely  as  we  would  have  liked,  but 

and  to  provide  new  records  where  nobly  iii  some  cases, 

necessary.    As  there  was  a  deal  of  Mr.  Bedinglield  has  been  indefatig- 

□verlapping   uf  eflfort.   these    bodies  able,  and  has  made  records  of  some 

have    endeavoured    to    get    County  fifty-three  churches.   Mr,  Fathers  has 

Comniitlees  formed  to  ensure  tl),it  all  done  some  wonderful  work  in  the  city 

Mcas  are  adequately  covererl  and  to  churches,  whilst  others  have  assisted 

enlist  local  talent,  uncover  old  records  in   excellent   surveys    of   individual 

•Mul    ensure    economy    of    working,  churches  and  buildings, 

■Such  a  Committee  has  been  formed  in  My  committee  are  making  a  pre- 

Leicestershire  under  the   Presidency  liminaryprintedrecordof  the  workso 

of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Sir  Arthur  far  done,  but  much  more  is  needed, 

Hailerigg,  the  Vice-Presidents  being  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  I  seek 

^eZ^rrJAlaj-orof  the  City.  tlieChair-  your  aid.    One  item  alone  illustrates 

■nan    ot   thp    Cimnty    Connril    (.Sir  my   point.      \'cry   ft'W   phirtographs 


walls  ol  the  churches.  The  reason  is 
easy  to  see.  The  south  side  is  so  easy 
u'ltli  the  sun  on  it,  the  north  aide  is  so 
much  the  reverse  with  tbe  light 
against  one.  Much  is  also  missed 
because  in  many  cases  the  photo- 
grapher has  Uttle  knowledge  of  the 
detail  he  sees.  May  I  quote  myself  as 
an  example  i  Though  1  have  long  had 
a  liking  for  architectural  detail,  anil 
had,  in  fad.  between  IWI"  and  1»I2, 
made  quite  a  collection  of  sliiles  of 
church  towers  and  steeples — alas  !  a 
great  war  casualty — I  did  not  have 
any  real  knowledge  of  even  the  out- 
lines of  architectural  and  archaolog- 
ical  knowledge.  It  was  only  when  1 
became  Secretary  to  this  Record 
Committee  1  thought  I  had  better 
know  something  of  the  terms  at  least 
used  by  my  learned  Chairman,  Mr. 
Lovell,  F.S.A,,  and  his  eijually 
learned  confrires.  There  are  masses 
of  literature  on  all  aspects  of  the  work 
and  most  of  the  authors  appear  often 
to  give  a  sUghtly  different  name  and 
description  lor  the  same  object.  That 
probably  is  only  to  confuse  the 
learner  and  make  the  mystery  the 
more  profound  I 

I  have  therefore  got  together  some 
slides  to  show  you,  and  ask  you  lo 
come  tvith  me  for  a  short  tour  of  some 
of  the  parish  churches  to  see  what 
may  be  seen.  If  one  has  some  slight 
knowledge  of  what  there  is  to  be 
looked  for.  the  photography  of  the 
subject  becomes  so  much  more  fascin- 
ating, and  since  1  started  1  have  found 
much  ol  great  interest,  giving  ^eat 
mental  satisfaction.  The  subject  is  so 
vast  that  I  have  confined  myself  to 
parish  churches,  leaving  out  tbe 
cathedrals,  priories,  and  secular  and 
domestic  buildings. 

The  shdes  I  hope  to  show  you  have 
been  very  kindly  lent  me  by  the 
CC.C.C,  the  Leicester  museum  auth- 
orities and  Mr.  Fathers, 

Leicestershire  is  unfortunately  not 
so  richly  endowed  with  churches  of 
merit  as  other  counties,  our  close 
neighbours,  for  instance,  Northamp- 
tonsliire  and  Rutland,  both  full  of 
interest,  but  nevertheless  there  is 
much  of  merit  and  beauty. 

Most  of  our  parish  churches  were 
built  before  the  Reformation,  few 
since.  What  lew  there  are  are  mostly 
in  tiie  cities  and  other  centres  of  jiop- 
ulation,  built  to  make  provision  lot 
the  increasing  density  of  the  urbsn 
districts. 

First  let  us  examine  the  plan  of  Ibe 
church  and  see  how  it  has  evolved- 

The  early  Saxon  church  was 
usually  wood  and  wattle,  and  conse-  i 
quently  has  ceased  to  exist  from  Ch<  J 
ravages  of  time.  Only  one  early  I 
wooden  church  remains,  that  at  ■ 
Greenstead,  in  Es.wx,  and  it  has  beea  I 
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s,  F.K.r.S.,  Mr.  H.  Hutch- 
K.P.S.  ;  ('liairnian,  Mr. 
l.amlielli,  A.K.IVS.  :  Hon- 
'crctary  and  (-urator.  Mr. 
'utts  ;  Honorary  ICxliibition 
'  and  Trea.surer,  Mr.  \V.  J<. 
i.I*,S.  ;  Honorary  J. an  tern - 
T.  L.  Williams/ A. K.P.S.  ; 
r'  Keporter,  .Mr.  H.  (\ 
F.K.l'.S,  ;  Honorary 

Mr.  T.  J..  Williams  and  Mr. 
;  Committee,  Mns.  Dorothy 
s.  W.  R.  Kay,  Messrs.  A. 
C  1).  Burr,  L.  A.  Leith  and 
Tier. 


h.  Standards  Institution 

Annual  General  Meeting  of 
jh  Standards  Institution,  Sir 
hley,  K.B.E.,  C.B.,  accepted 
ition  to  remain  as  Chairman 
neral  Council. 

F.  Armstrong,  F.R.S.,  for- 
airman  of  the  Clerical  Divi- 
)uncil,  was  co-opted  as  a 
it   member  of  the   General 

lairman  reported  the  recog- 
H.M.  Government  of  the 
»n  as  the  body  for  the  issue 
il  standards  with  the  excep- 
tiose  issued  by  the  Medical^ 
Council  in  the  British  Phar- 
.  and  Codex. 

he  last  meeting  the  Institu- 
published  160  new  and  re- 
ndards,  bringing  the  total 
1,300.  These  include  war 
y  specifications  prepared  at 
st  of  the  Ministry  of  Aircraft 
►n.  Board  of  Trade,  Ministry 
Security  and   Ministry  of 

Standard  Specifications  are 
;  of  the  voluntary  work  of 
'0  representatives  of  most  of 
trial  and  trade  organisations 
mtry. 

!]:aptain  J.  A.  Cash 

/e  recently  heard  from  Mr. 
.'ash,  A.R.P.S.,  the  popular 
turer.  Mr.  Cash  secured  an 
ent  with  the  War  Office  as  a 
)her,  and  has  been  in  ICgy]>t 
a.  He  writes  cntluisias- 
out  the  latter  ( ouiitry  : 
was  absolutely  grand,  and 
;ry  1  am  just  lon^in^  to  }<et 
ivith  my  own  camera,  some 
is  full  of  good  niateri.il  toi 
.as  a  very  wehonie  t  h.iiij^e 

des<*rt.  for  whii  h  I  h;ive 
I  to  say  I" 

I  Cash  covered  most  ol  \,\>\ 
ampaign.  He  went  beyond 
and  returned  to  covtT 
id  Helfaye,  whii  li,  h<'  says, 
)d    from    the    ]>hotograplnc 

He   was   in    a    hot    ^]»ol    in 


Solium,  but  came  out  un.scathed, 
"largely  because  Italian  snipers  are 
rotten  shots,  1  think  !' 

In  his  ^pare  time,  Captain  Cash  is 
taidng  pictures  illustrating  life  in 
l-gyi>t,  and  has  many  opportunities 
of  getting  out  to  the  countryside,  and 
finds  it  full  of  pictures.  He  adds  that 
he  is  doing  "(luite  a  bit  of  lecturing 
on  various  subjects,  but  not,  of 
course,    with   slides." 

We  shall  look  forward  with  very 
much  })leasure  and  interest  to  the 
time  when  Captain  Cash  is  able  to 
resume  his  lecture  career,  when  he 
will  be  able  to  tell  us  of  his  experi- 
ences, and  show  us  some  of  the  pic- 
tures which  he  has  made  during  his 
war-time  travels. 

The    Photographic   Convention 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Photographic  Convention  will  be  held 
at  1().  Princes  (late,  S.W.7,  on  Wed- 
nesclay,  May  5th.  1943,  at  3  p.m.,  by 
invitation  of  The  Royal  Photogr.iphic 
Society. 

The  Pre.sident,  Mr.  W.  V.  Trebilco, 
A.K.P.S..  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Weston. 
b'.K.P.S..  have  arranged  a  cine  dis- 
play of  Convention  tilms  taken  at 
Exeter  in  1939.  The  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Photographic  Societies  Annual 
Exhibition  will  be  on  view.  It  is 
hoped  that  afternoon  tea  can  be 
provided  for  Members,  if  war-time 
conditions  allow. 

Will  members  desiring  to  be  present 
kindly  inform  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, Mi.ss  IC.  E.  A.  Beattie,  A.K.P.S., 
67,  Kings  Road,  Bournemouth,  of 
their  intention  to  attend,  before  April 
.30th,  1943  ? 


Snow  Movies 

In  "Motion  Picture  Facts,"  in 
American  Photography,  March,  1942, 
by  A.  J.  Lockrey,  we  are  told  that 
the  secret  of  successful  snow-movies 
is  exposure,  and,  no  le.ss  important, 
camera  angle.  The  latter  must  almost 
invariably  be  such  that  you  are  look- 
ing toward  the  light  either  directly 
or  at  any  angle — in  other  words,  on  " 
the  shadow  side,  working  against  the 
light,  because  otherwise,  you  would 
have  no  shadows  to  photograph. 
Optimum  conditions  should  be  found 
on  a  clear  and  sunshiny  day  a  couple 
of  hours  or  more  before  or  after  noon, 
working  anywhere  from  90^  either 
way  to  directly  towards  the  sun.  "On 
clear  days  you  will  be  working  in  a 
flood  of  invisible  ultra-violet  light 
(not  the  visible  haze)  which  will 
deceive  both  your  eye  and  the  meter. 
There  is  no  way  of  measuring  it  con- 
veniently, but  it  is  safe  to  allow  an 
extra  2")  per  cent  for  it."  .  .  .  an 
additional  25  per  cent  under-exposure 
should  be  allowed  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  your  subject  matter  is 
white  and  liighly  reflective  and  to 
ensure  full  shadow  pattern.  "This 
means  a  full  half -stop  smaller  open- 
ing than  your  meter  calls  for." 

Madras    Amateur    Photographic 
Society 

We  hear  from  the  Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Madras  Amateur  Photographic 
Society,  Mr.  C.  G.  J agannathadas, 
B.A.,  B.L.,  A.R.P.S..  that  as  part  of 
its  10th  Anniversary  celebration  it 
organised  the  oth  Madras  (All  India) 
Salon  of  Photography,  with  sections 
for  cine  films  and  transparencies, 
last  December. 


OBITUARY 


It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have 
to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William  H. 
Zerbe,  which  took  place  at  \\i>  houK- 
in"  New  York,  on  January  ilth. 

Mr.  Zerbe  was  sevcnly-ciglit  yt'ars 
of  age  at  th<'  time  ol  his  death.  >ixty 
of   which      lii^    whole    wtnkini;    lite 
were    passed    in    the   ext-rcisc    of    lii-^ 
])rolession   as   ,i    Pn-ss   photographer. 
He  was  the  ili-viu  ol    \nieri(  an   I'lc^^ 
photograpluT--.  and  was  nn   tin-  st.itt 
ol   the  A'f.i     K//;   llnjlil  hfin  .iln)Ut 
\\\\:\  to  I9lM»  ami  ai^am  Innn    W^l'l  lo 
hiLM.    the   l).i>i\    Acux    troin    I'.UMi   t.. 
WVl-l.     and     Ihr     .V,.      V-';/.     I!.i,ii,/ 
'Inlioic  Ironi  M.irt.  Ii  I'.Uli,  l!cJ4,  wlnii 
the  Hiidlii  \\A^  absorbed  l)\-  the  .\  c  ii 
V(^;  /v  7  nf'UH,  . 

Mr.  Zerbe  wa^  inten->t<'d  in  ]>lu>lo 
graphy    as    a     holibv    a-%    well    a^    a 
protessiun.    and    exhibited    very    tine 
pictures  at  the  leadiiii;  Salons  in  llu^ 
course  of  his  career. 


William  H.  Zerbe,  F.R.P.S. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Oval 
Table  Society,  the  New  \ork  Camera 
Ciiib.  and  joiiu'd  The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  in  \\y,Vl.  In  1933  he 
was  admitted  to  the  A.ssociateship, 
and  in  M)3S  the  l"ell«)wship  of  the 
Sotielv  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
rei  ognition  .md  apj)reciation  of  his 
->ervices  to  Photography. 

Ik-  w.as  a  man  of  many  friends,  and 
will  be  ^iH-atly  missed.  In  referring 
lo  in>  de.ith.  .Mr.  (o.seph  M.  hing, 
our  llonor.iry  l-'oreign  Corre.s])onding 
.Mi-nil.er  in  New  ^'ork,  writes  of  him  : 
He  was  very,  very  fine,  much 
beloscd,  highly  respected.  He  was 
the  (U'an  of  Press  photographers,  a 
^reat  teacher,  a  man  who  made 
others  ha]^py." 

These  few  words  convey  a  perfect 
picture  of  his  essential  character  and 
personality,  and  as  a  tribute  could 
not  be  im]>rovcd  upon. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


COUNCIL   MEETING 


Ami-:i-:tin(;  of  ihcCouiuii  of  viw. 
at  JO.  Primt's  (i.il(\  S.W'.T.  on  St 
presfiU  :  '\'\\v  Prc>.i(l<Mit .  Mr.  1). 
Haines,  A.  J.  Hull.  A.  ).  (  atloid.  I..  \ 
Percy  W.  Harris.  C.  l-..  W  .  llcrhcrl.  1. 
R.  IL  Lawton.  I".  |.  Morliincr.  |.  II. 
Srott,  V.  J.  Tritton.  C.  Waller,  and  (',. 

New  Members 

The     following     Candiclates     were 

nominated  for  Member>liip  : 

Joseph  Francis  Ik^nnett,  74,  Bower 
Road,  Shefheld.  (Member,  Shef- 
field l'hotogra})hic  Society). 

Reginald  W.  l^oanl,  7,  Foss  l^ank, 
Lincoln.  (Member,  Lincoln  Cam- 
era Club). 

Fdith  I.  Bjorkman  (Miss),  34,  Mon- 
roe Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
(Member,  Miniature  Camera  Club 
of  New  York). 

Walter  R.  Cocks,  ill,  I'arker  Koad, 
Hastings. 

Charles  Colin  Dunham,  20,  Ilawkes- 
head  Road,  Sheffield  9,  Vorks. 
(Member,  Sheffield  Photographic 
Society) . 

Douglas  Ernest  Mannering  Douglas- 
Morris  (Dr.),  Plas  Amherst,  Har- 
lech, N.  Wales. 

(ieoflfrey  Currie  ICltringham,  44, 
Leeside  Crescent,  Golders  (ireen, 
N.W.I  I. 

Sidney  Briton  John  ICllis,  10,  Lester 
Road,  Chatham. 

John  Green  well  Frizell,  M.P.S.,  10, 
Skinnergate,  Darlington.  (Mem- 
ber, Darlington  Camera  Club). 

Reginald  Frank  Fletcher,  414,  Church 
Street,  Bush  Hill  Park.  N.ll. 
(Member,  Southgate  Photographic 
Society) . 

Wm.  l^slie  Gardner,  Flm  House, 
Askwood,  nr.  Pontefract.  (Mem- 
ber, The  Gloucester  Postal  Photo- 
graphic Society,   Birmingham). 

Archibald  Moffatt  Hardv,  Vankleek 
Hill,  Ontario. 

Norman  Kingsley  Harrison,  'Mi,  Ford- 
hook  Avenue.  Faling,  W.."). 

W.  M.  Hill.  68.  Coldharbour  Lane, 
Bu.shey,  Herts.  (Member,  Kodak 
Works  Photographic  Society). 

Douglas  Haydt)u  Hooper,  Buriiev 
Cottage,    West    Humble.    Dorking. 

l-'rank  Cornwall  Hunot  (Surgeon 
Captain.  K.N.).  Koyal  Naval  Hos- 
])ilal.  Ha.slar,  (K)sport,  Hants. 
(Member,  Plymouth  Institute  P.S.) 

Charles  Fdward  St.  John  d'lf  <  )ui\- 
ano  Iftla  (Major),  c,o  The  Ani- 
bas.sador,  Ankara.  (,o  The  1\()., 
London. 

Aubrev  Ivemp,  24,  Clifford  .Vvt'nue. 
JCast   Sheen,  S.W.14. 


Koyal  PiKjtographic  Soi  iety  wa>.  held 
li  I'ebruary,  wlnm  the  follow in^  wen* 
.M(  .Master,  in  tlj<'  cli.iir  :  Me>>.rs.  H. 
.  Chilton.  J.  II.  Coole.  W.  j.  l*o>ter. 
Midglev  lllni}.^\\orth,  |.  I ).  Johnston. 
Pledge,  S.  Schofield.  I  honias  H.  H. 
C.  Weston, 

Alfreil  Kessler.  100.  Wyehall  Koad. 
Northfield,  Birmingham  31.  (Mem- 
ber. Handsworth  Photographic 
Society). 

Lawrence  1  eviot  Kletz.  427,  Bury 
N(;w  Koad,  Salford  7,  Lanes. 
(Member,  Salforcl  Cine  Society). 

Creorge  Lawrence.  24,  Dover  Koad, 
Sheffield  11.  (Member.  Sheffield 
Photcjgraphic  Society). 

I'Yank  Melville  Lambert,    Tree    Tops. 

'Lotteridge,  N.2. 
Sandy  Lewis,  W.ilkington,   Beverley, 

^'orks. 
Arthur  Lewis,  Officers'  Mess,  R.A.F., 

Chipping  Warden,  nr.  Banbury. 
Carlos   Saavedra  Mendez,    Paraguay 

1327,  ()M.,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine, 
("litford     Milborrow,     9,     Limpsficld 

Avenue,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 
Kichard    l*arkin,    7,    Sneyd    Street, 

Cathedral  Road,  Cardiff.    (Member, 

Cardiff  Camera  Club). 
Margaret  Johnstone  Parsons,  Windle- 

hurst,    Hemyock,   Devon. 
Robert    I'eel,    I'Vonschde,     Blakewell 

Mead,     Pain.swick,     Stroud,     (ilos. 

(Member.    Stroud   C.C). 
William    Arthur    Peacock,    Mat    iiy, 

Appleby  Lodge,  Manchester  14. 

(Member,      Manchester      .\mateur 

Photographic  Society). 
John    Wallace    Picken.    2,    Waverley 

Avenue,    Kilmarnock.    Ayrshire. 
James    Samuel     Plant,     The    Hollies. 

Hillcrest    .\viMiue.     Kingslev-Holt , 

Stafts. 
John      Renwick,      Lamonby      Dyke, 

Weston  Lane,  Otley.  Vorks. 
Henry  Riding.  2,  Wilworth  (Te-^icnt, 

Blac  kburn. 
V.     |.     Rogers.     1(>,    Connell    Street. 

roowoonib.'i.    <  )ueen^land,    .\ustra- 

lia. 
Leonard  Knssell.  Sioiifciy  liii't^,  2nn, 

Grays    Inn   Road,    W.(  .  l. 
hMnnnid      Ihom.is     Scoti      (("  PL.). 

Huntley  Burn,  Mt.  Ma(.e<lon.  \"i* - 

toria,  Australi.i. 
Constance  l-.dna  Shield.  «'  c»  \'voniu''s 

Studio.    9S,    Charing    Cnjss    J^o.ul. 

W.C.2. 
l-'rank  Chester  Shar)).   71,   Wadhurst 

Koad,  lulgbaston,  Birnnn{.(liaTn  17. 

(Member,    Birmingham    Photogra- 
phic  S«^«  ietyi. 


l-redcTit  k  Shaw,  Willow  (lartli,  I'ark 
Av<Miue,  ChajK'ltowii,  N.  SheltifU 
(Member,  Tlie  Clia}>elti)\Mi  lilni 
Club). 

Kobert  Charles  Morris  Smith,  A.I.C. 
40,  Herent  Drive,  Ilford. 

William  l-ergu.son  Sommerville,  3.')3. 
Main  Street,  Kutherglen.  (ila^gow. 

John     .\.     Stewart,     1"'.S..\.     ;S<(>1.  . 

Bonaly.  Clynder,  by  Helen-Nhur^li 

Dunjb.irtonshire. 
Walter  Thomas  Stowe. 2 l.IlarU trough 

Koad.  Streatham,  S.W.Ki.     (Mcnt- 

ber.  John  Ruskin  Camera  Club). 

Harold  C».  Suggate,  2,  Broadwav 
Hou.se.  W.8. 

H.  M.  Tyas,  B.Sc,  Mcrlewood,  H. 
Cemetery  Road,  Mexlx)rougli, 
\'orks. 

(iordon  M.  Tranter,  3048,  1st  Street. 

West.     Koxboro     Place,     Calgar\% 

Alta. 
lulward     Thornton,      47,     Morrison 

Street,  London,  S.WML    (Member, 

Battersea  Men's  Institute  Camera 

Club). 

I'>ank  Fenner  Thorf>e,  79,  Seagrave 
Crescent,  Glcadless,  Sheffield  2. 
(Member,    Sheffield    Photograpbic 

Society). 

Lawrence  Farbon  Wass  (Captain),  1, 
Canadian  Field  Survey  Coy.',  R.C.E., 
I,  Canadian  Army,  England. 

Alfred  William  W^atkins,  Olde  Tyles, 
Camp  Road,  Gerrards  Cross,  Burks 

Norman   Stuart   W^heel>*Tight,  C.A.. 

140.     Devonshire     Way,     Shirley, 

Croydon. 
Margaret  Wc^ekes  (Mrs.),  Leebank,  3, 

Rotherfield    Road,    Boscombe. 

(Meml)er,    Bournemouth    Camera 

Club). 

Robert  Ian  Wolfenden,  61,  Gains- 
borough Road,  Blackpool. 

George  Ronald  Walker,  74,  Fixby 
Koad,  Fixby,  lluddersfield. 

Herbert  Cecil  Watts,  43.  Maudslcv 
Road,  Coventry. 

Alice  W.  D.  W^ood  (Mrs.),  2,  Primlcy 
Park  Avenue,  Ahvoodley,  Leeds. 
(Member,  Leeds  Camera  Club). 

William  Whitaker,  Two  Trees,  Marina 
Drive,  Rosehill,  Marple,  Cheshire. 
(Member,  Manchester  Amateur 
Phc)tc)graphic  Society;  Stockport 
Photographic  Society). 

Sydney  Herbert  Wilkes,  G,  The 
Grangeway,  Grange  Park,  N.21. 

Olixer  William  Wilmot.  Holly  Cot- 
tage, Windsor  Road,  PetersftcW. 
Hants.  (Member,  Fetersfield  Cam- 
era Club). 

I  he  Candidates  who  were  nomin- 
ated at  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
held  on  11th  January  (see  p.  30,  Feb- 
ruary issue,  this  Journal),  were 
eUc  t(Ml  to  TWembership. 
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Obituary  and   has  carried  out   much  experi- 

The  Council  regretted  to  leam  of  mental    work    with    the    object    of 

the  loss  by  death  of  the  following  advancing  the  possibilities  of  Press 

Members : —  Photography. 

Albert  Ogden,  Oldham.  Mr.  Herbert  is  well   known   as   an 

Alfred  T.  Mole,  London  (formerly  amateur    photographer,    specialising 

an  Associate).  in   Stereoscopic    I'hotography,    as   a 

Herbert  Pickwell,  London    (Asso-  judge  and  exhibitor  in  this  branch  of 

date).  Photography  at  the  Annual  Kxhibi- 

H.'Vandyk,  Cape  Town.  tion    of    the    R.P.S.,    as    a    popular 

lecturer,    and   as    a   member  of   the 

JUNIOR  MEMBERSHIP  Kxecutive  Committee  of  the  Central 

1155302     L.A.C.      George      Douglas  Association  of  Photographic  Societies. 

Alford,    c/o    103,    Conway    Street,  He  is  also  the   liditor  of  The  C.A. 


and    Accounts, 


NEW   PREMISES'  SPECIAL   FUND 


The  following  donations  are  grate- 
fully acknowledged  :-  - 


Amount  previously 

►'  ac- 

£ 

s. 

d. 

knowledged 

•  •  • 

11235 

5 

9 

.Anonymous    (2nd 

(Ion- 

ation) 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

0 

Thomas  Bell,  Mstj. 

(5th 

donation) 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

0 

M.    Bentley,    ICsq. 

(6th 

donation) 

■  •  • 

10 

6 

J.  D.  Bettencourt, 

ICsq. 

(8th  donation) 

•  •  • 

1 

1 

0 

P.  Broome.  Ilscj. 

•  •  > 

3 

0 

R.  G.  Cann,  Ksq. 

(2nd 

d(mation) 

•  •  • 

U> 

James     Charles, 

lCs(i. 

(4th  donation) 

•  •  • 

5 

l'\   S.    ICclen.    I{s(|. 

(7th 

donation) 

•  •  • 

■ 

S 

K.     G.     I'Cnnaii, 

i:m|. 

\'1\\(\  donation) 

1 

1 

(i.    Gullick.    ICs(|. 

(:h(l 

donation) 

•  .  • 

1 

1 

Shirley    M.    Hall, 

ICs.,. 

{.'Jrd  donation) 

■     ■     • 

•> 

•) 

\V.  Harvey.  ICstj. 

1 

1 

ter  and  Leicestershire   Photographic 
Society. 

It  was  now  reported  that  the  suc- 
cessful winner  of  the  Competition  was 
Mr.  A.  K.  Harvey,  of  508.  Welford 
Koad,  Leicester. 

Re-lnstatement  in  the  Associate- 
ship 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  tU.it 
Dr.  \Vm.  \\.  Woglom,  of  New  York. 
be  re-instated  in  the  Associaleship 
upon  re-joining  the  Society. 

Conferment  of  Fellowship 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  that 
the  Fellowship  be  conferred  ujion 
Mr.  TT.  V.  Bogaerde  (.Member)  ami 
Mr.  G.  L.  \V.  llerbt'it  (McMniuT)  in 
recognition  and  appreciation  t»t  tlun 
servii:es   to   photography. 

I  Mr.  U.  V.  I^>gaerde  has  bi-cn  l«»r 
nian\   veais  Art  I'.ditoi  «»t  I  Ik   Imit.^. 


•.s.| 


Mh 


10      (> 


w    o 


0 


ll)     <) 


Brought  forward  . . . 
Kay   Podmore,   Esq. 
(7th  donation) 

\V.  J.  Rankin,  Esq.    ... 

Bertram  Sinkinson, 
Esq.  (3rd  donation) 

A.  L.  Spence,  Esq.  (2nd 
donation) 

H.  Threlfall,  Esq. 
Cecil   Thomas,    Esq. 
(2nd  donation) 

Cscar  Way,    ICs(j.    (4th 
donation) 

().  Wild,  Es(i.  (3rd  don- 
ation) 
11.     J.     van     Winsim, 

.\ifred    G.    Wood,    Esq. 
Harold    Wood,    Es(|. 

(tUh  donation) 
1).  .1'.    Woosley,     Es(j. 

(7th  donation) 
.Miss    1).    Wrigiit    (3rd 

donation) 
Hay    Wrightson.     l-lsq. 

(2n(l  donation) 
1".  G.  Wrigley.  I'-scj.    ... 


£      s. 

11250  15 

d. 
3 

3 

0 

1      I 

0 

1      1     0 


10 
3 


6 
0 


Annual    Report 
1942 

The  Council  adopted  the  Annual 
Report  and  Accounts  and  authorised 
the  President  to  sign  the  Report  and 
Balance  Sheet  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer 
to  sign  the  Balance  Sheet. 

Gift 

The  Council  accepted,  with  much 

appreciation,  the  gift  of  three  books  : 

"Bichromate    Process,"    by   Cruwys 

Richards,  "Art  and  the  Photograph," 

by    Anthony    Gue.st,    and    "Figure 

Long  Eaton,  nr.  Nottmgham.  Bulletin,  and  is  a  representative  of    Painting,"    Studio   Special   Number, 

Ludwicka  Krakowska   (Miss).   Thor-     The  Photographic  Alliance  upon  the    for  inclu.sion  in  the  Library,  from  Mr. 

ene,     Southfield     Road,     Leesons,     Council  of  the  R.P.S.j  R.  II.  Lawton  (Hon.  Fellow). 

Chislehurst,  Kent. 

Stuart   Arthur   Stephen    Shrimpton, 

Coml>ermere,  30,  Deganwy  Avenue, 

Llandudno.  N.  Wales. 

Thomas   Patrick   Sm\'th,    22,    Kings 

Road,  Wimbledon,  S.W.IO. 
Bernard  Alistair  Storey,  The  Studio, 

Dale  Road,  Matlock. 
Stanley  George  Walters,  14,  Church- 

field  Road,  Welling,  Kent. 
Barry     Martin     Taylor,     44,     Links 
Avenue,  Gidea  Park,  Essex. 

Admission  to  Affiliation 

The  following  Society  was  admitted 
to  affiliation  (subject  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  The  Central  Associa- 
tion of  I'hotographic  Societies)  : — 
Tottenham  Photographic  'Society 
(Secretary,  Mr.  L.  C.  Kingston,  42, 
Halstead  Gardens,  Winchmore  Hill. 
N.21). 

R.P.S.  Membership  C!!onripetition 

In  1942  Mr.  J.  B.  Stanstieid.  ilSc. 
(As.s(Kiale).  in  appreciatir)n  of  the 
advantages  of  Membership  of  The 
R.P.S. ,  offered,  with  the  api>roval  of 
the  Council,  to  defray  the  first  year's 
subscription  to  the  Society  of  the 
successful  winner  of  a  Competition,  to 

be  op)en  to  the  Members  of  the  l^eices-     G.  E.  W.  Herbert,  Msq. 

(()th  donation) 
Harold     Ilolnu'>.     Es(|. 

(2n(l  donation) 
riionias     \V.     llow.ird. 

l*,S(|.   ... 

K.   \\.  C  .   Hudson.   I 

(Till  donation) 
MfN.    H.    lluinlrcN     ■ 

di>n.ition) 
A.  11.  l.u<  a^.   I-.^»| 
Jlenry    C.     Mills.     1- 

(8tli  donation"! 
Dana  .Miti  hell.  L^i\.   ... 
Mij>s  M.  K.  -Mver> 
L.  \V.  Oltortl.V.sij.  (2nil 

donation) 
Charles   (i.    Pearson. 

Exj.   rJnd  donation 

I      M      I'ool-.    Im| 

K<«lil«  III  :•'.■ 


8     0 


I      1     0 


8     (» 


U)     (> 


I       1      0 


«    {) 


3 
I 


3 
1 


0 
0 


£11271   14     3 


«s( 


1- 


(  </;  /  ll  i/  /••/  II  -til 


I  iL'.-.n 


i;; 

o 

1 

0 

10 

i:i 

\:\ 

1 

is 

i;> 

Ghesterfield  IMioto^^raphic  Society 

(  lir-tci  tirld    riiotographic   Society 
1^  orjjj.iin^Mif^  it^  nrst  open  Exhibition. 

It  uill  l)c  held  trom  July  12th  to 
.'JNl.  ancl  -Mr.  1".  J.  Mortimer,  C.13.L., 
lion.  l'M<.P.S..  will  judge  the  entries. 
The  Exhibition  will  include  classes 
lor  pictorial  work  and  portraiture, 
natural  history  and  scientific  photo- 
graphy, architecture  and  record  work. 
The  latest  date  for  receiving  entries 
will  Ih'  Saturday,  July  3rd. 

Ivntrv    forms    and    all    further    in 
t<jrni.«lion  may  Im*  <)btain(Ml  from  lln* 
lion     1  xlnbitioii    Secretary,    Mr.    K 
W'lNhrt.  i   n  Uarnblin.  2,  Coipoiahon 
Slieet.  (  hrsici field. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

McihIkts  .111"  ifuinukil  th.it  tin-  Viiiin.il  mi1i»'  npliDU  \,,]  I'.U:!  I  ■<  ■  i!in- 
(luf  on  I  a  nil. try  l^t 

The    siil>>(  riptiDii    l'>r    l('llo\\-%.    A-^stx  i.itc-    .ni'l    \l«iiil'ir-    i      .J   "J-    "<1 
droll])  siil)M  ri]>ti<in^.  \^  lii»  h  Imm  .mn'  ilin-  lur  i  t.-in   \  .il  on  !  li<-    .mih-  i|.-  •. .  .1 1 1-  ;i  ■ 
follo\\>:      Sriciitifu    .umI    I  i«  Iiiiit  .il   (irinip.    7      'i'l  I'ii'.«'MiI   <.i<i!;>    ."»■ 

Colour  Ciroui".    :2-.   TlI    .      .\hiii.i;ur<-  ('aim-r.i   <ii(iii'     .'.  •  l\!::<  Mi.it'.L'i.-.ph 

Section.  ."». 

(iroiip  Mil>M  npt  if'iiv  Mi.iv  he  nil  liulcil  wiih  ilic  Ainiii.ji  '-^iiloi  1  ipl  I'.ii-    .nhi 
slioukl  i)c  torwjiidiMl  Id  tin-  S«' n-i.ji  \ .    I  lu-  l\.i\.il  I 'In 'tnj-iMi)!!!-    '-«i»(1ij\.   Id 
Trinci's  (iati*.  I.onilun.  S.W  .7. 

ArraiigcMniMit-^  h.wr  bcrii  ni;nl«'  under  uhn.  Ii  Mi-nilxi-  i<->i'iin;  \\\  ihi- 
l.'.S.A.  may  pav  their  >u1im  n}>ti«»ns  ii.  iln-  So-ie'v  tlimu^li  ilnir  nwn  II.iiiU 
to  Till'  National  ("iiv  li.iiiU  »il  New  ^l)ll^.  in  New  N'nrk.  or  dnet.t  to  I  In- 
National  Citv  i^auK  ot  Nl'u  \'ork..  Su<  li  ^-ub-c  ri}>tion>  -licniij  i-i.'  paiil  to  ilie 
Hank  for  the  iTt'dit  ot  The  Koyal  l'liot(»;^r.iplii«  So<i«-tvi'l  (iie.it  I'.rii.iiM  with 
the  Midland  Bank,  Ku-i-^^'il  Scpiiiit"  liraiit  h,  I  oiidt»n.  .i"tou;i!  \!<-iiilMr> 
instructing  their  I >. inkers,  to  11  i,n<e  the  renin t.nn  e  I0  1  he  N.itioM.d  (  ii\-  K  'iik 
of  New  ^'orK'  are  leipicsied  to  .i-,k  them  t-i  nieiiii'iii  tlnMi  uhiiir.  .id(l:ev>«-«^ 
and  status  (I*"ello\\,  A^^oi  late.  Member.  .md  Members  m.ikii:;^  tin-  I'eiini 
tantc  direct  to  The  National  i  iiv  liank  ol  N<-\n  \'oik  are  le.pn-ied  t«)  :j:iv«- 
this  information. 

It  is  important  to  note-  that  paynieiil  .should  be  maile 

"l''or  the  credit  ol  The  Uoy.d  I'hotoj^'raphie  Smiety  oi  (ire. it  Hi  nam  with 
the  Midland  h<ink.  Russell  Sfpiare.  London 

Jt  will  be  apprei  iated  if  Member^  when  taking  .id\  .lut.j.u'-  of  this  laiilits' 
will  advise  the  Se(  retary  at  the  same  time. 

The  nominal  Annual  Subsc  ri])tion  in  l"  >  «  urien.  \  t<.r  iellow>.  Asm),  i.ii.  .^ 
and  Meml>ers  is  ten  dollars. 


LECTURE  SESSION 

The  following  meetings  will  be  held 
at  16,  IMnce's  Gate.  S  W  7  (unless 
otherwise  stated): 

Friday,  March  5(h,  «>  p.m   .\niiu<d 
(ieneral     Meetin;^     ol     the     I'lvtoiial 
(iroup.  to  be  iollowi-d   by  "Mv   Miiti 
dred    Ik'st     Lant<'rii    Sliiles.       bv     | 
Dudley  Johnston,  lion    I  \<  T.s  ■ 

Saturday,    March    (ith,    :>    |>.m 
Meeting    arranged    by    the    Pi«. tonal 
(iroup.     A  Talk  bv  baiteelot   N'miiiL'. 

i.R.r.s. 

Tuesday,    March    9th,    :(    p  m 

Annual    General    M«'etiii^.    Memlnrs. 
.\ssociates.  I-Vllows.  only. 

Saturday,  March  13th,  L'.'in  p  m 
Annual  General  Meetinj.i  ol  the  ( Uloiir 
Cinjup.       l\    p.m      "M.ikiim    ('(.'loui 
Prints."    liy  ],uk  H.  (.N.ote/ 1-.  KM' S 

Saturday,  March  2()th.  il  :ii>  p  »ii 

.\iniual  (ieileial  Meet  11114  ol  tli.-   Kilie 
matograph  Sei  lion      'A  ji.m.   Meetin.i.( 
arranged  by  the  Kinemalograph  St- 
tion.    'Sij-'Jn  aii-l  Sound  111  Sub  M.;;.-! 
.ird    (loluur     Iilni    a  in  I    hkr.-     "^pe"-! 
Kecordini;.""     IJy    l\e\    (.ai\eii    .i;i«l 
.\lex.  Waters       lai',.:i    lihnish    (  «,i 
])oralion. 

Saturday,  March  271  h,  l»  "in  p  ns 

\nnual  General  Aleitiiiu:  ol   th.-   Mini 
iiture  ("atiiera  Group     ."{  |.  m       I  e-  h 
nil  al     .\M'\      I  'n  toi  i.il     (  11'  i'  '  -m.-     !■ . 
I>    M«  .Master.   I'.K'  I'  -  .    ii..l   ki.  l-.-.i.; 
N.   Ilaile.  I-    K  1'- 


Tuesday,  March  30ih,  .")  ]>.m 
Auiiu.d  G«-iier.il  Meetint:  ot  ihf  Siim 
t ili<    and    i'ec  liiiit  al  ( •roup 

Saturday,    April   3rd.       Meitm.: 
air.«m;';d      b\       tin-      ((.j..ai       Gii.iip 
"Some  1  'ittiridt  u-  ^  III    K'i'i.i.  xb;.  1  jiiii 
Iiv  II     \  .  Wait.  IX.   Ii  -s.  ." 

Saturday,    April    lOtli.       \:i:i  i.il 
(  lein-ra!  \h  et  jn-^  (ij    I  hi    I'i  10)0,41  iplii> 
.Mliaui  '•.       I'  >!!«  i-M  i|       \  >\       I   \v  I  111  i\  r 
(.  ommit  ti  '•  .Meeiiiii; 

Saturday,    .Vpril     I7ih,    :i    p  m 

.Meitmi:   aMa'l-.:ei|    ■i\     th,      K  iin  :i:  :  { ■  1 
^lapli    "^etli-'M        (  iiiem.  :o.;i.is.|,\     <■! 
War  lime.  N"   ."»        hit    ht'\  i-lopn-.eiil . 
o!     Kiiair.  ill  'L'lapl  \     III    t  he     \rni\- 
ll\  Cij't     I      "sii,.,,  1     K    \  •  M 

Sa!urdii\.  .\pril  24lli.  Kaster. 
No   \ I » -t ■  1 1 1 1  ■..; 
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Mirmin^ham     Photographic 
Society,  ^■ork  Ilou-e.  i,i(  r  ^ 
>ticet.  ninnniKh.tiii 

Tuesday,  March  9th,  tt  ::" 

(  me     lilnis.    "l-Acrvii'MK   s     !.■. 

•  t.       l'.y  John  (hear.   !•    I\'  1 '  > 
Bradford     Photoj^raphic    Nih;;- 

ely,   .Mei  haine-,"   ln-li»iit'-.    Hi.  !:'V 
Manchester     Amateur     Photf- 

graphic  Society,    P.».   I.i.\\':   \    -. 

"^tn-it .  Mauehe.'.ler 

Saturdax,     Mav    22iid. 

■  rhoi.i-r.div  s  I'ari  m  th*-  W.  • 

1        I      .\I..nimer.    (  .!'>  I-.  .     I    K  si 
lb. I!     1     Ix'   I'  > 

Leicester     and      Lcicestershirt 
l'hoto^raphic  Society,  at  tiu'  \\  ■ 
eil.M)  1  lall.  W.iterloo  Street.  I-eiio".-: 

Rotherham  Photographic  Soci- 
ety, 1  he(  rotts.  Muf>rj»ate,  Rotherh.-.:; 

Sunchiy,    March    14th,    3    p' 
old     Ko'ilierhani."         Bv    Mh-   I' 
( ineu  .ind   r.  S  ilvin. 

EXHIBITIONS  AT- 
16,  PRINCE'S  GATE 

March  4th  to  31  at.    (1)  Aliniati.:' 
(  amera  Group  Members'  ExhibitI n 
•_•■    lYints  from  the  Permanent  (.■> 
h\  tion. 

April.  (1)  Prints  by  OverM..- 
Keader>  ol  I'hc  Amateur  Ph:.- 
iniij'hii.  {'!)  N.iiural  History  Prii;> 
by  Gaptain  (;.  K.  Veates,  F.R.P.S 

May.  Central  Association  X.\- 
hibition. 

June.  (1)  Pictorial  Group  Annu! 
l-ixhibition.  {'!)  Spanish  Cathedrals  an : 
Churches.  By  J.  K.  H.  Weaver.  M.A. 
rrmeipal.  Trinity  College,  Oxford 

July.        (!)   I'lu     Amaleur  Ph>A 
'iiii/Jhi     l»ri/e    Coni|x;tition    JVint- 
->  t Olour  Pliotf>j»r.iphy. 

September- October.  K.P.S.  .\r. 

iiiial   I-  \h<bition. 

•         •         • 

Fellowship  and  Assodateship 

.Noike  i>  hereby  given  tliat  appi-- 
«  atioii-^  lor  the  I'eHowship and  AsstX" 
ate^lii|»  1:1  all  Sections  will  be  con 
-id<T«'d  b\  ihc  Advisory  Conunittei'* 
ap[)ointe<l  by  the  Council.   Associate 

■  le-iiiiiiii  t«)  lake  up  the  Fellowship 
■.i\u\  Members  desiring  to  take  up  thi 

\--o.  i.iiohip  in  any  Section,  shoul> 
.iiidre-«<  their  applications  to  ihi 
S.'i  r.-iaiy  iioi  later  than  April  1st. oc 
I. .I'll-  t..  be  obtainetl  from  him  at  1»' 
I'iin.  e\  Gate.  S.W. 7. 

I  he  .\d\  i.Nory  Committees  in  .i.i 
"^  1 1' Ml-.  Will  meet  h.'ilf-yearly  v. 
'■..'  i-i-.  Ill  \pril  and  October. 

Miniature  Camera  Group  Postal 
Portfolios 

\\.-   i.-^rel    that   in  our  last  isiU'. 

J-..;-    ♦i.r.   the  address  of  Mr,  T.  R 

!\:ii.:l.t.    the   Honorary    Secrctan-  - : 

•='■'"     I'.,     was  iiKorreeily  given  •' 

7  1     ^hiiUx'    Koad.    Hall    (ireen.    bv 

"illi;^li..m 

Will  .all  iuter«-^led  pltMM'  n-iit  il- 
Ui  l\iiii;lil">  address  i.s  7H.  ^hul- 
K'Md.   Nail  (.ireen,  Uiniiiughaui  J> 
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SOME  ENGLISH  TREASURES 

A  Record  of  che  Work  of  the  National  Buildings  Record 

and  the  Central   Council   for   the   Care  of  Churches. 

By  Dr.  K.  K.  Dnuy,  A.R.P.S. 

An  interesting  lecture  on  the  work  of  the  National  Bnildings 
Record  and  the  Central  Council  for  the  Care  of  Cliiu-ches  was  given 
by  Dr.  K.  K.  Dniry.  A.R.P.S..  at  the  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Leicester 
and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society  and  The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  at  the  Waterloo  Hall.  Waterloo  Street,  Leicester, 
on  jaarch  31st,  1942. 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by  the  President  of  the  Leicester  and 
Leicestershire  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  E.  Tyler. 

Dr.  Drury,  who  is  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Leicestershire 
Committee  of  the  National  Buildings  Record,  said : — 


I 

P 


I  WISH  first  to  speak  briefly  of  the  Kolwrt  Martin),  the  Lord  Biahop  ul 
work  of  the  National  Buildings  tlie  Diucese,  itnd  itlr.  William  Keay 
Kecord  and  tlie  Central  ('ommittee  representing  the  Architects,  The 
for  the  Care  of  Churches.  The  working  committee  includes  two 
C.C.C.C.  has  been  in  existence  for  representatives  from  this  Society, 
sometime.  Itispart  of  theorganisa-  three  architects,  two  arthaologists, 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  with  myself  aa  Honorary  Srcretaiy. 
«ansts  to  collect  records  of  our  So  fair  a  great  deal  has  been  done, 
churches  so  as  to  advise  In  restoration  Mr.  Keay.  at  the  request  ol  the  Minis- 
enlargements,  etc.  Naturally,  since  try  of  Works  and  Buildings,  got 
war  started  and  wanton  destruction  together  a  panel  of  architects  to  cover 
faces  our  historic  buildings  this  work  the  county  and  list  the  buildings 
has  been  of  added  importance.  Many  therein  that  were  considered  worthy 
appeals  have  been  made  for  assistance  of  record.  This  list  has  been  our 
in  collecting  records,  photographs,  foundation  stone.  We  have  un- 
drawings,  etc,  of  the  churches,  great  earthed  a  great  mass  of  records  from 
and  small,  throughout  the  land.  various  places,  and  these  are  being 
A  little  after  the  war  started  the  sorted,  collated  and  placed  under  the 
Government  felt  the  need  for  a  cen-  appropriate  headings, 
tral  body  to  collect  records  of  all  The  George  Heaton  collection  of 
historic  and  noteworthy  buildings,  photographs,  now  the  property  of  the 
domestic  and  secular  as  well  as  Leicestershire  Archaeological  Society, 
ecclesiastical.  They  therefore  got  the  has  formed  a  great  fund  of  knowledge. 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  titular  head  of  Mr.  Newton's  vast  collection  of 
theRecords,  to  call  a  meeting  of  those  photographs  has  also  ably  increased 
interested,  the  outcome  of  which  was  our  assets,  together  with  the  collec- 
the  National  Buildings  Record.  This  tions  of  Dr.  Rothesay  Stewart,  Mr, 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  Attenborough  and  the  Museum,  A 
Archsological,  Architectural,  Photo-  gooti  many  measured  drawings  and 
graphic  and  other  le.-imed  societies,  plans  have  been  noted  by  the  archi- 
bodies  and  interested  individuals,  tects  and  others,  and  there  are  vari- 
The  N.B.K.  works  in  close  collabora-  ous  drawings  and  sketches  available. 
tion  with  the  C.C.C.C,  and  their  The  photographers  of  the  county 
object  is  to  see  what  buildings  are  havealsocome  to  our  aid,  though  not 
Vnnthy  of  record,  what  records  exist,  as  freely  as  we  would  have  liked,  but 
land  to  provide  new  records  where  nobly  in  some  cases, 
necessary.  As  there  was  a  deal  of  Mi.  UedingReld  has  been  indefatig- 
overlapping  of  effort,  these  bodies  able,  and  has  made  records  of  some 
have  endeavoured  to  get  County  (ifty-three  churches.  Mr.  Fathers  has 
Committees  formed  to  ensure  that  all  done  some  wonderful  work  in  the  city 
arcaH  are  adequately  covered  and  to  churches,  whilst  others  have  assisted 
enlist  local  talent,  uncover  old  records  in  excellent  surveys  of  individual 
.and  ensure  economy  of  working,  churches  and  buildings. 
Such  a  Committee  has  been  formed  in  My  committee  are  making  a  pre- 
Leicestershire  under  the  Presidency  Uminaty  printed  record  of  the  work  so 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Sir  Arthur  far  done,  but  much  more  is  needed, 
Hazlerigg,  the  Vice-Presidents  being  and  it  is  in  this  directioe  that  I  seek 
tJiu  Lord  Mayor  of  the  Citv,  the  Chair-  your  aid.  One  item  alone  illustrates 
•//an    of   the    Cnnnly    CowncW     (Sir  my  point.      Very   few   photographs 


cxiiil  •)!  the  north  side  windows  and 
waits  of  the  churches.  The  rea.'ion  i> 
easy  to  see.  The  south  side  is  so  easy 
with  the  sun  on  it,  the  north  side  is  so 
much  the  reverse  with  the  light 
against  one.  Much  is  also  mi^ed 
because  in  many  cases  the  photo- 
grapher lias  little  knowledge  of  the 
detail  he  sees.  May  I  quote  myself  as 
an  example  ?  Though  I  have  long  had 
a  liking  for  architectural  detail,  anil 
had,  in  fact,  between  10O7  and  1912, 
made  quite  a  collection  of  slides  of 
church  towers  and  steeples— alas  1  a 
great  war  ca.tualty— 1  did  not  have 
any  real  knowledge  of  even  the  out- 
lines of  architectural  and  arch»olog- 
ical  knowledge.  It  was  only  when  I 
became  Secretary  to  this  Record 
Commirtee  I  thought  I  had  better 
know  something  of  the  terms  at  least 
used  by  my  learned  Chairman.  Mr. 
Lovell,  r.S.A.,  and  his  equally 
learned  confiferes.  There  are  masses 
of  literature  on  all  aspects  of  the  work 
and  most  of  the  aulhors  appear  often 
to  give  a  slightly  diSerenI  name  and 
description  for  the  same  object.  That 
probably  is  only  to  confuse  the 
learner  and  make  the  mystery  tite 
more  profound  I 

1  have  therefore  got  together  some 
sUdes  to  show  you,  and  ask  you  to 
come  with  me  for  a  short  tour  of  some 
of  the  parish  churches  to  see  what 
may  be  seen.  If  one  has  some  shght 
knowledge  of  what  there  is  to  be 
looked  lor,  the  photography  of  the 
subject  becomes  so  much  more  fascin- 
ating, and  since  1  started  1  have  found 
much  of  great  interest,  giving  great 
mental  satisfaction.  The  subject  Li  so 
vast  that  1  have  confined  myself  to 
parish  churches,  leaving  out  the 
cathedrals,  priories,  and  secular  and 
domestic  buildings. 

The  sUdes  I  hope  to  show  you  have 
been  very  kindly  lent  me  by  Iho 
C.C.C.C.,  the  Leicester  museum  auth- 
orities and  Mr.  Fathers. 

Leicestershire  is  unfortunately  not 
so  richly  endowed  with  churches  ol 
merit  as  other  counties,  our  close 
neighbours,  for  instance,  Northamp- 
ton-shiro  and  Rutland,  both  full  of 
interest,  but  nevertheless  there  is 
much  of  merit  and  beauty. 

Most  ol  our  parish  churches  were 
built  before  the  Reformation,  few 
since.  What  lew  there  are  are  mostly 
in  the  cities  and  other  centres  of  pop- 
ulation, built  to  make  provision  lor 
the  increasing  density  of  the  urban 
districts. 

First  let  us  examine  the  plan  of  the 
church  and  see  how  it  has  evolved. 

The  early  Saxon  church  was 
usually  wood  and  wattle,  and  conse- 
quently has  ceased  to  exist  from  the 
ravages  of  time.  Only  one  early 
wooden  cliurch  remains,  that  at 
Greenste,id,  in  Essex,  and  it  has  Iwen 
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vvL^Hmm  ata  htiellt  a  tmOi  smaxssm  *mtM.  ttrgrt .  soB  nmmi 

y*>'>  to  tko-  >M«  xKltdMtiaaL  hat  Aivhcs  hrnf;  ^afnna^oi  oa  ■ 

Ibe    CK)Kitk    of    M^^ay   ^foicatly  pttUrs.  ikMxs  -^Mni;  bust  leociimA 

iiiHHtiiinJi    wbra  the  difbcakies  ia  sCBUwslalkM  aail  hgM.    GUjs  ■«! 

Hani.  Oe  dnUuKci  «ad  tfar  deanh  fawwi!  ntn  ■9f.  aMd  n  oMKwqadM^ 

r  BHdr  ^  Oe  Borth  lidr  ol  the    of  ihfJaHr  iMtrrmK  m  nnaia  *&$-  the  ctmOttiams  madp  amst  haw  bM 

~  '     I    man   the    tricts  ai«  tvcogBEvd.  ikkc  |ilmsuil-    This  Nocnom  pkM 

\Eth«tsn»Mik»td.  It  fc>a  Kvmhr  ififwais  Cu  Iwvr  lastnj  tiM  abmal  1141 

b  ade  of  the  bnnl  Knind.  as  K     IhM  the  n-idMiciBaT>- plaK  omr  »>  Fnm     ItuI     .Utr     tdl     >>■>«<      111 

a  br  taniod     midcifviait.    abiI    >n   simibr    in    br-  rhuagrs  to  the  l^nthk-  ^vlr  fioa  th 

h  tfae  dkade  of  the  <AnT^  fta^  UEa«,  ttcMUK^)iiK'  »m  lm«  Hudr     m 

L  Thr  BCct  nep  ia  cmhtiua  coe-        Ttw-  nado^i  aad  ai>th^  n^atwrnx-  stac*     k     (uauwiatf     unnrd      th 

'    '     1  CBlaisiBe  the  chancd  and    It  givr  the  dae  to  bce4  <■  lime  "TisaatioBal."      Thne  is  tsahUMI 

Ihocto.     Then    chaftgcs-  ol  styles  to  be  sm.  btx  <Jue#r  Ik 

]  s^kaU.  SD  aile        The    Saxon    tjpcs     wa*    short,  e^iphasis  apfxnis  la  ha\«  bnn  <l 

n  node.  paeronK  the  walk    natrow  and  toniid  hended.    Windowj  less  ocwmnentalimi  and  pifatpr  mr  < 

h  aidics  aad  ■■"*'^  ihocby  the    had  a  aairow  sptajr  ontsajg  aitd  a  iride  BKMklings   trtth    arthts   and    lanM 

,.  b» ;  or  tise  txaasepts  «cie  tuiuiul    <Me  inside.    Tbe  opening  was  ^niall.  windoir^  in  )tn<«i{i>  ol  m  tv  ihire. 

B (he  nora  and  MBth.    Lata,  often    glass  beiag  non-esistait-  Pnm  >h«at  IIT»  t< 


_  _  a  row  al  pira 

I  ardacs   down    both   north   ami 

To  prtnride  n 

,    (fcre  raised  aad  a 
■iadow^  proviAed  above  Ae  tevd  of 

the  aisie  roofe — the  cletcstory.    Side 


added  as  n 

This  tbea  is  the  princ^ie  on  wtuch 

can  be  seen  that  «e  oiD  tod  churches 
m  all  stages  of  this  emlntton  and 
toBtaJPJng.  tlieKJore,  bagawnt;  of 
all  ages  irom  the  date  of  the  ongiiLdl 
tooadation-  Some  chuicbea.  it  uill 
be  otoenred.  one  bmlt  dt  iuko  oa  <he 
plan  and  bave  Temained  nmcb  ihe 
same,  as  at  Kegwortb.  Often  the> 
have  been  ealaT]gcd  piecemeaL  whilst 
tjtbers  bave  beat  puDed  dova  and 

Tbis  evointioa  ol  the  chuich  wats 
brought  about  in  tn'o  wa(-fr — firstly. 
the  incntase  in  the  uninbeTS  of  con- 
*-erts  and  in  the  popnlalkm.  made 
larger  churches  necessary  :  secondly, 
the  adi-aace  io  cngiiieeriag  and  arclii- 
leiitnral  Imowledge  made  it  pos^ble. 

The  stiaight  stone  lintel  supported 
on  piers  made  windows  ajid  an:hes 
small  and  the  nails  disproportion - 
atcly  thick.  The  Romans  evoli-ed  the 
rounded  arch  u-ith  keystones,  Riving 
greater  strength  but  needing  massive 
•  enterings  when  building  large  open- 
mgs.  (.'■radually  the  art  of  making 
Ijirgc  arches  anil  windowii  with  light- 
ueight  walls  became  established,  anil 
from  what  must  have  been  dark 
gloomy  caverns,  lit  only  by  slits  in 
the  massive  walls,  emerged  the  pre- 
Kefartnation  chiirT:h  of  targe  ivic- 
tlows.  delicately  glaied  in  Rlowing- 
Loloured  glass,  supported  by  a  mini- 
mum of  stonework,  itself  a  masterpiece 
ol  the  stonemason's  art.  Stratford-on- 
Avon  is  a  magnificent  example. 

Our    Victorian    archcoli^cal    loi- 
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l)lms<-  of  ITii;  Uolhit  revival  in  to  In: 
noted,  tile  Early  linglish,  witli  ton- 
sistpntly  lighter  work  in  all  directions 
— lighter  unci  more  pointed  arches^ 
.  lancet  winilowH  in  groups  in  the  same 
biuuewoik. 

The  history  of  the  periixl  in  chiefly 
Titten  in  the  windows.  The  iancct 
ECarno  hroader  and  the  individuula 
o!  groups  closer  together.  The  solid 
masonry  beluceu  windows  was 
piuTceil  with  vurioiis  shapes.  At  Kil- 
wnrth  there  is  a  notaiJle  range  of 
paired  lancets  with  plate  tracery  nt 
the  heads  and  detached  shaping  in 
the  jambs.  Later,  stone  mulhons  took 
the  place  of  the  solid  masonry  here- 
tofore  found.  It  wa!>  a  period  of  great 
activity  throughout  the  country, 
from  simple  enlargements  of  windows 
to  active  enlargement  and  rebuilding. 

The  next  period  extended  (or  only 
some  fifty  years— 13UU  to  1361}— and 
was  termed  the  "Decorated,"  and  is 
characterised  by  a  great  exuberance 
of  ornamented  detail,  at  its  best  mag- 
nificent, at  its  worst  just  plain  bad  ! 

It  was  a  period  of  great  experiment 
in  vaulting  window  tracery  and  con- 
struction generally.  The  whole 
church  was  showing  a  tendency 
towards  becoming  a  stone  framework 
for  its  windows  and  its  carved 
features.  Tlie  western  end  oi  Gaddes- 
by  is  perhaps  the  best  example  in 
Leicestershire,  Ball-flower  orna- 
ments, crocheted  pinnacles  and 
spires,  arches  and  windows,  I'lam- 
boyant  tendencies,  cuTvilineac  forms 
and  the  rest,  to  l>e  found  everywhere. 
Piers  and  arches  were  nevertheless 
simpler  and  more  graceful,  but  tombs, 
lonts,  tabernacles,  sedilia  and  Easter 
sepulchres  made  up  in  richness  any 
lack  in  the  archings.  The  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle  at  Gaddesby  is  the  best 
example  in  Leicestershire  of  this  type. 

Windows  in  many  churches  show 
the  same  forms,  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  centres  were  formed  in  cer- 
tain places  to  work  the  stone  which 
was  brought  to  the  site  ready  fabri- 

But  in  the  height  of  its  develop- 
ment thi"  phase  was  cut  short  by  the 
Black  Death  of  I.14H-9,  which  in  two 
years  carried  off  a  tllird  of  the  poji- 
uiation  of  the  country.  In  every 
diraclion  work  had  to  censt  un 
account  of  the  shortage  ol  la)>onr. 
tint  we  must  alwuj^  be  thankful  that 
this  stringency  did  not  warp  or  spoil 
develoiiflient,  Ear  from  it,  lor  the 
"Perpendkular"  period  tliat  followed 
— nearly  two  hundred  years  to  IfiSfi — 
gave  us  the  culmination  of  the  true 
English  development  of  the  Gothic, 

Shortage  of  labour  made  stone 
scarce  ;  hence  lighter  and  larger  win- 
dows. Difficulties  in  glaring  the 
flamboyant  and  decorated  styles  ol 
•I'lni/nn  ff;ii-p  the  .simpler  and  mure 


graceful  forms  ol  tin-  pernHl.  Then 
the  artist  in  kI^i'-'-  c.ikh-  iiiih  ins  iumi, 

-■itoneworti,  lil,i^iiii:  uiili  iln.-  iim^i 
subtle  and  brilhaiil  loI.jih^  -.\u  .irt 
that  appears  to  h:ivc-  bucu  lust. 

The  shortage  ol  skilled  slonc- 
niiisons  gave  also  the  woodworker  his 
chance.  The  magnificent  examples  of 
screens,  benches  mid  roofs  that  ?till 
liappily  remain  give  us  proof  ol  the 
good  taste  and  manipulative  facility 
ol  Ihc  wcioilc raftsman. 

The  Keformation  ended  this  period 
abruptly,  and  during  the  next  131) 
years,  though  there  was  some  build- 
mg  and  rebuilding,  there  was  more 
desecration  and  destruction. 

The  next  periml  is  that  iH  Ihi-  Fny- 
iish  Renaissdiuf,  ,iiul  to  itif  Cumi 
Fire  and   Sir  (  liri-,iu) 


ethen 


:|    lllL- 


Style,  But  outside  tho 
little  done,  and  I  do  not  think  Leices- 
tershire owns  any  examples, 

A  lew  words  about  the  fittings  and 


tower,  spire  and  stteple  are  naturally 
the  first  to  be  examined. 

Some  eighty  examples  of  Saxon 
towers  remain.  They  were  relatively 
high— 70  feet  or  more — rough-hewn 
and  often  with  hght  pilaster  atrip 
They  were  protrablj  more  of  use  as 
watch-towers  than  for  bell  hinging 
and  were  situated  at  the  western 
extremity  ol  the  church 

The  Anglo  Norman  tower  on  the 
other  hand  was  shorter  muih  more 
massive,  with  occasional  tiers  of 
arcading.  Ihere  were  no  spires  but 
an  occasional  stunip\  short  tile 
covered  central  apirelet- — to  tllrow  off 
the  rain  from  the  upper  roof  They 
were  central  in  poMtion  or  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  in  the  13th 
century  the  spire  and  tower  became 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  construc- 
tion and  ilcsign.  The  broad  spire  was 
perhaps  the  supreme  achievement  of 
the  age. 

Of  all  the  building  designs,  those  of 
the  spire  and  tower  appear  to  be  the 
mo^l  IijLLili^cil.  large  areas  tending  to 

I '  ■'  .  Ill"  never-ending 

ill  li.  iiuipy  fifty-footer 

III  --  I  .      I  ir  jianelletl  rich- 

m  — I  ill.  -..li  •  ■  .  :  initernity,  or  the 
soariM),:  dt'light  ul  the  Boston  Stump. 

I^cestershire  can  boast  some  of 
the  best  examples  of  the  bro;ich — 
St.  Martin's  ;  hirhy  Bellors, 

The  Renaissance  style  pleases  some 
^not  BO  others ;  but  its  airy  light- 
ness must  for  ever  impress, 
especially  when  seen  amongst  the 
heaviness  of  the  commercial  buildings 
in  London— even  the  ruins  I 

The  porch  has  always  been  of 
special  significance  in  church  history. 


found  un  the  south  .side  o'  the  nave. 
With  Ihe  ]>orch,  the  doorwav,  door 
and  its  irimwiirk  are  all  of  inlcreal, 
Norman  doorwtiy>i  iire  still  numerous, 
and  many  have  iK-en  moved  (mm  >itc 
to  site  with  Ihc  successive  widening 
of  the  Imdy  ol  the  church,  though 
every   rebuilding   means    more    and 

Porches  were  often  two-storied, 
and  occasionally  three-storied  ;  giv- 
ing living  apace  for  the  priest,  or 
watchman,  storage  o(  arms,  records. 

(.■..ii>;"\  Ir-  and  grotes<|ue  carvings 
.i)ili,-,ir  til  [111.'  to  lie  difficult  to  reton- 
Lik'  uilii  i.liiirch  atmosphere,  but  in 
iew  uthc-r  buildings  do  we  meet  with 
such  a  collection  ol  cunous  beasts. 
demoniac  faces  and  other  contorted 
figures.  The  medieval  love  ol  the 
grotesque  had  full  play  here,  and  the 
individual  craftsman  had  full  play  for 
his  fancy  and  powers. 

Gargoyles  are  spout  heads— the 
original  roofs  shed  their  rain  direct. 
Later  the  parapet  appeared,  which 
made  it  both  safer  to  get  to  the  roof 
and  easier  to  collect  the  rainfall  mto 
safe  channels  that  did  not  threaten 
the  ftunditon-1       The   spouts   from 


r  tie 


1   n  Lin  II 


mjle- 


at  I  ad  le  t\   111  Melton 

Though  ^.tone  \aulting  occurs  in 
pansh  (.hurches  it  is  comparatively 
rare  except  in  the  porches  and  towers 
Fine  examples  of  lierne  work  occur  iu 
Bristol  and  Nantwich.  There  is  at 
least  one  example  of  a  north  aisle 
with  stone  vault  in  Leicestershire, 
The  wooden  roof  in  all  its  forms  is, 
however,  the  usual  parish  church 
roof.  There  are  numerous  types,  Irom 
the  plain  beam,  the  coupled  beam,  lu 
the  single  and  double  hammer  beams 


tyi* 


*ilh  a 


)  lar  I 

brielly  and  iii,uli'i|ii,ilcl\-  Uie  -.irui- 
tural"  (caturcs,  but  there  are  olliM 
features- the    fittings— that    are   of 

h'<)nts  there  are  of  every  type  and 
shape,  on  every  hind  of  support. 
Sometimes  ancient  bowls  on  latri 
period  stands  ;  carved  and  plain 
bowls ;  cylindrical ;  cupped ;  rectang- 
ular and  many-sided.  There  are  still 
five  of  the  noted  black  Turnai  marble 
lonts—these  in  Hampshire. 

[■'onl  covets  are  i.f  interest.    They 
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of  Ail 


.  but  bei\iii-( 

thi-y  Lniilil  be  rei>eate(i.  and  m.itiN 
^lloll^all<l^  of  people  in  this  couiitr', 
tieard  from  sons,  husbands  or  fjlbr.i  - 
just  a.s  though  no  accident  h.i'l 
oicurred.  Without  photography  il.!- 
would  not  have  been  passible. 

The  technique  of  the  Aireraiili  i- 
being  applied  to  more  than  torn.- 
pondence  between  people  at  Unu- 
and  the  men  overseas.  One  ust-  i^  h  : 
pay  sheets  of  units  in  the  Miililli 
East ;  these  are  photographed  <m  i  ■  ■ 
the  same  sort  of  film  as  is  usfd  u. 
Airgraphs  and  sent  by  air  mail  tn  ili!- 
country.  In  that  way  a  ph-Ai  ■ 
graphic  print  of  every  pay  sheet  (_dii 
be  available  in  l,ondon  three  weeks 
after  the  soldiers  sign  at  a  pay  table 
in  the  desert. 

Another  use  of  the  Airgraph  and 
the  microfilm  has  been  started  by  the 


rce    of    reduction     that     the 

raphic  images  octupy  only 
1  /250th  ol  the  area  required  by 
,ginals,  and  weigh  only  l/liHJth 
if  the  weight  ol  the  originals, 
troplane  can  carry  approxi- 
'  one  hundred  times  as  many 

in  this  film  form  as  in  their 
A  form.  After  transportation 
lo  the  country  of  destination, 
(se  enlarged  on  photographic 
ta  5  inches  by  4  inches,  and  the 
Unent  so  made  is  dispatched 
El  to  t lie  addressee, 
e  the  system  was  started  in 
1941,  the  growth  of  the  .Mr- 
network  liaa  been  rapid.  For 
my  and  R.A.F,,  there  are  Air- 
services  to  almiwt  every 
y  where  British  troops  are 
ed,  A  service  to  Madagascar 
tually  started  during  aa  early 
if  the  hostilities, 
■e  facilities  are  no  longer 
•d  to  the  members  of  H.M, 
The      civiUan      Airgraph 

has  already  been  extended  to 
-two  countries  and  territories. 


he  year  lt(42  appruKimately 
f  million  Airgraph  letters 
itely  transmitted,  and  at  the 
.  time  the  number  of  Air- 
letters  dispatched  from  this 
f  exceeds  one  million  per  week  ; 
ar  number  are  arriving  each 
n  the  British  Isles  from  over- 
One  plane  sometimes  carries 
[  film  representing  a  total  of 
le  and  a  half  million  letters, 
y  Aii^raph  form  is  serially 
red  so  that  every  letter  can  be 
ed  individually.  When  the 
(lying  boat  "Clare"  «'as  lost 
y  on  a  homeward  flight  from 


j'fiPL' 


Association  of  Special  Libraries  and 
Information  Bureau.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  see  the  technical 
journals  of  enemy  and  enemy- 
occupied  countries  (although  they 
are  as  carefully  censored  as  our  own 
technical  journals),  and.  of  course, 
they  are  not  available  for  ordinary 
distriliutiou.  Reprints  are  now 
prepared  by  the  use  of  the  Air- 
graph technique,  and  can  be  viewed 
and  read  in  the  Recordak  viewing 
machine. 

There  is  no  need  (or  me  to  stress 
again  the  e,xtent  to  which  the 
miniature  film  photography,  gener- 
ally known  a.s  microfilm  work,  is 
finding  its  innumerable  applications 
at  the  present  time,  in  recording 
t'aluable  documents  in  the  custody 
ot  banks,  solicitors'  record  offices, 
i-tiurches  and  museums,  and  in 
Government  offices,  producing  there- 
by permanent  records  in  miniature 
that  can  be  easily  stored  in  safety, 
and  reproduced  to  the  size  of  the 
original  at  short  notice,  either  in  the 
form  of  prints  or  on  the  Recordak 
viewing  machine,  for  easy  reference 
should  the  originals  suffer  damage 
from  enemy  action  or  other  form  of 
destruction. 

Miniature  camera  technique  is  also 
proving  it,'i  extreme  value  in  minia- 
ture radiography  in  X-ray  examina- 
tion. This  work  has  grown 
enormously  since  my  reference  to  it 
last  year,  and  is  now  one  ol  the  most 
valuable  toots  in  the  fight  against 
tuberculosis. 

it  has  been  used  primarily  in  the 
Navy,  sailors  being  specially  subject 
to  tuberculosis,  but  it  is  extended  tu 
other  services  and.  in  some  cases,  to 
factory  employies,  A  use  of  full- 
sized  film  for  every  member  of  a 
ship's  crew  would  be  too  expensive 
in    view    of    the    large    number    ol 
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which  have  to  be  taken, 
though  the  use  of  larger  film  is 
resorted  to  it  any  signs  of  tubercu- 
losis have  been  detected  by  meaos  ol 
the  small  film.  The  small  film 
records,  in  order  to  be  examined,  are 
projected  back  to  HI  hy  8  inches. 


I 


funnel-shaped  tunnel  with  tlie 
camera  fixed  at  tlie  smaller  end.  and 
the  fluoreacent  screen  and  grid  at  the 
larger  end.  The  tunnel  is  light-tight. 
and  provides  s.  fixed  distance 
between  the  film  plane  and  the 
fluorescent  screen — a  distance  which 
lined  by  experiment  when 


their 


i  in  locu 


Taylor  Se  Hobwin  iluoridc -coated  f/l 
lens,  Thitj  lens  enables  the  exposure 
to  be  reduced  by  sixty  per  cent,  as 
compare<l  with  that  required  by  the 
(/ 1 . 6  lens. 

The  growing  interest  in  every 
quarter  regarding  the  value  of 
photography  in  present-day  activities 
connected  with  the  war  was  evidenced 
in  the  autumn  at  the  House  of  The 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  when 
an  Exhibition  of  Photography  in 
Science  and  Industry,  organised  by 
the  Association  of  Scientific  Workers. 
was  opened  by  Sir  Robert  Watson 
Watt,  of  the  Ministry  of  Aircraft 
I'roduction  and  Scientific  Adviser  of 
the  Air  Ministry. 

This  Exhibition  was  primarily  to 
demonstrate  to  scientists  the  very 
wide  field  over  which  photography 
could  help  them  in  their  problems, 
and,  also,  to  remind  photographers 
that  the  science  of  applied  photo- 
graphy has  a  vital  part  to  play  in  the 
war  effort. 

In  modem  engineering  practice, 
lor  instance,  both  general,  mechanical 
and  electrical,  photc^raphy  occupies 
a  position  that  becomes  a  vital  one  in 
these  days,  in  the  preparation  of 
war-like  material  on  which  the  lives 
ol  our  fighting  forces  depend. 

Photography,  in  one  form  or 
anotlier,  is  alone  capable  of  ascer- 
taining exactly  how  metals,  used  in 
the  production  of  weapons,  aero- 
planes, and  tools  and  machinery  for 
making  them,  react  under  stntsses 
and  strains,  and  is  used  extensively 
in  detecting  cracks,  flaws  and  other 
faults  entirely  hidden  from  the  eye. 


but  which  might  develop  and  l. 
disaster  if  not  seen  in  time- 
High-speed    photography   is   I 
widely  employed  in  the  anidpb  if 
fast  machine  motions.     The  K«Ut 
Type   11   high-iipeed   cine  can 
capable  of  taking  pictures  at  n 


i     fe 


L  work,  a  Contax 
camera,  which  t.nkeb  thirty-six 
exposures,  is  in  use,  the  lens  having 
an  aperture  of  f/l. 5  and  having  a 
focal  length  of  two  inches.  But  a 
specially  made  camera  witli  simple 
operation  and  taking  a  larger  roll  of 
film  is  being  made  for  this  work,  in 
one  instance  to  take  lOU  feel  of  film. 
with  a  cutting  device  provided  to 
eaable  any  length  of  exposed  film  to 
be  divided  from  the  main  roll. 

The  British  Red  Cross  has  now  a 
special     van    for    miniature    radio- 


ni  per  .second,  tins 
effectively  slowing  down  monon  oo 
'80  limes,  and.  iu  the  sjae 
the  Kodatron  speed-lamp 
V.IUL..  g.vc=  an  intense  flash  ol  vor 
short  duration  (down  to  fiSO.OOW 
.second).  This  is  used  for  taking  till 
photographs   of   moving    machiwrj 

Reference  must  be  made  lo  Ko>Kl 
Tr.insfer    Sensitising     Paper    (or  I^T 

s.^nsiti-iHtiiin    of    metal    for    prinlilS 
iiin|.Lilcs  in  engineering  work,  cillw 

I'V  .'iiil.iU  or  enlarging. 

--  Mr.  Mortimer  in  fe 
liiUiTf.  .iiLd  is  [he  subject  of  a  wptf" 
lai-  anicle  hy  Dr.  Batlcy.  elsewhor 
,a  ihis  issue.-/;rf.] 

.An  alternative  process  for  tliesiW 
purpose  has  been  instituted  I' 
llencral  Aircraft,  Limited. 

This  process  has  been  made  poari* 
hy  a  new  type  of  sensitive  cmuIsioR 


ed  by  Dr.  C,  I,  Jacohsnn. 
S.,  or  MessrK.  Htiotugritphit' 
ories  and  Chemicals,  l,td. 
sing  this  process,  the  drawing 
lechnique  U  followed  in  the 
1  way  in  tKe  production  of  n 
d  drawing  (rom  the  Hssembly. 

drawn  in  indian  ink  on  a  sheet 
toluscent  material. 

next  stage  is  purely  plioto- 
:,    The  light  sensitive  material 

Dr.  Jacobson  has  prepared 
s  to  be  something  new  in  the 
[  photographic  emulsions.  It 
acqner  base,  and  is,  1  believe, 
St    cellulose   emulsion   to   be 

on  the  market.  It  can  be 
,  brushed  or  sprayed  on  to  the 
le  material,  where  it  dries 
tably  to  a  thin  hard  surface 

five  minutes.  The  emulsion 
(icaliy  insensitive  to  light  when 
id  can  still  be  handled  safely 
nary  ha!f-watt  light  when  dry, 
3on  as  the  coating  is  dry,  the 
}f  metal  can  be  placed  into 
:  with  the  ink  drawing  in  a 
e  holder  and  exposed  to  the 
'  an  arc  lamp  for  about  three 
s.  The  plate  is  then  removed 
e  surface  lightly  rubbed  over 
piece  of  cotton  woo!  soaked  in 
solution  of  a  special  developer, 

immediately  causes  a  lirm, 
brown,     positive     image     to 

as  though  by  magic.  This 
>ment  of  the  image  take-s  about 
seconds  only,  and  no  other 
al  treatment  is  required.  The 
1  given  a  short  rinse  in  water. 
[KM  on  one  side  to  dry,  belore 
;down  to  the  shops  for  cutting. 
jr  crystallography  is  ua  ' 
[echnique  to  discover  Ha 


ttrated, 

is  an  X-ray  photograph 
g  blow- holes  in  stellite  welding 
'e  head,  and  here,  blow-holes 
linium  casting.  The  defect  is 
shown,  and.  having  been 
d.  time  is  not  wasted  building 
a  plane  with  the  possibilities 
tructural  failure  in  the  air. 
disaster.  In  one  aircraft 
alone,  hundreds  of  sheets  of 
film  arc  used  to  examine 
s,  and  this  safeguard  makes  it 
;  to  use  twenty-live  per  cent 
ttaJ  with  safety,  as  it  is  not 
ry  to  compensate  for  possible 
by  adding  weight.  Here, 
re,  an  application  of  photo- 
saves  materials,  saves  work. 

use  of  photographic  means  oJ 
;  workers,  already  referred  to, 
s  instances  of  ingenious 
tion   in   the   ca^ie   of   certain 


iiurrnsing  the  efficiency  of  faclory 
■.Mirk  dei>ending  on  manual  labour. 
\ii  example  of  this  application  of 
|ili(jtography  is  illustrated.  The 
motions  made  by  the  operative's 
liiind  are  recorded  by  the  pattern  of 
light  streaks,  which  depict  three 
repetitions  of  an  operation  involving 
two  distinct  extension  movements  of 
the  arm.  The  record,  which  shows 
how  closely  the  movement  is  re- 
peated, was  obtained  by  fastening 
a  torch  bulb  to  the  wrist  of  the 
operative  and  photographing  its 
movement  during  a  time  exposure,  at 
a  very  small  aperture.  This  exposure 
was  supplemented  by  a  Hash  exposure 
to  record  the  position  of  the  girl  and 
the  work  bench. 

Such  records  are  of  value  for 
determining  the  easiest  and  most 
efficient  operative  methods,  either 
wilh  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
i<  1 11  tine  operations,  or  to  the  training 
nrw  recruits  in  factory  practice. 
:  1'  IS  another  field  in  which  photo- 
.  .  ijitiv  serves  the  industrialist  in 
■,ir  work. 

11  will  have  been  observed  in  some 
<'l  llie  photographs  that  1  have 
ilii.idy  shown  that  the  work  in  the 
I.LI  tones  is  being  undertaken  by 
iiomen  and  girls.    This,  of  course,  is 

opportunity  that  I  should  not  miss  of 
specially  referring  to  this  phase  of 
activity  brought  about  by  war 
conditions.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
women  are  playing  a  very  great  part 
in  the  war  and,  in  many  cases,  in  a 
way  that  is  not  fully  appreciated. 
Photography  may  bring  this  home. 
[Mr.  Mortimer,  at  this  point, 
showed  a  series  of  pictures  of  women 
engaged  in  various  phase.'!  of  war 
work,  in  addition  to  those  in  the  reg- 
ular uniformed  organisations.^^.] 

For  vital  importance  in  the  war, 
the  photographic  work  of  the  Royal 
analysis  bv  photography  Air  l--orce  continues  to  take  a  very 
.  .  '  .  -  ^  "  '^  •'  high  place.  Successful  and  accurate 
reconnaissance  from  the  air  by  photo- 
graphy has  become  the  life-blood  of 
all  the  fighting  forces,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  this  phase  of  work  by  the 
K..\  F.  would  make  a  very  big  lecture 
in  itself,  and  I  can  only  touch  very 
briefly  on  the  outstanding  features, 
which,  coupled  with  what  I  have  said 
on  previous  occasions,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  work  as  it  is  being  done 

The  average  photographer  would 
be  staggered  if  he  knew  the  enormous 
quantities  of  aircraft  cameras  and 
photographic  equipment  generally 
which  is  required  by  the  R.A.F,  The 
tremendous  production  illustrates 
what  great  importance  is  placed  on 
air  photography  by  the  War  Cabinet 
and  the  Royal  Air  Fotcc. 


One  development  during  the  year 
1942  bas  been  the  increasing  size  of 
the  original  negative  for  certain 
purposes.     The  Eagle — R.A.F.  Type 
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jit(ilt-.Miiiiiils  of  life-long  experienie. 
\i(lr.l  l>v  ihe  spei;iaHsed  training  of 
ilu-  \i  \  I'  Schools  of  Pholograiihj, 
llu'ii'  kiiiiwledge  has  jiroved  invalii- 
..lik-,  lur  it  is  only  by  the  skill  an.l 
L-\]ierienfe  of  trained  men  that  the 
new  enuipmenl  can  be  maintainej  and 
used  to  the  best  advantage.  Members 
of  the  W.A.A.F.  ai'e  also  proving 
very  successful  in  photographic  work. 

The  uses  of  air  photography  in  war 
are  legion  :  I  can  describe  only  a  few 
of  the  more  important. 

Bomber  Command  is  concerned 
with  locating  the  target  and  recording 
the  actual  attack,  so  that  success  may 


af  Ua  "flak"  recorded 


CI  hit  phougrat 


}d  b,  /cw-(r 


I  Qbllai- 


be  established  beyond  doubt.  Since 
vast  areas  are  covered,  tlie  checking 
ol  targets  is  a  colossal  tasb.  but  it 
must  be  carried  out  so  that  the  crews 
may  be  shown,  before  they  leave  the 
ground,  exactly  what  the  target  looks 
likp.  even  when  highly  camouflaged. 

I  am  indebted  to  Group-Captain 
I  i\\i.  Chief  of  the  Photographic 
I  ';\  l^ion  of  the  Ait  Ministry,  who  has 
I'l.Kcd  a  considerable  amount  of 
m  formation  and  data  at  my  disposal 
for  the  purpose  of  this  lecture.  He 
has  particularly  emphasised  the  fact 
that  the  tendency  to-day,  as  experi- 
ence has  been  gained  with  this 
photographic  work,  is  standardisation 
of  apparatus. 

The  development  of  special  air 
camera,s  was  slow  at  first,  but  once 
the  possibilities  were  recognised  the 
eftort  was  intensified,  until,  at  length. 
Ihe  camera  known  as  the  F.24, 
taking  negatives  Ave  inches  by  live 
inche.s,  was  evolved  by  the  R.A.F. 

This,  as  I  described  on  a  previous 
occasion,  was  an  efficient  and  reliable 
at  the  outbreak  of  the 
In  the  development  ol 
attention  has  been  paid 


tured  by  the  Williamson  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  has  a  picture  size  of  nine 
inches  by  nine  inches,  and  perforated 
film  is  employed,  Tliis  camera  is  a 
high  precision  survey  instrument, 
fitted  with  louvre  shutter  and  full 
instruments  recording  altitude,  lime, 
data  levels  and  special  numbering  on 
the  edge  of  the  film.  Messrs.  Hoss. 
Ltd,,  have  produced  a  six-inch  f.-i.-i 
lens  which  gives  remarkable  results 
on  the  nine-inch  by  nine-inch  film, 
constituting  an  extraordinary  unli- 
angle  coverage. 

Lenses  of  very  much  longer  lin.il 
lengths  call  also  \k  satisfactarilv 
fitted.  The  F.24  aircraft  ..;inR-r,i, 
made  both  by  Messrs,  Kodak  jnd  by 
Williamsons,  is,  however,  the  c.iniera 
that  is  most  in  uiie  (or  general 
reconnaissance  work,  and  I  will  refer 
to  this  later. 

Apart  from  the  produi-lion  •>! 
equipment,  there  has  been  llieequallv 
important  problem  ol  rerruitinf;  iiiiil 
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i.hIovv.  ;.ii.I  hi(!li  liKlits.  iuiil  if 
luiiiior.ipliy  H  l«  pliiy  ils  i«irt.  none 
I  tills  must  he  lost.  On  smaJl 
-itiiins  thi.s  work  is  dune  by  experl 
hi)l(^niphi-rs.  but  on  larger  sections 
lacliinery  Ims  again  been  brought 
ilo  play,  and  automatic  prinlinK 
mcUines,  capable  of  liandling  up  lu 
lit)  prints  an  hour,  keep  pnce  with  llio 
i-er-growing  demand  for  more  and 


-opera 


ystem,  which  takes 
processing  tanks, 
through  a  squeegee  and  out  thraujh 
the  case  of  the  magazine,  which  is 
&tted  with  a  guilloline  cutter.  A 
developed  and  stabilised  negative  is 
fed  out  of  the  camera  in  approxi- 
mately two  minutes  from  the  time  of 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
applications  of  photc^aphy  in  the 
R.A.F.  is  the  use  of  the  cine-camera 
guD,  also  made  by  the  Williamson 
Manufacturing  Co..  for  recording 
actual  aerial  combat  and  tor  training 
fighter  pilots.  When  used  in  actual 
combat,  these  cameras  provide  in- 
.  contestable  proof  of  enemy  aircraft 
being  shot  to  pieces,  and  many 
extracts  have  been  included  as 
"high-lights"  in  films  for  releaE*  to 
the  public. 

The  cine-camera  gun  u^es  IG  mm. 
film,  and  is  mounted  in  the  aircraft 
as  a  ■■fixed"  or  "free"  gun.  to  be  used 
in  addition  to  other  guns  when  ia 
action,  oT  in  place  of  an  actual  gun 
during  practice.  It  i5  automatically 
started  with  the  depression  oi  the 
gun-liring  switch  and  "shoots"  a 
series  oi  pictures  to  the  attacker. 

Processing  in  the  R.A.F.  has  now 
been  highly  standardised,  and  is 
entirely  tarried  out  by  the  time- 
temperature  method.  By 
this  means  it  is  possible  to 
produce  uniformly  high 
quality,  even  in  processing 
individual  spools  of  film 
from  day  to  day.  This  )s 
conducted  in  either  spec- 
ially equipped  buildings  or 
in    mobilf    vans   fitted    as 

A  small  army  of  photo 
finishers,"  airmen  and 
W.A,A.1''b  are  kept  busy 
day  and  night  turning  out 
the  prints  for  the  various 
intelligenlie  branches.  Here, 
again,  it  is  vital  that  quality 
shall  be  maintained.  The 
intelligence  officers  are 
mainly  ooncemed  with 
jnicroscopic     details     in 


M 


eyes  of  the  Army  in  warfare,  and  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  enemy 
Speed     is     of     vital 


criseopt   p^fogroph   of  tl 


importance  ii  the  best  use  is  to  be 
made  of  this  information,  and  special 
processing  sections  are  pushed  up  as 


closely  as  possible  to  the  actual  tnnt 
line.  Magazines  are  dropped  bv 
parachute  to  avoid  landing  delay,  mi 
a  special  rapid  processing  equipmuu 
is  installed  so  that  the  InterpreiatUD 
Officer  may  get  prints  within  la 
minutes  ol  the  magazine-  airi^ng  in 
the  processing  section.  This  spoal 
processing  is  done  in  a.  spiral  tyj( 
processing  tank,  and  the  techiaiiK 
iinolves  the  use  of  highly  conCM' 
trated  solutions,  which  give  adeqiutt 
development  in  one  and  a  ijuamr 
minutes.  The  negatives  ate  printed 
wet  on  specially  prepared  paper 

The  development  of  iiitetpretatwo 
of  reconnaissance  photographs  lus 
steadily  grown,  and  an  imponwl 
side  of  the  work  ja  stereoscopB 
interpretation.  When  photograph 
are  taken  in  series  by  automltic 
exposures  by  a  plane  flying  over  • 
certain  district,  the  sequence  of  tit 
exposures  can  be  so  adjusted  in 
relation  to  the  speed  and  height  o(  lie 
plane  that  the  resulting  pictnto 
overlap  to  the  extent  of  fifty  percew 
or  more.  When  a  continuous  film, 
therefore,  is  developed,  each  adjacMi 
pair  of  pictures  shows  an  overlap  nl 
subject  ol  a  considerable  amount,  iwl 
with  a  view  separation  that  niav  va!^ 
'"■~  ~  'lundredyardstQamile.'The* 
..  examined  stereoscopicaSf. 
new  power  ia  the  hands  of  lie 
interpreter,  and  what  mi 
originally  a  plain  map-lite 
view  of  a  town  or  distrid 
springs  into  stereoiCOfM 
relief  when  treateil  in  ttis 

ful  detail  becomes  availltik 

Related  to  aerial  work  U 

another     applies " 

photography  that  is 


i  become  1 
orthed 
Lny.    both    of    airmen 
members     of     the     R.Ai  I 

■    staff. 
Army      also,      particullf^  I 
those  connected  with  "»d  J 
ack"  batteries. 
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U  pta£n  of  difierent 
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which     have     been 
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L-  M  T       ^jH 

if[le.    SeiWs  of  these 
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epared    faoin    phoit- 
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and,    although    the       | 
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particular  ti-pi-  are 

jtographi-  i>  unlimit- 

;raph  may  reveal  a  Iresh  char- 
tic  of  that  particular  autriirt 
recognition  photoEtapbr'  tha: 
just  shown  are  made  tioni  verr 
te  scale  models,  and  aie 
jraphed  with  a  mituatUTt 
I.  The  Illord  Company  have 
ted  t*"!"  lechniqae.  and  it  ha- 
ridelv  adopted  an  a  method  01 
■ing  lecc^nition  material  m  tb-- 

ne  leai'inf!  air  pboiogiaphy 
,  another  application  o(  photij- 
,-  in  relation  to  the  war.  which 
gb  slight,  is  of  value  in  it>  omi 
liar  way.  and.  as  with  many 
ibases  of  phoiogtaphy  to  which 
c    referred ,    1^    being    further 

•fer  to  what  i?  knoH-n  as  the 
a  Rescue  Service  Thi-.  a.-,  you 
>bably  aware,  has  been  brouehi 


by 


il  and  important 
name  indicates,  it  deal?  with 
lief  and  rescue  of  Iti-iug  men, 
n  their  own  words,  have  been 
ed  in  the  driak— in  other 
tbev  have  been  shot  down,  or 
iirashed.  when  flying  over  the 
ad  it  is  here  that  photography 
e^ti    able  to  help,   notably   in 


m 


tragedies    of    tliin 


Ilfhl  in 


the  camouHage  is  tried  out  in  the  drat 
instaote  on  models,  which  are  then 
photographed  in  conjunction  with 
stretches  representing  the  sea  under 
various  conditions  and  ligli  tings. 
In  this  way  the  efficiency  of  the 
caraouflage  is  tested  before  it  is 
applied  eventually  to  the  ships  for 
which  it  is  intended. 


During    the 


nmtlis.    the 
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K.A.K.  and  the  Navy,  due  largely  to 
the  movements  connected  with  the 
l*~gyptian  and  Libyan  campaigns, 
and  in  other  fields. 

The  War  Offite  has  now  established 
|.hotographic  units  to  accompany  the 
iroops  at  the  front,  and  has  further 
supplemented  them  by  the  enlist- 
ment o(  a  number  of  i'ress  photo. 
Rraphers.  who,  in  many  cases,  were 
I'leel  Street  cameramen,  with  a 
(lair  for  news  pictures  and  ".scoops." 

Further  than  this,  the  leading  film 
companies  and  film  units  are  also 
now  fully  represented  with  the 
British  Army  in  the  field,  in  addition 
lo  the  Army's  own  film  unit,  which 
accompanies  the  troops  into  action. 
This  is  quite  separate  from,  and 
mdcpendent  of,  the  accredited  Press 
photographers  and  ncwsreel  camera- 
men, being  a  hundred  per  cent 
military  organisation. 

On  the  Kgyptian  and  Libyan 
battle  front  there  is  a  corps  oi 
twenty-five  photographers.  These 
men  make  still  pictures.  About 
thirty  or  (orty  more  are  engaged  with 
erne  cameras.  They  rank  as  technical 
sergeants ;  a  non-commissioned 
expert  being  in  a  better  position  to 
mix  with  the  men  engaged  in  battle. 
They  share  the  same  risks  as  the 
fighting  men. 

They  live,  work  and  sleep  and 
light  as  part  of  the  military  groups  to 
which  they  are  attached.  But  at  all 
times  they  have  their  cameras  ready 
lo  hand  in  case  the  opportunity  for  a 
good  action  picture  presents  itself. 

When      thev      have     taken      their 


I'l  ef  Ijfhi  am 

—    rfK  ;i|JK « 

niiUnfilm  anmt 

^,n  It  l»at  up  HI  B^tna  of  BmSii 
afiarfint  latmvit 

pictures — either  still  or  cine — tbej 
Alms  are  rushed  to  division,  packQ 
in  speciaJ  bags  and  sent  off  I 
Advanced  Army  Headquarters.  Fro« 
there,  dispatch  riders  carry  them  t 
airfields,  from  which  planes  fly  thsD 
direct  to  headquarters  at  Cairo. 

There  they  are  taken  over  by 
highly  efficient  staff,  manned  ver 
largely  by  men  who  have  worked  i 
the  photographic  departments  of  (W 
national  newspapers,  or  in  tl| 
technical  branches  of  British  an 
American  film  studios.  Pictures  ai 
developed,  printed  and  enlarged  i 
departments  which  are  models  ( 
efficiency, 

1  often  wonder  whether  the  rcadc 
of  the  dally  morning  newspaper,  wh 
sees  a  b.^ttle  picture  showing  ai 
incident  that  happened,  say,  t 
Libja  or  Tripoli  during  the  precedig 
lortv  eight  hours  cier  pauses  I 
consider  how  such  photographi 
tnkeii  I  n  the  spot  in  the  midst  o/ 
ni^iiiL  I  HIl  Lome  from  there  to  lb 
lull  p  t  hli  IS  so  short  a  time.  I 
t  III     I  ihmga  that  is  taken  ■ 

I  L  re  a  brief  description  c 

111  in  Lie  is  accomplished 

I   \ou  are  aware,  Ihea 

ire     transmitted     b; 

I  1  the  earher  clavs  pictuM 

^cri    \\  \.ii   lo   Lngland.  'but,   eva 

then     thtv    sometimes  arrived  late 

The  installation  of  radio-transmisMOl 

apparatus  at  Cairo  has  done  wondets 

1  he   hlms   are   brought   from  head 

rjuartcrs  on  the  field  of  battle  to  Cain 

by  plane,  developed  and  printed,  ai* 

then  transmitted  directly  by  radii  H 
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oflitial  shows.  During  tlial  week  a 
total  of  1.224  shows  were  given, 
including  408  factories  and  at  con- 
struction sites  -  230  classified  as 
"general"  shows,  226  to  Civil  Defence, 
N.F.S.  and  Home  Guard  audienr«s;  78 
for  other  Government  departments— 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Ministry  of 
Food,  Ministry  of  Home  Security  and 
Ministry  of  Fuel — 114  shows  to 
women's  organisations,  84  to  schools, 
46  to  youth  organisations.  22  to  the 
Services  and  U.S.  Army,  and  IB 
miscellaneous  shows. 

Shows  in  factories  are  usually 
given  during  the  lunch  hour  or 
midnight  breaks,  and  ate,  therefore, 
fairly  short,  comprising  two  or  three 
films,  and  last  about  twenty-five 
minutes.  For  these  factory  shows, 
films  are  specially  produced,  designed 
to  link  the  work  of  factories  to  the 
achievements  oi  the  armed  forces. 
In  large  factories  as  many  as  3.000 
workers  see  a  single  show. 

Other  exhibitions  and  propaganda 
are  conducted,  as  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  lecture,  by  The 
British  Council,  which  largely  con- 
cerns itself  with  British  Ufe,  but  is 
entirely  for  overseas  consumption. 

In  addition,  since  the  outbreak  of 
war,  Messrs.  Ilford  have  held  series  of 
attractive  exhibitions  at  their 
London  Galleries,  in  Holbom,  each  of 
which  has  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
war,  and  they  have  all  co;  '  '  ' 
considerable  propaganda  vah 


At  the  close  ol  the  Inlure,  the 
Phksident  said  that  one  of  the 
stipulations  which  Mr.  Mortimer  had 
made  was  [hat  he  could  not  under- 
take to  answer  questions  at  the  close 
of  the  lecture.  The  subject  was  too 
complicated,  and.  indeed,  after  the 
exhaustive  presentation  which  he  had 
given,  members  would  probably  have 
no  questions  to  ask.  It  remained  lor 
him  to  thank  Mr.  Mortimer  on 
behalf  of  the  Society.  One  of  his 
outstanding  qualities  was  his  abihty 
to  assemble  from  a  mass  of  seemingly 
dissociated  material,  a  concise, 
compact,  and  related  story,  with 
continuity  of  theme.  Fe«'  people 
could     hold     an     audience     as     Mr, 


present  there  is  one  of "  War  Pictures  " 
— contributed  by  the  Britisii  I're.'iS 
Photographers'  Association. 

These  exhibitions  of  photographs, 
after  being  shewn  in  London,  are 
sent  on  tour  to  the  Dominions  and 
other  countries  overseas,  where  they 
continue  their  good  work  on  behalf 
of  the  Allies  by  attracting  large 
crowds  of  interested  visitors. 

Another  show  I  should  like  to 
mention  Is  one  that  was  organised  by 
Messrs,  Kodak,  for  which  they 
selected  the  title  "Photography's 
Part  in  the  War."  This  was  opened 
by  Lord  Brabazon  at  Kingsway,  and 
was  later  transferred  to  the  Kodak 
premises,  in  Regent  Street.  It 
covered,  in  actual  fact,  many  of  the 
details  and  activities  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  these  three  lectures,  and 
was  organised  to  help  their  own 
workers  to  understand  and  appreciate 
what  they  were  working  tor. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  commend 
Messrs.  Kodak  for  the  form  of 
advertising  they  have  been  putting 
forward  recently  in  the  national 
newspapers,  in  which  photography 
itself  is  being  publicised  for  the  part 
it  is  playing  in  the  war. 

There  is  just  one  final  form  of 
propaganda  that  must  not  be  over- 
looked, particularly  as  it  has,  in  many 
cases,  an  mstructional  element,  and 
that  is  the  photographic  war  poster, 
to  be  seen  regularly  on  hoardings  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 


Vote  of  Thanks 

Mortimer  had  done  that  afternoon ; 
the  material  had  been  technical,  but 
he  had  presented  it  in  an  interesting 
anil  fascinating  manner,  in  keeping 
with  his  own  reputation  as  a  lecturer. 

The  audience.  by  applause, 
accorded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Mortimer. 

Mr.  Mortimer.  in  replying, 
thanked  the  audience  for  their 
patience  in  bearing  with  him  for  more 
than  two  hours.  It  had  been  a  long 
time,  but  not  really  long  enough  to 
tell  a  story  which  had  so  many 
phases,  and  there  was- a  great  deal 
which  he  had  had  to  leave  out. 
Notably,  he  had  made  no  reference  to 
(he  achievements  in  photographv  of 
their   American   and   Russian   allies. 


These  have  been  issued  ljy  HM 
Stationery    Office    for    the    var"^ 
ministries,  and  draw  attentkm  H 
work  of  the  fighting  forces  a 
various  civilian  activities, 
that  they  are  authentic  pbc 
gives  them  added  value. 

In  addition  to  these,  Uie^ 
is  now  issuing  a  furtheir  t 
pictorial  photographic  j 
are  not  only  forceful,  but  &)CJ| 
ganda  purposes  will  be  of  (T 
able  value.  The  point  abot 
is  that  they  are  circulated  ia  ■ 
countries  with  captions 
languages  of  those  caul  ' 

All  this  is  helping  to 
what  Britain  is  doing  in 
it  is  something  to  know  for  ad 
who  are  interested  ir 
photography  is  doing  its  i 
efficiently  and  helping  i 
phases  of  activity  that  i 
their  part  towards  winning  tl 
It  is  good  to  know  also  that  a 
this  is  being  recognised  in 
official  quarters. 


And  s 


the  tale  o 


ment  goes  on.  But  it  is  not  complete 
because  it  is  not  ended.  But  one  d^ 
—perhaps  sooner  than  we  dare  « 
think,  or  hope — the  war  will  be  ove; 
and  won,  and  then  the  story  can  b< 
told  in  full,  and  it  will  be  one  ol  whkt 
everyone  interested  in  photograplM 
will  be  proud.  — 


He  hojK^  thai  if  there  was  a  (uufti 
chapter  ol  this  story  next  year,  il 
would  be  a  ret rnspcc live  one,  an^ 
would  deal  with  wlial  photographi 
had  done  during  the  war  which  ba3 
by  then  ended.  In  passing,  he  referred 
to  the  munificent  gilt  by  Lori 
Nuffield,  announced  that  day.  otteii 
million  pounds  for  the  formation  of  t 
Trust  lor  science,  industry,  and  sodil 
welfare.  He  sincerely  hoped  llitt 
photograpliy  and  all  that  it  could  da 
would  nol  be  overlooked  when  (ttf 
details  of  the  Trust  were  being  settled, 
and  that  when  peace  was  again  «it]i 
the  nations,  photography  would  M 
firmly  established  in  a  high  place  i' 
one  of  the  essential  factors  ir  '  "' 
progress. 


I  factors  in  mo^^ 
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(lutsidc  u'orlil  did  not  redU^^u  it, 
Russia  was  not  at  war,  it  bad  a 
non -aggression  pact  with  Germany, 
and  it  was  strange  that  we  had  a 
"hunch"  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  the  next  great  country  on 
the  stage  of  world  affairs.  We  had 
never  bcUeved  tliat  the  non- 
aggression  pact  was  anything  more 
than  a  marriage  of  convenience,  and 
as  soon  as  we  arrived  in  Jtussia  early 
in  May  last  year  many  things  proved 
we  were  riglit. 

Vou  may  be  interested  to  know 
uti.it  iln'  Rii"i,iiis  really  think  about 
I  !ir  I  (Til  i-li.  liven  though  Great 
vith   Germany 


)OTING    THE    RUSSIAN    WAR 

Address  by  Miss  Margaret  Bourke-White 

EETING  arranged  by  the  Pictorial  Group  of  The  Royal 
holographic  Society  was  held  at  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W,7, 
n  November  7th,  1942,  with  Mr.  D.  McMaster,  President 
St)ciety.  in  the  chair. 

>ening  the  meeting,  the  President  said  that  tiic  "one  and 
arfiaret  Bourke-White"  was  now  in  their  midst.  It  was 
essary  for  him  to  say  much  about  Jier  work  in  pjiotography, 
could  say  something  about  lier  background.  She  fjradu- 
;)m  an  enRineering  university  aitd  went  into  photography 
■igiit  way  by  trying  to  get  beneath  the  skin  of  the  subject. 
jng  time  she  was  on  assignment  for  advertising  for  some  of 

American  publications.  Photographic  manufacturers  in 
a  got  to  know  her  because  she  would  dash  in  and  out  in 
rtion  and  carry  off  piles  of  material.  From  co\'erage  of 
ial   projects  such  as  Boulder   Dam,   Miss   Bourke-White 

an  international  photographer  and  was  sent  to  different 
es  by  the  editors  of  Fortune  and  Lije.  Tlie  story  she  would 
I  to  do  with  some  ol  the  work  she  did  in  Russia  for  these 

Bourke-Wliite  said : — 


but  I 

ia  and  about  the  work  I  have 
mg  in  the  British  Isles  with 
nican  Air  Force.     It  is  very 

you  to  have  me  come  on  the 
iftb      anniversary     of      the 

Revolution,  becouso  we  are 
king  alioul  Russia  lu-ilay  ; 
•   doing  such   extraunlinary 

II  is  about  dghteen  months 


11  Ihrfl  r 


I'nted  t> 


Lsliaud  and  I  dei^ided 
■J  the  S 


Union.  I  had  been  there  I>e(ore, 
this  last  visit  was  my  fourth  ;  my 
husband  had  never  been,  but  as  his 
books  had  been  translated  into 
Russian  wk  wele  «hle  to  get  the 
necessary  pas.sport.s,  although  il  was 
particularly  difticult  Iti  do  so  just 
then  as  the  ixiunlry  was  in  a  state  ol 
great  strain  and  stress  even  i(  (he 


,   Uni 


I   had  i 


■ith    Germi 
M.J--  vory  odd  that  when  Che  morning 

-.tnil  saw  that  a  British  battleship 
h.nl  hcen  sunk  he  felt  very  bad  abotit 
It,  and  if  he  read  that  an  unusually 
large  number  of  German  'planes  had 
been  brought  down  he  felt  very  good 
about  it.  It  was  very  plain  to  us 
that  the  Russians  never  trusted  the 
Germans,  there  were  historical 
rea.sons  why  they  should  not  do  so. 
The  Russians  study  their  history  and 
they  know  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Huns  invaded  the  Ukraine  and 
had  to  be  pnshed  out,  and  after  the 
world  war  they  invaded  it  again  and 
the  Russians  had  to  drive  them  out, 
and  they  have  not  forgotten  that. 

It  is  odd  how  one  can  sense  the 
undercurrents  in  a  country  like 
Russia,  they  come  to  the  surface  less 
conspicuously  than  in  our  countries 
-  -Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States — because  not  a  word  is 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  Press 
indicating  this  strain.  But  one  gets 
the  feeling  of  what  is  going  on  often 
by  the  anecdotes  people  tell.  There 
was  one  story  about  Hitler.  He  went 
to  the  edge  of  the  English  Channel 
and  looked  longingly  across  tho 
water  and  deciding  that  the  ditch 
is  a  little  too  v/ide.  that  he  needs 
expert  advice.  He  called  the  eldest 
Rabbi  to  come  and  consult.  Hitler 
explains  Ms  problem  and  the  Rabbi 
says,  "It  is  not  so  very  difficult. 
Moses  had  the  same  problem  and  he 
handled  it  very  easily."  "What  did 
Moses  do  V  asked  Hitler.  The 
Hahbi  said.  "He  picked  up  a  little 
stick  and  struck  the  waters  with  it 
and  everj-tliing  was  handled." 
Hitler  said,  "That  is  just  what  I 
want  to  know,  where  is  that  stick  V 
The  Rabbi  answered,  "It  is  in  the 
British  Museum." 

During  the  days  ol  1941  we  were 
travelling  by  the  Black  Sea  and 
visited  a  lot  o(  the  towns  which  have 
been  captured  now.  Wo  went 
tturough  the  area  where  they  grow 
the  real  Ukrainian  wheat  iosl  sta-j'sA. 
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who  could  speak  it 
1  I,  was  General  Mason 
head  of  the  British 
lission.  He  began  to 
to  the  children  and  to 
Erases ,  and  we  suddenly 
It  they  were  arguing  for 
e  of  putting  out  the  next 

first  night  the  Germans 
which  was  the  22nd  July, 
lonth  after  the  invasion, 

0  hit  Ihe  Kremlin  ;  they 
:eed,  but  they  did  a  good 
i-ing  up  the   Italian   and 

e  most  interesting  parts  of 
IS  the  opportunity  I  had 
iphing  Stalin.  Stalin  is 
le  least  accessible  person 
Id.  1  had  tried  various 
□  get  permission,  but 
;cess  ;  then  Mr.  Harry 
me  to  Moscow,  whom  I 
ise  1  had  photographed 
ashington.  Mr.  Harry 
as  popular  in  Moscow, 
ecause  he  looks  like  a 
He  asked  for  an  appoint- 
ne  and,  finally,  I  was 
ihotograph  Stalin.  I  had 
to  go  to  the  Kremlin  at 
notice,  ajid  wondered 
lUld  wear  as  1  had  not 
■s  with  me.    The  Russians 

1  wore  a  blue  suit  with  a 
■thoes  and  put  a  red  bow 

I  got  very  nervous  while 
iing  afraid  my  lenses 
work,  my  synchronizers 
ivork,  so  I  cleaned  them 
t  everything  set.  The 
:  car  tame  for  me  and  1 
Lo  the  gate,  soldiers  came 
ecv  turn  in  the  road  there 
who   let   me   through 


his  hair  is  a  little  grey,  his  moustache 
has  a  chewed-up  look.  He  looked 
rather  tired.  He  was  plainly  and 
neatly  dressed,  but  1  decided  that  he 
had  the  strongest  face  I  had  ever 
seen  in  my  hfe.  He  looked  as  though 
he  were  carved  out  of  a  piece  of 
granite. 

I  talked  to  him  a  little  while  1  was 
arranging  the  cameras,  and  started 
to  take  pictures,  but  I  could  not 
alter  that  face  of  stone  and  1 
wondered  how   I   was  to  make  him 


Then 


.wling  o 


hands  and  knees,  handing  fla-sh  bulbt 
to  the  official  interpreter,  and  that 
amused  StaUn.  and  he  began  to 
laugh.  He  had  an  entirely  new 
expression,  one  that  I  wanted. 
Finally.  I  finished  the  work,  took  my 
leave,  and  walked  again  down  the 
long  corridor. 

There  is  a  curious  custom  in  Russia 
that  never  on  any  account  does 
anyone  use  the  elevator  to  go  down, 
but  I  wondereil  if  1  should  be  able  to 
go  down  in  the  lift  in  the  Kremlin. 
However,  the  officer  took  me  firmly 
by  the  elbow  and  led  me  down  the 


I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Russian  front. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  get  to  the 
front.  At  that  time  even  the  British 
general  had  been  for  only  four  hours, 
and  our  United  States  military 
attachi  had  never  been.  I  kept  on 
working  and,  tinallv,  in  the  autumn, 
just  at  the  time  the  Germans  were 
starting  their  push  against  Moscow, 
we  were  allowed  to  go.  We  had  a 
very  interesting  trip.  I  had  never 
realized  what  a  front  looked  like,  and 
I  was  amazed  to  find  how  much 
happened  under  groups  of  trees,  and 
we  travelled  from  one  grou[      '  ' 


1  the  c; 


nake  SI 


n  they  had  been 
ct,  and  1  noticed  that  my 
it  travelling  alone,  but 
.  car  before  and  behind, 
ast  to  a  little  triangular 
I  the  centre  of  the  big  old 
officers  lifted  ray  equip- 
got  into  a  gilt  elevator 
arted  walking  down  the 
idor  1  have  ever  seen, 
s  were  set  at  obli([ue 
lilst  we  were  walking,  I 
o  plan  my  picture,  trying 
ilalin.  One  gets  curious 
Stalin.  Everywhere  in 
there  are  huge  statues 

n  the  shops,  and 
be  a  giant.     At 


beau 


icither 


Whcr 


ifiil     little     grove 


o  these 
would 


i  of  him 


and  it 


1  looked 
he  ceiling,  then 
1  the   floor  and 
Kim.  and  I  found  he  was 
1  1  am.    Ue  is  wrinkled. 


believe  that  there  was  not  a  living 
person  for  miles,  but  they  were  hives 
of  activity.  There  were  soldiers 
talking  through  field  telephones, 
sometimes  a  tank  dug  into  the 
ground  was  used  as  a.  fortress, 
aeroplanes  were  pushed  under  the 
trees  and  some  of  the  little  airports 
were  particularly  interesting,  because 
the  Russians  have  a  clever  way  of 
picking  out  a  Uttle  spot  in  the  fields 
which  would  make  an  airport,  cutting 
down  a  nearby  grove  and  sticking 
the  trees  in  the  ground  and  moving 
them  away  when  the  'planes  took  off, 
and  then  moving  them  back. 

We  spent  a  week  travelling  within 
att  average  distance  of  three  miles  of 
the  Germans.  We  talked  with  the 
soldiers  and  officers,  and  I  was 
specially  interested  in  talking  to 
various  scouts  whose  job  it  was  to  get 
contact  with  the  guerilla  forces. 
Their  work  has  been  remarkable,  and 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Soviets 
have  done  go  well.  After  the  country 
is  captured  the  people  go  on  fighting, 
and  books  on  the  art  of  sniping  and 
guerilla  warfare  have  been  previously 
sent  out  so  that  the  inhabitants  knsw 
in  advance  what  they  were  supposed 
to  do.  The  roads  are  not  choked  with 
refugees  in  Russia ;  the  people  stay 
behind  where  they  can  annoy  the 
enemy.  !  talked  with  scouts  who 
had  come  back  from  one  village 
where  the  pea.sants  had  decided  to 
tear  up  the  railway  tracks.  The 
villagers  went  out  at  night,  tote  them 
up  and  the  ctiildren  carried  the  rails 
and  threw  them  in  the  swamps.  In 
another  place  burning  logs  and 
Haming  trees  were  fiung  across  the 
tracks,  and  when  the  munition  train 
came  along  the  vitlagera  began 
sniping  at  the  Germans  ;  when  they 
had  used  ail  their  ammunition  they 
threw  rocks  at  them. 

At  another  village  the  men  hid  in 
the  woods  when  the  Germans  came, 
leaving  the  women  and  children 
behind.  The  Germans  set  up  head- 
quarters in  a  little  log  school,  and 
during  the  night  the  women  set  fire 
to  the  school  and  when  the  officers 
rushed  out  they  set  on  them  with 
pitchforks.  1  remember  particularly 
a  girl  called  Tania.  At  night  she  put 
on  her  side  arms,  crawled  through 
ihe  gra,*i  until  she  got  behind  the 
(German  lines  to  get  information. 
She  knew  every  bit  of  the  country 
and  was  able  to  do  this  work  and  get 
back  by  daylight.  She  gave  her 
report,  had  some  sleep  and  then  went 
to  the  hospital  tent  to  care  for  the 
wounde<l. 

We  spent  a  night  at  a  little  hotel  at 
Vyazma,  and  there  was  an  air  raid 
while  we  were  waiting  to  start  the 
next  morning.  The  Censor,  who  was 
still  in  bed,  had  tbt  •winiKw  taittus  -A 


^ 
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his  rrM.m  lilinvii  nwr  liim,  I  grulibe<l 
a  camera  anil  went  into  the  street. 
The  air  was  tilled  utth  flying  dust, 
aad  when  the  smoke  cleared  1  saw 
aomelhing  moving  in  the  clond  and 
fouDil  that  it  was  a  little  white  dog. 
I  picked  him  up  and  then  saw  some- 
thing more  import htI,  a  family  which 
was  lying  pcrlcctly  still,  i  got  to 
work  and  photographed  them,  and 
while  I  worked  the  mother  came  out 
and  saw  that  her  jon  and  daughter 
were  killed,  I  leil  a  Uttle  heartles-s. 
biit  a  photographer  mu^t  record 
things  as  ihey  happen. 

The  Germans  were  bombing  the 
Toad  along  which  we  were  travelling, 
and  we  had  to  leave  the  cars  every 
now-  and  then  and  rush  oH  into  the 
fields,  and  the  6ist  time  we  did  so  I 
noticed  I  was  in  the  biggest  field  of 
blue  gentians  I  had  ever  seen.  When 
the  'planes  had  gone  I  picked  hand- 
luls  of  the  blue  flouers.  but  the 
soldiers  were  more  practical  and  tore 
the  shrubs  out  to  camouflage  the  cars. 
When  the  little  convoy  moved  ofi  we 
looked  like  moving  Christmas  trees. 

From  some  hucklebeirj-  bushes, 
which  looked  as  though  they  had  been 
grown  to  cover  war  correspondents. 
we  watched  a  little  village  being 
deliberately  pounded  to  pieces.  It 
was  completely  destroyed  in  a  very 
short  time.  At  the  end  ol  the  trip  wc 
arrived  at  the  town  ol  Yelnya.  just 
about  a  year  ago.  It  had  been  the 
scene  of  very  severe  fighting.  There 
was  nothing  left  except  afewchimneys 
pointing  to  the  heavens;  there  was 
hardly  a  building  where  there  were 
two  walLs  standing  together  :  it  had 
changed  hands  back  and  forth  until 
the  Russians  had  got  it  back. 
Although  it  was  almost  completely 
destroyed,  |teo])le  were  creeping  back 
and  setting  up  their  homes  in  the 
middle  of  the  ruins. 

Nearby  there  was  a  large  battle 
field  which  looked  like  the  end  ol  the 
world.  The  whole  area  was  pitied 
with  shell  holes,  it  was  scarrcil  with 
trencher,  nnd  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trenches  tliere  was  u  lot  of  di 
helmet^  and  all  kinds  of  debris. 

When  «e  returned  to  jMoscow  wb 
had  one  more  important  matlec  (o 
decide,  whether  wo  were  going  back 
home  by  way  uf  tlu-  Arctic  Occnn  or 
by  way  i>f  Australia,  which  sounds  a 
very  lanl.islic  choice.  We  cume  back 
from  the  .Arctic  by-  British  convoy, 
arranged  for  us  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps; 
there  were  22  ships  with  us.  As  we 
went  through  the  White  Sea  we  had 
German  'p'^^^^^  above  us.  but  it  was 
so  (oggy  that  tliey  could  nol  find  us, 
tior  could  we  see  them  to  lire  at  them. 
I  stood  tin  the  deck  ulth  (he 
for  hours  hoping  tlic  light  would 


literally  seven  seas  until  we  came  to 
the  Uriti^ah  Isles.  I  was  interested  in 
the  way  the  convoys  worked,  and 
was  fascinated  to  find  that  no  one 
knew  when  Ihey  were  going,  or 
where,  nut  even  the  ci^mmodore.  The 
crew  had  been  told  to  take  light 
clothing  ;  just  before  they  left  they 
were  told  to  take  heavy  clothing,  and 
three  days  after  they  were  out  they 
were  told  they  were  going  to  Arch- 
angel, Every  hour  the  .\dmiralty 
directs  these  convoys:  the  ships  listen 
but  do  not  reply.  The  Admiralty 
directs  every  convoy  of  the  many 
travelling  over  the  oceans  of  the 
world,  Wc  travelled  in  a  weird  kind 
of  light,  but  it  never  got  ijuite  dark, 
even  during  the  long  nights  of  winter. 
We  were  there  just  about  this  time 
last  year,  and  the  nights  were  very 
long  ;  always  there  was  this  peculiar 
glow  over  the  sea.  Even  at  night  we 
would  walk  around  the  decks  and  see 
the  little  figure  of  tfie  commodore  on 
the  bridge,  wrapped  in  a  kind  of 
cloak  with  a  hood.  He  looked  like  a 
"bunny"  going  round  the  deck. 
straining  his  eyes  and  ears  to  see  if  all 
his  ships  were  there.  Before  we  got  to 
the  BritLsh  Isles  we  lost  One.  It  just 
disappeared,  and  we  did  nut  know 
what   happen- 


remarkable  amount  cif  <:□ 
which  has  devp|ope<l.  1  < 
that  most  jobs  in  this  1 
not  done  as  well  . 
be,  but  during  a  ■ 
do  their  jobs  ais  well  as  i 
done,  and  with  these  men 
tj-pe  of  skill  and  co-ordbl 
been  developed.  I  am  i  '  ' 
particularly  because 
curious  about  tlie  kind 
gniundspeo{)le  come  froni.i 
spent  a  good  deal  of  tintr 
crews.  They  are  nol  J 
mechanics ;  th^re  will  be 
who  useil  to  be  a  s~ 
radio  ofhcer  who  would 
some  training  in  a  radio  I 
might  Iiave  sold  space  ii 
tising  business,  a  tui 
would  have  driven  a  fruit  | 
Florida  to  Xew  Vork- 
might  ha^-e  been  a  lamta 
smalltown.  After  all,  I 
can.  and  I  know  this  type 
very  well,  what  Ihey  ta^ 
although  1  have  spent  sot 
with  the  bombing  crews  I  d 
how  they  do  their  work  sa' 
not  know  what  it  i 
The  'planes 
discipline  is  very  ii 
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urniiif;  very  interesting  things, 
TV  learning  all  the  time.  They 
n  kei'i)  their  guns  dean,  everj' 
day  the  boys  clean  their  guns  ; 
a  very  s(iecia1)se(l  jiiti — they 
lot  be  oiled  too  miieh  because 
high  altitudes.  Strange  things 
1  to  guns  at  high  altitudes,  but 
loys  know  that  they  have  la  do 
nple  job  of  cleaning  and  caring 
ir  guns  jiisl  as  well  as  it  can  be 

I  ini|)ressed  by  the  comradeship 
grows  up  between  these 
They  know  how  much  they 
unt  on  each  other ;  it  is  as  if 
ecome  a  definite  physical  unit ; 
LTe  plugged  into  the  ship  for 
>dio,  oxygen,  for  heat  and  su 
ley  Ran  talk.  It  is  very  striking 
when  I  realise  the  simple  back- 
Is  which  they  have  had — how 
itly  they  can  operate, 
inl  to  tell  you  about  a  very 
It  thing  that  happened  to  me. 
lay  I  was  standing  in  the 
r  mess  and  one  of  the  crews 
me  to  name  their  'plane.  The 
ans  have  very  "jazzy"  names 
eir  'planes;  one  of  the  most 
is  the  "Red  Gremlin,"  some- 
vhich  is  borrowed  from  R.A.F. 
logy.  CremUns  are  the  little 
which  get  into  the  'planes  and 
everything  go  wrong.  When 
3oys  asked  me  to  name  their 
I  was  afraid  I  would  not  find  a 
liey  would  like.  The  navigator 
lee  fellow  uith  red  hair  an'i 
B,  who  comes  from  Florida. 
id  to  be  a  salesman  for  Kraft 
.  and  when  he  went  into  the 
he  was  astonished  to  get  a 
p  containing  cigarettes  and  a 
ft  sermons  signed  by  J.  i'\ 
tUtnself.  The  boy  was  simply 
I  that  "J.  F."  remembered 
Jiut  before  he  left  Florida  he 
[aged,  but  left  America  before 
III  be  married.  He  hoped  his 
mid  be  waiting  for  him,  and 
rpta  that  J.  F.  Kraft  would  be 
[  tor  him  when  he  got  back. 
Line  I  finally  picked,  and  that 
w  pii/ked  out  of  my  hst  of  live. 
At  mean  much  to  you.  In 
a  when  we  have  too  many 
itoes  we  use  a  flit  gun,   and 


t  there  had  to  be  a  christening. 

know,  everything  in  the  army 
go  tiiToiigh  channels.  First  of 
bad  to  arrange  what  we  were 
to  christen  it  with,  and  as  we 

champagne,  and  since  wanted 
ling  to  be  thoroughly  Ameri- 
re  decided  to  use  a  bottle  of 
pla,  bat  according  to  the 
rmaster,  a  battle  of  Coca-Cola 
n-e^pendahle  item  ;    we  could 


drink  it.  but  not  smash  the  bottle. 
However,  he  gave  us  permission  to 
smash  it,  then  the  Armament  Depart- 
ment was  called  in  for  a  report  a.s  to 
how  much  damage  I  should  do  if  I 
smashed  it  on  the  nose  of  the  'plane, 
and  they  decided  that  one  of  the 
front  guns  should  be  strong  enough  to 
stand  up  against  a  Coca-Cola  bottle. 
Then  the  Weather  Department  had 
to  be  consulted,  and  weather  is  the 
mast  secret  thing  in  the  Air  Force,  sn 
behind  closed  doors  a  day  was  selected 
for  the  christening,  ft  had  to  he  a 
delicate  balance  of  weather  ;  it  had 
to  be  just  good  enough  for  the 
christening  party  not  to  be  rained  on, 
and  just  bad  enough  so  that  the 
guests  would  not  be  called  olf  on 
bombing.  Then  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment had  to  be  called  in  to  write  the 
speech,  and  they  wrote  a  wonderful 
speech  in  blank  verse.  The  great  day 
came  oft,  the  'plane  w.is  wheeled  up. 


all  the  guests  went  out.  I  set  up 
cameras  all  over  the  place  for  the 
"jeep"  boys  to  take  the  photographs. 
I'he  Commanding  Officer  blossomed 
out  with  gestures  and  read  his  speech 
magnificently,  1  smashed  the  buttle, 
and  the  "Flying  nit  Gun"  was 
christened. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  bombing 
run  and  they  had  a  very  heavy  time 
and  the  "Flying  Fht  Gun"  shot  down 
an  F.W.  nil)— about  which  the  boys 
were,  of  course,  very  pleased. 

Asked  about  methods  of  develop- 
ment in  Russia,  and  the  type  of 
equipment  she  used.  Miss  Boiirke- 
WniTE  said  that  here  she  did  not  do 
her  own  developing;  everything  was 
very  luxurious  and  easy  but  in 
Russia  there  were  no  such  facilitiea, 
and  she  did  develop  herself  by  tank 
and  temperature  methods.  She  used 
mostly  quarter-plates  and  carried  a 
supply  of  DK  2(1  with  her,  and  when 


i 


little  ti 

leeling  for  nuniature  cainer. 
wds  happier  with  a  Homewhd 
Iiltn  ^izr  The  only  synchromi 
uhic  h  she  was  satunied  was  it 
a  ).i^i>1'  ot  enpnecxs  in  Denv 
n  1-.  \er\  reliable.  Befon  Ifwi 
li  1 1  R  )t  ihem  to  give  hw  a  li 
Ti\  iiniig  »nd  re-adjuntlDg  il. 

In  rijilv  to  anotber  mcmi 
-.  Ill  Ih  It  ihe  Kiiiiuans  W(-rr 
ilx/ut  mkmr,  especially  in  m 
^raj  h  hlrns,  but  she  was  nut 
ri  J  nrt  on  it  at  first-hand  »» 
not  -fcrn  It.  Neariy  all  Qtt  »< 
) )  mm  ind  they  used  Ihc 
I  C1I.1  d  \ery  great  deal.  Thi 
il  iiig  a  great  deal  with  coin 
uuiiUt  iloubtless  produce  som 
ingi)  unginal  woric.  She  i 
knou  »  hat  process  «ras  being 

Itic  President  proposed  a 
I  ute  1 1  thanks  to  Miu  Bonrki 
for  tier  lascinatiag  Atad  e^t 
human  story.  It  would  Hot  be 
to  ^ay  that  they  twid  net  a  r< 
:ii  photography  that  aftenui 
they  had  not  only  eujayed  tbr 
but  had  been  charmed  l^  tht 
iilily  lA  this  celebrity. 

1  he  vote  of  thanka  was  » 
b}'  prolonged  applause. 

The  iIlHslratioHS  aeeompan) 
•rpKrl  ucf  reprodMCti  ^  eenrte 
piihliihers  of  Atist  Mmgnrtl 
\l  liiirs  Look,  -Skoolilte.  Ike 


t  got  s 


zailed 
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e  grain  developer  in  Russia,  which 
was  quite  satisfactory.  The  tough- 
est time  was  when  the  air  raids 
started,  because  the  Russians  were 
very  strict  about  people  going  into 
shelters,  and  it  always  happened  that 
as  soon  as  she  started  work  the  alarm 
sounded  and  she  had  to  dive  under 
the  bed  until  the  hotel  wardens  had 
been  round,  and  her  husband  had  to 
bide  nmler  a  big  white  bearskin  rug. 
but  the  serious  part  was  that  she  had 
to  lie  under  the  bed  counting  seconds 
and  minutes,  hoping  her  films  would 
not  be  too  over-developed  by  the  time 
the  wardens  went  away. 

As  to  the  cameras,  in  Russia  she 
used  a  Linhof  3Jx4J;  she  liked  its 
Qcxible  qualities,  the  tilting  front  and 
tilting  and  twisting  back.     She  had 


many  lenses,  and  everything  iva.'i 
interchangeable;  each  lens  had  its 
own  aychronizer  magnet  because  slie 
loved  flash  bulbs.  The  Linhol  was 
her  standby,  but  she  always  carried 
a  Speed  Graphic,  and  also  used  a 
ReSex.  and  this  year  she  bought  an 
English  Soho,  She  was  very  hard  on 
cameras.  She  also  used  a  RoUeiiie;;. 
(■"or  aeroplane  pictures  slie  used  a 
Fairchild  camera,  which  was  easy  and 
satisfactory  to  use. 

Another  questioner  asked  if  she 
came  into  contact  with  any  of  the 
l<u»iian  cine  iramera  men,  and  she 
rephed  that  she  did,  and  gave  news  ol 
the  activities  of  several  of  the  well- 
known  Rus^an  workers,  most  of 
whom  were  engaged  on  propaganda 
film  work. 

Asked  if  she  ever  used  16  mm.  cam- 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC    PROGRESS    IN    194 


PHOTOGRAPHY   jilaywl    an  im- 
jmrtant    part     in     the     mighty 
<lranla     (i(     a     world     at     war 
I'liotiigraphs  and  motion  pirinn--  i\ii', 
tlieir  bit  to  help  meet  tlu'  |'i.  ■'■!■  i" 
total  prcKJuction,  in  ouU  i  ■ 
the    fighting   forces    oi    tl.      i  . 
Nations,     ftobably  thf  (in-i   .-  ,..;,: 
impreshioii   im    IIil-  f,'ciR'r:il    pul.!!.    i.: 

many  tliousaml.s  ul  puitutu,-.  i,ilii:ii  by 
photographerii  on  the  active  battle- 
fronts  throughout  the  world.  {Fig.  1) 
In  the  theatre,  the  sound  newsreel 
brought  home  still  more  forcibly  the 
tragic  drama  ot  the  leading  happen- 
ings ol  the  war.  The  greatest  value 
ofphotography,  however,  was  realized 
from  its  employment  by  the  military 
forces  to  train  men  more  quickly  to 
use  mechanised  weapons  of  modern 
warfare  and  to  record  the  details  of 
the  enemy's  land,  sea  and  air 
fortifications,  so  that  our  troops  and 
navies  could  attack  them  more 
effectively. 

The  United  Stales  Army  Signal 
Corps,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
were  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the 
photogmphic  work  of  the  American 
armed  forces.  Aerial  photographs 
were  taken  by  the  latter  two  services, 
and  all  three  used  still  photographs 


By  Glenn    E.   Matthew*,   F.R.P.S.* 

Astoria,  I..1.,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J., 
and  Washington,  D.C.  The  property 
nt  .\storia,  I.. I.,  was  a  re-constructetl 

■"niif.n    picture    studio,    which   was 

I    Jt   one   time   by   Paramount 

I  ..ic.  Functions  of  the  pholo- 
ini  service  of  the  Signal  Corps 
■I  iIimI  supply  and  procurement  of 
^til)  ,iiul  motion  pictures  for  historical 
rtii.nlh,  legal  evidence,  training, 
LilriKihintion.  and  photomai  I  service  ; 
<  iKiiHlianship  of  permanent  photo- 
graphic records  of  the  Army,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States ;  combat  photo- 
graphic service  (or  the  Army  Ground 
Forces  ;  production  and  distribution 
of  training  films,  Sim  strips  and 
orientation  films  for  all  agencies  of 
the  War  Department  ;  and  other 
miscellaneous  duties  iRadio  News, 
28,  74.  November,  11P42)- 

Approximately  450  training  hlms 
were  reported  to  be  in  use  at  the  close 
o!  the  year.  Nearly  every  important 
phase  of  army  training  was  covered 


the   t 


Jnged  fi 


•Fram 


e  New  1 


Yeor  1 


hy  these  hims,  and  many  others 
Kaid  to  be  in  in-oduction  Ii 
rf pilar  practice  to  photogr.i 
prmluction  on  35  mm.  panchrti 
film  and,  after  a  master  prin 
liecii  approved  by  the  General 
the  major  number  ot  the  ilistril 
prints  were  made  on  16  mm. 
All  standard  prints  were  sound 
in  black  and  white  ;  sound  61 
colour  were  reported  to  be 
consideration  for  spec  i  lie  sut 
The  use  of  these  films  wa'>  si 
have  affected  a  40  per  cent  ile- 
in  total  training  time  \Bu 
Screen.  No.  fi.  I*.  1942).  Ue\: 
methods  used  (or  souad  record 
training  films  were  describe 
Gillette  {Hadio  News.  28,  98,  Ni 
ber,  1B42),  Narration,  live  s 
efiects,  and  music  were  intiodur 
required    when    making   the   r 

The  production  centre  ol  ir< 
films  for  the  United  States  Am 
Forces     was     Wri^t     KeM, 


About  two  years  after  the  Signal 
Corps  was  designated,  in  192S,  as  the 
offii:ial  agency  charged  with  the 
production  of  training  films  and  other 
visual  aids,  a  programme  of  special- 
ised instruction  in  the  fundamentals 
of  sound  motion  picture  production 


was    planned    m         ■        ■  ■■     ■ :      n 

with    the    HchL-.Li    ..    ' I      .     I  ;. 

Academy  of  Motiiji.  I'liuii.-  .Vil.  .lil.I 
Sciences,  who  alsu  astiislcd  subst-. 
i|uently  in  the  production  of  many  of 
the  training  film.'i  used  by  the  Unileil 
States  Army.  The  photographs 
service  ol  the  Signal  Corps  was  knoiiii 
as  the  Army  I'icloria!  Service,  ti 
liad  three  divisions,  as  follo"  -. 
Motion  Picture  I^oductlon,  I'ictr.n  .i 
Administrative,  and  Field  ActivitiL- 
Centres  of  photogrnphic  produclititi 
for  tile  Signal  Corps  were  located  iit 
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yton   Ol  He  e     a    ]m     ed  I  e 

ijjn  I  Corps  Trdnng  1  m  I'mduc 
..on  laboratory  where  pec  I  hlms 
pre  be  ng  marfe  to  tra  the  grent 
m  of  more  than  tuo  null  en  .inncn 
or  pec  alised  work  on  the  a  r  front"! 
o!  tie  world  The  organ  sution  of 
'  II  :>  I  roduct  on  laboratory  vas 
Icscrbcl    by    Brecha    at    the    1»42 


remote     for 

n  were  be  ng 

Several  of 

a     i  d    (.  d   e  part    dur  ng 

trajectories  of  various  types  of  bombs, 
movement  of  different  parts  of  planes 
during  wind  -  tunnel  tests,  and 
analysis  of  the  performance  of 
experimental  parachutes  (J,  Sac. 
Mot.  Picl.  Eng..  38,  SIO,  June,  11)42), 


e  1^  cold  conil  t  on 
en  nuntered  T  h  gh  a  t  tu  les  neces 
tate  I  tl  e  de.  gn  of  1  eat  ng  un  t  to 
ensure  smooth  operHt  on  of  aenal 
amera.  One  s  mple  plan  ut  sed 
tl  e  wdrm  a  r  from  the  engines  h  le 
oti  ers  used  electrical  heut  n  the  form 
of  a  blanket  or  as  fine  vtre  across 
the  camera  lens  Spec  a1  proces.  ng 
eq  1  ment  a  introilucB  I  to  1  and  e 
tie  lung  le  gll  of  film  under  the 
nhned  paces  ava  lable  n  field 
ei.|  pment  A  Iverse  ond  t  ons  of 
heat  and     old   t-n       nt  r   I    n         h 

presented  d  Iti 
nett    a       th     he 
pnnt  ng  ol  1  Im 

More  etten.  ve  use  of  colour 
photograpl  y  was  sa  d  to  have  been 
undertaken  by  the  A  r  Forces  an  I 
erj  sdt  sfactorj  colo  r  photograpl  < 
were  reported  to  have  been  made 
with  new  materials  at  altitudes  up  tu 
30,000  feet  {ScUnce  Stws  Letter.  41, 
243,  April  18,  1042).    . 

Laws  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the 
photographic  equipment  and  methods 
of  the  Koyal  Air  Force.  Much  of  the 
photography  was  done  witli  a  modi- 
fied I--24  aero  camera,  which  was 
deiiigned  in  the  form  ol  six  units,  to 
make  it  more  adaptable  to  viiried 
retiuirements.  Lenses  ranged  in 
foL'al  length  from  3^  tu  Hi  inches,  and 
Ihe  moit  common  negative  siie  was 
1  bi  -I  inches  I-or  low  altitude  n^ing 
photographs  could  be  taken  with  a 
\erliLall>  mounted  Lamera  of  targets 
Ihit  the  plane  had  flown  over  This 
lone  b>  using  a  mirror  attach 
I    1  I  mounted  at  io  degrees  in  front 

the  lens  (Figs  2d  and  ib)  Most  of 
I  I  Iv  \  I  films  were  developed  and 
pnnted  in  ground  laboratories  or  in 
trailers  staffed  by  men  and  women 
technicians  One  specnl  type  of 
camera  contained  its  own  him 
developing  umt  whi  Ii  permitted 
development  of  a  negative  in  IJ 
minutes  after  evposure  Improved 
panchromatn.  and  mfra  red  films 
were  known  l<i  1  c  in  i  >«.  n  1  ev  1 
lent  night  ph  I  k 


i>i  ng  trained  wilh  tl  c   iij     f  i  i   ti 
I     1  ires    (■!»<"     CiNfma/      23     '>4 
I      niarv   1!>4J) 

I  he  Llnitet!  State  Naiv  Hureau 
nl  \eronantics  with  headijuarten.  m 
the  new  Aeronautics  l^bOTiitorv  at 
Mfjshmgton  DC  wa^  m  charge  of 
the  photographic  requirements  of  the 
Navy,  llie  Navy's  training  school 
for  ship  and  aerial  photographers  was 
located  at  I'ensaculu.  Florida,  Each 
of  the  Naval  Districts  of  the  l.'niteil 


photographs  for 
of  ers  n  plann 
battle  and  act  i 
during  ea  or  la 
1  avlor     descr  be 


1 1  ntograj  he     un  t 

harg    1   V  th  manj 

;  re  ords  of  all  ne  v 

res  of  sh  ps  damaged 

use   b     the   staff 
i  ng  the  strategy  of 

1  ng  engagement! 


the 


plo 


of 


grapher  and  the  equ  pment  re  [uired 
for  the  r  um!  {Phot  Tradr  \ra  6  16 
March  IJl")  \  comprehensve 
p  Dgramme  of  audio  viaaal  in.  true 
tion  as  he  ng  u^ed  bv  the  U  S 
Nd  V  for  the  tremendous  joh  o( 
tra  n  ng  several  hundred  thousand 
men  (or  the  rap  dly  expandmg  two- 
ocean  navy  tilms  were  stated  to 
have  miny  advantages  such  as  an 
aid  to  standard  sat  on  of  mstrnction 
^nd  nj.rovement  n  lanty  of  com 
piex  subjects,  and  they  represented  a, 
useful  supplement  to  the  instructor, 
who  may  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
but  tacks  pedagogical  experience  (j. 
5oc,  Mol.  Picl.  E«g..  38,  fiOI,  June, 
IU42;  ibid.  39.  333,  December, 
1942).  The  technique  of  the  animated 
cartoon  was  being  used  extensively 
in  many  training  films,  particularly 
for  subjects  which  were  very  dilficull 
or  impossible  to  photograph.  More 
than  SO  of  these  lilms  were  being. 
made  for  the  Navy  by  the  Disney 
Studios  examples  of  the  tttlct  were 
Rules  of  the  Nautical  Ko<ul 
Thunder  itorms  and  log  and 
Ice  |/i/r  13  61  August  II  1942) 
Man>  remarkable  photographs  and 
motion  pictures  vtere  made  during 
the  battles  of  the  Gilbert  and 
Marshall  Islands  Midway  Island 
and  the  bolomon  Islands  (1  ig  3} 
Shortlv  before  the  American  aenal 
attack  of  February  i4th  on  Wake 
Island  several  excellent  aenal 
reconnaissance  photographs  were 
made  bv  an  armv  bomber  The  films 
were  Hown  to  Pearl  Harbour  to 
be  developed  and  printed  then 
delivered  by  air  at  sea  to  the  aircraft 
irrtr  \  h  .1  had  left  with  m  task 
])reviously     With 

It  on  the  Japanese 
V    ke   uith  resulting 
u  thtir  airplanes  ,tnd    -. 
Liuipiani  [\   1     Titnes  91    B   June 
24   HI4i)  dig  4) 

One  of  the  fttst  jobs  of  photo- 
graphii  reporting  of  the  war  was  Ihe 
111  mm  Kodactirome  record  of  the 
bailie  of  Mulwav  Island  The  edited 
him  was  enlarged  nilh  printed  m 
commentary  and  sound  effects  on 
3S  mm.  Technicolor  film,  for  public 
release.  Commander  John  Ford, 
U,S.N-K.,  was  in  charge  of  the 
phologrupliic   crew   who    made   live 
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During  tlie  atlion.  two  iif     iisoil  in  UglitinK 
TBS     were     Uestroveil     by     Lhr  greiilest  illii^ 
the     other     two     11,  JO, 
I  out  of  the  men's 
xeveral  times.     Air  ;inil  sea.    Civilians  Itiatructed  with  Aid  of 
made     by     another     Photography 

attached    to         The    enormous    task    of    training 

several  hundred  thousand  workers  lor 

ijiecial  skiK  in  numerous  war  plants 

).nd  and     tiiroughoul  the  nation  was  facilitated 

by  the  use  of  pliotugruplia,  Hlidoa  and 

II  s      nu)tion  ]Hcturc  films.    In  one  group 

notion     "f     fifty     training     films,      subjects 

Sign  d     lovered    included    lathe    operation, 

mining  machines,  drills,  shapers,  and 

elding.      The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines 

irculated   films   on   the    machining, 

L-lcling  and  riveting 
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a  be  the  fir".!  tolour 


a  engagement 
ulunel    Daryl    I      Zanuik 
Army     Signal    Corps     with    i 


Colour  PhotoKraphy 

Amateur  photographers  who  «rie 
interested  in  colour  photograpby 
made  their  pictures  largely  by  the 
Kodachrome  process,  which  wa-s 
introduced    in    11135,      This   method 


elltttuil  III  lilt  I'lilaiBiiig  it.lini.tuc, 
permitting  W  by  II  inch  colour  prints 
to  lie  made  on  regular  order  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  still  larger  prin Is. 


Corps  and  O.S.S.,  photographed  the 
North  African  campaign  between 
November  7th  and  December  5th, 
1942.  This  picture,  with  narration, 
was  shown  in  Technicolor  at  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  January  2Sth,  19«, 
and  is  considered  the  outstanding 
combat  picture  yet  produced. 

Several  unique  photographs  were 
released  of  sinking  Japanese  war- 
ships and  freighters,  as  seen  through 
the  periscope  ol  an  American  sub- 
marine (Fig,  S),  Stanning  described 
various  methods  of  making  ."iueh 
jrictures  {I'opuiat  I'ki't.,  II,  211. 
December,  11142). 

Very  realistic  tub!e-top  plioto- 
graphs  of  1>attles  and  battlegrounds 
ol  tile  present  war  were  designed  and 
photographed  with  great  accuracy  by 
Norman  Bel  Geddes,  well-known 
desif^er  of  miniature  sets  (Fig.  H). 
Details  of  sea  battles  were  supplied 
by  the  staH  oi  Ltje  magazine. 
Models  were  made  to  scale  and  placed 
on  an  expanse  of  an  artificial  ocean, 
on  a  low  platform,  measuring  about 
18  by  2(J  feet.      Extreme  cale  wa,s 


Fjc  3t<  and  f>i.  3e.      Ai  bambt,  apprmcfiu  Horn 

which  aided  considerably  the  training 
of  workers  in  the  airplane  industry. 
Colour  motion  pictures  were  used  to 
explain  the  sequence  of  operations  in 
the  manufacture  of  i^hell  cases.  Over 
2.000  copiea  of  a  film  on  arc  welding 
were  in  use  in  the  United  States 
alone,  as  well  as  additional  reels, 
which  were  sent  to  l^ngland.  Canada, 
Brazil  and  South  Africa  (CArni.  afid 
Eng.  News.  20,  1317,  October  2.'i, 
1942). 

Many  of  the  phases  of  civilian 
defence  were  taught  with  the  aid  of 
photography.  These  included  first 
aid,  auxdiary  police  and  firemen, 
defence  against  gas  attack,  air  raid 
prott^ction.  atid  ilecontamination 
?i]uail  work.  Information  on  the 
progress  ol  war  production  ivas  filmed 
to  acquaint  the  public  with  certain 
aspects  of  this  work.  Several  of  the 
titles  of  these  films  were  "Power  for 
Defence,"  "Bomber,"  "Aluminium," 
"King  oJ  Steel,"  and  "Women  in 
Defence."  These  pictures  were 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  Motion 
Pictures  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  War  Information  {Business  Screen, 
No.  5,  19,  1942).  Numerous  short 
subjects  and  trailers  were  prepared 
by  the  W.it  .\ctivities  Committee  of 


to  a  maximum  size  of  30  by  4"  inclu->, 
on  special  order. 

Great  interest  was  also  shown  in 
the  new  Kodacolor  process,  which 
resembled,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ordinary  black  and  white  picture 
technique  in  that  a  negative  wa^ 
produced  from  which  the  prints  were 
made  on  paper.  The  negatire 
contained  colours  complementary  to 
those  of  the  subject.  Technical 
details  were  announced  in  Decembei. 
11)41,  and  were  included  in  last  year': 
report  [New  1  ulemational  1943  Yea' 
Book,  p.  SI7;  Phol.  J. ,B2,22Z.  10421. 

A  colour  transparency  process, 
known  as  "Ansco  Color,"  was  madi' 
public  in  July,  for  which  it  wa' 
claimed  that  the  amateur  could 
develop  his  own  films.  It  was  sisinl 
that  the  new  process  would  be 
commercially  available  after  the  war. 

Professional  photographers  con- 
tinued to  make  their  colour  prints  by 
several  weU-known  methods,  such  as 
Carbro,  Chromatone,  and  Wash-oH 
Relief.  In  connection  with  the  last- 
named  process.  Smyth  published 
details  on  exposure  and  quality  con- 
trol when  making  prints  from  Kodn- 
chrome  tran.^parencies  [Amer.  Fkol.. 
35,    12,    June.    11142).       l-rofesaiona) 
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>daelirome  film  was  iiscil  more 
bttentiively  than  other  materials  for 
'  mmcrcUl  colour  photography,  A 
t-positive  (reversai)  paper  was 
to  some  extent  when  checking 

e  exposure  for  Kodacbiome  &lm. 

Several  feature  motion  i>ittures 
neie  made  in  Technicolor  during  the 
year;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
these  was  "Bambi,"  based  on  the 
book  of  the  same  name.  "Bambi" 
was  made  by  th«  DLsney  animatioii 
pnieess.  with  music  and  spoken 
dialogue  added.  Stereo  iierspective 
was  used  for  many  of  the  scenes  by 
photographing  them  on  the  multi- 
plane    camera.       The     Technicolor 


X  filrtlier  scries  of  patent  rcvievr. 
of  colour  photography  processes  was 
published  in  the  British  Journal  of 
I'hi'lography.  under  the  title  of 
"Colour  News,"  anil  in  Ameriran 
I'holography. 

Motion  Picture  Photography 

The  number  of  feature  motion 
pictures  and  short  subjects  produced 
liy  tile  major  studios  in  this  country 
and  Great  Britain  was  reduced 
considerably  compared  with  previous 
years.  This  curtailment  came  about 
in  two  ways  :     (I)  as  a  result  of  an 

-  rease  in  the  use  of  studio  facilities 
make  films  needed  lor  the   war 


Corporation  stated  during  the  year 
that  they  were  using  III  mm.  Kixla- 
chrome  film  for  some  of  their  studio 
photography,  and  then  making  a 
Tecbnitolor  print  from  the  Koda- 
chrome  film.  Another  important  an- 
nouncement was  the  limited  em- 
ployment for  production  of  a  mono- 
pack  (Kodachrome  type]  3S  mm. 
film  in  place  of  the  usual  three-strip 
method.  Separation  negatives  were 
prepared  from  the  resulting  colour 
transparency.  The  final  Technicolor 
prints  were  triul  t..  !«■  v.tv  i>r.-pmismg, 

although  not I    ,~  iliose 

with    the   ..III.  .     ;      .    ,  i.itiod 

{J.    Svc.    .1/         '  ,1'),   11(1, 

August,  llM-'i  !'■  I  .!l  ■■:  ■  ■  i:i].tiicnl 
problems  euioiinli.Tfil  ulun  tii^ikmg 
aerial  Technicolor  pictures  ivere 
described  by  Dyer  {Aiwt.  Cninmit.. 
13.  60.  February.  IMi).  Crespinel 
discussed  the  enlargement  of  Iti  mm. 
Kodachrome  film  to  make  35  mm, 
Cinecolor  prints.  A  three-colour 
sequence  ia  the  United  Artists' 
feature  release,  "The  Moon  and 
Sixpence."  was  made  in  this  manner 
[Intemat.    Phot..    14.     In.    October, 


'botograpU 


effort,  and  ['i)  because  of  a  sharp  cut 
in  film  stacks  available  for  making 

A  very  comprehensive  symposium 
an  the  technique  of  motion  picture 
production  was  held  in  Hollywood, 
California,  in  May,  by  the  Society  of 
Motion  Picture  Engineers.  A  list  of 
the  subjects  discussed  included  the 
following  :  Camera  Equipment,  Set 
Lighting,  Laboratory  I'ractices.  Pro- 
duction, Sound.  Scaring  and  Pre- 
scoring.  lie-recording.  Cutting  and 
Editing,  Photographic  L  m  hellish - 
ment,  aiid  Projection  {J.  Soc.  Mot. 
I'icl.  ling..  39,  83  et  seq.,  August, 
IU42). 

Definite  improvements  in  the 
design  ol  Id  mm.  cameras  for  pro- 
lessional  «  ork  and  in  Sound  recording 
equipment  for  16  mm.  film,  as  well  as 
improved  emulsions  for  picture  and 
.sound,  resulted  in  a  wider  use  of  18 
mm.  film  for  studio  and  for  com- 
mercial photogiaplw  during  the  past 
few  years  [Amer.  Cinetnal,.  23,  442, 
October,  1942).  The  quality  of 
sound  recorded  directly  was  said  to 
he  very  good,  and  in  some  cases,  for 
industrial    motion    pictures,    better 


tli;m  the  soiimi  miuie  by  red 
printing  from  S.l  mm,  records  {J.  >"«, 
Mot.  I'kt.  K«g..  39,  13.1,  August. 
1 1142). 

Great  progress  was  made  in  the 
motion  picture  indus-try  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  according  to  Irsky,  wl«», 
reported  on  the  improvements  mada 
in  the  technical  facilities  over  the  past 
decade  (/.  S.ic.  Mot.  I'icl.  F.ng..  38. 
fi32,  June,  1942).  irsky  also  dis- 
cusse(l  Ihe  pro<luction  of  documen- 
tary, scientific  and  military  films, 
under  the  extremely  difficult  was 
condition."!,  where  factories  have  ht 
to  be  moved  to  new  localities, 
result  of  enemv  occupation  of  th»i 
country  (J.  Soc.  Mot.  Ptct.  Eng..  7»,' 
am.  December,  1942). 

A  few  of  the  many  serious  problems 
facing  the  motion  picture  industry  in 
China  were  described  by  Lo.  I'ot 
protection  against  Japanese  bomb- 
ings, several  divisions  of  the  studios 
at  Chungking  were  built  in  tunnels 
underground,  and,  during  air  raid 
alarms,  equipment  and  portions  ol 
sets  had  to  be  carried  into  these 
dugouts.  .^part  from  the  1 12 
theatres  in  Free  China,  ten  mobile 
projection  units  were  organised  to 
show  pictures  to  troops  near  the 
front  and  to  the  people  who  lived  in 
r.^molc  vilLines  {J.  Sof.  Mot.  Picl. 
Li:,;  .^•^.  :lll,  December,  1H42). 

Ill  I  It  iiihiT.  the  National  Academy 
111  liiiinKitiigraphic  Art  and  Tech- 
nique \v.is  inaugurated,  in  MexicO' 
City,  by  a  special  decree  of  the 
President,  hacked  by  the  govemmeilC. 
and  by  industry  {Mot.  Pint.  Herald, 
149,  32,  November  7,  1942). 

Careful    attention    was    given   by 
the  problems  of 


with  theatre  projection  (J-  ^"^^  ^"1. 
Pict.  EHg.,  38,  515,  June,  1942). 
Ilie  defence  programme  of  the  motion  _ 
picture  theatre  was  discussed  b"" 
Anderson  {J.  Soc.  Mot.  Picl.  EHg..X 
526.  June,  iB42|. 

Applied  and  Scienliflc 
Photography 

The  first  college  to  offer  a 
academic  degree  in  photography  WE 
Ohio  University,  which  announce^f 
that  students  would  receive 
degree  "bachelor  of  fine  arts' 
photography,  provided  they  i 
pleteil  satisfactorily  a  prescribed 
course  of  study,  which  included 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  sub- 
jects {Atner.  Phot..  36,  fl6,  October, 
1042). 

Details  of  the  structure  oj  matter 
never  seen  before  were  revealed  with 
the  aid  of  the  electron  microscope 
and  photography.  Jeliey  published 
photographs  showing  the  structure 
of  tlie  developed  silver  image  as 
given   with   several   different  devel- 


nrnir  joiirnaT- 


■&ii; 


April.  I'.l4:;i.  lor  pliolui[rii|. 
the  X-ray  imautr  on  ii  Hucm 
1   Kreen-NcnMlivi- 


|-  opers   (./.  Phot.  Snc,  Amer..  8,   283, 

June-August.    1042).      Identiftcation 

&nd      cliaracterixation      of     certain 

bacterial  viruses  were  shown  to   be 

posuble  uitli  the  aid  of  the  electron 

I    microscope    by    Anderson    and    co- 

L   workers   iProc.   Nat.  Acad.  ScUncts. 

38,  127,  April.  ia42:    also  J-  Expll. 

y  Mid..7B.  881,  June  1.  1942),    (fig.  7). 

r   A  new,  less  expensive,  model  of  the 

electron  microscope  was  announced 

I    by   Zworyltin.   in   November    {N,  V, 

'  -•■  irs,  92,  18,  November  27,  ill42) 

L  very  comprehensive  plan  of 
f  microfilming  the  mail  going  to  and 
^  coming  from  the  men  and  women  of 
our  armed  forces  in  distant  lands  iias 
started  in  July,  and  by  autumn  of  the 
year  standard  letter  forms  were 
available  in  every  post  office  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  Alaslcu. 
Hawaii,  and  moat  of  the  other  remote 
locations  in  the  world  where  American 
troops  had  landed.  This  plan,  known 
aa  the  V-Mail  system,  v/as  developed 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
It  provided  for  microcopying  ail 
letters  on  to  18  mm.  film  and  sending 
the  film  rolls  by  rapid  transportation. 


"""'       made    possi- 
sTPKifit  Wor'  ■  ble.   in  July 

idul  V,S.  Nuvy  Photosrarli       *lle  pla>ing 

symphony 
many  months,  or  perhaps  years, 
earlier  than  it  could  have  been 
done  otherwise.  This  was  the 
Seventh  Symphony  of  the  Russian 
composer,  Shostakovich,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  written  during  the 
siege  of  l^ningrad  in  1041.  A  total 
of  2.52  pa^es  was  copied  on  to  HMi 
feet  of  36  mm.  film,  and  then  flown 
most  of  the  distance,  lO.lHH)  miles, 
from  Kuibyshev.  U.S.S.R.,  to  New 
York,  where  the  symphony  was 
given  iti  premiAre  in  America,  at  the 
NBC  btudios,  under  the  direction 
ol  Toscanini  {Life.  13.  3."i,  Augu,>:t 
i    i»42)  (Kig.  0). 

\  photographic  unit,  especiilty 
designed  to  make  PhotoHa.ih  pictures 
on  Kodachrome  of  body  cavities  was 
descnbed  by  Brubaker  nnd  llolinger 
(J.  UhiI.  Phot.  Assoc..  10.  S3.  Decem- 
lier.  1U4I).  General  roentgeno- 
graphic  examination  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  was  extended 
during  the  year.  An  analysis  oi  the 
suitability  of  available  methods  by 
de  Lorimer  indicated  that  the  choice 
was  stereoscopic  4  by  5  inch  plioto- 
roentgenognms  {Hailiiihgy,  38,  4(i2, 


film. 


The  application  at  aerial  phiA"- 
graphy  to  geomorphology  wat 
described  by  Smith.  Tbis  ^anch  ol 
the  sticnce  of  geology  is  devoted  to 
the  explanatory  description  of  tliF 
to[Kigraphy  of  the  earth  [Phulngtam- 
fieliic  l-ng..  B.  I2».  1042).  Seven! 
chapters  of  a  forthcoming  Ixjok  on 
I'hologrammetry  were  published . 
these  dealt  with  the  testing  of  the 
photogrupliii;  quality  iif  aenal 
negatives,  photo  inter|)retation. 
atereoscopy.  and  clas^ficatioc  ol 
forest  vegetation  from  aerial  photo- 
graphs [Phologrammrlric  Eng.,  S, 
22  et  SCI-.  1942). 

The  application  oi  high-speeil 
photogra])hy  to  industrial  problem; 
was  discussed  by  Eyies,  who  included 
a  comprehensive  bibliography  with 
his  article  (J.  Set.  Inslrutntnls.  IB, 
17S,  September,  1941,  reprinted  in 
J.  Bnt.  Kitumal.  Soc.  5,  1 14, 
October,  1(142). 

Physical  MeaBurements 

The  control  of  photographic  print- 
ing by  measured  characteristics  of 
the  negative  was  investigated  and 
reported  in  a  comprehensive  paper  by 
Jones  and  Nelson.  Psychophysical 
statistical  methods  were  usol  to 
study  the  problem,  and  many  thou- 
sands of  prints  were  judged  (or 
quality  by  a  number  of  oliservets  to 
determine  the  best  print.  It  was 
found  that  the  shadow  density  of  a 
negative  is  a  more  reliable  guide  for 
determining  correct  printing  exposure 
than  the  highlight  density.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  was  stated  that  "a 
negative  should  be  printed  so  that 
its  minimtim  density  falls  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  D-log.  E  curve  at  the 
point  where  speed  is  measured"  (J. 
Opt.  Soc.  Amrr..  32,  558.  October, 
1942). 

A  revised  list  of  the  recommendwl 
practices  of  the  Society  of  Motion 
llcture  Engineers  was  published  in 
May.  These  recommendations,  cov- 
ering many  diverse  subjects,  siith 
as  camera  and  projecture  aperture-i. 
projection  reels,  cutting  and  ]H'r- 
forating  film  stock,  etc,  are  suli- 
miltcil  from  lime  to  time  to  the 
American  Standards  Association  and, 
if  approved,  they  become  either  an 
American  Standard  or  an  .\raencan 
Hecommended  Practice  (7.  Soc.  Mvl 
Pill.  Krii:  .  38.  4().'J.  May.  IU42|. 

I'sctiil  d.ita  on  the  optical  and 
mei-li.iiiiL:il  iharacteristics  of  16  mm. 
motion  puture  projectors  were 
prep^irnl  l>y  Stephens.  It  was  stig- 
gested  that  these  data  could  be  used 
in  the  preparation  of  specifications 
ivorning  the  procuremeivt   ol  pro- 
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(Cirtular  No.  C437  Nat.  Bur. 

tsindaTds,   1942).     Inlormation  was 

I  published  by  Snyder  on  the  acoustic 

I  performance  of  18  mm.  sound  motion 

I    picture    projectors.       Measurements 

on    representative    equipment    were 

made,    and    improvements   in   such 

apparatu<i  were  Huggested    (Circular 

No,  C43fl  Nat.  Bur.  Standards,  19*2). 

I'hc  British  Standards  Institution 

i^siKcl  a  set  of  exposure  tables  in  IB41 

(B.S  S.     !)3->)     for    general     use    by 

photograiihcrs,  particularly  those  in 

the     British     armed     (orces.       The 

preparation   of   the    data   for   tliese 

tables  was  described  by  Berg,   who 

showed    that   reasonably   consistent 

r):posure»  on  anyone  subject  could  be 

obtained  throughout  the  year  [Phot. 

J. .82.  HI7.  April,  1H42). 

Inve.stiga lions  concerning  practical 
,Hensitoni(-try  of  photographic  papers 
were  published  bv  Koraer  and 
Kajski  (Phot.J-.  82, 66.  March,  1 942] , 
and  "The  Contrast  or  'Printing 
Capacity'  of  Photographic  I'apers," 
bv  L-  V.  Chilton  {Phnt.  /.,  82,  101, 
.Vpril,  1942). 

Manufacture  of  Sensitised 
Materials 

New  sensitised  materials  were 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Government,  and 
information  on  the  nature  of  these 
developments  would  probably  not  be 
released  until  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  Much  of  the  equipment  of 
photographic    manufacturing   plants 


paper  was  i;oated  with  ail  emulsion 
layer  which  could  be  dry-stripped  and 
laminated  on  to  metal,  wood,  or 
other  suitable  sheet  material. 
Patterns  were  then  printed  on  the 
laminated  sheet,  and,  after  proces- 
sing, were  cut  up  for  use  as  templates. 
Several  firms  Eupphed  new  fine 
grain  X-ray  Hlms  for  industrial 
radiography,  which  were  used 
extensively  for  the  examination  of 
inetal  parts  of  eijuipment.  Trends  in 
the  technique  of  industrial  radio- 
graphy were  discussed  by  Seemann 
{Amcr.  Hoc.  Test.  Mat.  Butt..  No.  1 1.1, 
21,  March.  1942  :  Engineer  \\.fmAQn\ 
174,  4112,  December  18,  1942).  A 
new  X-ray  paper,  called  "Krypto- 
scrcen,"  incorporating  its  own 
intensifying  ^I'.reen,  was  marketed  in 
Kngland  [Nature.  150.  88,  July  18, 
11142). 

New  Apparatus 

Manufacture  of  cameras  and 
accessories  for  civilian  use  had  been 
curtailed  greatly  before  the  end  of 
Jtl41.  and  was  practically  stopped 
during  la42.  The  purchase  of  pre- 
cision miniature  cameras  and  amateur 
motion  picture  equipment,  remaining 
in  dealers'  stocks,  required  a  high 
priority  rating.  Nevertheless,  the 
war  .stimulated  photography  by  the 
soldier  and  his  family,  with  the  result 
that  intere.st  was  maintained,  and 
business,  especially  that  of  the  photo- 
finisher,  was  reported  good. 


the  difficult  conditions  of 
duty.  Features  of  this  device,  known 
as  the  Cunningham  Combat  Camera, 
were  a  large  full-field  finder,  a  quick-set 
four-lens  turret,  and  a  shoulder  stock 
and  notched  handgrips,  which  permit- 


474,  November,  1942)  (Fig,  10). 
description  was  also  published  of  tha 
"GS.\P"  gunsight  16  mm.  moCioil 
picture  camera,  which  was  used  both 
for  training  aerial  gunners  as  well  as 
making  a  record  of  their  hits  during 
actual  combat.  A  special  optical 
system  gave  a  view,  not  only  of  the 
gunner's  target,  but  also  of  the  sight* 
ing  apparatus  used.  An  "overrun" 
device  kept  the  camera  operating  a 
predetermined  time  after  the  pilot 
ceased  firing  (Popular  Phot..  II,  32, 
September.  1942). 

A  useful  paper  was  published  by 
Kingslahe,  dealing  with  the  develop- 
ment of  lenses  for  aerial  photography 
since  the  first  ones  were  introduced 
about  1914.  Special  lenses  designed 
in  recent  years  include  types  for 
night  photography  by  flash  bomb, 
and  survey  lenses  that  cover  a  35°  or 
4fi°  half-field,  and  are  completed 
distortionless  (/.  Opt.  Soc.  Amet..  32, 
129,  March,  1942).  The  character- 
istics  of  wide-angle  airplane  camera 
lenses  were  measured  by  Washer  (/. 
KcseanI,  Nat.  Bur.  Slaudards,  29, 
■i:a.  September,  Ht42), 


I 


armed  (orci-:'.      \'-.i;\:i 

optical  anil  i!i'  ■:.... 
ships,  tanks,  jii;:.  ..;i.i  ..i: , 
being  buill  iii  ■,11.11111:) 
ever-growing  quota  need- 
year  progressed,  more  ani 
Ihe  sensitised  materials  a 
ment  were  allocated  to  mi 


badge. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  restru  1 

imjsosed  on  all   users  o(  meljl   (n. 
duct>.      manutacluriTs      rfi|iii-~i.  ' 

lusttimers  and  deiilers   Id  ri'turii     .11 

metal  film  reels,  pack>,  and  iiii.l 

picture  reel.s  for  re-use. 

.\  fast,  moderately  hno  t;r.ii,, 
panchromatic  film  havrny  high  yri  1  u 
sensitivity  was  introduced  ior  I'rt-,-. 
photography.  The  u.se  of  mattt 
transfer  film  for  the  nuking  ni 
photographic  templates  iir  piittcrn- 
hy  the  aircraft  induslry  «  as  diBpliH.cil 
lo  a  great  extent  by  a  malte  tran.-ler 
JMJK-T.  In  like  maimer  l»  the  metluKl 
111  WM  ul  the  lormtit  product.  Iriiuslec 
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.'flopmeiita  in  e(|iiipment  used  for 
lial  process  work  in  the  motion 
lure  field  were  iliaciisiied  by 
iiilfrson  (j.  Sac,  Mot.  Pict.  Eng.. 
■lin,  October.  1942). 
Krushchev  lold  about  th«  develoji- 
nt  of  eight  different  16  mm 
lion  picture  projectors  being 
nufiittured  in  the  USSR.,  under 
\KiHofoto- 


;,  KM 


Mol. 


12). 


,    /-t 


-.1.  \i.,il  iihotographcr 
I,!' I  i2.  224,  Apnl, 
iiil^liiliLiI  details  con- 

il  <L  rt-ailmg  range  ol 
0-0  LO  3.1)  (y.  5r« 
..  38.   148,    l-ebruarv'. 


An  optica]  melliod  for  increasing 
1  depth  ol  field  of  a  motion  picture 
[i  camera  lens  was  described  by  Goid- 
I  smith.  The  system  was  based  on  a 
I  division  of  the  motion  picture  set 
I  optically  appropriate  regions, 
I "  each  region  having  identifiable 
illumination.  The  identification  and 
differential  focusing  were  made  at  the 
amerft  of  all  regional  images  within 
single  exposure  (J.  Soc.  Mol.  Picl. 
I£ng..  38,  3,  January,  11142).  Another 
scheme  for  increasing  the  dejitli  iif 
the   field   of  a   lens  consisted   of   a 

t  method  fpr  oscillating  the  lens  iibout 
23,(1UI)  times  [ler  minute  in  a  plane  of 
0.3  mm.  depth  on  the  iens  a.^is. 
Working  models  were  developed  by 
the  Bauscli  and  Iflmh  Optica! 
.Company  (N.Y.  Tima.  91.  «, 
January-  28,  1B42).  Data  were 
published  on  three  new  liktar 
anasligmat!)  of  tile  following  focal 
lengths:  H^,  II)  and  12  inches.  Two 
Kussiaa-niadt!  lenst.i  for  a  miniature 
camera,  known  as  tile  "FED,"  were 
described^  one,  a  loti  mm.  f/e.».and 
the  other,  a  5(1  mm.  (/S.Oanasligiuat. 
The  latter  toldil  he  focused  down  to 
six  inches  hy  using  a  helical  moiinL 
{Mtnialurc  Camera  Mag,.  6,  1111. 
February.  1942), 

A  portable  18  mm,  film  developing 
machine  for  field  -service  in  the  army 
was  marketed  by  H.  W.  Houston, 
Hollywood,  California  lAmrr.  Cint- 
mat.,  33,  473,  November,  1942). 
Future  trends  in  motion  picture 
laboratory  praftice  were  discussed  by 
Wratlen   (/  Brit.  Kintmat.  Soc.  5, 


Id  Liji  IV 


1(1,  January,  I!I42).  Thompson 
described  equipment  problems  facing 
the  producer  of  IB  mm.  sound  films, 
and  published  the  results  of  a  survey 
as  to  future  needs  in  thia  rapidly- 
expanding  field  (/.  Soc,  Mot.  Picl. 
i;>i£.,38.  SB,  Janu^-.  It)42}.    Several 


eful  photographic  exposure 
computer,  suitable  for  both  ground 
and  aerial  photography,  was  designed 
by  a  sub-committee  of  the  .American 
Standards  Association  at  the  request 
of  the  U-S-  Army  and  Navy.  Read- 
ings are  made  from  three  tables, 
namely  (1)  the  Light  Index  ;  {2)  the 
^cene  Index :  and  (3)  the  Film 
E:cposure  Indes,  and  the  sum  uf 
these  values  is  set  on  a  calculator  dial, 
from  which  the  proper  aperture  and 
exposure  time  can  be  read  directly. 
Besides  the  military  edition,  a 
civilian  edition  was  made  available 
IPkol.  Trade  News.  b.  9,  July,  1M2), 


fli.T.    llKtnm nilcntiiin\ii(taca/itphattanii-eBlif.C.  Onua^ihtf, 

dfiliodacc  on  o  bocurKiI  vin>i,  *0,V10K 

Ctutll !  PlBitogtapll  "       -    -   -  .-.--. 
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An  instrument  knoHn  as  the  "Solu- 
bridge"  was  described  by  Schnoll. 
which  it  was  claimed  would  be  useful 
for  the  precise  measurement  of  hypo 
tontenlratii)n  in  wash  water  {Plwl. 
J<ade  Sewi.ft.  la,  July,  1U42), 

Tbe  Photographic  Process 

Shortages  of  theraicals  were  ni>l  .i  ^ 
prions  in  the  United  States  ami 
England  as  during  the  previous  world 
nar,  although  a  few  chemicals 
ppeared  almost  entirely  from  the 
market,  as  a  result  of  the  sources  of 
supply  being  cut  off  by  enemy  action. 
Pyrogallol,  for  example,  could  not  be 
'imported  except  with  great  difficulty. 
'  '  *t  was  made  from  Chinese  gall 
.\  shortage  of  hydroquinone  in 
England  was  reported  by  Willcock. 
who  discussed  various  methods  of 
cutting  down  the  quantity  of  this 
agent  in  developers,  and  otherwise 
economising  its  use  {Brit.  J.  Phot.,  89, 
192,  May  22.  \Wi)- 

£vans,  and  co-workers,  continued 

tb^r      interesting      researches      on 

methods  of  analysis  of  photographic 

developers.     Papers  were  published 

iodide    analysis    in     a     metol- 

hydroquinone     developer     and     on 

synthetic       aged       developers       by 

analysis  (/.  Soc.  Mot.  Picl.  Eng..  38, 

,180  and   188.   February,   1942).     In 

tfae  latter  paper  it  wa,s  pointed  out 

:tbat  there  are  no  unknowns  in  aged 

developers,  the  used  solution  differing 

from  the  original  only  in  concentia- 

'  in  the  presence  of  iodide  as 

bromide. 


dtrcioptd  on  the  i 


Phcitai^ph  by  U  S 


ly  Signal  Coips 


methods  were  applied  by  Stott  in 
connection  with  developer  analysis 
{J.  Soc.  Mot.  Put.  Eng..  39,  37, 
July,  1942).  Continuous  replenish- 
ment and  chemical  control  of  motion 
picture  developing  solutions  were 
described  by  Baumbach  from  a 
theoretical  standpoint  and  as  prac- 


tised at  the  Paramount  Laboratory 
on  the  west  coast  {J-  Sot.  Mot.  Pict.  , 
/;«£..  39,  55,  July,  1942). 

Advances  made  during  the  past  I 
decade  in  methods  and  solutions  used  M 
in  photographic  development  i 
reviewed  by  Howell  [Amer.  An: 
of  Pkol..  5b.  m.  1942). 

The  use  of  sodium  liydn  „ 
sulphate  in  acid  hardening  ti:dng  ■ 
baths  was  iliiKussed  by  Woosley  and 
Pankhurst,  who  altui  described  a  new 
melting  ]Hiint  technique  to  determine 
hardemng.  The  use  ol  sodium 
,ii.ii^ii.>  .ind  lioriv  acid  in  fixing  liaths 

ukri  il  ■  ^^111 1 1,1 1  by  them  to  prevent 
-.lu.li:.-  t..iiii„Ei(,n  (PW.  ./.,  82.  12, 
Jj-iiu.iiy.  ILHJ).  Crabtree,  Muehler, 
and  Bussell  described  new  stop  an4' 
fixing  bath  formulas  aod  dealt  with' 
the  useful  economic  aspects  o_, 
melhoil^    ri(    rfviv.il    of    ^iith    hutllS 


"I 


(.-!»; 


.1', 


fl"). 


publLsh.-.!  by  Cry  and  WIil-  .  . 
which  involved  the  application  o(  oiw- 
minim  o(  a  400th  normal  iodio»' 
aolntion  to  five  locations  on  the  print 
{Amer.Pkot..^,  16.  February.  1942). 
Thorough  washing  of  prints  w&8 
considered  very  important,  to  avoitl 
snbseiiuent     formation    of    sulphidcl 


for  n 


L-  turliidily  produced  by  Ihe  Rog»^ 
trabtrce  mercuric  chloride  test,  '  " 
residual  h\'po  in  aerial  negatives,  \ 
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«.l^  wt'ltumti,!  by  the  reailers  nl 
■fficial  publication. 

notable  books  ol  the  yeat 


C.  li-  K-  Mees.  Tht  TheoTV  i-f  tk, 
I'halugraphir  J'racens.  MacmilUn  Co  . 
New  York,  This  monumental  work 
rr]iTesRnts  a  compilation  of  tbc  mort 
impiirtaiit  investigations  in  phot'i- 
Ri.iphu  theory,  that  have  lieeii 
I'l-iiU-il  in  M'verdi  languages,  anil  inn 
i|jii[-iii   ol   Journals,  during  tlif  la.,! 

njiiiLiliM-s.  Mho  iirc  members  of  Ihi- 
ataff  u(  tlif  Koilak  Re^search  l.al«ta- 
tories.  ami.  iittorcliiig  to  the  preface, 
is  inteniled  "to  provide  a.  gynerjl 
handbook  oj  the  iiubject  3s  a  guide  to 


the  1 1 


r  Bibllograpby 

Although  the  size  of  many  ol  the 

photographic  journals  was  reKtrii;ted 

[   Komewhal,     as    a     result    of    \m)>ci 

'    shortages,  Ilii>niinilier  (il  pulilitiilioits 


The  VDlome  i^in- 
tains  1, 124  pages. 

I,.  \V  Brownell,  SaturtU  Hiiloty 
with  ti  Cfimrra.  American  Phott>. 
Kraphit  Tublishing  Co.,  Boston  , 
J.  1{.  Koebuck  and  H,  a  Staehle. 
Phologrophy.  lis  Snrnc§  and  Practice. 
Appleton-Century  Co.,  New  York , 
C.  W.  Miller.  Pnnciplta  of  Pheto- 
gtaphii:  ReproilHclUm.  Macmillan  Co , 
New  York;  J.  W.  Bagley.  A^ro- 
photography  and  Atrosurvcving, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York  : 
C,  C.  Scott.  FAalvgrapkic  Etndena, 
Vernon  l^w  llook  Co.,  lOulHs  City ; 
„    .    .  Y.  I.  Bokinek.  Theory  and  JPraaicc  of 

nounced  in  March.     It  was  pointed    Colour     Photography     (in     Hnssianj. 

out,  however,  that  the  Camera  Craft  Goskinoiidat ;  IC.  Steqgei,  Die 
'ublishins  Company  would  coii-  heginnende  Pkntni^raphit  im  Spiegel 
toin  TagesintuK^en  and  Tagt^ltucJteTii 
1S.1'J  -  1B.17,  Warxhurg  -  Augmlihle 
C.  l\  llobau,  Jr,.  Mulitm  Pictuta 
Ikr  .SA..if,  Ameriwn  Ccruk:^ 
h:d  Ufa  lion,  Washingtoa. 


s  businc»>  as  a  pnbli!iher 
Llor    i>r    pholograi 
?xi»insion  of  the  Joi 


biHjks. 


A   GUIDE   TO    RAW    MATERIALS 


^^H      In  times  ol  jM-ate  Ihi  in  lUHlnaJist     whose  reijuirefflents  do  not  i,  ill  for  prjvisuns     iiumiiiariscd      an<l     Ih 

^^P^   but   httip   pre  Mini  IP  t   witl     raw       nnstant   supplies       lor   them   this  id  lres*i  i  f  the  Control  is  fpven    SmI 

^^»  material        n  rl      i  111  ii  peniibk  i  ma  a  of  mffrmabonia  of  the  higl 

r  aeven  hunilred  irtiiles  e^l  [       iH    \  ilue  and  it  is  promise  1 

used  as  ra  I   matenals  thit  n      lU\      ddenda  will  be  pub 

In  most  cases  it  s  ivs  hsl  i  1   I  lily  thanges  in  loulrol 

Icrial  IS   how    ind  from  in  I  j  r    p     ri       Ihtre  is  one  oil   r 

Im       I  1         I    Ti        le  11     cbldiiit  1    and  usuHlly  scrvin  th    Mm  sirv  of  SuppU  null 

ivailable    demands  haM!  in      its   more  imiorUnt   utea       It   tells  oHcr   and  Ihjt      ould  be  a  guide  i 

(.rcased  in  sgme  cases  bevond  behel      whether  or  not  there  is  an\  toiitrol  subslit  itti   lor  thit  is  almost  as  din. 

and  so   the   whole  question   oi  raw     and    if  so    to  what  extent       it  also  a  want  to-da\   as  the  guide  to  raw 

material  supplies  has  become  mon     indicdtes    nhether   hLcnt-es    are   re  material<<        In    the    meantime     the 

complex,      more     difficult    and      of    i|uired   for  export  or  import    from  Rau    Ptlutenals   Ouide   is   here   and 

necessity    in  many  cases    controlled     uhom  or  where  such  lii.eni.es  can  be  uekome 

by  Statutory  Ordcn,  \m\  Controls         ibtaiued     and    an\     realnttions    to         The  Ciiide  is  obtainable  Imm  H  M 

In  the  case  of  thi  realh  hiK  ton      whith  tluv   in  subjut  Stationery      Olh  i       \Drk       II   ust 

sumers  thesemallers-irevL   II  known  11  thire  n  i  L  mtr  >l  Ihi,  ni  ilLinals  Imiibi.  lav     UC   1      ir   thr  wj,h    uu 

but  that  IS  not  so  with  the  man>  users    i  jiertd  jre  indicittd    IK  Sli  lul  rj  boukselkr    pLt  onii  shillinj; 
who  only  requirt  small  aniouiits   or    Orders  involved  an  listed  and  their  II    W    Greenwood 
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OMMENTS  ON  A  YEAR'S  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  D.  McMaster.  F.R.P.S. 


This  commentaiy  on  some  of  the  progress  of  colour  photoin^aphy  was  pN'on  by  the 
President  of  The  Ro\'al  Photographic  Society,  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Svviety 

with  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society,  on  Febnury  (>th.  I^M3. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photv»graphio 
Society,  49,  Lower  Mosley  Street :  Mr.  C.  \V.  Bradley.  F.R.P.S..  was  in  iho  chair. 
It  is  our  custom  to  publish  in  this  issue  annually  a  review  of  pn>gress  in  coloiu*  photo- 
graphy during  the  preceding  year,  and  Mr.  McMaster *s  lecture  admirably  simvos  tliis 

purpose. 


TTHEN,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  yoi:  were  i;*.HKl 
V  enough  to  invite  me  to  talk  before  your  Sov.ieiy.  I 
took  the  opportunity*  of  discussing  some  ot  iho 
e  interesting  and  more  unusual  applications  ot  colour 
tography.  At  that  time  I  indicated  to  you  thai  there 
e  some  ne^'  developments  in  hand  and  that  st'vor.il 
:heni  would  be  of  immense  interest  to  the  photo- 
)hic  world.  I  promised  that  if  I  were  invited  ti>  speak 
ou  again  I  would  endeavour  to  place  bofi)re  yt)u  tlio 
y  of  one  or  two  of  the  issues  of  our  development  aiul 
arch  work.  So  when  your  Secretary-  wrote  to  me  Li^t 
mer,  I  readily  agreed  to  journey  to  Manchester  iiml 

over  some  of  the  new  products  whicli  have  l>een 
ed  on  the  market  during  the  past  year.  Mucli  oi 
t  1  shall  say  to-day  is  already  known  to  many  of  you. 
I  hope  that  the  repetition  will  not  be  boring  and  that 
t  of  it  may  be  new. 

is  a  constant  source  of  astonishment  to  me  tliat  the 
rest  in  colour  photography  should  have  remaineil  so 
t  during  a  period  when  supplies  have,  perforce,  been 
tly  Umited,  and  the  opportunity  for  personal  partiii 
on  has  been  virtually  nil.  Never  l)efore  in  tlic  liisti)ry 
)hotographic  journalism  has  there  been  so  nnnii 
ten  on  colour  work  as  at  the  present  time.  Never  lia\  <» 
e  been  so  many  entertaining,  instructive  and  provm 
■^  articles  as  are  now  api>earing  in  the  technical  I'res-^ 

it  were  pos-sible  for  rae  to  present  in  chart  lorin  tlie 
c  oi  human  interest  in  the  arts  and  sciemes  ol  photo 
hy  during  the  past  one  hundred  \ears,  there  would 
?ar  at  varying  intervals  upward    surges    wiiu  h  uf 
v  attribute  to  new  thoughts  on  coUjur  j»iiotogr.jj)li\ 

tirst  important  bump  on  the  curve  nuglit  well  hi- 
nd the  year  1861,  when  Clerk-Maxwell  ^.iv*-  hi-.  m<>\v 
)u.-»  lecture  before  the  Royal  ln.siitutioTi  amiicin  <•  on 
heor\'  of  colour  vision,  liiereafter  the  .sttMilil\  t  i  ^m:; 
c  would  show  a  disturbauie  .irouml  lS«)l».  whiii  I  om 

»  du  Hauron  published  hi>  book.  I.es  ComU  in  <  ii 
.t>graphie."  And  so  t)ii  the  mrve  would  imi.  .Iioum.- 
i urges  of  interest  caused  by  i\'V>  in  isuo  |«ilin  |ol\ 
ublin,  in  1894,  Lumi^re.  with  the  .\ulo(  hiomi-  jil.itr  .. 
i04,  and  Finlay  a  few  years  later.  I)iiniu;  tin-  p.i  i 
ity  years  amazing  progress  has  been  niaintaiiM-d.  .md 
:urve  would,  of  necessity,  show  a  s<'ii(.'>  nl  bmiii»>  .nid 
e>  almost  continuous  in  nature.  'rinM«ha\i-  ipp«-.iHd 
re  us  the  first  Kmlatfjlor  lilm  with  it-  Icun.  ido 
ice  :  Dufaycolor  -  still  .in  <*\«  <.'llent.  and  ini  .t'.'ortli\ 
iuni  of  artistic  exi)ie.s-^ion  .  Koda<  hronn-.  \;'.t.ii  olm 
now  the  new  !\o<hi«  olor 

is  not  my  intention  to  j)ii--»  o\er  the  e.\««'llfMt  wmk 
:h  has  been  done  lor  -^o  in.inv  vears  bv  lliost*  roloiii 


phoiographer>  who  have  usevl  ^oKuii  .seusuixe  enudsuMis 
linked  up  with  suitable  iiUeis.  and  wlu»  budt  t\»i  then" 
Uses  camems  which  have  exposed  ihosv*  emulsions  b\ 
single  or  multiple  expvvsiue  Iheii  woiU  has  been  ol  the 
highest  v^rder.  but  my  vh--cussu>n  ilti-,  .utenuHMi  hes 
largely  vuitside  ot  this  pro\  nice  >«niulailv.  I  am  not 
unmindtul  ot  the  success  which  has  attended  the  etioi'ts 
of  siK  h  workeis  in  ihe  v  niemalogiaph  tield  as  UaNpar, 
Kellv  or  Pr.  Kalimis,  wnli  his  -^uprih  rcihiiicoloi.  to 
mention  only  a  h'w  It  wdl  be  exideiii  to  \imi.  howevei. 
that  we  must  not  take  time  iiv>w  lorvpUue  thesr  sj venial 
iseil  divisions 

The  ci>iitnbiith»iis   lo  the   hleiatine  ou  n»loui    pholo 
graphs-  during  the  past  \eai  vu  so  ha\i-  io\eied  an  euoi 
nious  tieUl.       We  ha\i'  hail  stones  on  ihr  appluations  to 
ailvertisiiig.    on    plu»to>;i.iph\     with    polaiisrd    hghl.    on 
coli>iir  plu>to  miv  logiaphv.  iiu'du  al  photo).;i.iphv,  wn  tlir 
uses  ol  coloiii  111  the  studies  ol  l»ioUii;\.  lnMaiiv.  and  /«hi 
logy,  and  on  ^eologx .  mniei.doi;\  .\\u{  petioi*iiin|i\     l-vnn 
.istroiioniN     h.e>    not    been    iiei^lrt  ted         I  hi-ie    lia\e    breii 
liot.d  lou  >  oil  t  oil  MM    photo'.-i  .iph\   ol  piiiiliiii;  .    .n  I   i  oHim 
tioils.   rti    .   on    ihv-   drti-itioii   ol    l.dvrd    -.l.iuip.     iMI   aellal 
piu>toL^i.ipli\        dllio(i)',h   till.   Ill-Id   I-   ii.iIiii.dU    ii'>tiik(iut 

.liul  OM  .1  WiMJlh  III  -.1  li'llllht      Mid  llldll  >tll.d  .ipplli    itlolll 

hi  till-  I.I  .1  ii.iiiii'd  pioxiiiii-  \M  lii\i'  |i  iiiud  ol  Ihii 
letoidiiu;  III  I  III'  «i>li>iii  III  .iiip  |iiilil>li  .  ii|  ilti  phulii 
^l.ipliv  III  the  I  li.iiii'tiii',  iiiimii  .  Ill  lliiii  i>-.iiti  liliiti  nil 
iiinloi  pi.liiii-.  •i)|i>iii  piinliiir.  Ill  li  -.iili  iitil  I  liiiU  III 
llir  iiplii  il  piiiptilir.  Ill  piiiil  liliii  ■  III.  iiitiui  tl  llliti 
■  I  II K  1 1  IK-  III  liliii  III  ml  ii  I  I  •  lhil>  •  •  •  till  •■  III  ill  d  I  11  III  11  I 
i(--.iii.  -iiid  ijiviiii',  iiil.  hi\i  ill  I'll  II  iii-lii.l  Kill  .III  Ii 
pi  I  i|)i-i  t  it-        .1'.      I  .n  11  nil-  .  1 1  II    ill  1 1 1  III- 1  II        I il  I    I  It  II  \ 

I '  I . I ' .  1 1 1  1 1  \        1 1 . 1 1 1 1  < '  It  1 1 1  '      I II 1 1     1 1 p 1 1 1    1 1     I  1 1  1 1   I ■  I •  1 1    1 1 1    ■     1 1 . 1  \  I 
Ill-Ill  d<  III  iiiiiii-i  I 

I  II  1 1 II-  I  'i  I-       In  !■  |l  III  i  I    II  I     1 11  ■  II    I  il     I-  -II  I  •!    II  I  ii  II   .   iiid 
III   I  I  ml    I-     1 1  ii  -   pi  I  ill       ii  H I  1 1    pi  11  il  ■  I.  I  1 1  ■!  I    I       I  III  I    I  III    -I  I  III  \ 

•  >  I    I  ■  1 1  I  1 1  1 1     I   I     III      .  I  1 1  •  I    I   11 1 1 :  - 1 1  I  I   M  •  d      I  I  M  I  I  I    1 1 1        1 1   I  .  I      I  •!  I   1 1    \\  I  1 1 

1 1 1  ■  1 1 1-.  I  III  \  |i  >\  III  ilii  .11  1 1 1 1 1  III  III  1 1 1  1 1  1 1  II  1 1  I.I  I  ■!  I  I 
In  I  pi-  1 1  -.-.ill  Mill  I  ••  >  ■  HI  i>  |i  1 1  •  I  I  lo  id  ii  III  1 1  I  nil  III  II  ill  iiiii- 
iil     1 -,'  ■  I   III    fill     iiiil     l.iinliiir    •  >  iiil  I  1 1  III  I  h  III  ■     .1       I     III-    Ihiill. 

V\    It   II  p.l   I    t   |l     III     II  I    III   i|||-|ll  III         III!  I     |l     I        I    II    I  I        I    III       ,1         will       I  III 

III  III-  Il  >  I  III-  llilf  lilt' I -II I  I  I  1. 1  I  .1 1  II  I  mini  nil  I  Ii  III.  liul  will 
III-  III    |>l  .11  t  |i  .il    \  .iliii- 

\  dl  I  III;'  ill  III  d  •  I  iiil  i  llml  !•  '11  In  I  III  III'  I  1 1  nil  i  .  I  h  il 
\<\  hi  J  I  I  M.n  \il  on  ill  In  .  p  ipi  I  -III  il  i  K  1 1\  •-  I  11111111 
M I  ■.  t  Iiil-  .1  inM  I  '1'  mi  l\'i  pi  I  nbii  1 1'  III  '  pi  I  I  II I  i  •!  I  n  \  ii^'Uil , 
l!MI,  III  / /■•  I 'hul'iri ■t/-hn  /fninil  I  In  |'>pii  r.i\<'iiili 
i'\i  •jli-nl  I'.n  lif',|iMiiii|  till  Iiil  I  oil  idi  I  ilii-ii  'il  ii  pioiliii 
ll'ili  Iti  .iti\  iii|i>iil  iiii-driiiii  \  1  .1  |ii  .!•  Ill  .d  •  mil  1 ,1  >|  In 
III!    ,  Ml      I      I      It.ikiM  pilbll   lii-d  III  Mil    (   ./M/f  f  i(.    H-pti-iulivv  , 
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11)4:,  .1  pajKT  on  "In(liR'i.t  Separations  lor  Making  Color 
Prints,"  in  wliii  li  liv  di'scribcd  tlu*  making  ot  loloiir 
sci)aration  negatives  for  colour  prints  Ironi  colour  trans- 
parencies. He  discussed  hrielly  colour  printing  in  general, 
and  then  the  U'^e  of  a  grey  step  wedge,  lie  described  a 
sim])le  set-up  for  making  contact  ncrgative^  from  the 
trans]>arency.  and  suggested  that  the  transj>anMit  grey 
wedge  be  used  alone  tor  trial  e\j)osiires.  lining  givirn 
exposure  ta^t^)r'^.  in  order  to  mh  ure  th<^  ( orre*.  t  <'Xposure 
factors  with  miiiinnim  wa>te  ol  Idin  More  reicntly.  in 
the  Juuincil  (>i  the  r/i>)!,'i^iaphii  S>Hittv  <)/  Auuiua, 
Volume  S.  Number  0.  Mr.  Clurle"'  H.  Miller  h.i>  (ontrib- 
uted  an  article  <in  ■("()l(»r  Prints  trofn  Kodachroine."  Mr. 
Miller's  ^tory  i.-^  simple  and  j>ra(  tital.  and  torms  a  most 
valuable  >ui>plement  to  tin'  literature  on  the  subject. 

In  riic  rhol(>i:tiipli!t  fcitnitil.  May.  [\)\'2.  Mr.  (J.  Scott 
liushe  discus.-ed  the  meaning  and  ettei  t  of  colour  temj)er- 
ature.  and  this  artii  le  is  well  worth  your  consideration. 
The  Hntii,h  JiHtniiil  of  I'hntoii}apliy.  Man  h  l.Sth  and  2oth, 
J 942,  issues,  give  a  thorough  review  of  recent  (  ommercial 
ventures  in  colour  photography. 

In  the  A]iril.  11142,  i-«>sue  ol  The  J'yim.^.s  I\ni;niit  f.'^' 
Monthly,  Mr.  H.  b.  W.  Selman  discusse.-.  a  new  line  of 
approach  to  an  old  ]>roblem  in  his  pa])er  'The  Kod.dv 
Muorescence  Process  of  Coloilr  Reproduction."  Sj^ecial 
water  colour  paints,  containing  a  compound  which  lluor- 
esces  in  ultra  violet  light,  have  Immmi  designed  for  use  in 
the  preparation  of  coloured  original  sketc  hes  for  photo- 
mechanical reproduction.  'Ihe  amount  of  lluoresLent 
material  adde(l  to  paints  is  related  to  the  inks  which  are 
subsequently  to  be  emj)loyed  in  ])rinting  in  such  a  manner 
that  colour  correction  is  effected  automatically  during  the 
exposure  of  the  .se])aration  negatives.  I'.xposure  for  V)lue 
and  green  lilter  negatives  is  to  arc  illuminati(m,  using 
hoods  fitted  with  special  comj^ensating  filters  which. 
Iran.smit  ultra  violet,  blue  violet  and  green  light  ;  the 
black  printer  and  red  hlter  negatives  are  made  with 
unscreened  light  falling  on  the  copy.  Continuous  t(nie 
plates  are  recommended  in  order  to  keep  drjw  n  ex})osure 
times  ;  an  infra  red  ])latt?  should  be  used  for  the  bhu  k 
printer  negative.  Sketihes  are  j)repared  by  ii^nig  the 
special  paints  in  the  normal  way.  since  the  (luorc>cen»  e  is 
invisible  in  ordinary  light.  Nt)  snpj>lie.^  ot  ai)j)araliiN  nr 
materials  lor  this  )^roces>.  are  available  in  tlii>  country 
•It  present. 

Of  outstanding  interest  is  tlu*  im  reaped  use  ol 
coloured  ])hotogr.iphy  in  some  ol  our  more  j)i>pul.ir 
illustrated  perifulRals.  In  some  mstanct-s  ordinarx'  litli<» 
methods  have  been  emj)loyed.  but  in  the  i  .isi-  oi  one 
weekly,  a  modilied  J)ultgeii  screen  i)nj(t>-  i>^  UM-d.  I5\' 
this  j^rocess  ]>hotogra\ure  ])rinliiig  surf-ucs  arc  pmdui  t-d 
by  (.'tching  through  a  resist  prepared  trom  rcgistt-iing 
half-tone  and  lonlinuous-tonc-  images,  .i  iMrhdu  Ii-.«sik- 
forming  part  ol  the  said  rc-'ist  being  used  lu  re»ci\c  at 
least  the  coniinnnus-tdiic  image.  1  he  l.itli-r  iiia\  bi* 
lonneil  by  making  an  ink  print  Ironi  a  halt  toiiv  original 
plate  and  making  thcn-trom  a  J)h^ltng^aplli^  print  Imnimi; 
the  image  sullu  lently  bliiirt  d  to  nblilciMtc  lli«'  lull  tiHic 
lormation.  In  one  nicliiiMl  ilu-  two  iiii.iges  ;iri-  priiii<'d  iii 
siiperimposition  on  ]iosiii\r  mateiicd  \slii«  li  i--  thru  u^cd 
to  print  on  a  larbon  tis.-^ue.  In  a  m()diru\iti(.)n.  an  ink 
print  on  a  tran.-]).irent  .surla(  e  i.-'  prinli'd  on  to  carl.'on 
tissue  and  also  on  to  a  solt  working  negati\e  matcri.d.  a 
positive  from  whicli  is  then  i>rinie(.l  in  register  uii  ilie 
carbon  tissue.  The  origiucd  j)late  ma\-  also  ha\e  ilie 
hollows  filled  with  ink  ami  an  intaglio  ]>rint  taian 
theridrom.  the  resulting  negati\'e  lujing  ]>r;nied  on  to 
pi.)sitive  materi.d,  whicli  is  Ms(.f|  id  piini  .i-  .i!.ii\c.  I  Im 
iidlf-tone  negatiN'c  m.iy  aixi  bi  jMiulrd  oi:  j  icr-ist  l.i\ci. 
which  Is  tleveloped.  ainl  .i  i  arbon  lis.siic  pmit'il  Ii'M);  iJu' 
continuou.s-t<)ne  negative  su]ierinipo-ed  theictwi.  or  the 
two    negatives    may    be    printed    on    separate    c.iibon 


ti.ssues.    which    are    develoiMid    and    suiwrimposed.    .\ 
single  strength  of  acid  may  be  used  for  the  etching. 

Printing  by  this  process  in  colour  is  by  four-coluu: 
notary  gravure-  -yellow,  red.  blue  and  black  printing  oa 
high-speed,  reel-fed  presses  from  Kodachrome  traifr 
parencies. 

So  min. h  for  a  hurried  and  completely  inadenuatt 
review  (d  the  published  stories  on  colour  photography. 
Just  as  hurriedly  and,  I  am  afraid,  even  more  inade- 
<piately,  I  mention  .several  of  the  developnient>  of  the 
year  w  hi(  h  have  created  widespread  interest,  and  which 
are  likely  to  leave  a  lasting  impression.  1  sliall  sjxakof 
thnc  :  (I)  The  Kcnlak  Masking  I*anchromatic  iMlm  ;  lii 
Kodacolor  film  and  paper ;  {'.i)  the  Kodatron  lamp. 
Because  it  can  be  most  simply  explained  and  disposed  ol 
in  thi.s  (list  iission,  J  mention  the  masking  film  rtr>t. 

In  making  sej)aration  negatives  from  colour  trany 
l)arencies.  use  is  made  of  a  masking  technique  to  control 
the  contrast  of  any  individual  negative  and  thus  impro« 
the  tinal  colour  rendering.  In  making  duplicates  from 
Kodachrome  transparencies,  it  has  been  found  that 
tonsiderable  control  of  the  (quality  can  be  obtained  by  the 
u.se  of  a  single  mask.  As  with  all  such  processes,  problem* 
of  exactly  registering  the  mask  with  the  origmal,  and 
keeping  them  in  register,  are  of  great  practical  importance 
and  exact  registration  is  made  more  difticult  when 
c:onditions  of  temperature  and  humidity  alter. 

Largely  to  surmount  these  difficulties,  K(xlak  masking 
panchromatic  film  was  introduced.  This  is  a  dr\' 
strii)ping  material  on  a  temporary'  safety  film  base.  The 
stripping  layer  bears  a  line  grain  panchromatic  emulsion, 
and  by  means  of  a  special  technique,  involving  the  use  of 
a  simple  haiul-wringer,  the  stripping  layer,  with  its 
emulsion,  is  removetl  from  the  temporary  support,  and 
transferred  to  the  Kodachrome  transparency,  wth 
})anchronuitic  emulsion  adhering  to  the  Kodachrome 
image.  An  ex})osure  is  then  made  through  the  film  base, 
using  a  printing  light,  the  colour  of  which  can  be  con-  | 
trolled  by  the  u.se  of  a  suitable  Wratten  filter  (No.  2.'>.  a 
deep  red.  is  recommended). 

Ihe  Koilachrome  film  is  now  immersed  in  a  suitable 
df'veloper.  when  the  ]>anchromatic  emulsion  develops  uji 
to  a  contiMst  which  can  be  controlled  by  altering  the 
length  ol  time  of  developer.     After  the  normal  fixing, 
washing,  and  drying  have  been  completed,  the  Koda- 
clironic  tr.iiisp.ireiu  y  will  now  be  masked  so  that  it  ba.> 
an  iiK  rc.isL'd  density  in  the  highlights  and  in  the  cc^onied 
areas  iraiisparent  to  red  (e.g.,  the  red  and  yellow  areas). 
riieie  will  be  liiile  or  no  density,  however,  added  to  tbe 
shadows  or  to  the  blue  and  green  areas.  • 

1  he  c-lt«-»  t  ol  .ill  tlii>  is  to  reduce  the  general  contnitof 
tlic  Kodai  liroine.  .iiul  to  introduce  a  colour  correction 
rfsultin^i  III  an  inii»rovement  of  the  final  quality  bf  the 
diipliiatc  lin.illy,  tiic  mask  can  be  reaiidily  stripped 
iK'in  the  KodaUiroiiic  original  without  causing  any 
d^iin.i;.,'!-. 

IN-riiap-  lit  iiiaiiy  ui  you  here  the  most  interestiiig 
dexciojunciit  to  be  .iiiiiouiii  t'd  during  the  past  year  is 
tli.it  ol  K(m1.u«)1oi  iicgatiN es  and  KcKlacolor  prints.  This 
.ii'inouiircnu-iU  lia-^  b<-(-n  duly  heralded  in  the  lay  praiias 
Weil  <\~  ill  the  v.iri«>us  t("clinical  journals  devoted  Ip^  or 
toin  iiiiig  ujion.  ] •holography.  It  will,  perhaps,  then' only 
be  ncM.'.->sary  lor  me  to  remind  you  that  the  film  is 
vleve](ipcd  to  a  «.oin])li;nu-nt.iry  negative,  from,  v^uch 
]»riiiis  oil  i..i])(.r  (an  be  made  by  the  same  process.  The 
l\o(I.K(ilor  ti!in  i.>  suj^jtln-il  ni  six  roll  film  sizes,  to  wit. 
No.  IJT.  \o.  IlMi  N...  <;•_•(».  Nm.  IKi.  No.  GlOand  No.  !£!■ 
li  1;.  |ii. ..••--(■. I  l\-  {]]••  -11  iiiulaclurer  to  a  negative,  ami 
tln-ii  il-v  pJMMt'L'.r.iplMi-  I. HI  li;ive  i>rints  made  from  the 
ucg.»ti\r  ol  Ills  I  lioi«  c.  ,iiid  these  prints  are  on  a  paper 
b.isc.  All  I  he  punts  aie  nia<le  by  projection,  and  fire 
siip])lied  idways  in  the  same  width,  irrespective  of  the 
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f  the  negative.  The  length  depends  upon  the 
f  the  negative. 

vill  bear  with  me,  I  am  sure,  if  1  project  on  to  the 
few  slides  which  serve  to  explain  the  very  simple 
by  which  Kodacolor  is  made.  First,  let  me 
that  the  product  is  available  because  of  the  fact 
iplers  in  their  emulsion  layers  are  not  dissolved 
:elatm  layer  itself,  but,  to  quote  Dr.  Mees,  "are 
.ri  very  small  particles  of  organic  materials,  which 
them  from  the  gelatin  and,  at  the  same  time. 
the  silver  bromide  from  any  interaction  with  the 
1.  When  development  takes  place,  the  oxidation 
of  the  developing  agent  dissolves  in  the  organic 
I  and  there  reacts  with  the  couplers,  so.that  the 
I  formed  in  the  small  particles  diN]>erse(l  through 

inal  item  of  interest  to  all  plioU^raphers.  as  well 
lose  particularly  partial  to  colour  work,  is  the 
)a  Speedlamp.     Derived  from  work  and  experi- 


mp  consistsof  a  gaseous  discharge  lamp  containing 
.re  of  the  rare  gases.  Krypton  and  Xenon,  The 
:  of  the  gaseous  mixture  is  arranged  so  that  its 
J  potential  is  above  the  2,001}  volts  to  which  the 
12  mfd.  condenser  is  charged  through  a  Irans- 
ind  rectifier. 

scharge  the  condenser  through  the  flash  tube,  a 
Itage  pulse  is  sent  through  the  gas  mixture,  which 
it  and  allows  the  charge  from  the  condenser  to 
ccompanied  by  a  vivid  light  flash  of  short 
1.  The  high  voltage  pulse  is  controlled  by  a 
jn  trigger  circuit. 

lirection  of  the  flash  and  its  brightness  depend  on 
acity  of  the  condenser.  For  the  full  1J2  mfd, 
icr,  the  instantaneous  candle  power  within  the 
i  the  reflector  is  about  fifty  million,  and  the  dura- 


tion of  the  flash  about  one  tive- thousandth  of  a  second. 

It  the  condenser  capacity  is  reduced  to  7  mfd.,  the 
instantaneous  candle  power  is  reduced  to  about  five 
million,  and  the  duration  of  the  flash  to  about  one 
thirty -thousandth  of  a  second. 

The  unit  is  operated  from  50  cycle  AC,  mains. 

Already  performii^  yeonaan  service  in  war  industry, 
the  Speedlamp  has  now  turned  its  talented  eye  in  the 
direction  of  colour  photography,  and  already  first-class 
results  have  been  achieved. 

.And  now,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  present 
to  you  a  wide  variety  of  exhibits,  which  will  indicate  to 
you  the  possibilities  of  some  of  the  materials  now  • 
available  for  colour  photography. 

Colour  Slides  of  Pliotoelectrlc  Stress  Analysis 

'l"hu  sliiie  ivith  a  light  background  is  the  normal  type 
of  pl»>lograph  obtained  when  investigating  the  .stresses 
in  a  chair  holding  a  railway  line  to  a  sleeper.  The 
coloured  lines  show  the  distribution  of  the  stresses,  while 
their  "order"  represents  the  magnitudes  of  the  stresses. 
High-order  lines  may  l>c  seen  round  the  lower  comers  of 
the  rere'is  in  the  chair,  and  under  the  bolts  holding  the 
chair  to  the  sleeper.  The  stresses  between  the  chair, 
rail  and  the  "key"  or  wedge  are  seen  to  tie  fairly 
irregular.  The  black  areas  in  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
rail  show  that  these  parts  are  not  afiected  by  the  action 
of  the  wedge,  since  no  stres.ses  are  present. 

The  slide  with  a  dark  background — taken  with  plane 
polarised  light,  instead  of  circularly-polarised — shows  a 
set  of  black  lines  superimposed  on  the  coloured  pattern. 


every  point  along  these  li 
are  acting  either  vertically  < 
type  of  photograph  the  ilirei 
he  determined, 

Mr.  McMaster  proceeded  t 
examples  of  colour  work. 


the  forces  in  the  model 
illy.     From  this 
of  the  forces  may  thus 


exhibit  a  large  number  of 


<HIBITIONS    AT     PRINCE'S    GATE 
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SENSITISED     METAL 

By  A.  Batley,  Ph.D.,  F.R.P.S..  and  F.  W.  Coppm.  F,R.P.S. 


THK  sensilisation  of  metal  is  by  no  mean>  new,  even  il 
coniiiderHtion  is  restricted  to  seositisation  by  silver 
salts.  During  the  Inst  two  or  three  years,  however, 
develupmciits  have  taken  place  which  have  considerably 
broadened  thi'  ]iossihiliiii-s  of  the  establishnienl  o!  sih'er 
halide  seiiMliseU  melat  in  regular  and  large-scale  use  in 
.  certain  letlmical  tieki-i.  The  main  fields  concerned  are 
photo-mi'chanii al  (i"  a  «ide  sense)  and  engineering,  and 
considcratuiii  will  l>e  given  to  these  developing  applica- 


The 


SENSITISED  FOILS  AND  PLATES 

itised  papers  or  card  is  entirely  sal 


factory  for  ordinary  pholugraph 

where  dimensional  accuracy  is  not  of  lirst  importance. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  thai  such  materials  alter  in 
size  durinj;  processing,  due  to  swelling  and  shrinkage  of 
the  paper  l>;ise,  and  that  further  dimensional  changes 
occur  after  processing  because  of  variations  in  relative 
humidity.  For  precision  work,  such  as  is  required  in  the 
preparation  of  maps,  certain  engineering  drawings,  and 
in  the  making  of  scales  and  instrument  dials,  etc..  such 
inaccuracies  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  the  need  for  a  sensi- 
tised metal  support  to  Cake  the  place  of  paper  has  been 
clearly  shown.  Accordingly,  several  types  ofboth  metal 
plate  and  thin  toil  are  now  being  sensitised  by  Kodak 
Limited,  for  use  in  the.se  fields.  The  metal  is  generally 
surfaced  with  a  white  pigmented  layer  before  being  emul- 
sion coateil,  since  this  gives  greatercontrast  in  the  finished 
print,  though  on  certain  metaU.  such  as  aluminium, 
sufficient  contrast  is  obtained  without  the  use  of  the 
white  under-layer.  Typical  materials  are  "Kodak" 
Process  White  l''oil,  and  "Kodak"  Bromide  White  Foil, 
on  which  high  and  medium  contrast  emulsions,  respectivc- 

"Silvalith"  Plates  for  Photo-Lithography 
There  have  been  several  attempts  in  the  past  to  in- 
cr<ra.se  the  sjieed  of  photo-litlmgraphic  plates  by  substitut- 
ing silver  lialide  emulsion  for  dichromated  albumen  or 
gum,  but  until  now  no  such  plates  have  been  produced  in 
quantity  or  commercially.  "Silvalith"  plates,  manufac- 
tured by  Kodak  Limited,  consist  of  grained  litho  zinc 
coated  with  an  unhardencd  process  type  emulsion. 
From  the  lithographic  aspect  they  may  be  regarded  as. 
being  similar  to  gum  reversal  plates,  but  their  photo- 
graphic speed  is,  of  course,  immensely  greater,  with  the 
primary  object  of  rendering  them  suitable  for  exposure 
by  projection. 

ft  is  tnie  that  a  few  litho  printers  have  installed  pro- 
jection upiKinitus  i-<|iiippi-d  with  high  intensity  arc 
Illumination  capable  i.J  producing  propcrtj-  exposed 
(liehron)iitcd  colloid  plate.-!  by  projection,  but  the  expos- 
urea  are  length)  ami  tiiL-ai>paratus  must  be  very  strongly 
construcle<l  to  eliminate  the  possible  effects  of  vibration, 
and  conse<iuently  it  i.'^  expensive  to  build.  A  "Silvalith" 
plate  can  Ijc  treated  iluring  exposure  as  though  it  were  a 
sheet  of  fast  bromide  paper,  and  requires  much  the  same 
exposure  time.  In  normal  photo-lithography  much  of  the 
work  is  printed  by  contact  from  negative  or  positive  on  to 
zinc  cuatett  with  dicliromate<l  albumen  or  gum,  and  it  is 
not  HQncNled  that  "Silvalith"  plates  should  replace  these, 
allhougii  even  here  Ihey  offer  some  considerable  advan- 
tages bec-ause  of  (he-  ciinsiimcy  of  speed  of  the  plates,  the 
lacL  (hat  no  whirler  or  other  plate-coaling  equipment  is 
needed,  and   that  e\pusure  may  be  made  to  a  simtll  ■ 


tungsten  filament  lamp,  accompanied,  if  necessary,  by 
simple  voltage  control,  eliminating  the  more  usual  a 
lam]>  with  its  attendant  variations  in  light  intensity. 

The  real  advantage  offered  by  the  "Silvalith"  plate 
undoubtedly  in  projection  or  camera  printing.  The  plx 
may  be  exposed  directly  in  the  camera  or  a  projectic 
enlarger.  completely  eliminating  any  intermedia 
negative  or  positive,  and  converted  immediately  into 
printing  plate.  As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  plates  i 
poster  work,  a  lOin.  by  Sin.  screen  negative  of  IIH)-lii 
ruling  can  be  projected  on  to  a  number  of  "Silvalitll 
plates  at  an  enlargement  of.  say,  xl2  linear,  giving 
final  printed  poster  of  lOft.  by  Sft.,  with  a  screen  ruling' 
1 2  dots  per  inch.  In  step  and  repeat  work,  advantages  ci 
be  seen  in  eliminating  the  normally  necessary  intermed 
ate  negative,  and  a  further  possible  application  in  ti 
future  may  be  in  the  preparation  of  colour  litho  plati 
from  a  set  of  pulls  taken  from  fine-etched  and  approvt 
halftone  blocks.  Very  little  experience,  however,  is  aval 
able  at  the  present  time  in  fine  screen  work  on  this  plat 
and  remarks  apply  mainly  to  line  work  or  coar^  screo 

In  using  the  material,  exposure  to  line  positive  copy 
followed  by  development  in  a  tanning  developer,  whic 
causes  the  previously  unhardened  gelatin  film  to  becan 
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vliercver  metallic  silver  is  produced.  Nu  lixutioii 
jaiy.  the  plate  being  transferred  directly  from 
eloper  to  a  bath  of  hot  water,  which  remove.^  the 
ned  gelatin,  leaving  a  stencil  of  hardened  gelatin 
ng  the  background,  while  the  "lines"  of  the 
show  as  bare  metal,  .^fter  drying,  the  plate  is 
iH  though  it  were  a  gum  reversal  plate  by  rubbing 
surface  with  a  bitumen  washout  solution,  which 
strongly  to  the  bare  metal.  After  again  drying, 
tin  stencil  is  completely  removed  by  means  of 
hypochlorite  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  gelatin 
1,  the  plate  carries  a  line  image  in  bitumen,  and 
(ground  may  then  be  made  fatty  atid  repellent 
ling"  in  the  usual  way  with  a  gum  arabit  soliitiun 
ng  ammonium  dihydrogen  phosphate  and 
um  nitrate.  After  damping  and  rolling  up  with 
t,  the  plate  is  ready  for  the  machine, 
ive  copy  can  be  reproduced  directly  by  means  oi 
!  reversal  processing  tochniiiue.  After  exposure. 
of  developing  in  a  tanning  develcipi'r.  a  non- 
developer  is  used,  which  de\'elops  the  image  of 
I  but  does  not  harden  the  gelatin,  A  general 
E  to  white  light  is  now  given,  which  fogs  the 
und,  and  this  is  followed  by  re-development  in 
oal  tanning  developer.  This  .second  development 
1  background  areas  but  aot  the  lines,  since  they 
mpletely  developed  in  the  first  bath,  so  that  on 
the  plate  in  hot  water,  the  soluble  gelatin  com- 
the  lines  will  be  removed,   leaving  a  negative 

sired,  the  plate  may  be  conveniently  "deep 
at  the  stencil  stage  before  the  bitumen  washout 
is  applied,  any  of  the  normal  deep  etch  formula: 

tisfactory  for  this  purpose. 

IDUCTfON   OF   PRECISION   DRAWINGS 
AND    TEMPLATES 

tesigner  of  such  engineering  projects  as  aircraft, 
»T-bodies,   etc.,    invariably   prepares    his   first 

and  drawings  to  a  much-reduced  scale,  which, 
,  is  adequate  to  allow  him  to  establish  the  princi- 
main  detail  of  his  design.  More  pteci.se  drawings. 
OS  to   full   scale,   serve   to  establish   the   Itnal 

deaign,  the  further  stage  of  introducing  these 
nto  production  then  requiring  the  preparation  of 

or  templates,  which  are  constructed  from  the 
.wings  and  are  used  in  the  workshojH  as  guides, 
'  in  the  operation  of  cutting  the  metal  tu  shape, 
.becking  parts  or  making  assemblies.  On  Ihcir 
may  be  marked  all  the  details  necessary  (oi  the 
itnre  of  a  part,  for  example,  the  poMtion  of  liend- 
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lines,  the  lulgic  of  the  l>en<l.  etc.  I-'or  a  single  aircraft 
model,  as  many  as  twenty-five  thousand  of  these  metal 
sheets  or  templates  may  be  reiiuired,  and  they  govern 
directly  the  accurate  dimensions  of  all  the  aircraft  built. 
Further,  several  repetitions  may  Iw  rei|uired.  particularly 
in  the  case  of  aircraft  production  where  several  sets  of 
patterns  may  be  needed  (or  use  i[i  a  series  of  factories.  In 
some  circumstances,  as.  for  example,  where  the  number 
of  finished  machines  re<|uirod  is  limited,  t)ie  prcp:ir.<tion 
of  templi^tes  and  patterns  may  not  be  justified,  and  in 
this  case,  marking-out  must  be  done  on  \\\c  actual  metal 
or  other  material  which  is  to  lie  usi'il  in  the  fiibrication 
of  the  aircraft  part. 

Ill  any  of  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  ii  method  of 
photographically  sensilisiug  metal.  plywiKid  or  other  sheet 
material  can  aid  the  proct^s  of  <'on version  from  design  to 
production  stage.  By  photographic  methods,  a  reproduc- 
tion drawing  or  template  may  lie  prejiared  in  a  fraction  of 
the  time  required  by  hand'scriliiiig  methmls,  with  less 
skilled  labour  and  uitk  the  added  advantage  that  the 
possibility  of  errors  is  eliminated. 

The  precision  with  which  patterns  or  tenijilates  must  be 
made  varies  considerably  from  one  type  of  engineering 
work  to  another,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  project. 
Obviously,  photographic  methoils  cannot  do  more  than 
reproduce  proportionately  the  accuracy  of  the  drawing. 
.\ccoTding  to  the  retjuircments,  the  form  of  the  original 
drawing  may  varj-,  ami  .si)  also  may  the  choice-  of  the 
particular  photographic  methoil  ol  reiiroduclion.  Usually 
the  final  reproduction  is  re<[uired  to  be  to  exactly  the 
same  scale  as  the  drawing,  but  sonieliines  deliberate 
adjustment  of  the  scsle  may  be  required. 

Use  of  Transfer  Sensitising  Paper 

The  process  essential  to  ail  variations  on  the  photo- 
graphic technique  to  lie  adopted  is,  of  course,  the  opera- 
lion  of  sensitisalion  of  the  metal,  woikI  or  other  material. 
As  the  sheet  materials  involved  are  oltun  of  very  large 
size,  up  to  Ke\-eraJ  feet  in  each  iliinenAion.  the  first  re- 
quirement is  that  the  process  of  sensitLsalion  should  be 
one  which  is  easily  applied  on  the  user's  own  premisog. 
It  is  efjually  essential  that  the  i-ensilising  layer  mu.st  be 
H-ell-bonded  to  the  sheet,  so  as  to  lie  able  to  withstand  the 
subsequent  cutting  and  other  o]«Talirms  without  tlaking 
away.  It  must  he  appliiabli-  to  steel,  aluminium,  ply- 
darkroom  lislilmK,  i--  .suitable  lor  pnijcition  as  well  as 


c-rt-  requirements. 

l.r.-a  w..rk.tl  out 

n.Mnaircraltand 

iiidiiig  increasing 

.in>t(T  >enMtising 

i.il   form   of  dry- 

he  metal  or  other 

per  suiiport  then 

.-.i.m  l.iver  on  the 

ni-,,t  l.e"!ac.,uered. 

iliciuiciil   attack 

lo  be  .iiiiilied,  ol 

de.ired,  a  white 

rfacc  of  "Kodak" 

Idrfi-Kole  miHf^r  uiuJtii 
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striiipiiig  off  llie  ti'itiponiry  jiaper  .suinHjrl  hIioii  the 
solvent  KOCtcncr  hus  drutl  tiut  ami  the  M'li^iliscil  inirtiil  is 
r«[uireil  for  use-.  'I'Uo  shiul-  Hiill|itiL'ily  ol  ajiiiiiratu^i  is 
ijuitc  prHL'ticnl  even  with  larg<?  work  mcusuriiig  m^viteiI 
feut  in  eitliur  dircctiim,  liiit  w-liLTculiichmliMif  onlimt  i>I 
siii;ll  largv  work  is  rciiiiinil,  :i  niiin-  ciiiiuiriitc  m^uliine 
may  Ik  ciilUit  fur.  I'ig,  :l  sliou^i  the  hiniiiiiitiii^  muilmu' 
tlosiipioil  iiml  [-onMniotrd  by  M;iiii)li'v--l'ii).:i-  l.lil  ,  uhii  ti 
firm  Wils  till-  tirst  in  tlii>  tmintry  to  pnini'.!  uitii  itn' 
instuUittioii  cil   lur^it'-siMk-  (iimjiiiiiiii    li>r  pliijiii|ir:i|)lii>. 

dealing  U'ith  sliivtH  111  mi'tiil  iii>  ti>  (■ij^lil  IcL't  liy  four  tei-t. 
tlteopeTcitioiiuf  KcnKitiMug  tiikinc  only  .1  fi'iv  niimilt'-i  lur 
each  sheet,  'ITie  M'nsitisatinn  im|Mrtiil  i-.  rif  tin-  llr>l(■^-^s 
emukiion  typu,  so  that  tlit-  xcnsitistd  nu'lal  is  then  ><ii]lubli- 
either  for  contact  or  iirwjti'tiim  iidnting.  '  l\iicUik" 
Transfer  Sensitising  1'h)iit  is  niirniall}-  sui>i>hiil  in  tin- 
form  of  rolls,  which  can  tie  stored  as  readily  us  utlicr  lorii- 
mercial  photiignipliic  materials,  it  cun  Ik:  applied  tii 
surfaces  iif  any  size,  since  the  riills  of  pajicr  c;m  l>e  liiil 
down  ill  (iVLTiappiiiR  stri|is,  as  in  laying  wallp.ipi-r  ;  on 
subseqviL-nt  ^l^ippin(!  a  ni^al  join  U  ieti  in  ilu-  M'li^itisii- 
tion,    whiih    [jivcs   no   inipurlaiit    iinirlirnn.c   with    tlic 

The  transfer  sensitised  metal  may  now  be  used  in  u 
variety  of  ways.  For  example,  drawings  on  transparent  or 
semi-transparent  materuils,  such  as  tracing  paper,  linen, 
plastic  sheet  or  gla.ss  plates,  may  he  ciipiwl  hy  ordinary 
contact  printing  in  11  vacunm  jiressure  frame  to  givu  a 
negative  image,  which  is  usually  i|uite  suitable  for  use  as 
a  template.  Such  drawing  materials  as  these  are  not 
acceptable  for  general  use  in  tile  preparation  ol  templates, 
however.     Linen,  paper,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  plastic 


plates  are  fragile.  1-or  these  reasons,  layouts  are 
iisnallv  inaile  on  white  lac<iuereil  metal  or  lami 
wiicid,'  The  I  imvcntifmal  methiKl  of  copying  from 
materials  netessitatos  the  prejiaralion  ot  an  intermi 
Kliiss  negative,  either  by  reflex  copying,  fur  wliidi  pi 
Ihe  "Koilak"  HeHex  I'late  has  lieen  evolved,  or  1. 
iiM'iif  aiamera  of  suitable  j>recision.  A  further  mell 
diMliii^  uiili  o|>.it|ue  originals,  namely.  I>y 
iraiislcr,  '  is  relerred  to  Vepariilely  below,  >ime»t  i^ 
di-<tiiict  in  principle  from  Ihe  cnnvontiiinal  me 
KepriKluition  b\  means  of  &  retlcx  glas.s  negative. : 
i|iic-iilly  prinle<l  by  contait  on  to  the  sensitised  met 
vai  iium  printing  frame,  gives  n!ha.ble  and  cor 
accuracy  of  teprmluction.  ,\  camera-negative  c. 
made  and  proje<*te<t  back  through  the  same  c 
s\',-.lein  by  which  it  was  exi>ose(l,  with  a  very  high  1 
of  iiKuracy,  provided  that  the  ap)>arutus  Ls  pr< 
designed  and  correctly  used.  Figs.  4  and  3  sho 
llandley-rage  caniera -projector  unit,  wliicb  is  u 
conjunction  with  the  laminating  machine  already  re 
lo.  There  are  many  interesting  features  of  this  t 
unit  which  will  not  be  described  lierc,  but  the  outi 
ing  poinls  arc  it.i  rigidity  and  precision  of  adjusi 
and  the  manner  in  which  loutine  use  is  facititat 
dividing  the  ajiparatus  between  two  adjacent  roon 
lens  being  mounted  in  the  wall  between.  The  metal 
allcr  exptv-iure,  is  <.leveIo|icd  in  a  contrast  develope 

"Reflex  Transfer  Method" 

The  almve  mellKids  of  vise  ot  "Kodak"  Tram>fer 
tising  Taper  all  necessitate  either  a  transparent  c 
ilniwing  r)r  a  film  or  glass  ncgati\e  transparency 


Fig.*.    Crimen  unli  fu 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC   PROPERTIES   OF   MERCURY 
VAPOUR   ELECTRIC    DISCHARGE   LAMPS 

By  H.  K.  Bourne,  M.Sc,  A.M.I.E.E.,  A.R.P.S.,  B.T.H.  Research  Laboratory 


HK  effectiveness  of  a  light  source  for  photographic 

illumination  depends  on   the  relation   between  the 

spectral  distribution  of  the  source  and  the  colour 

tivity  of  the  photographic  emulsion  used  in  conjunction 

it.     The  light  sources  which  have  been  employed  in 

the  past  have  been  daylight,  carbon  arcs, 

oduction     low-pressure    mercury    vapour    discharge 

lamps  and  tungsten  filament  lamps.    Data 

)reviously  been  published  on  the  relative  photographic 

tiveness  of  these  sources  { 1 ) . 

veral  years  ago  the  advantages  of  the  earlier  forms  of 
-pressure  mercury  vapour  lamps  for  photographic 
Ications  were  pointed  out  (2) .  These  lamps  have  been 
iibed  frequently  and  are  well  known  as  illuminants 
treet  and  industrial  lighting,  for  which  purpose  they 
primarily  developed. 

the  latest  forms  of  high-pressure  mercury  vapour 
>s,  greatly  increased  values  of  vapour  pressure  and 
age  loading  per  unit  arc  length  are  employed,  and  a 
high  value  of  brightness  is  obtained.  In  fact,  values 
rightness  in  excess  of  those  of  high  intensity  carbon 
can  be  produced  by  such  lamps  (3).  These  lamps  are 
lently  suitable  for  projection.  They  emit  radiation 
ng  a  high  actinic  value,  and  may  be  used  advantage- 
(T  in  the  photographic  field. 
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Fig.  I.    Spectrum  of  radiant  energy  from  light  sources 


-\nother  new*  lamp  which  has  recently  l)een  introduced 
has  a  high  efficiency  but  a  low  brightness.  This  lamp 
operates  with  a  low  pressure  of  mercury  vapour  in  a  tube 
coated  with  a  fluorescent  powder  and  gives  a  colour  approxi- 
mating to  daylight  (4).  This  lamp  also  should  prove  to  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  the  photographer. 

Characteristics  of  Photographic  Materials 

The  radiation  from  light  sources  is  usually  emitted  over 
a  wide  range  of  wavelengths  ranging  from  the  ultra-violet 
through  the  visible  region,  into  the  infra-red  region  of  the 
spectrum.  In  comparing  light  sources  it  is  convenient  to 
consider  the  spectrum  to  be  divided  up  into  a  number  of 
arbitrary  wave  bands.  The  limits  of  these  wave  bands, 
which  are  not  very  sharply  defined,  are  shown,  together 
with  their  characteristic  properties,  in  Fig.  1. 

The  spectral  sensitivity  of  photographic  materials 
varies  according  to  the  type  of  emulsion,  but  in  all  .the 
commonly  used  emulsions  it  is  highest  in  the  long  wave 
ultra-violet  and  short  wave  visible  regions  of  Uie  spectrum. 
This  may  be  seen  from  the  curves  in  Fig.  2,  which  show  the 
spectral  sensitivity  curves  for  some  typical  emulsions.  The 
curves  for  the  films  are  taken  from  The  Scientific  Photo- 
grapher (5),  while  those  for  the  papers  and  the  spectral 
distribution  curves  for  the  lamps  have  been  measured  in 
this  Laboratory'. 

Although  the  band  of  wavelengths  which  affects  photo- 
grapliic  emulsions  has  a  lower  limit  below  3,000  A,  the  glass 
used  in  photographic  lenses  absorbs  radiation  below 
3,400  A,  so  that  this  wavelength  represents  the  lower 
practical  limit.  Since  the  panchromatic  film  does  not 
respond  to  wavelengths  above  7,200  A,  the  band  of  wave- 
lengths of  most  general  interest  in  the  photographic  field 
lies  between  the  limits  of  3,400  and  7,200  A,  except  in  the 
case  of  infra-red  film,  in  which  tlie  upper  limit  of  sensitivity 
is  extended. 

The  resj)onsc  of  an  emulsion  illuminated  by  a  certain 
light  source  usually  depends  considerably  on  the  amount 
of  energy  Irom  the  light  soune  contained  in  the  region  in 
which  the  film  sensiti\'ity  is  hij^hest.  Thus,  light  sources 
which  radiate  a  con.sitlerabK^  amount  of  energy  in  the  long 
wave  ultra-xioU't  and  ^ho^l  wave  visible  region  of  the 
spectrum  are  p.irticularly  eficctivc  lor  photographic 
illumination,  since  the  ju'ak  of  the  sensitivity  curve  of  the 
emulsion  usu.dly  lies  in  this  region. 

Electric  Discharge  Lamps  for  Photographic 
Applications 

The  nature  of  the  radiation  from  a  high-pressure  mercury' 
va])our  lamp  is  very  ditterent  from  that  ot  the  better-known 
liglit  sources.  This  may  be  seen  from  the  spectral  distribu- 
tion curves  oi  various,  light  sources  which  are  shown  in 
l"ig.  3.  The  s})e(  tral  distribution  diagram  of  a  typical 
high-pressure  mercury  vapour  lamp  measured  in  this 
Laboratory  has  been  compared  with  the  corresponding 
curves  for  a  high-intensity  carbon  arc,  noon  sunlight  and  a 
tungsten  filament  lamp  (I).  The  characteristic  fine  si)ec- 
trum  oi  the  mercury  vapour  lamp  as  compared  with  the 
continuous  spectrum  of  tiie  other  light  sources  is  quite 
apparent. 

The  spectral  distribution  curves  for  a  water-cooled 
mercury  vapour  lamp  and  for  a  tungsten  filament  lamp  are 


IHK.   [■HollJCUAl'IMl    JCHIKNAI. 


[ArKii.  IW 


Mill  iiiily  <l'i  tli(^  tiitcst  liirniH  at  mercury  vupoiu  bmpl 
iiliutiiiii  uf  Kigli  lutinic  value,  but  ulso  they  lian 
jjMTiii's  niiirli  make  tbem  pitrticularly  suitable  Kt 
ijihiu  illiimiiiiuit!!.  Befure  discusuDK  tlicir  Hfqili- 
it  will  III'  well  111  ilcNcrilNi  briefly  tho  giiierj) 
Lmi.s1iii.lL<in  ;,ii.l  IcacliEifirli  ' 

Typ*!   MU;|1   Waier-tooled   HlAh-prCHHure   Mercurr 
Vupuur  Lamji  i 

I  Ins  ];iiii)>  umsiM^  <>l  .>  sitmll  ijiinrU  urt.  IuIh;  iiiiii:ii[iii^;  I 
Muiic.  uiiTi  UTy  iiiiil  IHu  luiigsli'ii  L-li'ctrodt-:i  In:IU'C('[1  uliikli  i 
-III  art:  ojieratts.  I'lic  \'iihi<!  i>t  tlie  luoiliiig  in  llu;  ar 
ruhimii  ill  wntts  per  mi.  is  very  liigh,  sti  that  it  is  mxeniat)' 
to  I'lHil  the  luuipLy  ii  stream  of  wutcr  lliiwing  lapidly  ova 
the  (|uarU  thniuKh  a  water  jacket  in  whicli  the  arc  tube  it 
'amp  and  the  lamp  complete  to  tbe 
l''iK'  4,  and  the  cliief  chaiacuf' 


also  shown  cliilLi 

that 

vapour   lamp 

sli»ukl  lie  ciiiii]>< 
lamp  uliii'h  rail 
wavclengUis.  1 
speed  with  tung! 
this  latter  lilm  is 
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II-  Icalure  of  tlic  water-cooled  lamp,  in  which  it  diflen 
other  furmsof  high-prcsMure  mercury  vapour  Umpt,  it 
.\-iy  siKirl  run-up  nnd  re-9triking  time,  as  full  light 
lit  is  .nailalile  within  live  seconds  after  switching  on 
aniji.  Ihc  ileLiy  times  are  short  owing  to  the  small 
ual  loutfut  oi  the  lamp,  so  that  it  will  heat  up  and 
iloHii  ra]>ii,lly.  Another  important  feature  of  the 
r-i'iKilfil  liiuip  is  the  small  amount  of  heat  radiatiun. 
ijxiiii^ilfly  711  iH'r  cent  of  the  radiation  from  this  lamp 
rrii'il  awuv  in  the  rooling  water,  all  the  long  wave 
-rcil  riidiation  alwive  1-1,1100  A  being  absorbed  in  the 

nt<'r  iiKik-d   lamps   require 


Lamptypc 

Ml- 

Ml-. 

Ml-; 

MU/11 

MD;H 

Arc  length,  mm 

000 

1,000 

12..'. 

Arc  width,  apj.rox.  uiiii.  ... 

1.-' 
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A..-.- 

.\.i  .• 

.\.C.' 

A.C 

J-amp  voll:i(;<:  rlrop,  a|iproJt. 
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\Vater-ciiolcJ 
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(  Im.I.v 

CiH,l.C- 

1  raiisfonner 

Irnnsfonncr 
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■'"""■■ 
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1.2(H)  volts  obtained  [rom  a  high- 
.  The  cooling  water  may  be  supplied  from  toun 
ougb  the  lamp  may  also  be  operated  from  a 
si  cooling  unit  comprising  a  pump,   Ian  and 


Characteristics  of  the  Type  MCF  lamp  are  given  in 
Table  II.  The  chief  features  of  the  lamp  are  its  low 
brightness,  the  long  linear  source  shape,  and  the  daylight 
colour  rendering.    The  lamp  operates  from  normal  supply 


Type  ME  Lamp 

forin  of  lamp  for  projection  is  the  air-cooled 
amp,  which  is  also  known  as  the  "compact 
Ip  by  reason  of  its  short  and  comparatively 
n  this  lamp  natural  ait  cooling  is  used,  and  an 
1    brightness   operates  between   I 


and  for  moat  practical  j 

available  almost  immediately  after  : 

the  lamp  may  be  switched  on  and  off  a 

Table  II 
Charactekistics  of  Type  MCi'"  Tub 


lull-light  output  is 
itching  on,  so  that 
i  re<iuire<l. 


Lamp  wattage        

fiO  watt 

Length  of  source 

r>  feet 

Diameter  of  source 

li  inches 

Supply         

AC. 

Supply  voltage      

200;25ll  V. 

Initial  efficiency 

35  1/w 

Initial  brightness  (average) 

0.5stLlb, 

l^mp  voltage  drop 

IID  V. 

i.arap  current 

0.8  A, 

Life 

2,000  hours 

tontrol  gear 

Choke  and  starting 

su-itch 

Characteristics  of  Mercury  Vapour  Lamps 

In  considering   the   use  of   the   new   light   sources   for 
photographic  applications,  the  following  c  ha  rati  eristics  are 

1.  Actinic  efficiency. 

2.  Amount  of  heat  radiation. 

3.  Colour  of  the  radiation. 

4.  Utilisation  of  the  light  source. 
These  various  features  of  the  new  mercuri'  vapour  lamps 


A  ill  n 


I  be  ci 


Fit.S.    SOOwauMuifa 

sealed  into  a  spherical  quartz  bulb,  several 
apart.  This  lamp  may  be  made  in  a  wide 
!S,  but  those  which  are  available  commercially 
2fi0  and  600  watts.  The  500-watt  lamp,  with 
f  prefocused  mounting  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 
vatt  lamp  is  made  in  a  rather  unusual  form  of 
I,  as  the  quartz  bulb  is  mounted  inside  a 
metai  box  and  the  light  is  collected  through  a 
w  in  one  side  of  thLs  box.  When  this  lamp  is 
tical  equipment  it  is  sometimes  possible  to 
th  a  lamp  house,  thus  making  it  possible  to  SSufa' 

pparatus  in  a  very  compact  form.    This  lamp.  /^^ 

own  as  the  "Box"  lamp,  is  shown  in  I'ig.  (i, 
ling  characteristics  ate  given  in  Table  I. 
lamps  operate  from  A.C.  mains  of  2lMt  to  -I'li) 
series  choke.  Operation  from  a  O.C.  supply  i-, 
!,  but  the  overall  efficiency  will  be  reduced  in 
s  to  the  wattage  lo^t  in  the  series  resistance. 

Tubular  Fluorescent  Lamp 

I  does  not  fall  in  the  same  categorj'  as  tlie  two 
ously  described,  as  it  is  not  a  high  brightni'>is 
imp,  but  it  is  of  great  interest  lo  photographers. 
f  a  straight  glass  lulie  five  feel  long,  terminated 
with  a  bayonet  cap.    The  arc  tube  contains  two 
id  a  quantity  of  mercury,  and  it  is  coiitcd  on  its   Actinic  li/Jio 
e  with  Auorescunt  powder  wiiich  eimverts  the       Aclinic   le 
radiation  of  the  mercury  vai>oiir  diM'.hui^  into   mercury  va| 
tion.    Whilst  various  colours  at  high  efficiency   value  of  usii 
ble  by  choosing  suitable  Iluorescent  [uwder.''.    in  carrying 
i  liU-watt  lamp  is  available  commercially  in  a   were  comi 
iximating  very  closely  to  daylight.  Table  ML 
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Table  III.-— Characteristics  ov  Light  Sources 

J.    TungJjten  Imi.amknt  Lamps 


Max. 

Life  of 

Source 

li^lTuiencv 

brightness 

lamp 

Size 

Kun-up 

Type  of  la  111]) 

Wattage 

L  W 

stilb. 

hrs. 

nims. 

time 

Auxiliary  apparatus 

C()ik'd-ct)il,       giis- 

lillt'd     

loo 

! 
1 

12 

500  to 
looo 

looo 

I 'earl       Instantaneous 
bulb 

None 

Class  A  1  I'rojt't  lor 

1       :ioo 

20 

I700 

i  o< » 

\) .  5 

Instantaneous 

Resistance      or 

1 
1 

,'  7 

transformer   for 
low     -     voltage 
lamps 

Photoflood 

275 

:m 

2 

Pearl 

Instantaneous 

None 

1 

1 
1 

bulb 

2.       IIlCiH-I>K 

KSSl'KK    Mli 

kci;ky  Vapour  Lamps 

Type  iMA.  Natural 

cooling,       Cilass 

I 

inner  and  outer 

tube 

400 

4.-) 

150 

1500 

\m  '  7 

4-5  mins. 

Choke 

Type  MB.  Natural 

> 

cooling.    Quartz 

arc  tube.    Glass 

outer  bulb 

12;-. 

40                  1000 

1500 

30  N  2 

3  mins. 

Choke 

Type     ME     Box. 

' 

Natural  cooling. 

i 

1 

Quartz      arc 

, 

. 

chamber.  Thick 

260 

45 

10000 

600 

6x1.6 

6  mins. 

Choke 

gla.ss  outer 

250 

45 

20000 

50(1 

3  .  1 . 2 

i\  mins. 

Choke 

Type  ME.  Natural 

cooling.    Quartz 

• 
1 

arc       chamber. 

1 

(ilass  outer  bulb 

r)(M) 

50           '       20000 

500 

5  •  2 

5  mins. 

Choke 

Type         MD/li. 

.■)00 

<)2.5        aoooo 

100 

1 2 . 5 

3-5  sees. 

High    reactance 

Water  -  cooled. 

1 

high        voltage 

Ouartz  arc  tube. 

0.0 

transformer. 

Glass     outer 

jacket... 

looo 

()2.5         :{oooo 

loo 

25     0.{> 

3-5  sees. 

Water   supply 

1 

i 

1 

from    mains   or 
cooling  unit 

•                                           • 

so 

3.       LoW-rKKSSlIKE    MkI 

U  L'RV    \'a 
2t>0 

poiK   Lamf 

Type  MCI'\  Nat- 

\^:^ 

0.5 

5ft.  long 

1 

1 

Choke  and  start- 

ural      cooling. 

• 

1 

IJin. 

— 

ing  switch 

Glass  envelo]>e 

1 

diani. 

1 

• 

Only  a  few  types  of  ly})it  <d  j^holograpliic-  emulsions  have 
.so  far  been  te.sted,  but  sullUienl  work  has  been  done  to 
e.stablish  tiie  great  value  of  these  lani])s  for  pholograj>liir 
purposes.  Kodak  PIu.s  X,  Super  X\,  Background  X,  and 
SeloehrouH'  lilnis  uere  used  as  represiMitiitivt*  negative 
materials.  In  addition.  Kod;«k  Awd  lllord  positive  film  wns 
tested,  and  Ko<l<d<,  liford  and  Grunxiile  l)roniide  ;iud 
gaslight  jxijiers. 

A  magnesium  o.xide  .screen,  on  wliii  h  was  mounted  a 
Ji.r.ll.  1  ype  l*\'.l)21  ])lioto-voltaic  cell,  was  illuminated 
with  the  various  light  .sources.  TIk.'  calibr.dion  ol  the  photo 
(ell  had  ln-en  obtained  ])reviou.sly  with  the  hglit  sources 
which  were  uscil  in  the  tests.     A  photograph  ol  the  scretMi 


was  tiiken  at  a  series  of  different  levels  of  illumination,  witl 
the  various  light  sources,  h'or  each  test  the  whole  serie 
(){  photographs  was  taken  on  one  length  of  35  mm.  film,* 
that  the  conditions  of  development  were  the  same  for  all 
the  tests. 

;\iter  develoi)nient  of  the  films  the  density  of  each 
negative  was  measured  and  the  value  was  plotted  agaiiu^ 
the  illumination.  The  amount  of  illumination  required  to 
produce  a  gi\  en  ilensity  was  determined  in  each  case,  so  that 
the  relative  s]H'e(ls  of  the  films  with  the  different  ligW 
s(nirces  were  (ompared  for  equal  values  of  illumination. 

The  pa})ers  were  exposed  to  the  light  sources  at  variotf 
levels  of  illumination  through  a  step  wedge.    The  illumiiu* 
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Table  IV 

Relative  Speed  for  Same  Visual  Illumination 


Class  Al 

Coiled  coil 

tungsten 

tungsten 

filament 

SOW. 

lOOOW. 

filament 

275W. 

projector 

Type  MCF 

12r)\V. 

2r>o\v. 

T>'pe  MD/H 

Photographic 

lamp 

Photoflood 

lamp 

fluorescent 

Type  MB 

Type  MM 

watcr-c'led 

material 

lOOW.  230V. 

lamp 

30()\V.  lOOV. 

lamp 

lamp 

box  lamp 

lamp 
1.3 

Panchromatic  film 

1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Orthochromatic  film 

1 

1.4 

1.3 

2.;-) 

3.3 

3.6 

Positive  film 

1 

2 

1.6 

6.4 

i 

6.6 

Bromide  paper 

I 

1.2 

7.S 

8.3 

6.6 

Gaslight  paper 

1 

2 

9.3 

7 

12.3 

Table  V 

Relative  Speed  for  Equal  Power  Consumption 


Class  Al 

Coiled  coil 

Phololiood 

tungsten 

filament 

SOW. 

looow. 

filament 

27rAV. 

projector 

Type  MCF 

125W. 

250W. 

Type  MD/H 

Photographic 

lamp 

Phololiood 

lamp 

iluorescent 

Type  MB 

Type  ME 

water-c'led 

material 

lOOW.  230V. 

lamp 

300\V.  lOOV. 

lamp 

lamp 
3 .  ') 

box  lamp 

lamp 

Panchromatic  film 

1 

3.4 

1.8 

3.1 

4 

6 

Orthochromatic  film 

1 

4 

2.2 

() .  T) 

0.7 

7.3 

16.4 

Positive  film 

1 

0.7 

2.7 

19 

23 

25.5 

Bromide  paper 

1 

— 

2.0 

23 

27.4 

30 

Gaslight  paper 

1 

_    — 

3.3 

27.5 

23 

56 

kion  required  to  produce  a  wedge  of  a  certain  density  in  the 
iiflferent  cases  was  compared  by  visual  observation. 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  Table  IV,  which 
iliows  the  relative  speeds  of  the  various  photographic 
t^iaterials  when  exposed  to  the  different  light  sources  for 
&qual  values  of  illumination,  and  in  Table  V,  which  shows 
the  relative  speed  on  a  basis  of  ecjual  power  consumption 
From  the  mains.  An  allowance  was  made  for  the  j)ower 
loss  in  the  control  gear  used  with  the  discharge  lamp.  The 
Results  show  that  the  effective  speed  for  the  various 
Emulsions  is  increased  considerably  by  the  use  of  mercury 
^^ajpour  lamps  for  illumination.  For  examj)lc,  using 
:irthochromatic  film  and  a  water-cooled  mercury  vapour 
Lamp,  for  equal  illumination  the  exposure  recpiired  is  only 
:>ne-third  of  that  required  if  a  coiled  coil  tungsten  filament 
lamp  was  used.  For  equal  power  (output  from  the  mains, 
the  necessary  exposure  is  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  16  due 
to  the  high  efficiency  of  the  mercury  vapour  lamj\  while  the 
lea  ting  effect  on  the  subject  is  reduced  very  tonsiderably. 
The  difference  in  the  case  of  panchromatic  film  is  not  so 
"narked  on  a  ba.sis  of  ecjual  illumination  although  a  gain  is 
"ealised  due  to  the  high  luminous  efficiency  ol  the  mercury 
/ai">our  lamp  when  a  basis  of  ecpial  wattage  is  taken.  This 
•esult  is  to  be  expected,  due  to  the  higher  .scnsiti\  itv  ol 
xanchromatic  film  in  the  red  region  of  the  s})cctruni. 

The  higher  .speed  of  the  men  iiry  vapour  lamps  with  the 
ornier  types  of  emulsion  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  higher 
jutpiit  of  these  lamps  in  the  blue  region  of  the  spectnnn  as 
::onn pared  with  tungsten  lilament  lamps.  Tlie  increa>c<l 
actinic  value  of  the  tung.sten  filament  lamp  operating  at  a 
ligher  temperature  is  also  shc^wn  in  Table  W  by  the  ligure^ 
jiven  for  the  Class  Al  projector  lamp  and  the  phototlocxl 
amp,  both  of  which  operate  at  a  higher  tem})erature  than 
ihe  coiled-coil  gas-filled  lamp.  Increase  of  o])erating 
remperature  in  a  tungsten  filament  lamp  leads  to  a  n-dnced 
ife. 


It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  are  considerable 
variations  in  photographic  materials  from  different  sources, 
and  that  those  tested  are  only  representative  types  of 
materials.  The  figures  given  in  these  tables  .should  .serve  as 
a  guide  to  the  results  to  be  expected  from  various  photo- 
graphic materials  and  should  not  be  taken  as  absolute 
values. 

Heat  Radiation 

Measurements  of  the  total  radiation  of  various  light 
.sources  have  been  made  in  this  Laboratory.  The  high 
luminous  effuiency  and  the  low  value  of  total  radiation 
])er  lumen  outj)ut  of  the  nuTcurv-  vapour  lamps  is  evident 
from  the  diagram  in  l"ig.  7. 

A  nuniluT  of  practical  tests  have  becMi  carried  out  in 
which  the  1  y})e  Ml)  11  and  MF  lamps  have  been  compared 
with  a  tinigslen  tilament  ])rojei  tor  lanij).  Measurements  of 
the  tem})erature  rise  on  the  hinnan  skin  exposed  to  the 
light  from  the  same  projector  using  each  of  these  lamps, 
are  shown  in  Fig.  S.  These  tests  show  that  for  the  same 
temperature  rise  on  tlie  skui.  .\n  illumination  of  4.2  and 
4.7  times  tliat  oi  tlie  tungsten  lamp  may  be  u.sed  with  the 
Type  MT-  and  Ml)  II  lamp  res]H'cti\ely.  The  advantage  of 
using  such  sources  in  film  siudio^,  is  obvious. 

Measurements  have  aUo  been  carried  out  on  a  lantern 
slide  pnjjet  tor.  In  this  case  a  linn  watt  tungsten  filament 
j)njjej  tor  lamp,  a  2.")0  watt  \  y\^^'  MT-  aiul  a  500-watt 
Type  Ml)  II  lamp  \\ere  u^ed  as  the  light  source,  and  the 
illumination  on  the  s<.reen  in  the  three  cases  was  in  the 
rati(.)  ol  I  to  1  .5)  to  3.2.">.  while  the  temperature  rise  on  the 
lantern  slide  wa-.  124  (.  ..  .")2  (  .  and  42  ('.,  re.si)ectively. 
i  he  large  gain  in  illumination  and  n'duction  in  heating  on 
the  lantern  slides  sh(.)w  that  the  high-j^ressure  mercury 
vaj)our  lamps  are  well  suited  for  this  purj)()se. 

Another  interesting  comj)ari.s()n  shows  that  a  l,tM)0-watt 
tungsten  filament  lamj)  ra<liates  about  7(MI  watts  of  infra- 
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e,((.,  tile  walii- 

iimli'il  l;>iiiii.  give  »  twtter  balunce  iluc  to  tJie  inirra*; 
uutjiiit  tit  TLiI  iiiul  <:(>nlinii(>us  nulintiun,  'Die  Type  MCI' 
lliiijrv^L'cnt  liiiiip  gives  excellent  colour  rendering  and  jl' 
ri-giiiNs  (if  llic  ,s])citriim  .ire  rpprocluteil  in  the  s;ime  t'lnfsu 
liiouii.  Iir..jii.>  :i^  Uicy  «oul(l  !«;  iviti.  liayliglit  i11iimm;i!Mi 
rr.uti.  j|  lots  iciiifinii  tilt  loraliisiims  riMilicd  Ijv  a  -luil; 


\V)iik 

of  bliicl 
plfiisinjj 


111'  n';il  Viiliic  III  triio  <:ol(iur  rcniliTiii^ 
III' by  lli('liKl>(:«>i>ix'cisiMi|>urt:iiit  in  iiiuiiy  <.: 
I  always  Itic  case  in  jiurtmit  work,  l^l^ 
lii'iN  (1[>  not  always  rii|uire  to  proiluct.-  Ilie 
I  iif  the  CdluurH  into  tlieir  corrrct  relulive  shado 
ml  nliitc,  l>iit  iiLstcHil  the^  wi:ili  to  prcNiuci 


f  colour  rt'iHlcring. 


esiuinly  the  same  <is  thai 


red  energy,  Hliilii  ;i  ivatiT-coiileil  Ty[H.'  MDJl  Limp  <if  the 
same  wattage  gives  nearly  llirei'  times  llie  liglil  rnitiml  wUli 
less  than  half  the  total  wattage  railiati-.l. 

Colour  Heiidering  of  l-iglil  Soutii"- 

When  a  coloiireU  seeiie  is  [)liul<)i;ra]ili<.'il  in  iiiuiKH'tiruiiii', 
the  various  Lulpiirs  are  repnHlui.e(l  as  ilillereiit  ^vhaili-s. 
ranging  from  wliili;  tu  black.  If  Itie  ujiiH!ar;ini,>r  iil  (ilijeits 
as  seen  in  daylight  is  assumed  to  Iw  llu-ir  nomiiil  apiH'.ir- 
ance,  we  will  show  how  OitTercnt  light  siiunes  ri'inier  llie 
various  tolours  as  compariil  widi  the  renilerin;;  proiliui'il 
by  dayh'glit  illuniimitiim.  hi  onler  to  iln  tins 
colour  chart  was  pholograplncl  willi  varicni-.  il 
using  a  pamlinmialii-  film.  Wlun  lhi^  luliiii: 
photographed  under   daylii^lil   with   a   liltei    l» 


ri,t,.„lu,nujUeht  Source:: 

The  various  lami>s  have  widely  diUeriDg  eftitientitJ. 
hriglitncK^.  and  source  size,  ami  these  factors,  in  addition  to 
their  aclinic  viilucs  and  colour  rendering,  dclennine  tbeu 
tlU-i^livencss  and  applications.  The  electrical  and  opticil  . 
t ha racl eristics  should  thus  be  examined  in  conjunction  vdih 
the  reiati\'c  photographic  spccils  lor  a  given  illumination  in 
iiritcr  t<i  assess  the  real  value  of  these  Ught  sources.  Thest 
characlerUtits  of  the  lamps  are  summarised  in  Table  111. 
rile  results  in  Table  V,  giving  relative  speeds  of  ligbl 
sciimes  fur  the  same  power  consumption  from  the  mains, 
^lllIlllll  be  regarded  a.i  approximate  only,  as  in  some  appli- 
ciiiiniLs  il  may  not  be  possible  to  use  a  liighly  efficient  tigtat 
Sonne  so  effectively  as  one  of  lower  efficiency  due  to  an  ' 
unsuitable  source  shape,  unless  a  special  optical  system  is 
designc-d,  so  that  in  this  case  the  gain  would  not  be  pro- 
(lortionai  to  the  luminous  efficiency.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
clear,  from  an  examination  of  this  table,  that  a  considerabk 
reduction  in  tw>wer  consumption  or  increase  ia  speed  may 
be  achieved  by  using  mercury  vapour  discharge  tamps  ia 
place  of  tungsten  filament  lamps. 

Another  iHiinl  in  the  utilisation  of  the  new  light  sources  is 
the  fact  that  variation  in  mains  voltage  produces  Ifts 
change  in  light  output  and  lamp  life  than  in  the  case  of 
lamps.    The  effect  on  light  output  may 


hes< 


n  the  . 


I'Tg.  1 


cyclic  variation  in  light 
utensity  Ituiii  disiliarge  lamjis  operating  from  an  A.C, 
.iipjjy.  lur  e.\aniple.  with  a  supply  at  SO  cycles  pff 
ieiuiid,  the  light  iiutput  from  a  Type  MD/H  lamp  varies 
*         »  of   lOU  pet 


uof  4 


per. 


This 


eithe 


moving  objects,  but  it 
f  desired  by  operating  banks  oi 
eacii  phase  of  a  thtee-phase  supply, 
ligh  frequency  or  D.C.  supply. 


Will 


I  the: 


■  lien; 


;  Applications  of  Discharge  Lamps  for  Photography 

■■  .-\s  a  result   ill  the  tests  described,   t<^ether  with  other 

I  pra^tiiul   tcsis     which    have     been    carried    out,   aod  a 

'  cuTisitler^itiiHi    ul    the   characteristics   of   the   lamps,  it  ij 

•  tleiir  lh.it  the   new  tyi>es   of   mercury   vapour   discharge 
l.iiups  sliiiiild  liavi;  numenius  .applications  in   the  photo- 

'  graphic   liehl.        V.irious    uses    lor   these   lamps   will  be 


li'  \i.-.u.il  illumination,  tbe  mercury  vapniir 
111!  leaM.-  ill  [irinling  speed  with  positivr 
liiiir  liinun  lli.at  given  by  the  Class  Al 
Kill  prujcclur  lamp,  which  is  comnionlr 
iiiiiiig  ma.hines.     The  Type  MU/H  orUE 
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je  the  most  suitable  for  this  application,  and  by 
lese  in  place  of  the  tungsten  filament  lamp,  tfie 
;  machines  may  be  operated  at  a  higher  speed 
xjnsequent  increase  in  the  rate  of  film  production 
»ease  in  heating  in  the  printing  machine.  The 
itput  from  the  merctiiy  vapour  lamp  may  be 
ned  at  a  constant  value  more  readily  than  in  the 
the  filament  lamp.  This  is  due  to  the  smaller 
in  light  output  caused  by  mains  voltage  lluctua- 
id  the  good  lumen  maintenance  throughout  li(e 
ie  mercury  vapour  lamps.  A  special  form  of 
sssure  mercury  vapour  lamp  may  aUo  be  used  us 
;  of  radiation  for  certain  ultra-violet  phot<igraphii; 

lo  Copying  and  ICngraviug 

.oto  copying  and  allied  processes,  (he  lypc  ^11)  il 
FlampswiU  give  an  increase  in  speed,  particularly 
sed  with  the  ortliochromatic  emulsioiis  which  art 
Uy  employed.  A  high  level  of  illumination  may 
le  provided  on  the  copy  board  with  these  lanii>s 
aiform   light   distribution   and   with   verv   Utile 

(») 

Type  MCK  lamp,  when  used  for  this  purpose,  iia.'i 
itional  advantage  that  owing  to  the  long  ilifluM' 
trouble  due  to  specuhit  reik-ciion  from  shiny 
;  is  eliminated. 

tSltiitU'Lighliiif: 

he  piXKluClioii  of  tiliiis  ^i  v^ry  high  i^ll-u^il\  !■! 
is  re<iuiretl  on  the  set.  nnil  tiiis  i,-;  usually 
d  from  tungsten  iilament  projci  lor  lam]is  or 
arcs  mounted  in  spot  lights.  Dilticulty  i>  cifien 
iced  due  to  the  heat  radiation  irom  these  lamps, 
arly  when  a  large  hank  of  high-jiowered  lamps  i.s 
id.  The  use  of  Tj-pe  .MU.H  or  Type  J!i;  lamps  frjr 
lUcation  will  enable  high  levels  ul  illumination  to 
ine«l  without  excessive  heatit^  vvhilc  the  higher 
value  of  these  snurccs  is  an  ailditioual  lulvanlagi'. 
■  lamiu  should  l<u  usi'd  in  conjunction  with  sonu' 
n  tilament  tamps  lo  give  the  ]ieccs.-<ary  nilour 
on,  as  the  colour  rendering  proitucud'  by  the 
je  lara]Ki  alone  is  not  sufticicMilly  good. 


For  general  lighting  in  studios  the  Type  MCF  lamps 
will  be  very  suitable,  as  banks  of  these  may  be  used  to 
give  a  high  intensity  of  tight  of  good  colour. 

4.  Television  Studio  Lighting 

Similar  considerations  to  the  above  apply  to  the 
lighting  of  television  studios.  Water-cooled  lamps  have 
been  used  with  success'  for  this  purpose  (7),  and  it  is 
claimed  that  a  further  advantage  is  realised  in  this  case 
due  to  the  tact  that  the  ^lectrat  r<tdiation  of  this  lamp 
matches  the  s)>ectral  sensitivity  of  the  iconosco^ 
television  camera.  In  both  film  and  television  studio 
lighting  it  is  advisable  to  take  precautions  already 
nientioned  to  prevent  stroboscopic  effect, 

3.    1 'holographic  Sliiiiii> 

The  T>^le  MCF  lamp  should  be  a  valuable  light  source 
for  use  in  the  photographic  studio.  The  colour  rendering 
is  excellent  and  these  lamps  are  particularly  suitable  for 
giving  a  uniform  soft  light  which  may  be  supplemented 
by  filament  spotlights  where  required,  to  produce 
suitable  modelling. 

6.  I'rojeclion  Microscopes 

Previously  the  light  sources  used  in  projection  micro- 
scopes were  the  carlion  arc  and  the  Poinlolite  lamp. 
The  2flO-watt  Type  MIC  box  lamp  is  well  suited  for  use  for 
photographic  work  with  projection  microscopes.  The 
constancy  of  the  light  output  is  a  desirable  feature  while 
the  increase  in  illumination  and  the  high  actinic  value 
give  a  reduction  in  the  time  of  exposure.  The  latter 
features  are  particularly  advantageous  at  high  levels  of 
magnification,  as  under  these  conditions  the  provision  of 
adequate  illumination  liad  previously  been  a  difficult 
problem.  For  visual  examination  at  high  magnifications 
this  light  source  gives  better  resolution  owing  to  its  line 
spectrum.  The  use  of  the  250-watt  box  lamp  also  enables 
the  design  of  the  instrument  to  be  made  more  compact. 

7.  Profile  Projectors 

.\nother  form  of  instrument  in  which  the  Type  ME 
lamp  is  particularly  successful  is  the  profile  projector. 
Here  the  small  light  source  may  lie  used  to  advantage  to 
produce  a  very  sharp  shadow  of  tlie  profile  of  the  object 
to  1)0  examined.  The  resulting  projected  image  on  the 
.screen  will  be  not  only  very  much  tirighter.  but  will  also 
liave  .■^harper  deli  nition  than  that  produced  by  a  tungsten 
lilaraeiil  lump.  An  improved  photcigraphio  record  of  th<S 
image  will  thus  be  obtaiued. 

5.  Cmiweial  l-iilaigiug  mul  Pii»ling 

In  ciinimcri'i.Ll  enlargmg  and  printing,  maximum 
speed  i."  i>l  great  iraportame.  The  earlier  forms  of  high- 
pressuti-  Tiieriiiry  viipour  lamps  have  l>een  emplowd  in 
the  past  tiilh  considerable  success,  but  the  recent  Types 
Ml>  n  ^uid  .ML  lamps  are  now  licing  used  .successfully  for 
this  iiiiplii  aiinn.  In  case.s  where  a  high  degree  of  enlarge- 
menl  i^  n'i|iiiTod,  an  hilenseMiurce  of  liRlit  wtatcli  nill  not 
ovi-rlii-.ii  ilie  ncgalivf  it.  mressary.  The  Type  MD,H 
Uiinji  .ip|.H.'ars  to  otler  ii  good  Milulion  lo  this  |)roblcm. 
ihe  yain  in  illumination  and  actinic  eltioiency  from  the 
discharge  lamp  has  maile  it  possible  ti 
to   employ   cheajMir   photographic   material   which   i 


ningroph. 

Type  .Ml-;  or  MD  II  lamps  arc  Uselal  sources  for 

llonraph.     The  high  actinic  value  ol  these  r^.urces 

hroniide  \y.i\Kt  In  Ik-  usL-d  instead  of  tilm  [S),  thus 
.1  redu'tiim  in  >o.st.  nnil  facilitiiting  handling.  If 
ip  is  operatLiI  al  a  high  frequency,  (or  example,  at 

s.,  the  trace  is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  dots,  each 
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l.l.OOtJ  seconds  ai)ait.  so  lliiit  no  liniinj?  wavt-  on  tlic 
oscillograph  is  netossary,  as  intervals  of  time  may  be 
read  off  directly  by  lounting  the  number  ot  dots  in  the 
trace. 

10.     JUhl  Prnitiu^ 

Tlie  enclosed  »..irb(»n  an  h<is  been  uidtly  iiM-d  lor 
blue  printing  and  has  bven  ([uite  >atiNlac  tory.  1  hi-^ 
source  is  rich  in  the  >hnti  wave  r.uliation  reipiired  lor  tlie 
process,  but  sutler^  Iroin  the  disadvantaj^e  of  ie(|uiring 
trtHjuent  servicmj^  and  rej)l.u  enienl  ol  laibons.  I  he 
Type  MA  higli-j)re'^'^iire  nu-n  ury  vapour  lanip  giving  a 
high  output  ol  the  :{.H."»o  A  hue  liaN  been  used  sue(  evsfully 
in  place  of  the  carbon  ar<  It  1"^  a>>  etlei  tive  a-.  Ilie  t  arl)on 
arc  for  eijual  poxser  «  onMiniption  from  liie  mams  and  has 
the  achantages  ol  steady  burning  and  of  ri<piirmg  very 
little  attention. 

The  Type  .MD  11  and  MI*,  lamj)^  may  inable  .i  more 
comi>act  form  of  bhie  prmlmg  marhine  to  be  di'Mgned. 

IJ.    Film  and  Slide  I'lojution 

The  new  high-j)re>sure  mere  ury  vajutur  lamjx  m.iy  l>e 
u.sec\  successfullv  for  the  projection  ot  moncK.hrome 
lantern  slides  and  Idms.  A  (onsiderable  gain  in  screen 
illumination  and  retbu  tion  in  heating  on  the  slide  or  film 
is  obtained. 

The  appearante  of  monot  hrome  hlms  is  particularly 
pleasing  with  a  high-j)ressure  mercury  vapour  lamj)  as 
the  projection  soune,  but  the  j)r()jection  of  loloured 
films  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  due  to  the  fat  t  that 
the  films  are  processed  for  projection  with  the  high 
intensity  carbon  arc. 

12.    Flash  Photography 

The  high-pressure  mercury  vapour  lamp  may  be  over- 
loaded considerably  for  a  very  short  time  so  that  a  bright 
flash  of  light  is  produced  which  may  be  used  for  photo- 
graphic purposes.  I'Or  example,  the  4U(>-\\att  Type  M.\ 
lamp  may  be  operated  at  twenty  times  its  normal  wattage 
for  a  time  ol  ten  to  one  humlred  milliseconds.  While 
operating  at  its  norma!  wattage,  the  light  oui]>ut  is 
adequate  to  enable  the  photogra])her  to  arrange  the 
subject  and  to  lot  us  the  camera.  The  lamj)  give>  a  total 
light  output  ol  .'J.l.ono  lumen  seconds  with  a  I  lo  stu»nd 
flash.  Two  common  ^izes  of  aluminium  foil  Hash  bulb 
have  a  total  light  output  ot  24.<)00  and  ."»3.o()u  lumen 


seconds  respective!},  with  a  durati(in  of  flash  of  forty 
milliset  on«ls.  The  mercury  vajHrnr  lamp  may  Ije  flashed 
repeatedly  uhile  the  ordinary  form  of  Hash  bulb  mu>tl)C 
discarded  alter  one  flash.  The  duration  of  the  flash  and 
its  intensity  may  also  l)e  varied  by  altering  the  constants 
of  the  electrital  circuit.  Such  a  lamp  may  be  u>e<l  to 
.i<l vantage  in  certain  scientific  applications  of  rta-.h 
}>hotography. 

Conclusions 

rh«'  (list  ussion  in  this  paper  shows  that  the  new  lonns 
of  high-pressure  mercury  vapour  lamps,  by  reason  of 
their  high  eflii  iency  an<l  actinic  value,  and  small  amount 
of  heat  radiation,  should  prove  to  Ik»  useful  sources  in  the 
field  ot  i)hotography.  In  photographic  and  film  studit>s. 
a  considerable  increase  of  illumination  with  rcductioniD 
heat  is  possible,  and  in  many  j>hotographic  processes  a 
large  int  rease  in  speed  or  reduction  in  power  consumptiuD 
is  obtained  b)  their  use.  Enlargements  to  a  high  degrw 
of  magniii<  ation  with  low  negative  temperatures  are  also 
rendered  possible.  The  lamps  may  also  be  used  to  advan- 
tage as  light  sources  for  the  projection  of  films  and 
slides.  A  lew  of  the  more  important  applications  are 
de.scribed  in  this  paper,  while  other  applications  of  these 
lamps  will  be  apparent  to  the  photographer. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  his  colleagues  in  the 
Research  Laboratorv  who  have  assisted  him  in  the  work 
described  in  this  paper.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
II.  K.  Ruft  for  his  measurements  on  the  spectral  distribu- 
tion of  light  sources.  The  author  is  also  indebted  to 
Mr.  H.  Warren,  Director  of  Research,  B.T.H.  Co.,  for  his 
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SENSITISED      METAL     {continued  from  page  134) 


Irom  it.  .\  lurtluM-  mcilnMJ  ot  ii-^c  ol  the  -^.mic  li.inNU-r 
Taper  allouN  rcpnubnijons  to  hr  m,i<lc  dirci  t  tioni  <in 
opa<iuc  origin.il  (tor  cx.impli-.  tlniumg^.  oii  nu-t.il  or 
wood),  without  the  prt']). nation  <»1  .m  uilcniu-dMtc 
negative  or  any  canu-r.i  (M|ui})im'iit.  i  lli•^  drpciul"^  on  the 
use  ()i  the  Tran^U-r  S<'n>itisin;i  Tapci-  .^-^  ii  rdlcv  lopving 
'matcri.d.  tran>tcr  to  the  'in.d  l,i< 'lucicd  -iijn>oTt  bring 
made  attt-r  expo -liu-  but  l>rl«>rc  ]»ro('c^-.iii.L;  I  Ijc  ^hrrt  ol 
pa])cr  is  hr>t  i'\|»<i-i'd  iiii'int.ut  with  t  h«-  on^nul  dr.iw 
nig  as  in  oidin.iix  met lnnl-.  dt  r«'!li-\  i  opyiiii;  u-iiig  h^^lit 
with  a  -|>(*i  i,il  \rilou  >.«  iciii.  i«^  llirn  laniiiMtni  to  t|i»- 
la(.(jUcrcd  liict.il  pl.ilf  .1-  bil'tif.  ,dlo\\rd  t't  t\v\-  out.  thr 
tempor.iry  iMju-r  '^ul>]>o^  stripped  .iu.i\  ..nd  the  mct.d 
sheet  c.irryin.L:  i  In-  cxpf  i-i  d  ^«'n>iti\  c  l.ixcr  l  'nii  ]>roi  rsv^^d. 
The  possibility  ol  sli;.;ht  alteration  ni  dinim-^ion^  m|  the 
pa])er  i)et  ueen  exposi.ie  and  t  raushr.  du»-  to  .ii  uh  i-]^lurii 
humidity  cfleit-  i«  innniui-' d  b\"  <  ..ir\Mn;.'.  out  the  twci 
opri  .it  i<  ill  -  in  t.iiil\-  i.ij'id  su»  «<■.-•  j.  .11.  .Mid  pnlii.dii\  ni 
ihi"  -.line  loom.  I  he  (hnicnsion.d  .:■  <  ui.n  \  <iinpiodM<- 
tKtn  is  then  ol  the  oidei  ol  O.no.'i  mi  h  p(  v  loot  or  belter. 


1  he  Im.il  "'ipy  is  ill  iJK-  form  ot  a  negative,  t>ul  i>  nut 
lateralK'  rexerscd. 

r»y  lomp.uisoii  with  the  photo-copying  methods 
.dre.idy  well  establisiietl  in  engineering  drawing  ofhtes as 
a  nuans  di  preparing  lile  negatives  and  photographic 
e(pn\-. dents  ol  linen  ir.ieings.  the  photographic  tech- 
ni(|ues  whii  h  li.i\e  i»een  referred  to  are  a  relatively  new 
de\  clopmeiit  It  i^  oiivious,  however,  that  the  two  fields 
<  .m  \ei\  ai>propri.iteiy  be  linked  together,  in  that  some 
ol  the  miei  nieijiate  .stej)^  reijuired  may  be  common  to 
bo'h.  i  oLictln  r  they  represent  a  very  important  example 
ol  the  import. ml  part  which  photography  can  play  in 
mdustrw 

In  « oni  lusion.  thanks  are  due  to  liandley-Page 
l.i'l.  lor  kind  j)erinissi()n  to  use  the  illustrations  of  their 
l»l.ini . 

1\<  •!  '  \  K     I     II  '. 

!\l  s|    \i.-<  )|     l.\Hi»KAHiKV. 

'2'2n:(   M-Aiih     l!»4:j. 
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HOTO-ENGRAVING   IN    1942 

By  H.  M.  Cartwrlght,  F.R.P.S. 


l£  complete  story  of  progress  in 
942  cannot  be   written   until 
fter  the  war,  for  there  can  be 
bt  that  much  work  having  a 
f  on  photo-engraving  is  going 
hich,     for     various     reasons, 
be  published  at  the  present 
One     effect      of     war-time 
ions    has    been    to    inspire    a 
for    substitutes     for     many 
als  and   materials,   while   the 
y  of  valuable  silver  and  other 
"  has  received  much  attention. 
tneral  problem  of  residues  is 
red  by  H.  Gemsheim  {Process 
er's  Monthly,  49,  April,  1942, 
1  May,    J  942,    116).   who  has 
td  some  remarkable  figures  on 
chemicals,      and      describes 
methods  in  use  for  recovering 
including     the     well-known 
of  sulphur,"  electrolytic  and 
:    processes.      A    method    in 
I  hydrophylic  colloid,  conta in- 
metal    above    silver    in    the 
notive  series,  is  the  subject  of 
2,214.765. 

use  of  a  vignetted  screen  in 

f  the  usual  cross-line  screen  is, 

:)t,  receiving  attention  in  many 

One     practical     outcome, 

unfortunately,  is  not  available 

imercial  use  in  this  country, 

'  Kodagraph    contact    screen 

^ed  by  F.   \V.  Coppin  in  the 

Engraver's      Monthly,      49, 

1942,  86).     It  has  a  grainless 

re,  and  is  of  a  magenta  colour. 

it  is  used  with  a  continuous- 

?gative  of  similar  colour  for 

a  screen  positive  on  film  or 

he  contrast  can  be  controlled 

u.seof  light  of  a  suitable  colour 

Dsing. 

lany  years  attempts  have  been 
)  prepare  large  litho  plates  for 
and  similar  work   by  direct 
ion  on  to  metal.     When  this 
ne  with  a  suitable  condenser 
special  form  of  arc  lan\p.  to 
■aph   a   large   image  on   litho 
coated      with      bichromated 
n.  much  difficulty  was  i'xi>cTi- 
owing      to      the      prolonged 
"es  required.     In  re^p()nse  to  a 
from  a  Government  depart- 
ixperiments  were  carried  out 
a  method  of  ])hotographing  on 
il  plates  coated  with  a  photo- 
emulsion  in  the  preparation 
nting  surface.     One  tlifficulty 
>     avoid     chemiral     reai  tion 
1    the    metal    and    tiu*    silver 
emulsion.     This   hiid   alre.idy 
ccomplished    in    the    case    ol 
um   by   the   use  of  anodised 


metal,  but  this  technique  had  certain 
drawbacks,  in  addition  to  the  war- 
time restriction  on  aluminium. 

The  problem  was  solved,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  use  of  a  sub- 
stratum to  separate  the  emulsion 
from  the  metal  (Cartwright.  Haigh 
and  Smith.  B.V.  545.942,  23.12.40). 
A  line  or  half-tone  subject  is  photo- 
graped  on  the  coated  plate  by 
contact  or  projection.  The  plate  is 
developed  in  a  tanning  developer  to 
selectively  harden  the  gelatin,  the 
soluble  portions  of  which  are  washed 
away  with  hot  water.  The  sub- 
stratum is  removed  from  the  image 
portions  in  the  process  of  converting 
the  plate  to  form  a  lithographic  or 
"  offset  -  deep  "  printing  surface. 
Modifications  of  the  process  allow 
of  the  production  of  a  plate  etched  in 
relief  or  intaglio,  or  of  a  reversal  of 
the  image.  Later,  the  same  patentees 
developed  a  process  (B.F.  548,716, 
13.6.41)  in  which  the  reaction 
between  the  metal  (zinc  or  its  alloys) 
and  the  emulsion  was  prevented  by 
chemical  treatment  of  the  plate  before 
coating. 

Meanwhile,  the  l*rinting  and  Allied 
Trades  Research  A.ssociation.  in 
collaboration  with  members  of  the 
staff  of  Kodak,  Ltd..  in  their  patent 
No.  547.795,  1.1.41,  have  referred  to 
the  use  of  a  j)rotective  layer  of 
metallic  silver  to  avoid  reaction  with 
the  photographic  emulsion.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  use  of  a 
.silver  substratum  for  the  above 
purpose  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned bv  Si:humacher  (I\-inosc 
Annual,  17,  1911.  190). 

The  above  processes  were  intended 
to  .satisfy  a  war-time  need,  but  will, 
in  time,  become  .ivailabic  lor  com- 
mercial use.  and.  no  doubt,  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  pnxlmtion 
of  posters  and  similar  w(^rk  alter  the 
war. 

There  is  little  new  l<.)  report  about 
colour  rcprodiu  tn»n.  thoii;i;li  the 
Koilak  Huorescencc  jnoc  c^s  ide.^- 
irihed  by  l".  W.  Sclman  in  the 
I'rodss  I:nf^i<im'^  Monthly.  49, 
April.  1942,  ST)  would  seem  to  have 
interesting  possibilities.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  obtain  "automatic" 
colour  reproduction,  and  its  iippli- 
cation  is  limited  to  work  from 
origin. d^  pre]>are(l  with  s])ecial  p.iints. 
A  material  is  included  in  the  i).iinl.> 
which  llnoroces  in  iiltra-\iolet  li^hl. 
the  amount  of  it  in  the  paints  Ix-ing 
related  to  the  «  haracteristics  ol  the 
printing  inks.      The  light   tailing  on 


the  original  from  arc  lamps  is 
screened  by  suitable  filters,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  resulting  colour- 
separation  negatives  can  be  used 
without  colour  correction. 

A  further  aid  to  sy.stematic  screen- 
negative  making  is  a  special  form  of 
circular  slide  rule  for  calculating  the 
stops,  screen  distance,  exposure,  etc., 
for  different  types  of  original  under 
various  conditions  of  lighting.  It  is 
the  invention  of  J.  Warne  (Prov. 
Pat.  No.  187.  9.2.42). 

The  problem  of  avoiding  moir^ 
pattern  in  copying  half-tones  iias 
been  tackleil  in  a  novel  manner  by 
F.  11.  Smith  {Process  Engraver's 
Monthly,  49.  February.  1942,  48), 
who  has  supported  his  theory  with 
some  striking  illustrations  of  results 
obtained  in  practice. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Process  Engraver' s  Monthly,  the 
leading  photo-engraving  journal  in 
this  country,  completed  its  forty- 
ninth  year  of  publication  in  1942.  It 
was  founded  by  H.  Snowden  Ward, 
under  the  title  of  The  Process  Photo- 
gram.  He  was  succeeded  by  T.  C. 
Eamer,  who  remained  at  the  helm  for 
twenty-five  years.  A.  H.  Dent,  the 
present  editor,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  building  so  successfully  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  his  predecessors. 

**P.E.M."   JUBILEE 

In  its  January  issue  The  Process  Engravsr*s 
Monthly f  which  celebrates  its  jubilee  this  year, 
it  having  been  founded  in  1804  as  The  Process 
Photogram,  printed  many  messages  of  con- 
gratulation from  leaders  and  others  associated 
with  the  industry,  including  I«ord  Illffc, 
I«urd  Southwood,  Mr.  C.  W.  Buwcrman,  P.C., 
Dr.  A.  J.  Bull,  Mr.  T.  C.  liamcr,  Mr.  R.  B. 
Fisliciukn.  Mr.  Cluirk-s  W.  Gambli-.  Mr.  K.  J. 
Mortimer.  C.H.Iv.  ami  Mr.  llanuen  Swaffcr. 

Some  ol  the  writers  of  these  et)Uf{ratulut<»ry 
me>s;iijes  recall  reminiscences  of  the  uri^in  of 
"IM-:  M."  ami  its  first  edit«ir.  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Siioudcn  Ward,  a  famous  fiiiure  in  the  photo- 
uraphic  circle>  d  those  d;iys.  Dr.  Ihill  cim- 
trihnte>  a  iwirlicuhtrly  interestint:  recollection  : 

"<.>ne  ot  my  e.irliest  memories  in  connection 
with  photti  encr.ivinii  i<  that  •»!  a  cavalier 
Jiy^ure  in  a  cowh.iy  hat  ^t^ollinv;  down  Fleet 
Street  ;  it  w.is  Henry  .Snowden  \\'ard,  the 
editoi  of  I'hf  Prmiss  I'hntoiiram,  a  journal  to 
which  1  lirst  contributed  in  1S!>.').  In  that 
IKTi'xl  of  rapul  ilevel(»pnK'nt  the  journal  was 
of  immense  value  to  our  craft.  l,atcr  it  became 
the  "IVi')  M."  which  i^  recoKnised  as  the  leadiug 
journal  dealing  with  the  photo>;raphic  prcxluc- 
ti  Ml  tif  printinu  plates.  I'nder  its  present  able 
e  iitf)r  it  will.  1  am  ?«ure,  carry  its  line  tradition 
iTito  the  future." 

We  unite  our  he.irtv  congratulations  with 
th  f-M-  of  all  the  m  my  lrien»ls  of  / //«•  I'unfiS 
I- '.i.jii:,r\  Monthly  and  its  etiitoi,  Mr.  A.  15. 
Dent.  IvK.I'.S..  u|>»»n  thl-'  hapj)y  iKca^iiun,  and 
extend  our  i:<mhI  wishe>  lor  it»  ointinued  suc- 
ce.-vslul  career  in  its  sccimkI  half  century. 
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SUB-STANDARD  KINEMATOGRAPHY  DURING  1942 


V\:\<\  IiilU-  .im.ilt'ur  tilin  jtro- 
(liulinn  \i.\^  t.iUrn  \A.n  v  (liiriii;^ 
1',I42.  ]»,irtly  "iiH-  to  •^triiij^ciii.  y 
in  tlu'  .NU]iitIv  «»1  niiitcii.tl.  p.irlly 
lH.*cauNf  ainatcwr  «  iiKinal(»;^r.i])lu-r-- 
WL'Tv  largely  \<iung  i)«m)J)1«'.  and  .i  \fiy 
liigli  j>ro]»()rri(in  nl  Imih  -.<'\i-n  an-  in 
llu"  Scr\HL'>«  It  1-  intfiotiny  to  ])iit 
oil  rcroul.  li()uc\t'r.  ili.tl  oni-  oi  two 
i)i  the  oldtT  >«)i  u-tic^  no  >tiM  «.  an  \in^ 
on  (juictly.  .iltlmui^li  ihcir  at  ti\iiu'> 
are  CDiitiiied  inu^lly  i<>  j«ri))fi  lion 
meetings  and  (»llling-^  I  hc^c  liodics 
include  Jk^Lkenliain  (  iiu-  Socu'ty.  the 
Cineniatofjraj^h  Section  (d  IJirnung- 
ham  l*hotojira]»lii«  SfKiety.  Kedditeh 
Cine  and  IMiotoi^raphit  >>o<  lety,  and 
Brad  lord  Cine  (.iri.!e.  1  lie  lederation 
of  Cinematograph  Sonet ie-;  -till  con- 
tinues its  activities. 

Nothing  iiexN  in  the  way  ot  e<iiiii)- 
ment  has  been  in.ide  generally  avail- 
able, and  one  result  has  been  an 
increased  intere-^t  in  the  imj)rovi>a- 
tion  of  e<juipmeiit.  and  the  Imilding 
of  home-mafie  a})par.'itus.  A  number 
of  firms  have  aniU)unced  special 
"Sound  C(mversi(jns"  lor  sub-stan- 
dard projectors,  anfl  a  number  of 
entirely  home-construtted  conver- 
sions have  been  marie,  with  var\iiig 
degrees  ot  success.  All  this,  however, 
shows  a  healthy  maintenance  ol 
interest. 

The  biggest  activity  ha^  been  in 
tilm  libraries,  ino-tly  sound  subietts. 
and  in  spite  (^t  reitriciions  the  number 
of  titles  available  continues  Ut  grow 
*  During  the  year  the  Royal  So<  iet\ 
for  the  Previ'iitioii  ol  Ac<  idenl^  em- 
barked on  a  natioii-NMde  lamjiaign  tor 
the  prei)aration  ol  a  series  of  Road 
S.ilety  1-ilms.  The  scheme  had  the 
approval  of  the  .Miiustrx-  ot  War 
Transport,  ami  ssas  not.dile  in  tli.n 
th(?  society  sought  the  aid  <d  skilled 
amateurs  all  o\er  the  t(.)unlry.  in 
taking  film  lor  the  proje«t.  In  ihi- 
they  h,id  the  intornied  .i>-sistame  oj 
Mr.  (i.  Wain,  the  Hon  Sevrel-ny  of 
the  lederation  ot  t  iiie  ^o.  n-tie-. 

.\    large   numb'T   oi    ii\ii    l)rfentf 
tdnis.  both  pro!i--^ion.d  a:id  ani.iteur 
have  been  ]M«»du'ed.  .iii<l  ihirini;  the 
\ear  the  ./.A'./'     /»/  ■   A  /    ^.   /('<■'  ..  . 
the  ottici.il  jr)iiti!.d  ol  ('\\\\   l>clen«t 
III  Lon)uiRtioii  -Ai'.!:  :iie  C  eiiual  l-ilm 
Library,  lla.    Hiitisli   lilni>^  ln--tiHite 
Aniatntii  •!,•   11  ■.././ .iiid  the  In-1itiile 
of  Civil    Delen-e,   j»reiMred   a  li-l    ol 
sixty-nine  11  ill! -.  whi<  L  .ne  av<iili!\- 
lor  ii*-<'  b\  ii'ti  i\-,t««l  ]>.i!iu-. 

W'.-    Ii.i\e    litrlliii    .■Ui"\\  i.i  »(■    lii    ••:! 
.11  !  i\  |i  H-.  ril  l!,i-  M   (  >    I      1    I  111,  ■  ^'.  .  1  i'll. 
.\  Ihi  h     <  aU'-i  ti     I  ii     111111      lihi!  ^    1o     br 
•liowi!  lo  A  vnilian  aiidieine  'd  «.»vci 


By  George  H.  Sewell,  A.R.P.S. 

eleven  million  peo{>le  during  l!MJ,  and 
whu  h  (oiitroK  the  Central  I'ilm 
l.ibrarN',  i  onlaining  XVI  lilm  titles. 
.ill  ol  uhn  h  are  awiil.ible  on  sub- 
-t.iiid.ird  .i-N  well  as  ^tandanl  '.W\  mm. 
lilm 

Probably  the  mo-^t  imjxjrtant 
single  a(ti\ity  during  the  \far  was 
th.il  ol  the  R.IVS.  Kinematograph 
Section,  which  has  Ik'l'Ii  responsible 
loT  an  outstanding  series  of  meetings 
de.dmg  with  many  aspe(  ts  ot  kine- 
matography. 

Most  important  ol  these  was  a  paper 
by  th.il  doyen  ot  the  industry.  Sir. 
Arthur  Newman,  lion.  I'.R.P.S., 
entitled  "h-arly  Days  (A  Kinemato- 
tiraiWiy."  in  whit  h  he  descriln-d  many 
ot  the  experieni. es  of  the  pioneers, 
and  the  jiart  he  himself  ]>layed  in  the 
early  development  of  the  nutving 
picture. 

An<)ther  important  o«  <  .isn.ui  was 
the  showing,  by  Lieut,  .\rmistead,  ot 
the  CS.  N.ivy  hilin  I'nil.  ol  the  film. 
'Midway  Island."  which  was  the  tirst 
ex.imj>le  to  be  seen  in  this  country  of 
3,')  mm.  Tech  nice  )lor  film,  enlarged 
from  originals  t.iken  on  lt»  mm. 
K(.)dai  hrome. 

Reference  sh«»ul<l  also  be  made  to 
the  paper  by  l>r.  [.  \'ule  Hogue. 
J'rofessor  t)t  I'hysiology  ot  the 
Nulheld  Researth  Institute,  entitled 
■  The  10  nnn.  lilm  <ind  the  Dynamics 
ol  Living  M,itt«-r  I  lere  the  tiu<lience 
saw  tilnis  uhiih  h.id  rexolut ionised 
lh(M)nes  oil  siu  h  m.illers  as  the  <.  ir- 
i  ul-itioU  ot  the  blood,  aiiil  lu-.ird  ol 
the  .ippliiation  ol  the  --ub-landaril 
i  ill"'  •. amera  \n  widening  llu-  r.niLie  ot 
tinman  Uiio\\li-dgc  on  llie-t-  -ubje<  ts. 

I  he  lieallhv  teiuleiiLy  tou.irds 
nioie  .ii.le'piale  ti.umir.;  in  teclini- al 
ai  tunics  w.is  e\  idenced  bv  .m  e\hi- 


I 


bition  ol  the  work  ol  meinbiT- ■.: -.Le 
Harrow  Technical  SlIso.:.  si;.. 
standard  Cine  S<'«tion  ll-.rf  v.:^ 
y«»uiig  idea  is  taught  how  to  s!ji^.:.li 
the  iH'st  manner,  at  the  besi  -'ji  •  •• 
1  he  Polytechnic,  Regent  Sirer.'.  :• 
.ilso  continuing  its  activities  m  trail- 
ing sub-st<indard  line  wi-rktrs.  ..zA 
has  recently  i.onclude<l  a  -our-e": 
lectures  given  jointlv  bv  M'-'->^. 
R.  IL  Cricks.  l-.K.i'.S  ."  MriKo:i 
Hoare.  and  (i.  H.  Sewell,  A.K.T^ 

We  welcome  the  advent  ol  h  new 
organisation.  Tlie  Association  iciT 
Scientitic  Photography,  under  the 
Chairmanshi]>  of  Profe.sst)r  J.  V'jle 
Bogiie,  and  we  are  glad  to  provide :k 
hosjntality  of  the  K.l\S.  tor  the  our!y 
meetings  of  that  body.  Its  intention 
is  to  bring  together  all  those  who  are 
using  photography  as  a  .scientilic  tool, 
and  the  inspiration  for  its  formation 
l.irgely  came  from  among  raeml^ers 
of  the  Kinematography  Section  of  the 
R.l'.S.,  who  n>c  sub-standanl  cine- 
matography in  this  way.  l^nrauseof 
the  highly  sjKH-ialised  nature  of  the 
activities  of  its  meml^rs.  and  be- 
cause those  menil)ers  are  scientists 
rather  than  photographers,  the  A.S.P. 
is  functioning  as  a  separate  body,  and 
it  should  have  valuable  repercussions 
on  the  future  us»e  of  photography 
and  cinematography  ab  a  scientific 
instrument. 

One  cannot  mention  in  detail  tht 
uses  which  are  being  made  by  the 
high  ling  Services  of  sub-stamUrd 
c  ine  film,  for  service  and  welfare  pur- 
]>i>.sc's.  but  it  is  possible  to  slate  that 
such  .utivities  are  constantly  l»eing 
exjKnuled.  A  nunilxT  oi  papers  en 
the  subject  have  been  given  by 
representatives  of  the  Services  to  the 
members  of  the  H.P.S.  Kine  Group. 
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SAFETY    FILM 

KI.«.()MM1-:NI)J:1^     PR.\CTlCli 


I  III 
.1..   1 


'.i-i  ;i'  "-..  !i  I  \        1  liiH  "       a-^ 

..pjili«il    I-'   ::-.oti..ii    j'ittuic   niitrii.il.- 
-i..i':i  Tetri  '.I  ■  :r.  -ti-i  i.ds  h.i\  uij  a  '  mhii 
in;.:  lime  L:ri'.!tii  than  i-."  -"■•  oiid-  -tiid 
jailing  inlo  liie  loilowiiu  •  l.is-r->  : 

'</;   Supp'.'rt  I'.ialed  with  iiiiuNiiHi. 

'■  ■  Any  other  m.Ueri.il  up-ui  uliich 
or  in  which  .m-.  im.^ge  <  an  bi- 
pr(»dn«  ed. 

llu-        ]'li:-  I-  M  d         I'l  ■  ■■  111'  1  "»        ol 
I  llr>N(-    lll.llrll.ii  -. 

■  '     I'licoaiird  suppdi  I  iji.ii  1-M.ii  I  in 


be  use'.l  I'.ti  in«.»tion  juciiire  juii-     m/.n,  May,  1U4-2. 


pt)ses.  in  c(uij unction  with  tin 
alorosaid  classes  (d  materi;ds. 

The  burning  time  is  detined  as  the 
time  in  seconds  required  for  the  com- 
plete combustion  of  a  sample  of  the 
material  36  inches  long.  .  .  .  Thy 
detinition  was  designed  specifically 
If)  define  safety  films  in  terms  of  the 
liurning  rate  of  the  commercial  pro- 
diKt  of  any  thickness  or  width  ui<d 
in  ]>raclice.  .  .   . 

Ml  MS  mm.  and  S  mm.  nims  inu^t 
br  ol  the  .safely  tyiH*.'  -/oinnj!  •' 
I  lit   Siuicty  oJ  Motion  l*niuif  i»C"' 
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CINEMATOGRAPHY     IN     WAR     TIME 

II.— THE  WORK  OF  THE   U.S.   NAVY   FILM   UNIT 
By  Lt.  M.  E.  Armistead,  U.S.N. 

The  8econd  of  the  series  of  meetings  arranged  by  the  Kinematograph  Section  of  The 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  illustrating  some  of  the  applications  of  cinematography  to 
war  time  uses,  was  held  at  the  Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Studio  Theatre,  Soho  Square, 
W.l,  on  November  14th,  1942,  with  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Newman,  Hon.  F.R.P.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  said  that  owing  to  the  fact  that  35  mm.  films  could  not  be  shown  at  the 
Society's  House,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fox  Company's  Theatre  had  been  put  at  the 
Society's  disposal.  Lt.  Armistead  would  give  an  account  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Film  Unit  and 
the  experiences  of  the  front-line  photographers.  He  welcomed  members  of  the  R.A.F., 
Army  and  Navy  photographers,  and  members  of  the  Fighting  French,  U.S.,  Norwegian 
and  Greek  Forces,  who  were  present. 

The  first  lecture  in  the  series,  '  ^Entertaining  H.M.  Forces  with  16  mm.  Films,"  was 
reported  in  our  January  issue. 


ARMISTEAD   described   how, 

after  many  months  of  red  tape 

and  priority  problems,  a  Film 

was  organised  by  Commander 

Ford,  for  the  purpose  of  making 

mative  and  documentary  films. 

e   exploitation   of  photography 

jace  time  for  war-time  uses  by 

lany  and  Japan,  and  the  part 

id    by    the    propaganda    films, 

shed    convincing   proof   of    the 

rtance   of   photography,    which 

lation   at    war   could    afford    to 

e. 

.  Armistead  mentioned  in  this 
ection  that  some  of  the  photo- 
is  taken  from  the  Japanese 
ed  clearly  that  they  had  in  form - 
.  on  every  house,  every  military 
Uation,  they  knew  where  every 
ink  was,  they  had  photographs 
em,  and  they  had  a  plan  worked 
o  destroy  the  tanks  on  the  hills 
et  the  oil  run  down  into  the  bay, 
ig  fire  to  an  entire  island  harbour 
le  Pacific  which  had  become 
us  throughout  the  world  over- 

J  also  mentioned  the  help  which 
Dgraphy  had  afforded  the  Ger- 
i  in  the  occupation  of  the 
erlands.  With  the  aid  of  photo- 
jy  they  knew  every  street  and 
5,  and  had  planned  their  move- 
s  and  worked  out  their  strategi- 
lans  accordingly.  During  every 
e  the  Germans  have  photo- 
lers  going  into  action  to  analyse 

activities,  and  thus  were  able 
ftect  their  weaknesses, 
ith  regard  to  equipment,  Lt. 
stead  said  that  thiis  is  standard- 
a  "standard"  unit  consisting  of 
tchell  35  mm.  camera  and  a  .35 

Turret  Eyemo   for   black-and- 

E 


The   film 
then  shown, 
be    released 


white  work,  and  a  Cine  Kodak  Special 
and  a  Magazine  Cine  Kodak  for  16 
mm.  colour,  A  4in.  by  Sin.  Speed 
Graphic  was  provided  for  still  photo- 
graphs. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Film  Unit 
was  carried  out  in  the  air,  and  some  of 
the  problems  which  had  to  be  solved, 
such  as  vibration,  cold,  etc.,  concern- 
ing which  Lt.  Armistead  replied  to 
questions  from  the  audience  during 
the  discussion  which  followed  the 
meeting. 

"Midway  Island"  was 
It  is  the  first  picture  to 
nationally  in  3')  mm. 
Technicolor  that  was  shot  originally 
in  16  mm.  An  appreciation  of  the 
film  by  Mr.  George  H.  Sewell, 
A.R.P.S.,  is  appended. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  seen 
something  wonderful,  and  thanks 
were  due  to  Lt.  Armistead.  In  answer 
to  a  question,  Lt.  Armistead  said  that 
he  hoped  the  film  would  be  released 
here  very  shortly.  It  had  already  been 
released  in  the  United  States.  The 
film  was  two  months  old  at  the  time 
of   the   meeting. 

Asked  how  he  overcanu*  tempera- 
ture difficulties  in  the  air.  Lt. 
Armistead  said  that  it  was  found  that 
in  heights  of  24,(KH)  feet  iind  at  tem- 
peratures of  2U®  below  zero,  tlic  oil  in 
the  Eyemo  lens  mounts  would  freeze 
sohd,  and  they  solved  the  difficulty 
by  taking  the  oil  out  of  the  camera.  It 
was  the  oil  which  froze,  the  camera 
was  taken  apart,  tlioroughly  dried  out, 
and  it  could  be  run  in  an\  tempera- 
ture so  far  encountered. 

Another  (juestioner  asked  what 
prevented  the  bearings  from  seizing 
with  no  oil,  to  which  the  reply  was 
that  there  had  never  been  any  diffi- 


culty, and  the  cameras  had  not 
suffered  any  ill  effects.  All  the  films 
made  in  northern  latitudes  were  made 
by  cameras  without  oil.  The  cameras 
were  brought  back,  re-oiled,  and 
apparently  had  suffered  no  ill  effects. 
With  regard  to  condensation  on  the 
lens,  most  people  seemed  to  take 
elaborste  precautions,  but  the  Unit 
moistened  the  end  of  a  handkerchief 
and  wiped  it  off  with  no  trouble.  No 
lens  heaters  were  used. 

At  high  altitudes  the  film  had  to 
be  handled  with  great  care  ;  if  this 
was  done  there  was  no  difficulty. 
They  had  found  that  heating  pads 
caused  damage,  so  they  did  nothing. 
and  nothing  happened.  So  far  the 
Unit  had  not  done  any  night  photo- 
graphy, although  they  were  equipped 
to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  lenses,  in  the  air, 
long  focus  lenses  from  11-15  inches 
were  used  ;  on  the  ground,  normal 
photography  was  made  with  2-inch 
lenses  at  f/2.  A  good  deal  of  infra-red 
film  was  used,  although  the  normal 
stock  was  Plus  X. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  the 
production  of  this  Unit  was  something 
very  wonderful.  He  knew  the  diffi- 
culty of  taking  raw  hands  and  getting 
them  to  do  something  they  had  never 
clone  before.  Then  there  was  the 
psychological  side,  and,  perhaps,  the 
difficulties  with  the  red  tape  were  the 
worst,  but  evidently  the  Unit  was 
composed  of  men  who  got  things 
done,  and  the  film  which  had  been 
shown  justified  them. 

He  proposed  from  the  chair  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lt.  Arm- 
istead, and  many  good  wishes  for  the 
future  of  his  Unit,  which  were 
accorded  by  acclamation. 
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41  KA%r\\Ai  A\/      ICI   AKir\  **  tiints  of  "Mulway.  '  whom  Tojo  ba 

MIDWAY      ISLAND  set  out  to    prot^l.       AttheenJof 

iiAnoc  ***®  ^^"^  ^*^*^y  remain  much  as  tlwj- 

An  Appreciation  by  George  H.  Sewell,  A.R.P.5.  were  in  the  l)eginning.  IJet ween  those 

two  sequences  we  are  shown  some  of 
Thi.s  lihn  Ila•^  two  point.s  1)1  interest.  .'Jf)  nun.  is  a  most  important  I. iii<lniiirk  the  preparations  for  defence,  the 
Virj>tly,  from  a  pun-ly  tci  linit  .il  an^^'lc  in  the  progress  of  ](>  nun.,  and  that  U.S.  estiibhshment  on  Midway  Island, 
as  being  the  first  cxamitlc  brouj^ht  i<>  the  pn)visit)n  ol  nmnoi  hrnme  dye  the  planes  and  the  boats  setting  oat 
our  (liri'ct  noli<o  of  lihn  sIkiI  in  1(5  inia^^c  lihns  vvonld  have  th<*  two-fold  on  their  tasks,  the  enemy  attack,  the 
mm.  colour  and  ilicn  cnlar^'ccl  id  :\:t  oIUh  t  ol  enabling  HI  mm.  to  br  much  shrieking  down  of  iMMub.s,  scattering 
mm.  Secondh ,  as  a  pnipagaiida  hlni  nmrc  greatly  enlarged  <luring  pro-  of  buildings,  the  lazy  billowing 
built  iij)  from  .n.lllalltll"^  siiot  nmhr  j«uli<)ii,  and  t)f  providing  news-reel  upwards  of  vast  flames  and  ( loudsd 
battle  conditiim^  and  oilier  cameramen  with  a  more  oily  smoke,  the  glitter  of  light  on  the 
.Vs  to  the  tcliniial  angle,  il  w.is  tU-xible  tool  with  whii  h  to  supply  barrels  of  guns  and  the  cartridge 
dem<)nstraied  unmi>iakal>ly  tli.ii.  se<pien«  fs  lor  inclusion  in  .'l."*  mm.  cases;  the  eager  faces  of  the  gunnen. 
when  the  original  camera  work  is  lilnis  for  public  showing.  1  here  are.  We  arc  shown  a  little  of  the  sutferinp 
good,  the  dve  »  oupled  image  wliii.h  at  tiie  moment,  some  obvious  dis-  of  men  who,  having  crashed  into  the 
is  Kodachruine  i^  capable  ot  «Milarge-  atlvaniages.  but  tlies<*  eoidd  be  over-  sea,  wait  day  after  day  until  they  are 
ment  to  'A'*  mm.  uitli  gooil  pie.«.erva-  n)mein  the  iKjrm.d  course  ot  deveh)p-  rescued.  Some  of  the  heroes  are  laid 
tion  ot  general  tonal  (pi.dily  and  menl  ol  tiiis  new  tec  lini«pie.  to  rest  with  appropriate  ceremony, 
detail.  In  making  this  judgment  one  I'rom  the  dramatic  .uigle.  judging  The  main  criticism  that  can  be 
has  to  overlook  the  imjnrrl'et  i  >hot>  bv  the  ettec  t  ol  its  lirst  showing,  the  levelled  is  that  one  does  not  gain 
in  the  pn^seni  film,  rctdi^ing  fliai  iho  lilm  is  terrilic.  and  elicited  enthusi-  from  the  pictures  tliemselves  a  feel- 
cameramen  were  faced  at  <dl  limes  asiic  ap])lauso.  John  l*"ord  is  a  master  ing  of  the  victory  gained  by  the 
with  a  rapidly-moving  and  changing  iilm-maker.  and  although  we  were  defenders.  They  endure  nobly,  but 
target,  and  that  for  most  part  tliey  told  he  was  able  to  work  only  with  what  they  accomplished  is  only 
wereinrealdangercjf  their  lives.  This  the  otf-cuts  after  the  j)reparati<m  of  stated  in  a  few  trite  statistical  titles 
is  evidenced  only  too  clearly  by  one  the  main  otlicial  lilm,  he  has  used  this  near  the  end.  Undoubtedly  that  was 
or  two  sequenc-t's  where  bla>l  and  material  brilliantly.  The  theme  is  due  to  shortage  of  material,  and  «i 
concussion  havi- momentarily  thrown  just  this:  Ihat  the  onlinary  boys,  realised  the  difficulties;  but  a  few 
the  film  out  of  the  gate.  That  those  the  brothers  and  sons  of  those  in  the  insert  shots  made  afterwards  would 
seijuences  have  been  kept  in  is  due  audience,  the  kids  who  a  little  while  have  been  justified  here,  withont 
to  the  visicm  of  Commander  John  ago  were  walking  over  the  familiar  meriting  any  accusation  of  faking. 
Ford,  as  they  perform  a  dramatic  doorstep,  are  now  defending  hearth  To  the  amateur  lilm  maker  this, 
purpose  which  could  hardly  be  and  home  in  conditions  of  breathless  was  an  outstanding  object  lesson  of 
accomplished  nnjre  forcefully  by  any  heroism.  what  can  be  done  with  a  mass  of; 
other  means,  it  apju-ars  to  the  writer  The  film,  with  an  amu.singly  material  necessarily  shot  to  no  pre- j 
that  this  su.si  eptibility  of  enlarge-  cynical  t(nich.  shows  the  waddling  determined  plan,  edited  capably,  and 
ment  of  dye-images  Irom  Hi  mm.  to     wild  birds  who  are  the  right  Jul  inhabi-  then  scored  with  appropriate  sound. 

III.— BRITISH   WAR  CORRESPONDENTS   IN   ACTION 

By  L.  Cave-Chinn,  A.R.P.S. 

A  further  ^leetin^  of  The  Royal  rhotof^niphic  Society,  arranj^ed  by  the  Kinemato- 
^raph  Section,  was  held  in  the  (faumont- British  Theatre,  Film  House,  Wardour  Street, 
W.l,  on  December  19lh,  1942,  the  President  Mr.  I).  MacMaster,  F.R.P.S.,  occupying  the 

chair.    The  projjramme  for  the  meeting,  which  was  the  third  of  the  series,  "Ginemato- 
jjraphy  in  War  Time,*'  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Lovat  (Jave-CJhinn,  A.R.P.S.,  of  British  Para- 
mount News. 

MR.  CAN' M-CHINN  said  he- would  .I'l-i  the  Sei  rei.ny  ol  ihi-  Kinemalo  and  whom  he  had  seen  working  under 
tell  a  general  ^tory  of  liow  the  -raj^h  Section  li.id  .i^ked  iiiiu  to  the  most  terrifying  conditions,  were 
new.s-reel  men  w(iris.c(j  m  w.ir  diiivcr.i  lei  tun;.  Ili-  thou-Jii,  Imw-  horrifiwl  at  the  idea  of  spciiking  from 
time.  Me  went  to  all  ^i-i I- i»i  tiange  r\ er.  tli.it  it  \\<inld  In-  hettei  Id  a  platform!  Three  of  thera  were 
l>lac.<"^,  .111(1  tin'  inaitiiiiy  «•!  Im«.  work'  trv  t"  ;i«'t  some  ol  the  iacN  to  tell  now  undergoing  hospital  trcitinenl. 
consisted  ot  lilming  tliMt:-  whiih  then  nnli\idii.d  stories.  It  had  been  The  fact  that  the  camera  man  did  g<^t 
were  \ery  seiiet.  ■^o  ili.ii  tln-y  hail  ditiu  nil  to  organi.--e.  becau.se  the  knocked  about  from  time  to  time 
to  be  very  ca relul  wli.it  tln-y  said,  iu'w^-reel  camera  ni.in  was  on  duly  while  on  the  job  was  something  which 
lie  hcipcci  llial  attcT  the  war  il  strven  days  a  week,  twenty  lour  hours  many  people  did  not  realise. 
Would  be  ])os^ilile  lo  arrange  another  a  day  he  w.i.s  subject  to  being  There  were  five  news-reel  coin- 
meeting.  .It  which  liiere  would  be  uallecl  <»ut  at  any  hour  ol  the  iLiy  or  paiiies  in  this  country:  Gaumont- 
pn^sent  many  of  the  camera  men  nighi.  It  was  not  easy,  therefore,  to  Movietone,  Paramount,  Patii<,  and 
now  o\cr^ea.'»,  and  who  would  bc^  lay  down  any  particular  ])rogramme  Universal.  There  w«is  an  average  of 
able  to  t«;Il  many  illte^o■^tin!.;  siories.  for  any  particular  date.  One  or  two  ten  camera  men  to  e<u'h  company, 
He  e\]»laineil  that  lie  had  not  been  of  the  men  wlio  ha«l  promisi'd  to  which  only  gave  a ]>proximately  fif^T 
•isked  to  .trrange  the  iTieetini;  bc'  .iu««''  attend  ha<l  liad  tct  go  .iway  at  tin-  \.{'>\  news-reel  camera  men  in  the  British 
he  waN  .HI  I'Utstijndn.L;  nc"^\  ■  ■  aiuer.i  nioinent  and  wi-re  iniabli'  to  be  I.slcs.  It  would  be  difficult  to  o^^'e'' 
man.  but  bei  au'-c  he  w.is  .»  incinbei  prc*-.eiit.  J.juile  a  numbri  i»t  the  i  «>I  a  world  war  if  raoh  Company  sent  >t>< 
4;t   J'he   Koy.tl  rhotogiaphu.  So<  iet\ ,     lea;;ue:.   whom    he    h.id   a^ipioached.  own  man  to  the  various  battle  fitMl^*' 
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rota  system  bad  been 
llis  system  had  operated 
occasions  before  the  war. 
:,  at  the  Coronation,  in  the 
as  obvipusly  not  possible 


9  actual  crowning  of  t 
a  po;-- 


t  eight  yards  of  the  King, 
s  crowned,  and  two  cam- 
nit  there,  and  the  hhiis 
to  the  other  news-reel 
In  peace-time  the  atloca- 
vanous  assignments  w.is 
the  News -Keel  Assoc  ia- 
hich  all  five  companion 
nt  in  war-time  the  Associ- 
d  with  the  Films  Division 
a^y  of  Information.     A 

ilted  the  various  Govern- 
rtinents  or  Services,  and 
a  man  was  assigned  by 
littee     to     a     particular 


He   1 


1  company,  but 
npanies  shared  the  cost. 

went  through  various 
jiels,  and  were  developed 
ries.  also  on  a  rota,  so  that 
necessarily  follow  that  a 
.aboratory  would  develop 
1.  The  processing  was 
strict  security  conditions 
:y  often  secret  material 
»i.  A  black-and-white 
I  made  from  the  negative, 

scanned  for  censorship 
id  was  viewed  by  all  the 
emed.  They  made  their 
m  that  censored  negative 
imber   of   dupe-positives 

which  were  distributed. 
iwn    company    used    the 

other  four. 

ard  to  material  shot  by 
ilm  Unit  and  the  R.A.F. 
the  news-reel  companies 
ed  with  lavender  prints, 
panies  made  the  story  up 
vidua!  way  :  the  editing, 
'.  etc..  might  vary  a  good 
vaa  why  the  same  material 
nes  seen  in  two  different 
.ted  in  a  totally  different 

itry  of  InlormalLou  con- 

ities  through  the  Films 
Unless  a  man  was  ac- 
that  Ministry,  he  could 
in  war  time,  because  he 
hand  and  foot  by  the 
liotogtaphy  Order,  made 
BT,  193B.  The  penalties 
ilmost  anything  without 
ere  tremendous.  Work 
on  for  the  first  few  weeks 
under  very  great  difti 
B  companies  tried  to  get 
reel  twice  a  week,  ivhich 


meant  breaking  the  Uiw  at  every  turn. 
Several  of  the  operators  got  looked  up 
by  the  police,  livcivlually  the  Ministry 
of  Information  took  control  and 
things  became  easier,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Order. 

The  British  Expeditionary  Force 
went  ofi  to  France,  and  the  first 
British  war  correspondents  were 
appointed.  War  correspondents  could 
be  reporters,  artists  who  paint 
pictures  of  war,  broadcasters,  such 
as  Richard  Dimbleby  or  Godfrey 
Talbot,  recording  engineers  from  a 
broadcasting  company  not  necessarily 
British,  or  camera  men  or  sound 
engineers  from  the  news-reel  com- 
panies. They  all  wore  the  same 
uniform  and  insignia  :  the  shoulder 
titles  were  "British  War  Corres- 
pondent" in  gold,  and  the  cap  badge 
was  a  large  gold  "C".  They  were 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  officers,  and, 
if  captured  by  the  enemy,  they  held 
the  status  of  captain.  That  was  the 
only  q>ccasion  on  which  war  corres- 
pondents were  entitled  to  ^i  given 
rank.  They  were  also  forbiiMen  to 
carry  arms,  which  was  quite  an  im- 
portant point.  Several  corres- 
pondent.s  had  been  on  Commando 
raids,  and  had  aUi^iys  to  carry  their 
war  correspondent's  lucnce,  because 
the  German,^  wore  liable  to  shm)t 
them  on  the  spot  as  spies  unless 
the  licence  could  Ik;  prodiici'd.      llic 

received  a  separate  liconic  issued  In- 
the  Admirally,  their  uniform  w.i> 
.similar  to  a  naval  oftnor's,  ex.  ept 
that  it  had  no  gold  rank  insignia,  <inil 
the  cap  badge  carried  the  letter  "P," 
The  first  party  of  war  corres- 
pondents left  for  I'Vance  the  first 
week  in  October.  [9S9,  including 
representative.s  of  all  live  news-reel 
companies.  Of  those  li(e  only  one 
was  in  l';nghinil  now.  -Jack  Colter, 
of  Movietone.  Tivo  were  out  l'a^1 
and  had  had  many  advenlures. 
Ford.  o(  Paramount,  had  lieen 
through  S   Africa.  Burm.i  .^nd  Indi.i : 
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and  Sid.  llonnett,  ot  Gaumont,  was 
in  Norway,  and,  later,  managed  to 
escape  from  Hong  Kong.  Perhaps 
one  day  they  would  be  able  to  hear 
their  stories.  Charles  Martin,  oJ 
I'athi?,  who  was  in  Cairo  now.  had 
got  the  only  pictures  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  Dunkirk.  Ronald  Noble,  of 
Universal,  after  many  escapes,  was 
now,  unfortunately,  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  ftalian  hands.  This  brought  to 
mind  casualties.  Considering  the 
dan(;ers  which  war  correspondents 
ran.  they  had  been  very  fortunate. 
No  British  camera  man  had  lost  his 
life  up  to  the  present  in  this  war. 
Leslie  Murray  had  the  ill-fortune  to 
be  very  seriously  injured  in  an  ex- 
plosion whilst  filming,  and  the  press 
photographer  standing  next  to  him 
had  been  killed,  l-'rank  Pamell,  of 
Universal,  was  injured  by  shrapnel 
whilst  on  convoy  patrol,  but  insisted 
on  going  back  into  harness,  his  arm 
very  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
Candy,  of  Gaumont,  had  a  swim  in 
the  Mediterranean,  due  to  enemy 
action,  was  taken  prisoner,  but  had 
just  returned  to  this  country  after 
being  released  in  North  Africa,  He 
was  at  present  in  hospital.  Wood,  of 
Universal,  had  also  had  a  very 
unpleasant  swim;  he  had  tiis  arm 
broken  just  before  a  "story"  started  ; 
he  got  it  bound  up  and  shot  all  his 
material  with  a  broken  arm,  and  was 
now  in  hospital  under  treatment.  All 
the  camera  men  got  safely  back  from 
the  hurried  evacuation  from  France, 
but  much  apparatus,  including  sound 
tracks,  sound  gear  and  cameras, 
was  lost,  ft  had  been  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  lit  the  men  out  again,  owing 
to  the  shortage  of  cameras, 

Mr.  Cave-Chinn  said  that  he  him- 
self went  to  sea  in  October,  1939,  and 
had  had  a  grand  time  with  the  Navy, 
lie  had  spent  the  first  Christmas  of 
the  war  with  a  contraband  patrol, 
then  he  had  had  a  trip  in  the  Arctic, 
and  later  went  to  Norway. 

Before  he  introduced  the  "iads" 
who  were  present  he  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  camera  men  in  the 
Army  Film  Unit  and  the  R,A.F. 
Nilm  Unit,  He  knew  the  sort  of  job 
I  hose  men  were  doing  .ilongside  the 
nens-reel  men  in  the  various  theatres 
of  war,  and  they  were  turning  in 
-.oTiie  lim>  material.  The  R,A,F,  Film 
Unit  had  been  responsible  for  some 
of  the  l>cst  news-reel  material  of  the 
war.  One  example  in  particular  was 
that  of  the  daylight  raid  by  Bostons 
on  France,  and  also,  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  some  really  thrilling 
pictures  of  the  great  daylight  raid 
on  the  Phillips  factory,  in  Holland, 
and.  more  recently,  the  very  fine 
shots  of  a  night  raid  on  Genoa.  He 
had  iiad  considerable  experience  of 
filming  from  the  air,  both  dJc^  ».-iv\ 
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night,  and  wihlunl  iu  "t.ike  my  liat 
ofl"  to  the  K.A.F.  Fihn  Unit.  His 
one  regret  was  tliat  there  was  not 
better  co-operation  l)ctween  the 
news-reel  men.  the  Army  men  and 
the  R.A.1'\  men.  It  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  camera  men,  hut  it  would  be 
better  if  they  could  get  together  to 
talk  over  their  difticultics  and  jno- 
blems  ;>iid  di.s(.u>s  technical  details. 
Finally.  \w  wished  to  pay  tribute 
to  all  thoM'  who  kept  the  t  .iniera  men 
in  action.  1  hey  owed  a  great  debt  to 
the  men  w  ho  ^ervi(•ed  their  cameras  : 
Mr.  Newman  and  his  team  of  line 
meehaniis.  who  had  produced  the 
camera  whi<h  was  mo.st  olten  used, 
and  who.  although  they  were  working 
at  full  ])iti  h,  always  managed  to  find 
time  to  do  odd  jobs.  The  camera 
men's  demands  were  many,  some- 
times they  asked  for  a  gadget  for  higii 
flying,  or  a  special  gadget  lor  the 
tropics  or  the  Arctic,  and  by  some 
miracle  it  was  always  produced.  Hell 
and  Howell  must  be  inundated  with 
demands  for  service,  but  they  also,  as 
well  as  the  lens  makers,  found  time  to 


assist.  The  liritish  ])r(xluced  the 
finest  lenses  in  the  world,  and  Mr. 
Cave-Chinn  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
lens  makers  and  to  Ko<laks  for  their 
constantly  improving  emulsicms  ;  the 
speed  and  latitude  of  film  was  of 
tremendous  value,  because  the  time 
for  shooting  a  story  could  not  be 
ihosen.  The  laboratory  staffs  pro- 
ces.sed  the  material  uniler  very  great 
war-time  difficulties  ;  they  worked 
through  the  blitz  to  get  it  ail  out 
in  time,  and  the  transport  men 
drove  through  the  bombs  so  that  the 
next  news-reel  film  could  be  dis- 
tributed. 

This  was  a  very  fine  effort,  which 
most  peo]ile  seemed  to  take  as  a 
matter  of  course.  }h)wever  heavy  the 
raid  the  night  before,  tlie  morning 
new.spaper  was  always  expected  to  be 
on  the  breakfast  table  ;  in  the  same 
way  the  cinema-goers  expected  to 
see  the  news-reel.  1  le  wished  again  to 
thank  all  those  who  kept  the  news- 
reel  men  and  their  cameras  at  work, 
so  that  they  could  bring  the  war-time 
news-reels  to  the  screens  of  the  world. 
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LANDING   AT   MADAGASCAR" 

By  Graham  Thompson 


The  first  film  to  be  shown  was  a 
news-reel  film  of  tlie  occupation  of 
Madagascar,  taken  by  Mr.  (Ira ham 
Thompson,  of  Movietone.  It  was  a 
very  go«)d  example  of  "one-man 
coverage."  Mr.  (iraham  Thompson 
spent  some  time  with  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  then  he  went  to 
Madagascar,  and  after  iiis  return  from 
there  was  present  at  the  raid  on 
Dieppe.  Having  survived  that,  he 
was  present  at  the  North  African 
landing,  from  which  he  had  just 
returned. 

Mr.  Graham  Thompson  .said  that 
war-time  filming  was  primarily 
journalistic  work  with  a  camera  in- 
stead of  a  pencil.  Details  of  e(|nip- 
ment,  cameras  used,  and  dilfeient 
types  of  stock,  were  only  details. 
because  the  men  got  used  to  hantllinj.^ 
their  particular  cameras  .md  took  lor 
granted  the  quality  ol  the  stoi  U 
received.  It  was  a  question  of  getting 
to  a  particular  ])lace  and  re«  ordmg 
what  was  .seen. 

Asked  if  the  Myenu)  w.is  the 
principal  camera  he  used  in  Madagas- 
car, Mr.  Thcmipson  .said  that  he  used 
a  Newman-Sinclair,  althcnigh  he 
carried  an  Kycmo.  The  Newman- 
Sinclair  held  :ioO  feet  of  film,  which 
meant    iialf  the  number  of   (lianges 

Asked  whether  he  held  it  in  his 
hatxi  when  in  tln»  air,  he  rejjlifMl  that 
it  was  mu<  ii  better  t<»  Ist-ep  it  «>n  a 
stanrl  when  in  a  'plane,  allhou;^!!  the 
bhots  seen  in  the  him  just  shown  were 


taken  with  a  camera  held  in  the  hand. 
Hut  it  was  much  better  to  have  a 
stand,  so  that  it  could  be  kept  steady. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Schofikld,  who 
asked  if  Mr.  Thompson  developed 
his  own  films,  hi'  said  no  but  the 
most  interesting  thing  alxjut  the 
work  w.is  that  h(»  had  to  bring  the 
films  back  himself  in  order  to  ensure 
them  getting  home.  .Although  r>,(MM) 
feet  were  shot,  oidy  HiH)  feet  were 
actually  u.scd.  They  wanted  to 
develo])  it  in  Cairo,  but  he  brought  it 
home.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
mentary, one  was  suppo.sed  to  keep 
notes  when  filming,  but  he  him.self 
rather  rehed  on  memory.  Most  of  the 
notes  for  the  lommentary  were  put 
together  on  the  way  home. 

With  rcganl  t()e\j)osures.  strangely 
enough  the  tim«.»  <>l  exj)()sure  became 
absolutely  autoniatii  .  lie  did  not 
make  any  tests.  ( )iu*  dilfu  iiltv  was 
the  variation  in  the  t  limalt^s  thmnj^h 
which  they  went.  ( )n  the  way  b<H  k. 
in  Khartoum,  lu?  sj)ent  .m  uncomfort- 
able night  with  his  et|uipment  in  an 
ice  box,  from  whi(  h  he  had  had  to 
remove  all  the  wines  I  The  film  was 
tropically  pnicked,  but  (mce  it  was 
opened  the  only  s(!aling  was  camera 
tape.  He  mentioneil  tliat  the  most 
universally  used  lens  was  the  2in., 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  jHTsonal  <  hoii  e. 
He  r.ither  like<l  the  i  ombiiiat  ion  of 
l^in.  ami  .'iin..  finding  the  'Mu.  par 
ti(uiariy  useful.  The  ipiestion  of 
guessing  the  distances  came  in  all  the 


time,  and  he  found  the  Sin.  < 
calculate.  The  question  of  tl 
was  a  ticklish  one.  He  mi 
carried  his  own  thousands 
and  it  had  not  been  used  cm 
ship  the  vibration  was  trou 
and  when  that  had  to  be  cc 
with,  as  well  as  blast  from  th< 
was  better  to  be  working  vri' 

Mr,  Graham  Thompson  s 
he  used  filters  mostly  when 
time  to  search  for  something 
tive.  Equipment  had  to  be 
as  possible,  and  if  all  the  len 
fitted  with  filter  holders  they 
more  room.  Filters  were  ol 
necessary  for  good  quality 
graphy,  but  sometimes  qua) 
to  be  sacrificed  for  speed  and 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
the  4,000  feet  not  used  was  cu 
the  censor,  he  said  that  qui 
was  cut  out,  but  it  had  to  be 
mind  that  they  were  tumin 
news-reel  and  not  a  record 
they  were  doing,  and  that  th 
reel  was  confined  both  as  to  t 
footage.  Some  of  it  was  • 
because  it  was  redundant ; 
parts  because  there  was  no 
action  in  them. 

Asked  how  he  worked,  he  s 
unless  a  man  was  on  a  pa 
assignment,  there  was  a 
amount  of  ifreedom.  The  que 
help  from  the  authorities  wa 
dei>endent  on  how  well  o 
known.  On  a  strange  ship  th 
naturally  rather  suspicious  ur 
got  to  know  one. 

Mr.     Cave-Chinn     thank< 
Thompson  for  coming  along. 

Commaiido  Raid  on  Vt 

Mr.  Cave-Chinn  said  that  t 
film  to  be  shown  was  one  of 
standing  news-reel  pictures 
war.  It  was  a  mixture  of  i 
hlmed  by  Jack  Ramsden,  ol 
tone  (he  was  the  first  news-r 
to  go  on  a  Commando  raid) 
Army  Film  Unit,  Mr.  Rams 
unable  to  be  present  as  he  we 
ing.  but  the  speaker  knew  h 
wish  to  pay  a  warm  tribute 
.\rmy  Ciimera  man.  Under 
regulations  one  was  not  all< 
mention  names,  but  he  had  I 
good  deal. 

CONVOY  TO  MALT 

By  David  Prosser 

Mr.  David  Prosser 
Movietone  News)  said  that 
rather  an  impastor,  because 
not  really  had  so  much  hard 
the  Mediterranean.  Very  of 
went  to  seji  and  possit)ly  got  a 
by  submarines,  E  bo;its  and  ; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  sho^ 
and  One  returned  ivithout  s 
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c  would  try  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
»nditions  under  which  they  worked. 
:^ere  were  Press  liaison  officers  of  the 
avy,  whose  job  was  to  let  the  war 
►xrespondent  know  when  an  opera- 
^n  was  coming  oli,  and  to  see  that 
.cy  were  in  a  ship  from  which  it  was 
liable  to  film.  On  the  Mediterran- 
rTi  Station  it  was  customary,  for 
Liious  reasons,  to  live  ashore  near 
.e  telephone,  so  that  it  was  easy  to 

►  straight  to  the  docks  or  harbour 
Ld  get  a  boat  to  join  one's  ship  as 
lickly  as  possible.  For  major 
aerations  information  was  obtained 
om  a  Press  office.   It  was  a  question 

the  fact  that  certain  ships  were 
►ing  to  sea,  but  from  one's  own 
•iirces  it  might  be  possible  to  dis- 
»ver  a  little  more,  and  thus  have 
eas  of  a  better  ship  than  the  one  to 
liich  the  correspondent  had  been 
signed,  and  he  could  ask  to  be 
ansf erred.  With  regard  to  uniforms. 
Ley  had  an  ordinary  naval  cap  with 
lie  letters  "N.P."  substituted  for  the 
own,  and  on  the  sleeves  of  the  coat 
lere  was  a  tab,  "British  Naval 
ews-reel    Correspondent."  The 

XKessing  was  done  in  Cairo,  either 
f  Kodak  or  an  Egyptian  film  com- 
iny.  The  negative  was  not  flown 
>me  direct  as  a  rule,  but  dupe- 
>sitives  were  made,  from  which  it 
as  possible  to  get  further  negatives. 
bey  were  flown  home  by  the  quick- 
"t  possible  route,  copies  being  flown 
»  America,  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
alia,  and  as  soon  as  news  came  that 
Le  duplicate  had  arrived  the  negative 
as  despatched. 

All  the  work  was  not  done  at  sea. 
x.  Prosser  had  spent  some  time  in 
le  Western  Desert,  because  when 
Dbruk  was  isolated  the  Navy  had  to 
sep  it  supplied.  This  was  done  at 
eat  cost  in  ships  and  lives  and 
tneral  wear  and  tear  on  the  men 
>ing  the  job  in  the  destroyers  and 
aall  craft.  Some  of  the  small  ships 
ere  just  little  wooden  sailing 
«sels  which  used  to  sail  up  and 
)wn  the  coast.  They  had  small  guns 
id  rifles,  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
le  or  two  machine  guns,  and  used  to 

>  this  trip  into  Tobruk  with  supplies, 
ting  machine-gunned  and  bombed 
r  enemy  aircraft,  with  practically  no 
otection.    There  was  a  story  of  one 

these  little  ships  which  had  an 
ixiliary  engine.  It  did  not  have  full 
ivigating  facilities,  and  to  navigate 
ong  that  coast  was  not  easy,  be- 
muse there  were  a  lot  of  little  bays 
id  inlets  with  very  peculiar  cur- 
nts.  A  little  way  past  Tobruk  there 
as  a  little  bay  called  Bomba,  and 
le  captain  of  this  little  ship,  whom 
r.  Prosser  knew  quite  well,  sailed 
.to  Bomba  by  mistake.  He  turned 
mnd  and  sailed  out  again.  Daylight 
ime,  and  as  he  was  sailing  along  the 


coast  a  couple  of  Me's  arrived  and 
instead  of  shooting  him  they  gave 
him  escort  until  their  fuel  began  to 
give  out,  when  they  made  off.  A 
Blenheim  met  them,  and,  having  seen 
the  Me's,  thought  it  was  an  enemy 
ship,  and  came  in  to  attack,  but  did 
not  do  much  damage.  Finally,  the 
little  ship  got  safely  in.  having  had 
enemy  fighter  escort. 

h>om  the  point  of  view  of  the  cam- 
eras, the  sand  was  a  very  major 
enemy.  One  could  not  get  away  from 
sand  in  the  Western  Desert,  liowever 
carefully  the  cameras  were  closed. 
In  a  sandstorm  nothing  could  prevent 
the  sand  getting  in.  They  had  to  be 
cleaned  out  many  times  a  day  ;  it 
was  a  problem  which  had  never  been 
overcome,  but  the  manufacturers  had 
done  wonders,  and  he  never  had  any 
trouble  with  his  Newman-Sinclair. 
It  had  been  in  heavy  storms  at  sea 
and  got  corroded,  although  he  rubbed 
it  down  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  but 
the  camera  never  let  him  down,  which 
was  a  triumph  for  the  makers. 

In  Tobruk 

In  Tobruk,  the  question  of  landing 
at  night  was  a  problem.  There  was  a 
lot  of  gear  to  carry.  One  arrived  in  a 
destroyer  at  night,  with,  usually,  an 
air  raid  on  and  a  lot  of  ack-ack  fire. 
Ships  did  not  fire  unless  they  were 
actually  attacked.  There  were  very 
few  landing  stages  left,  and  the  har- 
bour was  literally  full  of  sunken  ships 
and  navigation  was  a  major  problem. 
The  ship  berthed  perhaps  by  a  sunken 
ship  or  a  quay,  and  then  one  had  to 
get  one's  gear  off.  There  were  two 
cameras,  a  tripod,  a  bed  roll,  which 
contained  all  his  personal  belongings, 
and  it  meant  two  or  three  journeys 
to  get  it  off.  Then  a  truck  took  one  off 
into  the  desert. 

It  was  normal  to  work  from  a  truck 
provided  either  by  the  Naval  or  the 
Army  authorities.  Trucks  were  very 
short,  and  a  process  known  as  "can- 
nibalisation"  used  to  go  on.  which 
involved  getting  old  trucks  and  using 
their  parts  to  patch  up  otlier  vehicles. 
It  was  incredible  liow  tlic  supply  of 
transport  was  kept  up.  Wlien  tluTe 
was  a  tank  attack,  if  it  was  practic- 
able, he  went  in  a  truck,  if  not.  on 
foot.  On  one  occasion  the  tanks  broke 
out  to  the  south  of  Tobruk.  There 
was  a  perimeter  round  the  town 
which  was  anything  fn^in  five  to  nine 
miles  deep  with  a  very  powerful 
defence.  On  this  particular  occasion 
he  was  with  a  unit  of  tanks.  A  tank 
battle  was  incredibly  difficult  to 
phot()graj>li,  because  it  was  immersed 
in  a  great  cloud  of  sand,  antl  they 
were  spread  out  over  an  area  of 
miles.  It  was  almost  like  a  .series  of 
naval  battles.  An  Army  Film  Unit 
man  and   himself  had  gone  out  to- 


gether to  see  what  they  could  find. 
There  were  a  number  of  German 
tanks  burning,  and  they  thought  the 
area  was  cleared  so  they  went  out  on 
foot.  The  truck  with  the  equipment 
was  sheltering  on  top  of  an  escarp- 
ment behind  some  tanks.  They  were 
being  shelled  heavily  all  the  time  by 
anti-personnel  shells,  which  burst 
with  a  very  great  spread.  When  the 
two  men  were  about  a  mile  from  the 
truck  they  found  they  were  being 
shelled  by  small  shells.  They  were  in 
open  country  with  machine  gun  posts 
here  and  there,  and  they  did  not 
know  where  the  small  shells  were 
coming  from,  not  realising  that  they 
were  tank  shells.  He  saw  the  other 
man  start  to  run  towards  the  truck 
and  he  ran  too.  It  was  the  only  time 
he  wished  he  had  an  Eyemo  camera, 
because  when  he  started  to  run  the 
camera  was  very  cumbersome.  The 
Army  man  had  an  Eyemo  and  could 
run  a  little  faster  ;  the  shells  were 
popping  all  round,  and  then  the 
tanks  drove  away  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  truck  drove  away,  while  the 
German  tanks  were  still  chasing  him. 
Just  as  they  got  to  the  escarpment, 
some  armoured  cars  went  out  to  meet 
the  Germans.  He  had  never  had  to 
run  quite  so  far  with  quite  so  much 
gear  in  his  life,  and  was  amazed  at 
the  time  he  made  it  in. 

With  regard  to  working  in  ships, 
a  lot  of  the  work  was  concerned  with 
Malta  convoys.  The  first  was  in 
January,  1942,  when  he  was  on  the 
Ark  Royal,  having  lived  in  her  for 
about  four  months.  One  of  the  draw- 
backs of  working  in  destroyers  was 
the  speed  at  which  they  generally 
worked,  which  made  too  much  engine 
vibration,  or  there  was  too  much  of  a 
sea  for  the  camera  to  be  kept  reason- 
ably steady,  so  he  used  to  try  to  get 
in  a  cruiser. 

The  convoy  was  that  of  March, 
1042,  known  as  the  Medina  battle, 
when  four  ligld  cruisers  beat  off  an 
Italian  battle  squadron  and  got  the 
convoy  to  Malta.  It  was  under 
Admiral  \'ian.  and  he  did  a  wonderful 
job  of  work.  There  was  a  large  con- 
voy, and  after  starting  there  were  a 
few  sj)oradic  attacks.  One  got  used  to 
expecting  submarines  and  air  attacks, 
and  the  captain  of  any  ship  was  on  the 
bridge  the  whole  time.  Occasionally 
he  would  get  a  short  sleep  on  a  camp 
bed  on  the  bridge,  Mr.  Prosser  said 
he  usually  worked  from  the  bridge, 
where  he  could  see  all  round  the  ship, 
and  there  were  the  least  number  of 
obstructions.  The  difficulties  were 
that  there  was  usually  a  fair  sea 
running,  or  enough  to  make  it  a  little 
shaky,  and  the  tripod  could  not  be 
used,  and  the  camera  had  to  be  held 
in  the  hand.  There  was  a  large  area 
over  which  to  photograph,  and  there- 
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fore  it  was  impracticable  Id  use 
anything  but  a  4in.  lens,  although  hv 
preferred  the  IJin.  to  3in.  lenses  for 
ordinary  purposes,  for  which  Ihey 
were  ideal.  There  was  a  particular 
class  of  cruiser,  with  very  heavy 
armament,  which  was  ccjually  go(Hl 
for  anti-aircraft  and  ordinary  action. 
and  there  was  a  tremendous  blast 
from  them,  it  was  nut  ])ra<tii<il  to 
use  the  tripud,  bcc.iuso  nine  times  out 
of  ten  the  camera  was  blown  olt  tlu- 
legs  by  the  blast,  so  he  lieUl  it  in  liis 
hand,  or  sometimes  with  a  sling  witli 
a  leather  strap  over  one  shoulder  and 
a  short  unipod  screwed  into  the  cam- 
era. That  helped  a  lot,  because  he 
could  ram  himself  into  a  corner  and 
wedge  the  camera  in  too,  and  roll  with 
the  ship  while  the  body  abs(jrbed  tlie 
vibration. 

On  another  occasion,  on  the  Ark 
Royal,  when  she  was  on  convoy  duty, 
he  positioned  himself  betwe(-n  two 
gun  turrets.  She  had  a  l(jt  of  small 
ack-ack  guns,;  he  knew  the  lighters 
had  taken  off,  but  he  did  not  know 
about  these  guns,  lie  saw  the  lirst 
lot  of  bombs  drop  about  four  miles 
away,  he  put  his  camera  up  and 
switched  on.  Some  aircraft  came  over 
about  14,000  feet  up,  and  they  could 
not  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
two  turrets  on  either  .side  of  him 
opened  up,  four  guns  almo.st  simul- 
taneously, and  to  his  amazement 
his  camera  stopped.  The  explanation 
was  that  the  blast  had  blown  the  tilm 
out  of  the  gate  and  jammed  the 
camera. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean there  were  air  attacks  going 
on  simultaneously  with  submarim; 
attacks,  and  at  night  there  were  K 
boats  as  well,  so  that  there  might  be 
attacks  from  three  dilferent  points. 
A  ship  he  was  on  was  torpedoed,  but 
did  not  sink.  Tlien;  wa.^  nn  M  boat  on 
one  side  and  a  submarine  on  the 
other,  and  there  were  some  aircraft 
about.  One  never  knew  where  to  k)ok 
by  day  or  night  on  many  of  tliesi' 
occasions.  On  the  convoy,  when  they 
met  the  Italian  fleet,  the  convoy  w.is 
left  to  the  south  and  the  lleet  turned 
away  to  engage  the  Italians,  and  hu^e 
smoke  screens  were  put  up,  whicli 
made  it  very  tlitlicult  to  jdiuto 
graph  anything.  All  one  s.iw  oi  tlu- 
enemy  on  that  tu «  asiciu  was  a  big 
Hash  ironi  the  guiir*.  .nid  oi  ca>ionally, 
when  the  smoke  bioke,  the  ^liip.s 
them.selve>  « ould  bi.*  seen  on  tht' 
horizon,  lie  did  nut  think  an\  i.iniera 
man  maiiagt.'d  to  gt-l  an\  piituKs  oi 
the  eni'my  i»n  th.it  occasion. 

As  far  as  tillei.s  v\ere  conieiiied, 
Mr.  Trosser  .said  th.il  he  kipt  a  Idler 
on  practically  all  the  iinu-,  some- 
times red,  sometinu-^  yellt)w  or 
orange,  lie  found  that  he  almost 
invariably  needed  one,  olherwi■^^•  Uv 


got  a  dead  white  sky  and  a  dciul 
black  .sea,  and  as  there  wa.-»  always 
enough  light  h*^  kept  a  filter  in. 

On  tin;  ipiestion  of  gun  tire,  it  wa.s 
ol  some  interest  to  know  that  the 
Ha^h  of  a  gun  lasted  for  only  t)ne 
frame  of  the  him.  Mvery  time  the 
guns  lired  there  w■a^  a  blinding  Hash, 
and  one  w\is  nionu-ntarily  blinded,  so 
the  c.iniera  was  lined  up  birfore  the 
guns  lired,  and  when  he  heard  the 
warning',  lu'll  lir  would  .shut  his  ey(;s. 


He   wore   an  anti-tlash   helmet  aiiil 
gloves  for  protection  against  burns. 

Mr.     Cavb-Chinn     thanked    Mr. 
I^ro.sser    for    his    talk,     which    w^ 
followed  by  a  film  of  a  Malta  convoy, 
taken  by  Mr.  Frosser  and  Mr.  Kwings  I 
of  (raumont-Britisli.  * 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  Kenneth 
Clordon,  of  Path6.  Mr.  Cave-Chins 
said  he  w;is  an  old-timer,  tiaving  Uxn 
a  war  correspondent  in  the  Balkiui 
War  of  19ii. 


FILMING    EARLIER   WARS 

B/  Kenneth  Gordon 


Mr.  Ke.nnkth  CioRDON  wished  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  was  still 
alive,  and  who  was  the  first  war  cor- 
respondent camera  man  in  the  world 
-■-Joe  Ro.senthal  who  went  to  the 
South  African  War  aiul  the  Kusso- 
Japancse  War,  with  an  old  l^iograph 
camera,wliich  perforated  its  own  film, 
lie  was  the  founder  of  war  kinemato- 
graphy,  and  got  some  very  excellent 
pictures.  Mr.  Gordon  said  he  had  seen 
many  of  the  old  Hiograph  films,  and 
their  photography  was  marvellous. 

He  himself  went  to  the  Balkan  War 
as  a  camera  man.  Mr.  Newman  was 
not  then  building  cameras  such  as 
were  available  to-day,  and  he  had  a 
camera  which  had  to  be  worked  with 
a  tripod.  There  was  no  clockwork 
mechanism,  the  gear  had  to  be  packed 
on  horses.  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  of 
Arctic  fame,  was  with  him  on  that 
t)Ccasion,  and  turned  up  with  a 
'"Matchless"  motor  cycle  and  sidecar 
-  the  hrst  w.ir  correspondent  to  use 
an  internal  combustion  engine  but 
he  w'a>  always  in  the  bog.  He  was 
there  lor  Cauniont.  and  Mr.  (iordon 
was  working  for  Patl6-Jury.  The 
Halkan  War  wa>  the  first  war  in 
which  aen.jplanes  wt're  u>ed  lor 
reconnaiss.uiii*.  Thr  men  now  had  to 
faie  uj)  to  far  gnMter  danger.^  th<»n 
were  ever  conceived  in  those  davs, 
but  thanks  Xa  the  >t<K  k,  thanks  to 
the  ranu-ni.  and  to  a  very  line  bri'ed 
of  vc'ung  lellows,  ihey  wen*  able  to 
get  tlie  gooil  j)it  ture.^  uhii.h  had  been 
hcrii.  The  best  i>arts  wert*  clipjK-d  out, 
and  iMie  day,  ])erha|is,  the  rc-sl  would 
b(^  abh-  to  be  M-en  ;  it  would  make  an 
epic  Mini.  He  believrd  all  the  tilnis 
were  pH'vi  \  <'(l. 

.Mr.  (iordoM  al>«»  uciit  tu  thr  North 
Kii^^^ian  \\"ai  a>  an  \un\  «  aniera 
man.  lie  lia«l  UjiDulurni  to  military 
(hsi  ijilinr  lb'  renu-mbi'iiid  hax'iiuj  \n 
l)lr>w  II])  tlu'  aniinuMiiion  duni}).^  ;  he 
laid  lii-^  t  harj;r>i  with  the  s.ipj>ers  and 
then  hurried  oil  to  Mini  it  being  blown 
up. 

Mr.  Newman  h.id  lu'lpeil  tremend- 
ously in  enabling  icimera  men  to 
pnnluce  the  pictures  of  to  day  ;    they 


were  all  proud  to  be  handling  the 
Newman  camera. 

When  Mr.  Gordon  was  engaged  by 
Path6  he  was  engaged  as  a  war  corres- 
pondent and  went  to  Ireland,  where 
he  was  more  concerned  with  poUtics 
than  a  camera  ;  one's  greatest  effort 
being  to  avoid  being  shot  by  either 
side.  He  was  still  taking  war  pictures, 
and  although  he  had  not  done  any* 
thing  very  marvellous  he  was  still 
hoping. 

With  regard  to  filters,  he  thought 
they  were  essential  for  modem  stock. 
He  always  put  in  a  filter  to  get  a 
Uttle  correction,  even  in  the  worst 
weather.  With  the  vast  improve- 
ments in  materials,  they  almost 
ceased  to  be  photographers ;  they 
relied  entirely  on  the  stock  maker,  the 
laboratories  and  Mr.  Newman,  who 
made  a  very  good  camera. 

The  President  said  they  were 
tremendously  indebted  to  Mr.  Cavc- 
Chinn  for  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon. 
The  arrangement  of  the  programme 
must  have  entailed  many  weeks  of 
work,  and  he  proposed  a  most  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  him,  to  the  speakers, 
and  to  the  projectionist  who  had 
shown  the  pictures.  The  vote  ol 
thanks  was  accorded  by  applause, 
and  those  present  examined  the 
various  cameras  on  view  with  interest. 

The  Photoftraphic  Ckmventlon 

.\  nu'C'ting  «>f  the  members  of  tliv  VhuXo 
xrai)hic  Cunvciiti(»ii  will  \m  hdil  :it  lit,  rrincr'« 
C.atf.  S  \V.7,  on  Wctlucsdiiy,  ALiy  fith.  IWH,  al 
;{  pill.,  by  iiivitiitum  «»f  The   Rovid  l*h»iti'- 
i;rapliii-  .Si>cioty. 

riic  l»rcsitUnl,  Mr.  \V.  I*.  Trobilo>,  A  Rl'S, 
.iiul  Mr.  G.  C.  Wt■^t<»n.  Hon.  F.R.P.S-,  luvc  ur 
ranted  1  a  cine  ULtpkiy  iif  Cunveution  film»  takru 
.il  I'At'tor  in  1U:U».  The  Central  AasfiiiUinnxt 
liiotographic  S(Kneti«ai  Anmiul  ICxhibitinn  will 
hi- 1  Ml  view.  It  b  hoped  that  after  ikM>n  tt-a  e.iu 
be  pn  tvidetl  for  meml>eTH.  if  war-time  amditiiins 
allow. 

Will  niemlK'rs  desirintf  to  be  prescut  kirnUy 
inform  the  Assistant  Secfetary,  Miss  K.  E-  A- 
Hull  tie,  A.R.P.8.,  67,  King's  Road,  Buunic- 
numtli,  of  their  intention  to  attend,  befotc 
April  30th,  1»43  ? 
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SOME    NEW   TECHNIQUES    FOR    MULTIGRADE* 


By  L  V.  Chilton.  M.A..  F.lnst.P..  F.R.P.S. 


MULTIGRADE  paper  was  intro- 
duced in  the  late  spring  of 
1940,  when  it  was  first  demon- 
strated before  this  Society  by  its 
originator,  Mr.  F.  F.  Renwickj.  As 
you  will  recall,  it  is  a  new  develop- 
ment  paper,  broadly  similar  in  many 
properties  to  ordinary  Bromide 
papers,  and  it  can  be  used  for  any 
purpose  to  which  Bromide  papers  are 
suited.  Its  unique  and  characteristic 
feature  is  that  its  contrast  can  be 
varied  at  will  by  the  user,  and  the 
range  of  contrasts  which  it  yields 
covers,  broadly  speaking,  the  entire 
range  for  which  five  or  six  grades  of 
Bromide  paper  have  been  used  in  the 
past. 

It  is  evident  that  the  introduction 
of  such  an  epoch-making  product  as 
ftiultigrade  would  have  had  more 
profound  effects  in  normal  times  than 
during  the  war,  but  if  the  war  has 
aecessarily  prevented  many  people 
Erom  using  Multigrade  who  might 
otlierwise  have  done  so,  it  has,  at  the 
same  time,  permitted  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  paper  to  study  its 
properties  more  closely  and  to 
introduce  improved  working  tech- 
niques and  better  Ught  filters. 

Before  Multigrade  was  introduced, 
the  photographer  had  available  a 
small  number  of  contrast  grades  of 
Bromide  paper,  and  the  experienced 
worker  tended  to  select  one  particular 
grade  or  another  for  his  prints.  To 
get  the  best  possible  prints  on  this 
paper,  he  had  to  attempt>  to  get  a 
standardised  negative,  and,  of  course, 
to  use  standardised  printing  proce- 
dure. Now,  "standardised  negative" 
is  a  phrase  easy  to  say  quickly,  but  it 
involves  many  factors,  only  some  of 
which  are  under  the  complete  control 
of  the  operator.  He  can  work  with  a 
Murefully  made  up  developer  and  he 
can  develop  his  negative  either  by 
time  and  temperature  methods,  which 
will  give  him  a  standard  gamma  value 
but  will  not  take  into  account  the 
differences  between  subjects,  or 
errors  in  exposure  ;  or  he  can  use  a 
factorial  method  of  development, 
which,  while  compensating  in  some 
measure  for  exposure  errors,  leaves 

•  Thi<*  report  is  based  on  a  lecture  given  by 
Lbc  author  at  the  Meeting  of  The  Koyal 
lliotographic  Society,  arranged  by  the  Minia- 
ture Camera  Group,  held  at  16,  Prince's  Gate, 
S.W.7,  on  February  27th,  1943,  with  Mr.  Percy 
W.  Harris,  F.R.P.S.,  in  the  chair. 

fF.  F.  Renwick,  Phot.  J.,  80,  320-326, 
August.  1940. 


him  u-ith  a  negative  of  which  the 
gamma  value  varies  according  to  the 
development  time  used.  Whichever 
method  he  adopts,  however,  the 
ultimate  range  of  densities  in  his 
negative  still  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  subject.  It  will  be 
greater  for  long-range  subjects  than 
for  short,  greater  for  subjects  con- 
taining extremes  of  lighting  than  for 
those  with  flatter  and  more  uniform 
lighting.  Now,  to  obtain  a  full- 
range  print  on  his  selected  printing 
paper,  the  operator  has  to  ensure 
by  some  means  that  the  range 
of  densities  in  his  negative  fits 
the  "negative  density-range,"  or 
"exposure  scale,"  of  his  printing 
paper.  If  the  two  do  not  fit,  he  may 
attempt,  by  general  or  local  intensifi- 
cation or  reduction,  to  alter  the 
density  range  of  the  negative  to  make 
it  fit  the  paper. 

Alternatively,  he  may  take  the 
negative  as  straight  development  gives 
it  and  then  attempt  to  modify  the 
effective  contrast-giving  properties  of 
his  printing  paper  by  one  of  a  variety 
of  means,  e.g.,  by  over-printing  and 
local  reducing,  or  by  using  a  modified 
developer.  All  these  difficulties  are 
present  for  the  critical  worker  who 
attempts  to  make  first-class  prints 
from  a  variety  of  subjects,  although 
the  man  who  confines  his  work 
strictly  to  one  type  of  subject,  over 
the  lighting  of  which  he  has  complete 
control,  and  who  always  uses 
standardised  lighting  and  stan- 
dardised techni(iue  in  developing  and 
printing  his  negative,  may  not 
become  aware  of  the  limitations  until 
he  attempts  to  make  a  variation  at 
some  stage  in  the  procedure.  Then  he 
may  well  find  he  just  cannot  get  tlie 
sort  of  result  he  wants  without  a 
complete  overhaul  of  his  system  from 
camera  to  print.  As  .soon  as  tlie 
worker  starts  taking  a  \ariety  of 
subjects,  especially  if  he  uses  roll  lilni 
in  any  form,  and  particularly  in  the 
form  of  miniature  film,  printing 
difficulties  immediately  demand  his 
careful  attention.  His  roll  ot 
negatives  has  to  be  developed  as  a 
whole  and  the  density  ranges  of 
individual  negatives  in  the  roll 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  bright- 
ness ranges  of  the  subjects  repre- 
sented. Each,  therefore,  requires 
individual  treatment  in  printing,  and 
the  most  important  single  factor  in 
printing  is  the  contrast  level  of  tJie 
paper,  which  is  largely  fixed  by  the 
manufacturer  and  is  not  susceptible 


of  much  variation  in  the  course  of 
processing,  without  attendant  dis- 
advantages. The  manufacturers  of 
Multigrade  have,  therefore,  produced 
a  paper  of  which,  as  I  have  said  at  the 
beginning,  the  contrast  can  be  varieil 
at  will  by  the  user. 

What  Multigrade  Is 

Multigrade  can  be  regarded  as  a 
Bromide  paper  which,  though  a  little 
slower  than  the  average  run  of  such 
papers,  is  yet  fast  enough  to  permit 
its  use  for  enlargement.     Its  proces- 
sing is  carried  out  exactly  like  that  of 
conventional  Bromide  papers,  and  it 
can  be  safely  handled  in  the  light  of 
the    recommended    safeUght    (Ilford 
"S"),   which,  as  is  well  known,  has 
been   in    use   for   many   years   as   a 
conventional    Bromide    paper    safe- 
light.        The      unique      feature      of 
Multigrade,  its  controllable  contrast, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  coated 
with    a    mixture    of    two    different 
emulsions.       The    first    is    a    very 
soft-working    emulsion    having    the 
usual  colour  sensitivity,   or  lack  of 
colour    sensitivity    in    the    ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  of  Bromide  papers  ; 
and  the  second,  an  emulsion  of  very 
high  contrast  and  sensitised  in  the 
blue-green  region   of   the   spectrum. 
To  a  close  approximation,  the  effective 
sensitivity     ranges     of     these     two 
components  are  mutually  exclusive, 
light  of  longer  wavelength  than  4800A 
giving  a  print  of  high  contrast  and 
light  of  shorter   wavelengths   giving 
prints  of  very  soft  contrast.     Inter- 
mediate contrast  levels  can  evidently 
be      obtained      by      using,     in     the 
printing  oper.ition,  light  whose  com- 
position consists  partly  of  components 
of  longer  wavelength  than  4800 A  and 
partly   of   the   shorter  wavelengths  : 
and  il  the  relative  amounts  of  these 
two     components     are     varied,     the 
resulting   contrast    may    be   likewise 
adjusted     in     any     desired     manner 
between  tlu'  two  extremes. 

Multigrade  as  **Six  Contrasts  in 
One" 

The  lirst,  and,  in  some  respects,  the 
simplest  way  of  varying  the  colour  of 
the  printing  light,  is  by  means  of  a 
range  of  filters.  If  we  take  five 
different  filters  of  different  depths, 
which  are  so  arranged  as  to  pass 
progressively  less  and  less  of  the  blue 
region  of  the  spectrum,  we  get  five 
different  levels  of  contrast  in 
Multigrade.  Add  to  tliese  five  a 
sixth  level,  obtained  with  no  filter  at 


rntU,   and   we   have  with   one  paper, 
rpilKessed   in  one  standard   [iishioD. 

■ix     difiereot     levels     of     contrast 

(Table  I}, 

Table  I 


sure  through  the  Multigrade  filter 
corresponding  to  this  grade.  Of 
course,  it  will  usually  be  necessary  for 
him  to  make  test  strips  or  test  prints 
through  the  chosen  filter,  just  -  -  ■-  - 
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Ilford 
Bromide 
Grade 

MulU- 
gcade 
Filter 

Colour 

No. 
1  Sgft 

8  Nornwl 

3  Vigorous 

i  Contrasty 

a  Extra 

U  UltV*^  * 
Conlrasty 

NofiJter 
M.4 

M-ll 

M.8 

M.IO 

M,!2 

f'ale 
yeliow 

Light 

Medium 
Mastek 

yello«' 

juld    1 


labe 


In  the  Multigratle  hltcr  series,  care 
has  been  taken  to  ensure  that  there 
will  exist  equal  steps  of  subjective 
contrast,  i.e..  of  contrast  judged  by 
the  eye,  between  prints  made  with 
any  one  of  the  filters  and  prints  made 
with  the  next  filter  in  the  series  :  and 
it  will  be  evident  tbat  such  an  adjust- 
ment can  be  made  with  far  [heater 
precision  when  designing  n  set  of 
filters  relating  to  one  paper  than  when 
making  a  series  o(  separate  Tiroinide 
emulsions. 

The  First  Method  tif  Exposing 
Multl  grade 

The  first  method  of  'exposing 
Multigrade  is,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing :  The  user  inspects  his  negative 
and  estimates  what  grade  of  Ilford 
Bromide  paper  would  normally  lie 
riequired.     He  then  makes  his  expo- 


similar  test  exposures  with  the 
selected  grade  of  Bromide  paper.  We 
have  found  it  convenient  to  make 
such  a,  test  exposure  by  laying  a  strip 
of  paper  on  the  easel  of  the  enlarger 
to  cover  a  part  of  the  subject  chosen 
to  contain  extreme  bighliglit  and 
shadow  regions,  in  fact,  to  take  in  a. 
representative  sample  of  the  subject 
as  a  whole :  and  if  a  scries  of  tost 
exposures  is  made  it  is,  perhaps, 
desirable  to  add  that  the  exposure 
should  be  increased  from  one  test 
strip  to  the  next  by  a  constant  /actor. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  prints 
made  to  white  light  (equivalent  to 
Ilford  Grade  1  Bromide)  successive 
test  strips  might  have  their  exposures 
increased  by  60  per  cent  in  the  first 
place,  i.e..  in  the  .series  lU,  IS.  22,  33, 
60  seconds,  and  so  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  printing  at  a  high 
contrast  level,  as  with  the  M.IO 
filler  (Ilford  Grade  6  Bromide),  a 
smaller  multiplier  should  be  used  in 
this  case,  perhaps  a  2U  per  cent 
increase,  such  as  a  scries  lU.  12.  14} 
ni,  21.  Ttiis  practice  in  no  wise 
diflors  from  that  found  most  satis- 
factory when   printing  on   liromide 

I-'iK-  1  W-i;)  shows  a  set  of  six 
prints  on  Multigrade  obtained  from 
the  sajne  negative,  with  the  respec- 
tive filters. 

By  itseir,  this  first  method  of 
using  Multigrade  represents  a  very 
considerable  step  forward.  The 
simple  expedient  of  exposing  Multi- 
grade  with  different  filters  now  means 


that  the  user  need  stock  only  as  maoy 
boxes  of  Multigiade  as  he  desires 
surfaces,  probably  two  or  three  at  tbt 

""■""•■  J 

Multigrade  as  a  Paper  of  ■ 

Continuously  Adjustable  M 

Contrast  1 

But  Multigrade  goes  much  turtbet 
than  this,  however,  since  it  mukea 
possible  the  production  of  prints 
having  any  desired  contrast  between 
two  far  separated  extremes.  It 
permits  of  very  delicate  variations  in 
the  contrast  of  a  print  about  the 
level  which  any  one  smgle  filter  would 
make  possible.  To  my  mind  it  is  this 
property  of  Multigrade  by  which,  in 
making  a  print,  the  user  can  control 
as  finely  as  he  desires,  not  only  the 
exposure  which  he  gives,  but  also  the 
contrast  level  of  his  print,  that 
constitutes  the  real  advant.3ge  which 
this  paper  offers. 

The  Second  Method  of  Expostait 
Multigrade 

The   second   method   of   e.<cposui£ 

Multigrade  employs  a  composite 
exposure  in  \shich,  for  part  of  the 
exposure  time,  white  light  is  asei. 
and,  for  the  remaining  part,  lighl 
filtered  by  the  M.12  or  Master  filter. 
The  relative  durations  of  the  two 
part-exposures  can  be  varied  in  quite 
continuous  stages  from  what  we  may 
i:all  100  per  cent  white  Ught  to  lOU 
per  cent  yellow  light,  and  the  order  in 
which  these  two  part-exposures  arc 
given   makes   no    diSerence    to   the 


of  course,  the  upper 
contrast  corresponding 
^vmide  Grade  6.    Alternatively  ■ 
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milting  exposure  compounded  of. 
ajr,  tbree-tenths  to  white  light  and 
even-tenths  through  the  M,12 
liter  will  make  the  paper  behave  like 
iGrade  4  Bromide  paper,  or  six-tenths 
0  white  light  and  four-tenths  through 
tc  M.12  filter  will  give  a  result 
imilar  to  that  yielded  by  Grade  2 
Brumide  paper.  The  pairs  of  figures 
land  7,  0  and  1,  etc.,  are  called  the 
'contrast  factors,  "  or  "contrast 
adice«."  oi  the  paper,  because  they 
ndicale  the  manner  in  which  tlie 
rcquireil  exposure  should  be  cuni- 
pMndetl  of  white  light  and  of  light 
Uttred  througli  the  AI .  12  Master 
SUer  to  give  a  result  correHjionding  to 
*  particular  grade  of  13romide  paper 
("■f  Table  II). 

Table  II 


t^iuiv^ilent 
llromide' 
t;Ta(le 

Contrast 

Unlilt'ed 
1-watl 
Light 

Factors 

Vell..u 

1  Soft 

i  N'omiiil 
J  Vigitfous 
1  Co»tr»st>- 

111 
3 

4 

Contra-ly 
t|  Lllra 
CuntruBty 

1 

il 

in 

sure  is  made  with  the  aid  of  a  Alter,  a 

ol   the    .\1.I2    lilter 

^  of  very  high 

longer  oxiKMure  time  will  lie  nwessarv 

contrast  and  the  trai 

hition  from  clear 

than   without   it.      This   fact   is,   of 

lm«.-   to    maximmi. 

density   of   the 

coume,  quite  fan)iUar.  and  is  met  in 

paiier  itiiuires  only 

oinc  fourteen  to 

practice  by  the  use  of  what  is  known 

sixteen  ^te]>s  which. 

ul  O.OS  a  time. 

as  a  filter  factor,     in  ordinar\-  tiller 

al  log.  range  of 

practice  a.s,  for  cKampIe,  when  using 

l).T-li.8.    or   an   exiHwure   rai^e   ol 

K-tween    ii :  1     and 

11:1.       (These 

material,  the  contrast  of  the  image 

uxiHjhiire    Kcales    wc 

re    attached    to 

obtained  on  the  mati-rial  is  practicaliv 

chanicterlKlic  curves 

lor  the  material. 

identical  whethur  the  filter  i,i  used  or 

as  shown  in  I-ig.  2. 

The  -soft"  or 

not,  and  the  lliter  factor  of  such  a 

wiiile  light  si-ale  was 

attached  to  the 

filter  lias  'a.  perfectly  well-ilrtjn.'.l  and 

Iwseot  the  mounter 

rrving  the  white 

light  chariicliTislic. 

itid  llu>  "hard" 

say.  houevur,  of  the  filler  factor  for 

or   M.ia   sciiU-   was 

attaehi-d   tu  a 

use  wilh  a  material  like  Multigrade. 

tr.iiisiiariMit  sheet  <ii 

elluloid  ciiTr\-ini; 

when   the   actual   contrast  .il)laim-<l 

theM.12.har:iiHTis 

ic). 

with  the  filter  is  so  radifally  dilTereiil 

are  put  side  l>v 

from   that  obtained   with   until tir.'il 

ileiisitv  ends  in 

white  light  ?    It  is  the  old  i.r.ihlc.i. 

rcgisur  (Lit;.  2l.(j)tl 

e  densities  on  the 

how  are  wc  lo  cumiiiiri:  the  >peoils  <>l 

■    lag    at    every 

Iwo  materials  which  dilTcr  ividcly  in 

i«aiLl   hihi.ul  ih.,.e 

ilil.tini-d  <in  the 

contrast  ?    Now  here  1  have  a  pair  i>l 

^.illliKhl.  They 

out     si:te     xtuiipi-d     rxjmanre     siules 

l.,H    U'inu,\    VV.A     1, 

,11    tin-   lower 

obtained  with   MulliKfiide.   ilie   liivt 

.U'li-itu-s.   k--   l.ir    .1 

iiu'diiiiii  deusi- 

from  exposures  In  wliile  IlkIh.  iiii'l  lln' 

ti.-.,    i.ii.l     ^.■^^■    llll! 

iiidwd   at    Uui 

Now.  we  must  remenilier  that  these 
contrast  factors'"  do  not  give 
.rectlv  the  relative  exposure  times 
>  white  and  filtered  tight.  This  is 
rnply  because  the  M.12  htter,  like 
»y  other  tilter,  acts  by  cutting  out 
>me  of  the  light  which  falls  upou  it ; 
id,   inevitably   whenever  iin   expo- 
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midille-toiie  deoMty  of  I  U,  Hit  (ilter 
factor  iii  less,  abuiit  4  (tig-  ^  (''))-  1^ 
we  are  going  to  attempt  to  give  a 
single  Alter  factor  which  will  be 
somewhere  near  the  mark  for  all 
purposes,  we  must  choose  a  com- 
parison somewhere  in  the  middle 
tones  ;  a-itd  me  have,  in  foci,  chosen  a 
middU-tone  dtnsily  of  1  at  which  the 
filter  faclar  of  M .  L-2  is  utyi.(  4. 

Return  now  to  the  contrast  factors 
of  Table  II,  To  obtain  »  result  witli 
MultigraUe  similar  to  that  given  by 
Grade  4  Bromide  requires  "contrast 
factors,"  of  3:7,  i.e.,  an  effective 
exposure  ratio  of  three-tenths  to 
white  light,  fltii  seven- tenths  to 
M.12,  Multiply  tliose  seven-tenths 
by  the  filter  factor  4  and  we  have  the 
actual  exposure  times  of  three  units 
of  time  to  white  light,  plus  i  by  7  = 
28  units,  through  the  M.12  litter. 
The  same  procedure  would  be  used 
had  we  judged  some  other  liromide 
grade  to  have  been  suitable  for  a 
])articular  ne|i;ati\'e. 

To  apply  this  method  now  in  the 

E Tinting  of  a  partii-iilar  iii-KHlive  we 
avc  got  to  attacli  n  value  to  the  unit 
of  time  1  was  just  si>ea)iing  about, 
and  that  usually  means  making  a  test 
of  some  sort.  Tlu'  best  test  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  one  recommended  in  the 
instruction  leaflet,  nariicly,  to  make  a 
test  strip,  or,  if  thought  necessary,  a 
complete  test  print,  tii  white,  light  only. 
and  to  find  out  what  e\poMin'  titnv  is 
oeceKSury  to  print  the  mii Idle-tone 
densities  uf  the  subject  at  the  density 
wbicli  they  arc  re(|uircil  to  liavf  in  the 
finalprint.  Since  Multigncli'exposed 
til  half-watt  light  behaves  like  a  soft 
Hroniidc  jMpi-r,  prints  ohtuined  with 
white  lijjlit  will  in  geucrid  and  from 
the  m.ijuntv  "i  m■giltiv^■^  Ih:  softer 
prints  thau  till-  u,.njliv,.s  rciilly 
require.  11  tlir  iiiuldlf  t<jiieH  are 
correctly  cxpoM-d,  tlu'  highlights  will 
appear  denser  than  tlirv  have 
ultimately  to  be.  anil  the  shadows  will 
not  tie  su  dark.  In  using  this 
technique  we  have  found,  and 
doubtless  many  of  yuu   have  found 


gel  a  correctly  cxjiosed  test  print. 
In  the  case  of  an  ouliloor  subject,  or 
of  an^  subject  which  Hould  normally 
tie  printed  with  tunes  well -distributed 
over  the  entire  range  from  wliile  to 
black,  a  correctly  exposed  test  print 
uill  be  one  of  whicli  the  first  impres- 
sion is  that  while  its  average  depth  is 
about  right  it  is  simply  soft,  not  that 
it  is  over-exposed  or  under-exjiosed. 
This  may  sound  a  truism,  but 
provided  that  the  first  impression  oi 
the  test  print  is  of  the  contrast  being 
out.  and  not  of  the  exjtosure  being 
out,  one  can  tie  pretty  sure  that  the 
exposure  cannot  lie  far  out. 

Note  that  when  making  test  prints, 
as  when  making  the  finished  print, 
it  is  essential  to  apply  full  develop- 
ment, viz,  two  minutes  at  65*F. 
in  IU20,  or  a  similar  standard  paper 
developer.  'I'his  is  liccause.  with 
.Multigradc.  the  shadows  tend  to 
develop  lirst  and  the  lightest  tones 
last.  Hence  Rmimmendatioa  \o.l-  - 
develop  out  your  tesi  strip  or  test 
print  completely,  even  though  it  i.i 
onlv  a  test.  Htri'miiieHrlatinH  An. :;  is 
to  examine  the  test  print  iu  a  really 
guod  white  Uglu.  liven  highly 
skilled  and  experienced  printers  will 
lie  aware  that  a  print  cannot  lie 
judged  satisfactorily  unless  it  is 
viewed  in  a  good  white  light,  and  this 
apphes  no  more  to  Multigrade  tli.in  to 
llroniiite  pajHTs  of  conventional  type. 

.\iiw,  Willi  jiraclice.  the  appiiciition 
of  the  second  method  ol  e.vpiising 
.Midligrade  will  1h'  found  quite 
slraightforMarii  fur  the  average  out- 
door subject,  or  lor  still-life  subjects, 
in  uhieh  the  tunes  are  well  distriliuted 
tivvi  the  entire  r.tiige  of  the  p:t)H'r.  A 
little  difficulty  may  lie  met  at  fir.st  in 
iiig  the  methi 


JHll 


whit'h  th(<  greater  iiurt--  the  ossential 
part  from  the  point  of  view  uf  print 
judgmont*  will  Im  tiiuUly  printed  at 
a  density  level  somewhat  removed 
(roni  the  standard  middle-tone  den- 
sity of  I,  which  we  have  been  ixin- 


sidering  so  far,  and  wtticii  has  bee 
taken  in  fixing  the  fdter  factor  o(  i 
In  ordinary  portraits  the  tlesb  tint 
are  represented  for  the  most  part  a 
lower  den.sitics  than  1.  If,  therefort 
in  making  portrait  prints  we  firs 
make  a  test  print  in  which  thos 
parts  intended  to  be  printed  at 
middle-lone  density  of  1  are  correct^ 
exposed,  then  the  jtesh  tints  wi 
come  out  heavier  than  they  ai 
ultimately  required,  and  the  tcs 
print  may,  in  consequence,  appea 
somewhat  over-exposed,  even  thoug 
its  middle  tones  are  correctly  printM! 
With  a  little  practice  the  user  wil 
team  to  taJie  account  of  this. 

We  have  tahtH  the  view  that  tkoi 
nea  to  Multigrade,  those  coming  frot 
the  field  of  convettlional  bromide  paP" 
and  accustomed  to  judge  negatives  ii 
terms  of  bromide  paper  grades,  would  b 
advised  to  adopt  ■<  ;'■  ;.■■■'  ,'■  ..  .;,.wA 
filler  factor  tan  be  miigiica  j  :,i)ig!efiif 
iialue.  even  tliough  this  involves  wd 
training  in  the  judgment  ol  te*l  {fffDt 
on  the  lines  which  1  havejustilbiiilWl 
Once,  however,  the  user  lias  pU» 
through  the  stage  of  referring  ilmj 
to  the  corresponding  broniidr  papr 
grades  he  can,  if  he  wishes,  ndopt  »i 
alternative  method,  u.sing  »  fathE 
different  type  of  while  light  tB 
print,  la  this  alternative  metlicd  Ik 
I  on.sidcrg  first  of  all  from  Hit  notiui 
of  tlie  negative  what  is  to  be  ti" 
main  feature  of  his  picture.  imJ  ^iu 
should  be  its  approxini.iT'  i  ' 
the  scale  of  print  deii.! 
makes  a  test  print  tu  I 
which  ^vcB  this  cenli.i:  ><  l,«li-  k. 
a^iproxtmately  i 
I'ording  to  this  judgnutnUi 
having  found  this  b  ■  ■  -^ 
divides  bt  into  tw 
viously,  but  witfa  -oT^ 
which  depetulit  on  tlM 
level  at  which  the  oant 
been  printed.  Mow,  « 
sorts  of  diSeient  safiiacL. 
atallsortsofdr-' ' 


and  it  would  Iw  qoita 


M  qoita  n 
a  diSKoBt 


filter  bctot 
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I  be  tised  every  time  a  print  of 
'  subject  is  made.  But  it  is 
le  by  dividing  subjects  into 
•r  three  types  to  allot  filter 
i  to  be  employed  with  those 
and  we  have  then  a  system 
some  may  find  to  permit  a 
satisfactory  judgrment  of  the 
t  exposure  for  the  test  print. 
tample.  in  portraits  one  coukl 
a  white -light  test  print  in 
the  average  density  of  the 
ints  was  about  right,  say  0.5 
Obviously  in  such  a.  print  all 
«pcr  tones  would  be  rendered 
too  hght,  and  the  extreme  high- 
wonld  be  somewhat  veiled, 
lint  would  have  a  somewhat 
d-out  appearance.  If,  now,  a 
<site  exposure  is  given  using  a 
actor  of  8,  a  satisfactory  final 
will  be  obtained.  It  will  be 
from  the  exposure  scales  of 
(c)  that  a  filter  factor  of  8 
xinds  to  a  density  of  approxi- 
r  0.6,  and  such  a  density  would 
isidered  typical  of  the  average 
ints  in  a  portrait.  Let  us  now 
■e  that  a  test  print  of  a  portrait 
en  made  in  this  way,  and  that 
xposule  is  twenty  seconds. 
iver  contrast  level  is  ultimately 
:d  we  shall  have  to  give  one 
■£  the  final  exposure  to  white 
nd  the  remainder,  tnxtltipUed  by 
Jirough  the  yellow  filter.  In  a 
liar  case  it  might  be  that 
3  of  these  twenty  seconds 
be  given  to  white  light  and  the 


remaining  H/lOths,  mulliplitii  />v 
cigkl.  through  the  M,12  filter,  i.e., 
eight  seconds  to  white  tight  and 
1 2  X  tt  ^  96  seconds  through  the 
yellow  filter.  If  any  adjustment  of 
contrast  wan  wanted,  then  lor  every 
one  second  change  in  the  white  l^lit 
exposure  given  there  should  be  a 
corresponding  eight  second  com- 
pensatorj-  change  in  the  yellow 
exposure. 

Two  Separate  Controls  Needed 
in  Making  a  Print 

Now,  I  want  to  digress  for  a  few 
minutes  to  discuss  in  general  terms 
the  controls  necessary  in  makipg 
prints  from  negatives.  ■This  after- 
noon 1  have  described  two  methods 
with  Multigrade.  In  the  first  method, 
the  contrast  level  was  selected  and 
test  exposures  made  with  the  appro- 
priate filter,  and,  in  the  second,  we 
made  a  test  print  for  exposure  and 
then  applied  an  adjustment  for 
contrast.  Whatever  method  we  use 
in  making  a  print  from  a  negative, 
two  such  separate  adjustments  have 
always    to    be    made,    whether    we 

I'rom  the  point  of  view  of  their 
tone  range,  negatives  differ  from  one 
another  in  contrast,  and  they  diSer 
from  one  another  in  depth,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  the  depth  and  the 
contrast  ol  the  negative  are  quite 
independent.  The  contrast  of  the 
negative,  i.e.,  the  range  of  densities  it 
contains,  has  to  be  compensated  by 


the  contrast  of  the  printing  material, 
and  its  density  has  to  be  compensated 
by  varying  the  time  of  exposure.  The 
contrast  of  the  print  and  the  exposure 
ol  the  print  are  likewise  two  separate 
things  and  they  have  to  be  chosen  and 
provided  separately. 

In  Multigrade,  the  contrast  or 
range  factor  is  linked  with  the  colour 
of  the  printing  light  and  the  density 
or  depth  factor  is  linked  with  the 
lime  of  exposure  or  the  intensity  of 
the  printing  light ;  and  however 
much  the  two  factors  may  be  dis- 
guised, provided  some  operation  is 
carried  out  in  making  the  print  which 
bears  upon  the  colour  of  the  printing 
hght,  and  some  other  operation  which 
bears  upon  the  amount  of  exposure  to 
be  given,  we  shall  have  a  basis  for  a 
satisfactory  method  of  producing  the 
exact  best  exposure  conditions.  I  say 
this  because  a  variety  of  methods  for 
estimating  the  best  exposures  with 
Multigrade  has  been  proposed  in  the 
I'ress  and  before  photographic 
societies.  VVe  have  had  methods 
based  upon  the  exposure  required  lor 
highlights  or  for  shadows,  using  the 
yellow  filter  only,  and  leading  to  the 
ingenious  slide-rule  system  of  Fonseca 
and  Hart,  described  in  the  Miniature 
Camera  World'.  We  have  had.  our 
own  earher  method,  in  which  a  test 
strip  was  made  using  blue  hght  (or  the 
highlights  of  the  print,  and,  super-. 
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iniposeil  on  litis,  a  sccomi  ti-st  slrip 
UKing  yellow  light  fur  the  hliiulotvs. 
We  have  also  had  the  mt-tlioil 
propOHed  liy  Mr.  D.  C.  falKit  in 
lectures  to  )>h(jtof;raiihii-  s.jiiflies. 
l)ase(loinvhLiiheoiil!,'i"f(|iialtiliuUs." 
Again,  we  have  the  [tri-srin  tivhnic|iifs 
which  I  hiiv.-  h.i-11  ilcMribiiiK. 
particularly   Ih^il  iii   wliiih   Iho  lt;,l 

(hen,  from  ;iii  estiiii^iic  nl   ilie  i'i>ii- 

ara  given  in  mukin^  tlii'  print  [Mrtly 
to  yellow  ami  piiriiv  in  whitr  ligh{. 
Doubtless,  there  will  hi-  m^iny  niuri- 
systems  proiKiseil  from  tinic  U)  lime 
depeoding  on  the  iiul  thiit  two  hxcd 
exttemes  of  tontrusi  are  jMjssililL-  with 
Multigrade,  with  anil  witln.ut  the 
M.  12  filter  respectively,  and  that  the 
sensitivities  of  the  corresponding 
components  in  the  paper  are  rulateil 
to  one  another  in  ii  fixed  fashion. 

What  we  have  to  do  in  a  practical 
method  is  so  to  arrange  our  procedure 
that  each  step  we  take  in  determining 
contrast  or  exposure  helps  to  fix  the 
other  step  required,  so  that  a  test 
strip  obtained  in  fixing  e.tposiire  shall, 
for  example,  help  to  confirm  or 
modify  the  judgment  already  formed 
from  the  negative  as  to  the  contrast 
required.  We  believe  that  the 
white -plus-yellow  technique  of  ex- 
posing Multigrade.  as  i  have 
developed  it  this  afternoon,  does 
fulfil  this  condition.  Quite  apart  from 
the  white  tight  test  print,  the  user  will 
have  inspected  his  negative  and  will 
have  formed  some  estimate  as  to  the 
contrast  level  at  which  he  rc<)uires  to 
work  his  printing  paper.  When  he 
makes  his  white  light  test  exposure, 
he  not  merely  determines  what  is  the 
best  exposure  reijuired,  but  he  has  in 
front  of  him  a  test  print  which 
departs  from  his  ultimate  require- 
ment by  an  amount  dependent  on  the 
actual  contrast  level  which  he  really 
needs.  If  his  tent  print  is  not  merely 
right  for  exposure,  but  for  contrast 
also,  then,  as  he  ma)'  already  have 
judged,  his  negarivc  requires  to  be 
printed  on  soft  paper,  i.e.,  on 
Multigrade  with  white  light  exjiosurc 
only,  n  his  test  print  is  unh  a  little 
softer  than  he  finally  need.s,  then  his 
previous  opinion  that  No.  -2  Clraile 
paper  is  required  reccivi-s  faither 
support,  and  so  cm. 

Development  for  the  Highest 
Contrasts  with  Multigrade 

1  hiive  stressed  so  far  the  ncccssilv 
of  standardising  dcvclopmei 
using  Multigrade.      The  only  excep 


the 

higher  lights  ul  tl 

1  is  lully  exposeil  ai 

.Naturally, 

ch    neKalives--  and 

ly  e.'^teptiiinallv  th 

int- 

uotiltl    ni't    make 

il  shading  during  printing,  holding 
k  this  or  that  part  of  his  print  with 
masks  or  diti users,  or 
limply  with  hishaTulsarrangedtocaHl 
I  suitably  slia|icd  shadow  on  the  easel 
)l  the  enlarger.  These  devices  have, 
eflccteil  simply  a  control  of 


-  l<K-aI  <- 


cdiat. 


he  control  ol 
has  been  possible  only 
elalKirate    proi-eduri'> 

tograph 


thirty  sctraids.     11. en  it  will  be  fouinl 

one-third,  i.e.,  Ki  forty  seconds,  auil 
the  dcvelopmeni   cut  Iwck  by  one- 


minutes,  a  verv  s 

imilar  print  uil 

oblainc<l.      but 

additional  cut   in 

the   highlight! 

Local  Contrast  Control  with 
Multigrade 

I  wish  now  to  pass  to  another 
application  of  Multigrade  paper  ivhich 
would  not  be  possible  with  any 
ordinary  Bromide  paper.  We  have 
already  shown  how,  by  modif>-ing 
the  effective  colour  of  the  printing 
light,  Multigrade  can  be  made  to 
behave  as  a  paper  having  any  desired 
level.  Now  we  shall 
[lee  Multigrade  as  a  paper  whose 
ast  is  adjustable  wilhin  !lic  area 
of  a  single  sheet.  In  other  words,  we 
shall  show  how  contrast  can  be 
controlled  locally  in  selected  parts  of 
the  subject  during  the  printing 
operation.  The  pictorial  worker  has 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  applying 


ith  Multigrade.  it  is  simply  a 
case  ol  printing  part  ol  the  subject 
through  one  filtet^and  part  through 
another,  in  any  combination  at  the 
whim  oi  the  user ;  and  while, 
doubtless,  many  users  will  indulge  in 
such  practices  to  secure  results  which 
might  bo  more  easily  attained,  cases 
arise  where  this  power  of  local  control 
achieves  results  otherwise  quite 
impossible.  Local  contrast  control 
can  be  used  for  two  distinct  purposes 
(of  which  examples  were  shown). 

(A)  When  the  negative  contains 
detail  at  widely  difierent  density 
levels  and  it  is  desired  to  reproduce 
all  this  detail  at  more  nearly  the  same 
level  in  the  print. 

(B)  Wherethedetailinthenegative 
is  distributed  in  a  normal  fashion,  but 
it  is  desired  to  bring  out  some  parts  of 
the  subject  at  a  much  higher  contrast 
level  than  others  in  the  final  print  for 
the  sake  t^f  emphasis. 

The  examples  of  treatment  (A) 
include  : — 

1.  l>rinting  up  highlight  detail  (as 

•  A.  PeiBim.  "Bildnifc™ige  I-eieo-l'liuliK 
ila[chTc>nlrennuiig"(Fiiuiktuit;  3«ooilKiln., 
ItOb).  W.  Itterhus,  "Das  Kiitwicktin 
liDtwIiriilct"  (Kallt,  IVU). 


>   this. 


and    < 


at  getting  the  very  last  ounce  of 
contrast  out  of  .Multigrade  when 
dealing  with  exceptionally  thin  ghost 
negatives.      In  such  ciises  it  will  he 
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in  white  dresses)  by  white  light,  the 
remainder  of  the  subject  being 
printed  at  a  higher  contrast  level. 

2.  Putting  detail  into  shadow 
regions  of  the  print  by  printing  these 
through  the  Master  yellow  filter, 
the  remainder  of  the  subject  having 
been  printed  at  a  somewhat  lower 
contrast  level  as  required  by  the 
negative.  An  example  of  this  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  Here  we  have  a 
sunset  scene,  against  the  light,  in 
w^hich  the  negative  was  of  such  a  long 
range  that  overall  printing  even  to 
^vhite  light  failed  to  resolve  the 
foreground  when  the  sky  was  cor- 
rectly exposed.  The  first  print  shows 
the  effect  of  applying  a  conventional 
procedure — printing  all  to  white 
light,  but  holding  back  the  fore- 
ground for  ten  seconds  out  of  a  total 
of  thirty.  The  foreground  is  just 
beginning  to  be  resolved,  but  at  a  low 
contrast  level.  In  the  second  ]>rint 
the  sky  was  again  printed  thirty 
seconds  to  white  light,  but  the 
foreground  was  held  back  during  this 
exposure  and  subsequently  printed  in 
for  ten  seconds  through  the  Master 
yellow  filter. 

Method  (B),  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  likely  to  be  used  so  much  in 
ordinary  pictorial  work  as  in  com- 
mercial photography,  particularly  in 
the  photographing  of  engineering 
subjects,  where,  for  example,  it  is 
often  desired  to  show  one  part  of  the 


machine  in  full-bodied  contrasty 
form,  the  remainder  of  the  machine 
appearing  as  a  very  low  contrast 
wash.  Hitherto  the  successful 
production  of  such  prints  has  required 
methods  using  photomontage  or 
local  airbrush,  and  re-photographing. 
In  the  example  shown  (Fig.  4)  the 
technique  employed  was  (a),  a 
straight  enlargement  was  made  with 
the  negative  in  position  in  the 
enlarger  at  the  desired  degree  of 
magnification  ;  {b)  this  print  was 
dry-mounted  on  black  paper  ;  (c)  a 
window  was  cut  out  of  this  black- 
mounted  print,  just  inside  the  line  of 
perforations  of  the  stamps  shown  in 
the  picture,  thus  giving  two  masks, 
an  inner  one  and  an  outer  one  ;  {d) 
the  outer  mask  was  positioned  on  the 
easel  of  the  enlarger  over  a  sheet  of 
Multigrade  paper  and  the  stamps 
exposed  using  the  M.12  filter;  {e) 
the  inner  mask  was  now  placed  in 
exact  register  witli  the  outer  mask 
and  was  then  held  down  on  the  easel 
while  the  outer  mask  was  removed. 
Finally  (/),  the  outer  regions  of  the 
print  (the  money)  were  then  exposed 
\s'ith  white  light. 

Experience  will  probably  show  that 
when  using  method  {A)  the  local 
shading  of  the  print  should  be  of  a 
diif  use  character  ;  while  with  method 
(B),  where  the  utmost  sharpness  is 
required   between   two  areas  ot   the 


print,  contact  masks  will  be  found 
preferable,  as  in  the  example. 

**Two- Dimensional**  Control 
with  Multigrade 

Finally,  1  have  here  a  set  of 
twenty-five  contact  prints,  illustrat- 
ing the  two-dimensional  control 
possible  with  Multigrade.  The 
prints  form  five  rows  of  five  prints. 
In  each  row  the  colour  of  the  printing 
light  was  the  same  for  all  five  prints, 
but  the  exposure  was  systematically 
increased  from  print  No.  1  to  print 
No.  5.  In  each  column  the  contrast 
has  been  raised  stepwise  by  a 
predetermined  change  in  the  colour 
of  the  printing  light.  (Actually  the 
change  in  contrast  from  each  row  to 
the  one  above  is  "half  a  grade,"  on 
the  scale  which  1  put  before  this 
Society  a  year  ago*.).  It  will  be 
agreed,  I  am  sure,  that  here  is  indeed 
two-dimensional  control. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  all 
who  have  assisted  me  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  lecture  ;  and  particularly 
Mr.  F.  F.  Renwick  for  his  constant 
stimulus  in  discussion,  Mr.  Kenneth 
Gaseltine  for  certain  of  the  exhibits, 
Mr.  H.  Y.  Bubbers  for  the  savings 
stamp  subject,  and  Miss  N.  Nichols, 
of  my  laboratory,  for  the  set,  of 
contact  prints. 

•  I,.  V.  Chilton,  Phot.  J.,  82,  161-159,  April, 
11)42. 


THE    RECTIFICATION    OF   PHOTOGRAPHS   TAKEN   WITH 

AN    INCLINED    PLATE 


Mr.  David  Charles,  I'. R.P.S.,  writes  from  1, 
St.  I<eonard*s  Road,  St.  Anue's-ou-Sea,  iu 
refereuce  to  the  pni)er  under  the  above  title, 
contributed  by  Dr.  A.  BhK'h  to  our  hist 
issue  :— 

"Periodically,  since  1901,  nuiiiy  detailed 
mathematical  'solutions'  and  'methods'  have 
been  published,  some  in  your  Journal,  and  most 
of  them  emanating  from  pcoi)le  whose  com- 
petence in  mathematics  and  whose  k<mh1  faith  I 
could  notandwoold  not  desire  to  im]m>;n.  Ivuh 
successive  author  ut  supiiorter  «^f  a  method 
whom  I  approached  insisted  that  the  principle 
was  so  otyvioiisly  infallible  that  no  practiciU 
proof  on  his  part  was  called  for !  1  )iiring  the  pa.vt 
twenty  years  I  have  spent  considerable  time  and 
energy  in  trying  out  the  most  i)njmising  of  the 
many  'cures,*  but  in  my  (not  inexperienced) 
liands  not  one  of  them  w<Mild  work.  I  >istortioii, 
often  c«>n.siderable,  invarial)Iy  resulted 
Accounts  of  my  researches  have  l>een  pnblishetl. 

In  addition,  I  have  rci>catedly  asked,  pleiided. 


cliallenged,  and  even  offered  a  reward,  for 
information  as  to  where  a  demonstration  could 
be  seen,  or  even  only  for  tlic  si^ht  of  a  single 
successfully  ojrrected  print  from  an  architec 
tunil  negative  taken  with  a  cantetl  camer.i. 
Since  no  such  print  has  ever  been  forthamiinv;. 
it  remains  an  open  cpicstion  whether  one  exists 
or  even  can  be  made,  although  today  to  cant 
tlie  cjunera  is  authoritatively  advised  ! 

I  still  contend  that  the  prol)lcm  of  rectilyiM;^ 
'  convergent  verticals  '  is  tict  a  '  puriiy 
mathematiciU  one.'  as  Pr.  A.  Hloch  aiul 
all  his  predece-isots  h.ut-  so  iii\\trial)ly  claiumi. 
l-^Hially.  I  continue  to  maintain  that  .iccnracx 
of  mathematical  caUul.ition  (however  erudite) 
is  no  sounder  evidence  of  the  fcusibility  ol  this 
job  thin  is  elementar\  schoolroom  arithmetic 
(however  accurate)  on  the  sul)ject  of  how  many 
men  can  build  a  WiUl. 

In  view  of  the  consistency  with  which,  for 
over  forty  years,  with  varying  ctjmplexit> , 
Cf>nditions  and  claims,  the^c  fonnul.e  have  been 
pje<ente<l  to  the  photogr.iphic  public  as 
's«ilntions'  and  as  "methods,'  would  it  not 
be  fail  t«)  ask  that  in  futute  thi  y  should  eitlur 
be  descrilKMl  as  lhrorir<,  or  I>e  supi>orted  by  the 
evidence  of  r f suits  .-  " 


We  gave  Dr.  Hloch  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Mr.  Charles's  letter,  and  have  received  the 
following  note  from  him  : — 

"I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Charles's  view  that 
'theories'  should  be  supported  by  practical 
evidence  in  order  to  make  sure  that  no  relevant 
IX)int  hiis  been  overlooked.  But  I  am  not 
proposing  any  new  theory,  not  even  a  new 
application  of  an  old  one.  1  merely  attempt  to 
explain  in  simple  terms  some  fundamental 
I)rinciples  of  the  well-established  art  of  photo- 
grajihic  surveying.  The  fact  that  So  few 
])hotographers  realise  that  the  application  of 
these  principles  solves  this  main  problem  of 
architectural  photography  (as  well  as  others) 
is  surely  a  very  gtxKl  rciison  for  making  the 
attempt. 

If  Mr.  Charles  would  read  the  paper,  and, 
in  repeating  the  experiments  described  in  his 
contribution  to  the  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy (1937),  would  take  care  of  the  position 
of  the  nodiU  point  of  the  lens,  he  would  pro- 
bably himself  earn  the  i>romis«l  reward. 

My  o»lleague.  Mr.  V.  II.  Brittain,  hits 
made  a  test  .«;imilar  to  that  <lescribed  by  Mr. 
Charles  and  has  securetl  satisfactory  results. 
1  hope  to  refer  to  it  in  a  subsequent  issue." 
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ITEMS    OF    INTEREST 

FROM    VARIOUS    QUARTERS 


THE  LECTURE  SYLLABUS 


An  invest  igiil  ion  was  recently 
carried  out  in  America  concerning  tiie 
activities  and  programmes  ol  photo- 
graphic societies.  Some  J, 300 
societies  were  approached,  the  object 
being     to     ascertain     the     type     of 


cent  replied  "yes,"  25  per  cent  "no." 
()2  j)er  cent  of  the  clul)s  also  held 
other  exhibitions. 

Replies  to  the  three  linal  cpiestions 
were  particularly  interesting. 

C)uestion  Ten  :   "Do  your  members 


programme  favoured  by  the  majority  prefer      technical      talks,      practical 

of  the  members.  demonstrations,  non-technical  talks. 

They  were  asked  twelve  questions,  semi-technical  talks  ?"     13  per  cent 

We  cannot  give  the  complete  analysis  replied  that  their  members  preferred 

of    the    replies,    but    must    content  technical  talks,  39  per  cent  practical 


ourselves  with  the  figures  which  are 
of  principal  interest . 

The  first  question  was  "liow  often 
does  your  club  meet  .^  '  40 . 5  per  cent 
replied  that  they  met  twice  monthly, 
29  per  cent  monthly,  and  23.5  per 
cent  weekly. 

The  next  question,  "Are  definite 
meetings  devoted  only  to  lectures  ?" 


cent    non- 
)   per  cent 


demonstrations,  o  per 
technical  talks,  and  15 
semi-technical  talks. 

Question  Eleven,  "What  subjects 
seem  to  be  most  popular  ?"  resulted 
in  21  per  cent  voting  for  composition, 
17.5  per  cent  for  making  enlarge- 
ments, including  developing  and 
toning,     11.5    per    cent    for    colour 


provided  the  information  that  46  per    photography,  11.5  per  cent  for  print 
cent  did  not,  and  41  per  cent  did,     quality,  11 .5  per  cent  for  portraiture. 


arrange  definite  lecture  meetings. 

The  third  question  was  "Are 
definite  meetings  devoted  only  to 
print  exhibitions?"  45.5  per  cent 
answered  "yes,"  41.5  per  cent  "no." 

Question  Four  was  "How  are 
programmes  for  meetings  planned  ?" 


11  per  cent  for  new  processes,  and  9 
per  cent  for  lighting. 

To  the  final  question,  "Has  your 
club  had  difficulty  planning  and 
obtaining  useful  and  successful 
programmes  ?"  45  per  cent  answered 
"yes,"  37. 5  per  cent  "no,"  and  22  per 


42  per  cent  answered  "by  programme    cent  "occasionally." 


committees,"  34.5  per  cent  "by  a 
programme  chairman,"  and  13.5  per 
cent  "by  a  vote  of  the  club  members 
themselves." 

Question  Five,  "Is  programme 
talent  provided  by  club  talent  ?" 
elicited  the  information  that  48  per 
cent  of  the  clubs  did  rely  on  their 
members     (providing     a    somewhat 


The  conclusion  of  the  organisers  of 
the  investigation,  that  the  value 
received  from  camera  club  member- 
ship depends  upon  the  ([uality  of  the 
club  programmes,  calls  for  no 
comment. 

Fiut  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
the  investigation  (if  any  moral  is  to 
be  drawn  at  all)  would  appear  to  be 


ironical  comment  on  the  answers  to     that  the  vast  maj(.)rity  of  members  of 


Question  Seven),  42  per  cent 
"occasionally,"  and  only  9  per  cent 
not  drawing  on  their  own  talent. 

Question  Six  was  "Do  you  depend 
chiefly     on     outside     speakers     for 


camera  clubs  are  much  more  inter- 
ested in  results  than  in  the  steps 
taken  in  obtaining  those  results.  This 
is  only  natural  ;  technicpie  is,  after 
all,  only  the  grammar  of  expression, 


ves. 


programmes  ?"    53  per  cent  answered     They  join  clubs  not  only  to  pick  up 

12  per  cent  all  the  informati(m  the'y  can  concern- 
ing technique,  but  also  to  associate 
with  those  who  share  a  lommon 
interest.  That  intcrot  is,  iu  the 
majority  of  cases,  not  in  the  tei  Imiipie 
of  picture  making,  but  in  the  pictures 
themselves. 


"no,     35  per  cent 
"occasionally." 

Question  Seven  was  "What  type  of 
programme  is  preferred  ?  {<i] 
Lectures  by  a  club  member,  or  [h] 
Lectures  by  an  outside  speaker."  (53 
per  cent  preferred  the  outside  speaker, 
19.5  per  cent  expressed  no  prefer- 
ence, 11.5  per  cent  voted  for  the  club 
member  talk. 


The  Green  Gross  Society 

For   many  years  past   the   Green 


Question  Fight,  "When  prints  are  Cro.ss  Society,  whose  general  object 

hung  are  they  openly  analysed  ?"  was  is    "to   protect,    observe   and    enjoy 

answeredaftirmatively  by  85percent,  open-air  Nature,  '  has  org.inised  an 

7.5  per  cent  answere<l  "no,  '  5  per  open  photographic  competition.     1  h(» 

cent  "occasionally."'  camera  is  a  natural  ally  in  the  good 

In  answer  to  Question  Nine,  "l>o  work   of  the  Society,  and  the  <"om- 

you  hold  annual  exhibitions  s*"  75  per  petition   has   been   one   of   its   most 


successful  activities.     This  year  the 
subject  is  "Wild  plants  fight  on  the 
food    front."      This    subject    offers 
considerable  scope  to  amateur  photo- 
graphers since  there  are    numerous 
food    plants,    and    the    competition 
should  prove  popular  with  them.    A 
little  book,  "Wild  Foods  of  Britain,' 
published  by  A.  and  C.  Black,  Ltd., 
describes  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  wild 
food  plants,  and  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Green  Cross  Society,  price  3s.  3d., 
including  postage.     Wild  food  plant.s 
mentioned     in     this     book     include 
barberry',      mushroom,      blackberry, 
bleint,      corn     salad,      crab     apple, 
fennel,  hawthorn,  laver,  nipplewort, 
sloe,     sorrel,     sweet     cecily,     tansy, 
watercress,  whortleberry,  wood  sage 
and  wood  sorrel,  to  mention  only  a 
few. 

The  J  udges  are  Mr.  F.  J .  Mortimer, 
C.B.E.,  Hon.  F.R.P.S..  and  Dr.  J. 
Ramsbottom,  O.B.E.,  Keeper  of 
Botany,  British  Museum  (Natural 
History). 

The  prizes  offered  are  sums  of 
£5  5s.  Od.,  £S  3s.  (ki.  and  £2  2s.  Od. 

Entry  forms  and  all  further  par- 
ticulars can  be  obtained  from  the 
Honorary  Organiser,  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Morrison,  41,  Asmuns  Place,  Hamp- 
stead  Garden  Suburb,  London, 
N.W.II.  The  closing  date- is  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1943. 

Kinematograph  Section 

The  liighly  successful  meetings 
arranged  by  the  Kinematograph 
Section  are  being  continued  during 
the  summer,  and  meetings  have 
already  been  arranged  for  May  and 
June. 

The  meeting  on  May  1 5th  will  be 
held  at  the  Gaumont  British  Theatre, 
Film  House,  Wardour  Street,  W.l, 
at  3  p.m.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Jack 
Cardiff,  A.K.P.S.,  will  be  able  to  give 
his  long-promised  lecture  on  Techni- 
color production  at  this  meeting.  In 
war  time,  however,  the  movements  of 
cameramen  are  subject  to  unusual  as 
well  as  ordinary  exigencies,  and  if 
Mr.  Cardiff  should  find  a  further 
postponement  of  his  lecture  unavoid- 
able, members  may  be  sure  that  the 
Honorary  Secretar\%  Mr.  Stanley 
Scholield,  F.R.P.S.,  will  produce 
something  interesting  for  them  to  see 
on  the  screen. 

An  event  of  much  interest  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Section  for  the  Mid- 
summer meeting  of  the  Society  on 
Saturday,  June  19th,  at  3  p.m.  The 
well-known  stage,  screen  and  radio 
actor  and  popular  member  of  the 
Brains  I  rust,  Mr.  Leslie  Howard,  has 
kindly  promised  to  address  the  mem- 
l.)ers.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  hold  this  meeting  out- 
side the  Society's  House,  as  it  is 
hardly  hkely  that  the  meeting  room  at 
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I'rince's  Gate  will  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  who  will  wish  to  be 
present. 

Another  meeting  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  members  of  the  Section 
will  be  held  at  the  Gaumont  British 
Theatre,  at  Film  House,  Wardour 
Street,  W.l,  on  Saturday,  May  1st, 
at  3  p.m.  At  this  meeting,   Mr. 

T.  Thome  Baker,  F.Inst. P.,  F.R.P.S., 
will  lecture  on  "Forty  Years  of 
Colour  Evolution,"  and  will  show 
some  of  the  early  films  in  colour. 

This  meeting  has  been  arranged  by 
the  Colour  Group,  but  is  open  to  all 
members  of  the  Society. 


The  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the 
Twickenham  Photographic  Society's 
Headquarters,  41,  Cambridge  Park, 
T\vickenham. 

The  Judges  are  Messrs.  Percy  \V. 
Harris,  F.R.P.S.,  Ronald  I*rocter, 
F.R.P.S.,  and  G.  C.  We.ston,  Hon. 
F.R.P.S. 

The  Open  Cla.sscs  are  :  A,  Pictorial  ; 
H,  Portraiture  and  Figure  Studies  ; 
and  C,  up  to  whole-plate  I*rints. 
Awards  of  a  miniature  cup  are  offered 
in  each  class,  and  eighteen  certificates 
of  merit  will  also  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  judges. 


The  last  day  for  receiving  entries  is 
Tuesday,  May  4th,  1943. 

Entry  forms  and  all  further  par- 
ticulars may  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon,  Exhibition  Secretary.  Mr, 
H.  E.  (i.  Ferris,  568,  Hanworth  Road, 
Hounslow,  Middlesex. 

Miniature  Camera  Group 

Circle  "F"  of  the  Postal  Portfolios 
of  the  Group  has  now  been  formed,  and 
there  are  still  a  few  vacancies  open. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  Circle  "F"  is : 
Mr.  T.  F.  Blumfield,  A.R.P.S.,  90. 
Alderbrook  Rd.,  Solihull,  Birmingham. 


Women  and  War 

An  interesting  exhibition  of  photo- 

jiraphs.      designed      to      show      the 

tremendous    part    being    played    by 

women   in  the  war  effort,  has  been 

arranged   by  Kodak,   Ltd.,   at  their 

Regent  Street  establishment. 

■  It    will    remain   open    daily   from 

9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday, 

and  9  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m.  on  Saturday, 

until  April  20th.    Admission  is  free. 

The      photographs      convey      an 

excellent  idea  of  the  many  types  of 

work     now     being     performed     by 

j  women,  not  only  in  the  services,  buf 

1  also  in  the  production  of  munitions, 

in    land     work    and    in    municipal 

occupations. 

Sizes  of  Pilot ographic  Paper 

The  British  Standards  Institution 
has  just  issued  a  British  Standard  for 
the  size  of  photographic  papers, 
B.S.  1112/1943.  This  standard  is 
intended  to  cover  the  majority  of 
users'  rct]uiremouts  ;  it  specihes 
i  standard  sizes  with  permissible  toler- 
aacc:;,  and  also  gives  the  raw  base 
weights. 

The  specification  refers  to  positive 
paper  only,  as  the  standard  size  of 
negative  and  X-ray  papers  will  be  the 
subject  of  separate  British  Standards. 

\\Tiilst  the  list  covers  all  the 
standard  sizes,  it  is  not  intended  to 
indicate  that  all  photogiaphic  papers 

(can  be  obtained  in  each  size. 
Copies  of  this  specification  may  Ix? 
I     obtained  from  the  British  Standards 
1     Institution,      20,      Victoria      Strcl. 
I     l^)nd«)n,  S.W.I,  price  6d.,  post  free. 


SIZES  OF  PRINTS  AND   MOUNTS 

FOR    EXHIBITIONS 


> 


\ 


Twickenliam  P.S. 

During  the  war  the  Twickenham 
Photographic  Society  have  organised 
jjn  interesting  series  of  Exhibitions, 
"British  isles"  Exhibitions  of  Pliolo- 
graphy,  which  have  been  very 
successful.  The  fourth  of  these  ex- 
hibitions will  Ixj  held  from  Saturd;u', 
iune  oth.  to  Saturday,  June  lUtii. 
*^<3,  and  will  l»e  o|>ened  by  Mr.  !•".  j . 
^'ortimer.  C.B.K..  Hon.  J^R.P.S.. 
•'■R-S.A.,  at  3  ]>.m.,  on  June  flth. 


A  Clarification 

As  we  announced  in  our  issue  for 
November,  1942  (p.  387),  an  Order 
was  made  in  September  last  by  the 
Minister  of  Supply,  entitled  the  Con- 
trol of  Paper  (No.  48)  Order,  1942. 
This  dealt  generally  with  the  great 
variety  of  subjects  in  which  paper 
figures,  such  as  newspapers,  posters, 
circulars,  wTappers,  greeting  cards, 
etc.    It  also  included  photographs. 

The  part  of  the  Order  that  specific- 
ally referred  to  photography  stipu- 
lated inter  alia  that  no  person  in  the 
United  Kingdom  should  produce  from 
sensitised  paper  any  single  portrait 
photograph  of  a  greater  size  than  56 
s(piare  inches  (i.e..  whole-plate  size), 
or  group  portraits  (^f  a  greater  size 
than  (50  stpiare  inches,  and  th«it 
mounts  for  such  ]>hotogr.iphs  should 
not  exceed  more  than  an  inch  margin 
at  the  top  and  sides  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  at  the  bottom. 

As  a  considerable  amount  of  un- 
certainty has  ari.sen  as  to  the  e.\<ict 
interpretation  of  the  Order  in  rejjjard 
to  work  produced  for  exhibition 
purpcses,  the  matter  has  been  taken 
up  by  The  Royal  I'hoto^r.ipliic 
SotMety.  The  Camer.i  (  lub.  auti  the 
London  Salon  of  PlioloL^raphy.  joint 
comnuinications  from  the  secretaries 
of  these  or{.^.inisalions  to  the  .Mini*-lry 
t)f  Su]>ply.l'aper  Control  1  )ei>artment, 
have  linally  secured  a  delinite  i)ro- 
nouncement. 

It  is  now  clear  thai  : 

{(i)  The  limitation  of  size  of  photi;- 
graphic  print.s  ai>i)lie^  only  to 
j)ortraits,  and  that  a  standartl 
definition  ot  the  word  "portrait'" 
i'^.  " .\  hkene>^>.  and  that  .mv 
p]i(^o;iraph  not  talNi'ii  wtiha  view 
to  prod  I II  i  til;  .i  hUrn*'^-^  ot  the 
sub)e«t  would  not  ])e  iCf;aided  as 
a  "poi trait.  ■ 


(6)  The  limitation  of  size  does  not 
apply  to  any  other  subject, 
i.e.,  landscapes,  architectural 
subjects,   etc. 

(r)  The  size  of  mounts  for  photo- 
graphs is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  Order  when  the  mounting 
is  undertaken  by  the  author  of 
the  prints,  but  prints  already 
mounted  before  September 
14th,  1942,  on  mounts  show- 
ing larger  margins  may  be 
exhibited    without    alteration. 

{(I)  Exhibition  authorities  who 
receive  prints  unmounted,  or 
prepare(l  in  conformity  with 
the  Order,  may  mount  such 
prints  temporarily  upon  their 
usual  stock  mounts  of  larger 
size,  provided  that  the  prints 
are  removed  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition,  and  the  mounts 
returned  to  stock  for  u.se  upon 
subsequent  occasions. 

In  addition,  it  was  made  clear  that 
exhibition  authorities  would  not  be 
held  responsible  for  any  infringement 
of  the  Order  that  might  be  incurred 
by  exhibit iors  ;  any  point  at  issue 
would  be  between  the  author  of  the 
print  and  the  Ministry  of  Supply. 

We  are  glad  the  three  leading 
as.^oci.ilions  referred  to  have  taken 
the  matter  up  and  arrived  at  this 
understanding,  which  will  doubtless 
prove  helpful  to  the  organisers  of 
exhibitions  and  to  exhibitors  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  we  are  convinced  that 
go<vl  work  is  being  done  by  keeping 
.ilivc  and  encouraging  amateur  pic- 
torial ])h(Uography  so  far  as  supplies 
ol  materials  allow,  and  we  are  sure 
that  the  <  on<litions  indicated  above 
wdl  not  be  abusetl.  either  by  exhibi 
titin  .inthoiiiies  «»r  by  the  exhibitois 
themselve-.. 
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A    PIONEER    OF    MODERN     OPTICAL    DESIGN 


With  the  death  ol  Harold  Dennis 
Taylor,  Enghsh  optical  science  loses 
its  most  remarkable  figure,  who  saw 
the  change  from  the  older  to  the 
newer  methods  ol  optical  design,  in 
which  he  was  himsell  a  i)ioneer. 

Formerly  lens  design  was  largely  a 
combination  of  experience,  emj^iric- 
ism  and  model  making,  and  Knglish 
opticians  held  a  deservedly  high 
reputation.  The  oretical  opticians 
were  also  in  the  front  rank,  but  there 
was  a  fatal  gap  between  the  academic 
and  the  practical,  with  the  result  that 
the  work  of  Airy.  Hamilton  and 
Coddington  had  no  influence  on 
practical  design,  and  their  work  was 
largely  forgotten,  to  be  re-discovered 
later  by  Continental  opticians.  With 
the  collaboration  between  Abbe. 
Zeiss  and  Schott  began  a  new  era.  in 
which  optical  design  was  based  on 
calculation,  and  JCnglish  opticians 
began  to  lag  behind  the  Germans. 
The  importance  of  this  era  for  photo- 
graphy was  that  it  brought  the  inven- 
tion of  the  anastigmat  lens. 

Dennis  Taylor  was  at  this  time 
optical  manager  to  T.  Cooke  &  Son,  of 
York.  His  education  had  been  that  of 
an  engineer,  and  he  had  been  respons- 
ible for  notable  improvements  in  the 
firm's  telescope  objectives.  When  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  design  of 
ana^stigmats  the  researches  ot  von 
Seidel  were  not  available  in  Mnglish, 
so  he  went  right  back  to  the  forgotten 
work  of  Coddington.  which  antici- 
pated much  of  the  German  work,  but 
had  neither  its  neatness  nor  comi)lete- 
ness.  Taylor  had,  therefore,  largely 
to  build  up  his  own  system  of  o])tics. 
The  result  was  an  entirely  original 
design.  The  Germans  had  evolved 
the  anastigmat  by  a  stei>-by-step  pro- 
cess from  the  periscope  of  Wollaston 


HAROLD  DENNIS  TAYLOR 

and  the  rapid  rectilinear  of  Dall- 
mcyer  and  Steinheil.  Dennis  Taylor 
broke  away  from  tradition.  He  saw 
that  flatness  of  held  could  be  achieved 
by  the  combination  of  a  dispersive 
lens  of  low  refractive  index  with  a 
collective  lens  of  high  refractive 
index,  both  of  which  glasses  had 
become  available  ;  distortion  re- 
<iuired  the  division  of  the  collective 
lens  into  two.  Thus  resulted  the 
triplet  of  three  simple  separated 
lenses.  Contrast  this  with  the  German 
type,  of  lower  aperture,  containing 
si.x,  eight,  or  even  ten  components. 
The  brilliance  of  the  Englishman's 
conception  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  basis  of  practically  every 
photographic  lens  design  of  to-day, 
wliile  the  German  type  is  largely 
obsolete. 

Other  patents  testify  to  the  con- 
tinued fertility  of  the  inventor's 
brain,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
Dennis  Taylor  received  the  recog- 
nition that  his  great  originality 
deserved,  and  it  was  not  till  thirty 
years  after  his  invention  of  the  triplet 
that  any  honour  was  paid  to  him. 
Then,  in  1923,  he  received  the  Traill 
Taylor  medal.  In  the  memorial 
lecture  he  dealt  first  with  the  problem 
of  projection  from  a  continuou.sly 
moving  him,  and  then  startled  his 
audience  with  a  discussion  on  the 
possibility  of  photographing  ghosts 
and  fairies.  He  receivecl  the  Duddell 
medal  from  the  Physical  Society  in 
1934,  and  the  Progress  medal  of 
The    Koyal    IMiotograpiiic  Society  in 

The  manulacture  of  his  anastig- 
mats  was  entrusted  to  the  hrm  of 
Taylor,  Taylor  <\:  Hobson  (Dennis 
J  ay  lor  was  not  related  to  any  of  the 
other    Taylors     mentioned     in     this 
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notice),  and  they  were  called  "Cofike 
lenses  from  his  own  firm.      When  he 
retired  he  was  engaged  as  consultant 
with  Messrs.  Taylor,  Ta>lor  &  Hob- 
son,    Ltd.,   and    wrote    one    or  two  1 
papers  dealing  with  the  errors  of  the 
rotating  parallel  plate  image  stabil*  j 
iser  with  continuously  moving  film. 
But_X)ennis  Taylor  was  not  a  prolific 
writer,   and  wTote  little  besides  his ' 
System  of  Applied  Optics  (1906). 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Dennis 
Taylor  foresaw  the  advantage  of 
artificially  treating  glass  surfaces  to 
reduce  surface  reflections,  a  process 
which  has  now  come  into  use  and  is 
likely  to  be  of  great  importance  in  the 
future.  In  another  direction  he  may 
also  prove  to  be  a  prophet — ^in  the 
design  of  flat  field  telescopes  and 
microscopes. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  his  modest 
and  retiring  nature  that  Dennis 
Taylor  did  not  receive  more  honours. 
Of  his  methods  of  design,  some 
glimpses  were  given  to  the  Optical 
Society  in  a  paper  on  Optical  Design- 
ing as  an  Art,  of  which  the  title  alone 
is  sufficiently  suggestive.  It  has  been 
stated  that  if  a  million  monkeys 
pounded  as  many  type^vTiters  for  a 
million  years  they  must  inevitably,  by 
the  laws  of  chance,  produce  all  the 
books  in  the  British  Museum.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  idea  underhes  the 
methods  of  the  Carman  firms  who 
set  a  score  of  "computers"  grinding 
on  calculating  machines  and  await 
the  result.  And  has  it  not  been 
revealed  only  recently  that  Petzval 
receive  the  aid  of  a  number  of 
artillerv'men,  "skilled  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  ballistics,"  to  help  him  in  his 
optical  computations  ?  Not  by  such 
means  was  the  Cooke  lens  invented. 

H.  W.  Lee. 


It  is  witli  much  tc>;ti  l  tli.it  «»■  li.i\i.  t<>  hcohI 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  \\  hitc,  the  l'rcsi<lcul  »•! 
The  Photographic  Alhanct. 

He  had  beeu  ailing  for  some  time,  but  was 
hopeful  that  warmer  weatlier  would  restoic  him 
to  normal  health.  His  dciith  occurred  (|uite 
suddeiily  on  Mardi  23rd. 

Mr.  Wliite  succx'edcd  Mr.  W.  JC  Gun<lill, 
O.B.K.,  J.r.,  F.R.P.S.,  in  the  I»residenc\  ol 
The  I'hotographic  AIlianc«-  la.st  year,  and  liis 
election  to  the  t)tKct»  markol  the  .ipi)reeiMtif>n 
of  his  o>llcagues  of  the  excellent  sci  vices  which 


JOHN  vvuriK 

l*ie«»i«leii(    of    I'he    I'holoOraphIc    Mli;«iue 

Im"  h.id   rendered   t<»   the   .Alliance  durinv;   liis 
til  teen  yearis'  iUSS«»ciation  with  it 

As  a  delegate  of  the  L,anc;ishire  .ind  Cheshire 
I'hotographic  Union,  he  took  a  usc*tul  i)art 
in  the  discussions  which  led  to  its  formation, 
and  since  then  had  served  continuously  on  the 
Kxecutive  Committee.  He  was  a  staunch  up- 
holder of  the  Alliance,  and  always  iui  outspoken 
an«l  friendly  omnsellor.  There  Ls  no  doubt  that 
he  would  have  bt.en  ele<ied  to  a  sixond  term  ol 
<»ttiec  had  he  survived,  and  his  d»"ath  leaves  a 
blank  which  will  not  easilj-  be  Hlle<i. 


15  y  piofession  a  schoolmaster,  Mr.  White 
retired  a  few  years  ego.  He  was  very  proud  to 
number  among  his  pupils  one  who  later  adiievcd 
world-wide  fame  as  an  actress  and  singer — Mbs 
Gracie  Fields. 

Cheery  always,  friendly  and  optimistic,  ht 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  friends  and 
ct)lkMgues. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Blanchestcr  Ama- 
teur Photographic  Society,  and  joined  The 
Koyal  I'hotogmpbic  ScKiety  in  11131. 
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S.     PROCEED  II  NGS 

UNCiL    Meeting 


STING  of  the  Council  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  was 
at  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W.7,  on  8th  March,  1943,  when  the 
pnng  were  present :  The  President,  Mr.  D.  McMaster,  in  the 
fltrs.  H.  Baines,  A.  J.  Bull,  A.  J.  Catford,  J.  A.  Coote,  A.  E- 
cy  W.  Harris,  G.  E.  W.  Herbert,  T.  Midglcy  Illingworth, 
Johnston,  R.  H.  I«awton,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  Arthur  S.  Newman, 
Pike,  J.  H.  Pledge,  Thomas  H.  B.  Scott,  F.  J.  Tritton,  C. 
1  G.  C.  Weston. 


nbers 

owing  Candidates  were 
far  Membership: — 

'ge  Andrews,  115,  Cam- 
iload,  Teddington,  Mid- 

3ric   Askin,    66,    Digby 
apperley,  Nottingham, 
ederick  Benncllick,  Mess 
.M.S.      Mauriliut,     c/o 
IfOndon. 

'.  Berriman,  c/o  Messrs. 

I,td.,     The     Works, 
one,  Harrow.    (Member, 

Works     Photographic 

• 

at,  M.Sc.,  Ph.D.  (Fro- 
st Xavier's  College, 
'  N.l,  India.  (Member, 
Art  Group,  Bombay). 
Elarold  Billington,  12, 
I«ane,  Worsley,  near 
)ter. 

{cr,  22,  Old  Farm  Road, 
by,  Uverpool  22.  (Mem- 
•erpool  Amateur  Photo- 
Sodety). 

sion  Bowman,  "Taru- 
Hindhead,  Surrey. 
ra,  350,  Padiham  Road, 
.  (Member,  Manchester 
r  Photographic  Society). 
Augustus  Budd,  134, 
street,  Rochdale,  I«ancs. 
incey  Burrow,  A.I.B.P., 
Street,  Ilfracombe. 
slle  Butler,  Larkfield, 
>ury,  near  Basingstoke. 
B>Tnc,  328,  Main  Street, 
,  Canada.  (Mcml)cr, 
Camera  Club), 
aghiin,  30,  West  Slrcvl, 
n,  Worcs. 

Alexander  Wright  Cuth- 

25,  High  Street,  Pen- 

ilidlothian.        (Member, 

-gh    Htotographic    Soc- 

Moncrieff  Davidson, 
louse,  Sutton  Courtnej-, 
n,  Berks. 

as  Deane  (Corporal), 
Bphic  Section  R.A.F., 
b1  Museum  an<l  Art 
StranmilUs,  Belfast, 
D  Ireland. 


Hal  de  Sylva,  Pho.M.  3,c.,  Utility 
Squadron  One,  c/o  Fleet  P.O., 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  c.'o  Photo 
I,ab. 

Eric  D.  Dickson,  Erlistoun,  Wor- 
plesdon  Hill,  Woking. 

John  Edcnbrow,  12,  Eyres  Terrace, 
Armley,  I«eeds  12.  (Member, 
Armley  and  Wortley  Photo- 
graphic Society). 

Herbert  Charles  Ellis,  13,  Ravens - 
lea  Road,  Wandsworth  Common, 
S.W.I  2. 

W.  H.  Freegard,  8,  Hccadilly 
Mansions,  Oxford  Road,  Rose- 
bank,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa. 
(Member,  Johannesburg  I*hoto- 
graphic  Society  and  Camera 
aub). 

Aubrey  Roy  Jade  Frost,  26, 
Severn  Road,  Ipsi^ich,  Suffolk, 
(Member,  Ipswich  and  District 
Photographic  Sodety). 

Archibald  Smart  Har\'ey,  508, 
Welford  Road,  I«dcestcr.  (Mem- 
ber, I,eicester  and  I^dcestershire 
Photographic  Society). 

William  Hawkins,  44,  Park  Grove, 
Battersea,  S.W.ll.  (Member, 
John  Ruskin  Camera  Club). 

Stuart  Conan  Ha>'ward,  10, 
Blawith  Road,  Harrow,  Middle- 
sex. (Member,  Kodak  Works 
Photographic  Society). 

William  Nist>et  Henderson,  45, 
Denholm  Street,  Greenock, 
Renfrewshire.  (Member,  Green - 
t>ck  Camera  Club). 

Jjimes  Henry  Hill,  18,  St  ()swal<l 
Avenue,  Pontefract,  Yorks. 
(Member,  Pontefract  Photo- 
graphic Sodety). 

Fred  Holme,  2,  Porhnk  R«i;ui, 
Flixton,  I«aucs. 

James  Barlow  Hurst,  1  ti,  lieU  cdcxc 
Road,  Darlington,  (McnilxT, 
Darlington  Camera  Club). 

Herbert  Robertson  Husband,  64, 
Armley  Grange  Avenue,  Leeds 

Sydney  Herbert  Hilton  James, 
B.Sc.,  "Denford,"  Woodley, 
Reading.  (Member,  Windlesham 
Camera  Oub). 

Arhur  Sydney  Johnson.  1.  Broad - 
w.ij ,   r^eigh-on-Sea- 


John  Henry  Johnson,  20,  Main- 
ridge  Road,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

Hans  Kaden,  40p,  Newbold  Road, 
Jenkintown,  Penna.,  U.S.  A. 
(Member,  The  Camera  Club  of 
New  York). 

F,Xt.  Czeslaw  Kierzkowski,  c/o 
BCM/MONO,  W.C.I. 

Felix  P.  Knight,  c/o  the  Rev.  J.  E. 
Knight,  Greenbay,  Moravian 
Manse,  Antigue,  B.W.I. 

Edward  John  I^ambcrt,  28,  Keppel 
Road  ,  Choriton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester  21.  (Member,  Man- 
chester Amateur  Photographic 
Sodety). 

Thomas  Archer  I^-uigley,  222, 
Court  I«iuie,  Erdington,  Birming- 
ham 23.  (Member,  The  Glouces- 
ter Postal  Photographic  Sodety). 

Alonzo  Ronald  Lucas,  Post  Office 
Flat,  Bridgend,  S.  Wales.  (Mem- 
ber, Bridgend  Camera  Club). 

Stanley  Ernest  Manson,  66,  The 
Manor  Drive,  Worcester  Park, 
Surrey.  (Member,  John  Ruskin 
Camera  Club). 

Frederick  Hassold  Maura,  Nassau 
N.P.,  Bahamas,  B.W.I. 

John  Stephens  Orr,  242,  Langlands 
Road,  Glasgow,  S.W.I.  (Mem- 
ber, Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot- 
land Photographic  Sodety). 

Philip  Paneth  (Dr.),  25,  Tarran- 
brae,  Willesden  Lane,  N.W.6. 

S.  G.  Pansare,  164/B  "Casa 
Urbina",  Annex,  Vincent  Road, 
Dadar  Bombay  14,  India. 

Ronnie  Pilgrim,  Flying  Officer, 
R.A.F.,  R.A.F.  Film  ProducUon 
Unit,  Iver  Heath. 

Cyril  Francis  l*iue,  I,  I£sc<>lme 
Drive,  GrciWby,  Upton,  Wirral, 
Cheshire. 

Aliuohar  Qurcshi,  307,  Cindu- 
natus  Town,  Karachi  (Saddar). 
(The  Camera  .Art  (rnntp,  Bom- 
bay). 

Hcrnard  Jack  R;islall,  H.Sc.,  28. 
Park\v(MKl.  OakU-iuh  Road, 
Whetstone,  N.'iO.  (.Member, 
S«»uthgate  Photoijruphic  Soc- 
iety). 

S.  H.  II.  Razavi,  c  «»  V  V.  Amateur 
Photographic  .\ss«  leialit  in,  10, 
Cantnniueiil  Ro.id.  Lii«-know, 
India. 

Pharmondra  J^ir.iwal,  :'>-lI.),  Vin- 
«.vnt  R<»ad,  Nurth  H«»mbay  \\), 
Iiidi.i. 

A.  Schonkld,  'IW,  (>akl.in«l  Drive, 
Prestwich,  near  .Manchester. 
(Memln-T,  Mancheifter  Amateur 
Photographic  .Sodety). 

Lin<lley  Searle,  Fhe  Morris  Ou;mr 
ami  SuJ field  Mail,  Cowley, 
Ox  lord. 

Charles  A.  Silver,  "Greenwoods," 
Pinner  Green,  Middlesex. 

Charles   Frederic   Simcodc,   "Els 
wkk,"     IMke     Hill,      Burnley, 
Lanch. 


C.  F.  P.  Snow,  The  School  House, 
Braywood,  Windsor.  (Member, 
Windlesham  C.C). 

Philip  Wilfrid  Thomas,  30,  Elm- 
t>ank  Crescent,  Glasgow,  C2. 

Stanley  William  Towers,  Messrs. 
Ilfbrd,  I«imited,  St.  Albans 
Road,  Watford,  Herts. 

Benjamin  Barstow  Twivy,  54, 
HoUyshaw  Lane,  Whitkirk, 
I,eeds,  Yorks.  (Member,  Leeds 
Camera  Club). 

Rhys  Ceiriog  Williams,  M.P.S., 
Oak*  Pharmacy,  Llanrwst 

John  Harrah  Wood,  5050,  Drezel 
Road,  Overbrook,  Philaddphla, 
Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Lilian  Whitaker  (Mrs.),  "Two 
Trees,"  2,  Blariua  Drive,  Rose- 
hill,  Marple.  (Member,  Man- 
diester  A.P.S.  jmd  Stockport 
P.S.). 

Maurice  Philip  Wooller,  The 
Ramblers,  Marleycombe  Road, 
Camelsdale,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 

JUNIOR  MEMBKRSIIIP 

Hatty  Aldridge,  67,  Barber  Road, 
Sheffield  10.  (Member,  Sheffield 
Photographic  Sodety. 

Romild  Ernest  Carswood,  175,  The 
Ridgeway,  North  Harrow,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

Heinz  Gotthelf ,  316,  Coombe  Lane, 
I/>ndon,  S.W.20.  (Temp.  74 
Coy.  P.C,  c/o  G.P.O.,  Swanage, 
Dorset). 

William  Arthur  Jones,  16,  Berk- 
shire Street,  Derby. 

Fred  Stanton,  28,  Peewit  Rood, 
Hampton,  Evesham,  Worcs. 

Cecil  Alan  Stephens,  15,  St.  Pauls 
Avenue,  Kent«)n,  Harrow. 
(Member,  Kcxlak  Works  Photo- 
graphic Sodety). 

Joan  Stimson  (Miss).  7,  Amlley 
Road,  Hendon,  N.W.4. 

Kenneth  l^anlh  y  WUlmott,  85, 
Walhen  Rouil,  lA*amiugton  Spa, 
Warwickshire. 

The  Candidates  who  were  nom- 
inated at  the  Febnuiry  Meeting  of 
the  Council  {see  p.  94,  March  issue, 
ibiB  Journal),  were  electctl  to  Mem- 
l>crship. 

Reslftnations 

\V.  Buston,  of  Norwich,  Noilolk. 

(On  account  of  ill -health). 
N.  K.  Dutt,  of  Calaitta,  India. 

Obituary 

The  Coundl  mudi  regretted  to 
learn  the  loss  of  the  f oUowing :  — 
(Missing,  presumed  killed).     Lt.- 

Comdr.  R.  St.  Burston,  R.N.,  of 

J^ndon. 
Charles    Bowreu,    "f    Vunoniver. 

B.C.,  Canada. 
S.  A.  Devey,  of  London, 
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F.  II.  iK-niii"  Taxloi,  Ti.iill  IjivImt 
Mciui>rial  I.tclurcr.  \\v*:\,  ami 
l»r«)Krt^s  McilallM,  n»:i:.. 

W.  H.  Zcrlif,  of  Now  York.U.&A. 

Pirie  Macl>unald  Bequest 

It   w;ui  rcrnirtcd    that    this   l*v 
quc^t  of  .'),(Ni(i  dollars  luni  now  bot-ii 
received,  ami  had  ri'ali>^i-d  lhr<»ui'h 
the  lixchanm-  Cnntri-l  tin-  >uin  «>1 
£1,23<5    2s.    KKl. 

The  late  Mr.  Travi>  Burton 

A  letter  \*iis  rctcivcl  lri«in  Mr. 
Osciir  Huitiuiin  whi^h  lie  intninud 
the  Council  that  it  wa-^  thr  wi»h  i>t 
his  father,  the  Lite  Mr.  Travis 
Htirton  (I"Vlh»w),  tc  present  to  the 
Society  his  two  leetiiro.  "Ten 
Great  Kn>;lish  Cathedrals,"  sunl 
"KiiRlish  Cathe«lr;U-,  S^cmul 
Series,'"  and  emiuirin^  whether  the 
Council  would  wish  to  acv.xi)t  them. 
It  wiis  resolved  that  Mr.  Lurton  Ix- 
informed  that  the  Council  would 
be  very  happy  indeed  to  accept  the 
lectures  for  preservation  in  the 
Penmuient    Collection. 

Re-instatement  in  the  Associ- 
ateshlp 

It  was  res<jlve<l  that  Mr.  F.  A. 
Ilardinf;  be  re-inKtate<l  in  the 
Assodateship  uixjn  rejc^ning  the 
Sodcty. 

This  being  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Meuil>er5  of  the  present  Council 
the  President  tlianked  those 
retiring  for  their  services  to  the 
Society  during  their  term  of  office, 
and  all  the  MemlKTs  for  their 
unfsiiling  supiM)rt  of  the  Chair 
during  his  year  of  ofiice,  which  he 
had  greatly  appreciated. 

Wastell  Memorial  Trophy 

It  was  ic*solve<l  that  a  diuialiou 
of  ilO  10s.  Od.  l»c  contri»)ute«l  t«. 
the  Fund  oin-netl  by  the  Central 
.Association  of  rhoto^raj^hic  Soci- 
eties with  the  object  of  instituting 
a  Trophy  to  be  oflcri^l  for  comiK-- 
tition  annually,  .md  to  l>e  known 
as  the  WiLstell  Memorial  Trophy. 

Gift 

The  Council  accepted  tlie  foUnw 
ing  gift  with  much  ai)]iu-i-iiition  : 
A  c-'jpy  of  *'l*lioto;^r.ipli\  in  C«>1 
ours,"  by  R.  ChiUi  ll.ivK  \  ;  a  ioji\ 
ol  "The  A])]Halol  tiie  Picture,"  l>y 
F.  C.  Tilney,  for  t!ie  I.ibiary,  Irom 
Mr.  K.  11.  l.awt'.n,  lion.  I'.R  1'  S. 

A.NM.AL    GENERAL 
MEETING 

The  Annual  Oenc*ral  .Me»  ling  <■! 
the  Fellows,  /VsstK:iates  and  Mem- 
bers of  The  Rfual  I'hotogiaiihic 
Society,  wa>  held  at  10,  Prince's 
(;ate.  S.W.7.  on  March  lUh,  1H4:{ 
.  The  President,  .Mr.  n  McM;ist«i, 
F.K.P.S.,  was  in  the  Chaii. 

The  RejKfit  oi  tlic  Council  hu 
(Cof$f$murdiH  lasl  column) . 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  Annual  Subscription 
tor  1943  became  due  on  January  1st. 

The  subscription  for  I'ellows,  Associates  and  Members 
is  ^2  2s.  Od.  ;  (.xroup  subscriptions,  wiiich  l>ecame  due 
lor  renewal  on  llie  same  day,  are  as  follows  :  Scientific 
and  Technical  (iroup,  7s.  (1(1.  ;  Pictorial  Oroup,  6s.  ; 
Colour  Croup,  2s.  (Jd.  ;  Miniature  Camera  Group,  5s.  ; 
Kinenuito^ra])h  Sec'tion,  os. 

Ciroup  suliscrijUions  mayl>e  included  with  the  Annual 
Subscrij)tion,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary, 
The  Koyal  Photograi)hic  Society,  10,  Prince's  Gate, 
London.  S.\V.7. 

Arranj^ements  have  been  made  under  which  Members 
resident  in  the  r.S..\.  may  pay  their  subscriptions  to 
tlie  Society  through  their  own  Hank  to  The  National 
City  Hank  of  New  ^'ork  in  New  York,  or  direct  to  The 
National  City  J^ank  of  New  York.  Such  subscriptions 
should  l^  paid  to  the  Hank  for  the  credit  of  The  Royal 
Photograpliic  Society  of  Cireat  Hritain  with  the  Midland 
Hank,  J<ussell  Scpiare  Hranch,  I^ondon,  account.  Members 
instructing  their  liankers  to  make  the  remittance  to 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  are  requested  to 
ask  them  to  mention  their  names,  addresses  and  status 
(Fellow,  Associate,  MemlnT)  ;  and  Members  making  the 
remittance  direct  to  The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  are  requested  to  give  this  information. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  payment  should  be  made 

"For  the  credit  of  The  Royal  l*hotographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  Midland  Bank,  Russell 
Sc^uare,  London," 

It  will  be  appreciateil  if  Members  when  taking  advan- 
tage of  tliis  facility  will  advise  the  Secretary  at  the  same 
time. 

The  nominal  Annual  Subscription  in  U.S.  currency 
for  Fellows,  Associates  and  Meml)ers  is  ten  dollars. 


H.  Uaim-s-IV. 
F.   J.   Tritl'jn, 


the  year  1!M2,  aud  the  IncMme.icil 
Hxi»cncliturc  Accxmiit  and  H.ilaaa 
Sheet  wtrrv  udoptetl  by  the  Meeting. 
The  Choimiau  itl  the  Scrutiiie'.-ra 
of  the  ballot  for  Officers  an>l  Coun- 
cil, Mr.  P.  J.  Mullett,  dccUire*!  the 
result  to  be  as  follows  :  -  - 

PnsiditU  :      D.    McMaster  :  Fel- 
low).   Unopposed. 

Vtce-Presidents  : 
low),  2R7  votes  : 
(Fellow),  244  votes. 

Honorary  I reasurtr  :  R  II 
J«awtcisi  (Hon.  Fellow).  Utt.-ppoitii. 

Ordinary  Membtrs  of  Couii  \l : 
A.  J.  Bull  (Hon.  Fellow),  :J33  v-.ti-; 
J.  H.  Coote  (FcUow),  302  votes. 
A.  E.  Dent  (Fellow),  2i;j  vote-; 
Percy  W.  Harris  (Fellow.  3l?r 
votes  ;  G.  E.  W.  Herbert  (Fellow  . 
270  votes  ;  T.  Mids^lcy  IllingH-urtl: 
(Member),  328  votes  ;  J.  Dmliey 
Johnston  (Hon.  Fellow),  37S  vote> : 
H.  Bedford  L^emere  (Hon.  Fell<>«.. 
Itfl  votes;  Rosalind  Maingut 
(Fellow),  210  votes  ;  Arthur  S. 
Newman  (Hon.  Fellow),  SM 
votes  ;  J.  H.  Pledge  (Fellow),  2oi 
votes;  Ronald  Procter  (Fellow), 
148  votes  ;  S.  Schofield  (Fellowi. 
230  votes ;  Hugo  van  Woilenoyoi 
(Fellow),  180  votes  ;  G.  C.  Weston 
(Fellow),  302  votes. 

The  proceedings,  a  full  repurt  of 
which  will  appear  in  our  next  issue, 
conduded  with  the  re-electiun  of 
Mcasn.  Calder-Marshall,  IbotsoD 
and  Bound  as  Honorary  Auditor-: 
for  the  «»««i«<wg  year. 


LECTURE  SESSION 

The  fdllowiiiL;  meetiiiKS  will  be 
hehl  at  1«.  rriuee's.  Gate,  S.\V.7, 
unless  «)then^i.*»e  statwi. 

Saturday,  April  17th,  :i  p  m  , 

at  the  GauniiJutnritif'li  Theatte, 
I'ilni  House,  Ward >tu  Street,  W.  1. 
Mt-<tiuji  arr.iiiK'«l  I'V  the  Kiiu- 
ui.it<>j^rai>h  .*Meti'-n.  CiiKUialo 
gra]»hy  in  War  Tiim  .  .N<>.  .').  "The 
Development  »>1  Kiuenuit<i>;raphy 
in  thf  Aiuiy  '"  H>  Capt.  IC.  Stu.ui. 
1<  A  ( >  C. 

Saturday,  April  24th.  Easter. 

Ni-  MeitiuK. 

Saturday,  May  1st,  .'•  ]•  in.,  .ii 
the  GaUUi-'Ut  Jlriti-'h  Jin  alie  I'lhu 
House,  Wardotu  Stieet,  W.l.  Mtct- 
in^  .irr.myetl  hy  the  Col<jur  Gruuj>. 
"Forty  Year& ol  CuluurlivoluUou." 
l«y  T.  Thome  liakcr,  F.ln:.t.l'., 
F.K.P.S. 

Saturday,  May  15th,  .i  p  m. 
J'rojeetion  of  Sliiles  accepte«l  for 
the  Central  A.'*S'jci.iti(»u  ICxhibitiou. 

Saturday,  May   15th,   3   ]>  ui. 

Mettiu^    anaui;L-<l    by    the    Kiue 
in<(t<>){raph   ."M-ctiou,   .it    the   li.iu- 
inont  JUiti'^h  Theatte,  I-ihn  Htin-^-, 
\Vai"l"ur  Street,  W.l. 


Tuesday,  May  25th,  6  p.m. 
••rii<)to>;raphy  in  the  Drawing 
Offiee."  Hy  V.  J.  Tritton,  B.Sc., 
IM.C,  1*  R.rs. 

Saturday,  June  12th,  3  p.m. 
Meetinj:  to  be  arranged  by  the 
Miniature  Camera  Group. 

Saturday,  June  19th,  3  p.m. 
Midsummer  Meeting  arrauRe*!  by 
the  Kiueuiati>Knii)h  Section.  A»l- 
iXiK.'^-^  by  J,e.*ilie  Howanl. 

Saturday,  July  17th,  3  p.m. 
Meeting  to  f.i-  arrangeil  by  the 
Miniature  Camera  Group. 

EXHIBITIONS  AT 
16,  PRINCE'S  GATE 

April.  (1)  Prints  by  Overseas 
Readers  of  T'he  AnuUeur  Photo- 
grapher. (2)  Natural  History 
l^nts  by  Captain  G.  K.  Yeates, 
F.R.P.S. 

May.  Ccutral  Association  Ex- 
hibition. 

June-  (1)  Pictorial  Group  An- 
nual Uzhibition.  (2)  Si)aniflh  Cath- 
edrals and  Churches.  By  J.  R.  1 1 . 
Weaver,  M.  A.,  Principal,  Trini«y 
Cf>llcgc,  Oxford. 


NEW    PREMISES* 

'    SPECIAL 

FUND 

The    following    donations    urc 

gratefully   acknowledged:-- 

Amount  previously 

J 

acknowledged  ... 

nn\  14 

<i 

J.    Cameron,    Ksq. 

(3rd  donation)  ... 

10 

i 

G.  G.  C.  (5th  don- 

ation       

I    I 

u 

A.    Coleman,    Ksq. 

(4th  donation)  ... 

1   1 

1) 

G.     Douglas,    Esq. 

(8th  donation)  ... 

10 

t) 

IC-    Epstean,    Esq. 

(5th  donation)  ... 

L     0 

(1 

G.  A.  Formau,  Esq. 

(2nd  donation) 

.1     .1 

II 

D.    H.    J.    Hardy, 

x^fOC}*          •  «•             •  •  • 

1      0 

fi 

J.  MacPherson,  Esq. 

((}th  donation) ... 

1     I 

0 

E.H.E.Pizey.Esq. 

0 

C.  G.  Rhodes,  lisq. 

1            1 

V 

Basil      Shackletou, 

F>ui 

3     3 

V 

R.      H.      WiUcock. 

\'.^\.    (2nd  doUH- 

tioii)       

U» 

b 

im9A  17 
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THE     PRESIDENTIAL    ADDRESS 

TlicPrc.skU-]iL,Mr.  IJ.ML-MastLi,  l\R.t'.S,,tkIivtrediiisl'reside[Uial  Address  on 
December  I2tli,  1942.  hI  the  Society's  House,  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.\V.7,  un  "The 
R61e  of  the  Photographic  Manufacturer.'"  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  C.B.E-,  Hon. 
F.R.P.S.,  Past  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chaihjian  said  that  leas  than  a  year  ago  he  gave  a  Hresidentiai  Address,  Mr.  Mc Master 
being  in  the  chair;  this  year  the  positions  were  reversed.  At  the  end  of  his  own  address  he  said 
that  all  the  oflicial  bodies  and  Ministries  with  which  he  had  been  in  touch  in  securing  data  had 
franltly  admitted  the  great  debt  lliey  owed,  not  only  to  Photography,  but  to  photographic 
manufacturers,  for  the  continuous  progress  which  had  taken  place  in  apparatus,  equipment, 
methods  and  material.  The  tremendous  demands  made  upon  this  specialised  indu.'ilry  were 
not  generally  realised,  and  the  contribution  made  to  the  war  eflort  reflected  great  credit  on  those 
concerned.    Mr.  McMaster  was  taking  up  the  story  where  he  himself  had  left  ofl. 

There  \vas  no  one  more  able  or  competent  to  give  such  an  address  with  the  voice  of  authority 
Ibail  Mr-  M.MasU-r  ;    iiu  one  knew  more  .^tpimt  pimtoyi-npliir  manufadurets  i.r  vhotui,'rapbic 


THE  ROLE  OF  the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANUFACTURER 

By  D.  McMaster,  F.R.P.S. 


T  COMli  to  you  to-day  as  a  representative  of  a  down- 
X  trodden  and  subdued  minority  in  tlie  photographic 
I  world,  as  a.  spokenmun   tor  a  group  ever  willing  to 

I  spend  huge  sums  nl  money  to  advertLsc  ils  prtwlucts,  but 
seldom  articulate  on  its  peculiar  and.  nt  limes,  almost 
ovenn'helming  problems.  1  am  a  manufnttTirw  of 
materials  for  the  photographic  and  allieil  iraiies.  The 
enthusiastic  amateurs  have  clubs,  societies  and  assoeia- 
iions  ol  aU  sorts  to  present  their  stories.    For  the  iar(^ 


body  of  un;ittache<l  users  of  our  products  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  similar  institutions  act  as  sponsors.  The 
professional  photographers  are  excellently  represented  by 
the  Institute  o£  British  Photographers.  The  technicians 
ut  the  cinematographic  trailc  and  of  roentgenoloRy  arc 
similarly  served.  Hut  no  one —except  themselves- 
holds  a"brief  for  the  much  abused  manufacturers.  It  is 
my  hope  Ihat  f'lr  a  short  time  1  can  interest  jtju  in  some 
1)1   the   worrying   and   jjiteresling  problems   which  M? 
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A'ayK  wiUi  us,  but  which  have  become  increasingly 
irdeosome  as  tlie  war  years  liave  gone  by. 
From  tdmc  to  time  it  has  been  a  pleasant  task  for  me  to 
ow  visitors  aTOund  a  large  factory,  concerned  with  the 
Eutufacture  of  goods  used  in  the  photographic  trade. 
lese  visitors  have  been  from  all  widks  of  life,  from  the 
ost  erudite  savants  lo  the  eijually  interested,  but  less 
HI  qnalitied,  niiik  and  file  enthiisiasls.  Without 
cepbon  these  visitiirs,  wli..  could,  iihviously.  see  oiily  ii 
iction  of  fhe  critical  processes  involved,  have  been 
tonislied  at  the  intricacies  of  the  work,  al  the  special 


precautions  .mil  controls  which  liave  to  be  maintained, 
and  at  the  meticulous  selection  which  has  to  t>e  made  of 
the  raw  materials.  Those  of  us  engaged  in  the  industry 
do  not  feel  that  we  are  vain  when  we  claim  that  we  have 
baffling  and  unique  problems  such  as  few  industries  have 
— prohlems  calling  for  unusual  standards  of  education  on 
the  part  of  executives  and  workers,  and  necessitating  the 
c.stabliBhment  of  lirst-tiaMS  stalls  of  research  and  technical 

(^nerally  speaking,  the  slructiire  of  all  large  companies 
is  somewhat  sinulor,  and  ao  doubt  eve^  ^aAEni.\s>.'>^a& 


ntircly  familiar  witli  this  hiruulu 
at  the  risk  of  boring  you.  I  should  hke  to  inditate  here  the 
type  of  set-up  which  is  generally  followed.  In  tha  first 
place,  we  liave  the  owners  of  the  buainess,  usually  the 
genera]  public,  in  the  fomi  of  shareholdei^.  To  these 
shareholders  each  officer  of  the  company,  from  the 
president  down,  is  obligated  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
Tlie  shareholders,  often  employees  of  the  company,  have 
every  right  to  expect  that  management  and  control  will 
be  such  that  the  goods  turned  out  are  of  the  beat  possible 
quality,  that  they  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  a  price 
which  yields  an  adequate  profit.  The  businesses  are 
aimoat  invariably  controlled  by  Boards  of  Director"!,  and 
under  these  boards  of  directors  relate  the  various 
divisions  of  the  company  corporate. 

Because  it  is  most  easily  dispo.ned  of.  and  is  of  least 
interest  to  the  meeting  this  afternoon.  I  mention  first  the 
general  management  and  official  control  ol  the  company. 
Usually  the  secretary  of  the  coqipany  heads  up  the 
genentl  accounting,  the  office  management  and  other 
such  ancillary  stafl  service  groups.  Particularly  during 
war-time  a  great  burden  has  been  put  upon  these  staffs, 
partly  because  of  the  increased  measures  o(  taxation 
which  have  been  levied,  and  partly  because  of  the 
multifold  Government  decrees  having  to  do  with  quotas 
and  limitations  oi  all  sorts.  Moat  of  the  members  of 
those  ancillary  staffs  should  have  had  some  experience  of 
the  sales  and  distribution  and  production  sides  of  the 
business,  in  order  fully  to  understand  their  present 
functions.  The  wise  company  head  sees  to  it  that  there 
is  a  constant  flow  of  manpower  between  these  secretarial 
groups  ami  the  sales  and  production  groups, 

A  second  iniportiint  grou|i  ■'(  any  compiiny  is  that 
having  lo  [|o  with  sales  anil  dislriliution.  I'nder  this 
gioup  head  often  mmes  the  ndverlising  deparlmenl  -in 
our  particular  fieJd   uf  endeavour,   a   most  important 


(gain  il   lias  been  found  nctesi 

the  way  of  service  Is  to  be  given  te 

by  the  sales,  distribution  and  advertising 

departments,   a  thorough  knowledge  of   the  matenal^ 

being  manufactured  and,  indeed,  some  knowledge  oi  ilie 

actual  manufacture,  is  imperative. 

A  third  group,  anri  perhaps  the  one  we  are  most 
Interested  in  this  afternoon,  is  that  controlling  the  actual 
manufacture.  Under  the  production  or  manulactiiriilj 
head  are  usually  grouped  the  technical  and  research  suits, 
purchasing  department,  and,  sometimes,  the  service  unit 

Ancillary  to  all  of  the  groups  I  have  mentioned,  but 
connected  often  as  an  independent  group  in  order  notlu 
limit  its  activities,  comes  a  patents  and  trade-matk 
department,  which  has  lo  be  staffed  with  a  thoroughlT 
knowledgeable  personnel.  Members  of  this  department 
must,  in  addition  to  being  masters  of  patent  law  and  of 
photographic  procedure,  have  a  working  knowledge  ol 
one  of  the  various  branches  of  the  sciences — chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics  or  engineering.  It  Is  nol  often 
understood  by  the  users  of  photographic  matertaLs  ju.^ 
bow  important  a  unit  this  patent  department  is, 

111  the  case  of  the  sales  and  distribution  groups,  ilis 
necessary  that  the  members,  nowadays  at  least,  shoulil 
have  a  high  technicaJ  knowledge.  More  and  more  sales 
of  photographic  materials  have  to  do  with  products  to  be 
used  in  the  lields  of  commercial  photography,  ol  X-ray 
and  of  cinematography.  In  these  divisions  it  is  essential 
that  the  sales  representatives  should  not  only  be  aware  u' 
the  characteristics  and  capabilities  of  the  maleiials 
manufactured  by  their  own  firm,  but  they  must  have  a 
first -ilass  working  knowledge  of  ct)m|ictitive  maleri.il*  lu 
Llieir  piirlicular  licld.s,  Trcferahly  they  !.hinild  h*n; 
sjienl,  at  siimii  period  in  Iheir  career,  tiinsidrishlc 
time  in  a  niaiiufiictMriiig  unit,  or  in  reseHn.h  labor- 
atories,    riie  old-time  traveller  with  an  otlable  n 
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ichnical   kimii leUgi;   behind  him.  is  gone 


jnilaTly,  in  the  distribution  ol  the  goods, 
:  the  wholesale  and  retail  salesmen  have  a  thorough 
wiedge  of  Che  products.  Nothing  is  so  galling  to  a 
omer  than  to  approach  a  sales  representative, 
^ting  to  receive  information  and  advice,  and  to  find 
:  the  salesman  is  lacking  in  the  necessary  knowledge 
npart  that  advice. 

'ith  advertising,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  Chat 
tographic  materials  made  by  a  particular  manu 
arer  must  not  only  compete  with  the  goods  sold  by 
peting  manufacturers,  but  that  they  must  also  no  out 
le  public  in  full  competition  with  myriads  ot  simitarl^ 
e<I  goods.  Assuming,  for  instance,  that  the  pun.ha!' 
public  has  so  much  money  to  spend  on  its  hobbie-, 
pleasures,  its  recreations,  photography  as  a  whole 
t  be  emphasised  in  the  advertising,  in  order  to  divert 
tasonabie  share  of  that  spending  money  towards 
uigraphy.  To  this  end,  it  is  customary  to  have  a 
liderable  amount  of  the  advertising  of  a  general 
ire,  calling  attention  to  the  allure  of  photography  as 
asurable  hobby  and  only  incidentally  referring  to  the 
lucts  of  the  individual  firm  advertising.  In  addition 
lis,  of  course,  the  advertising  firm  has  every  right  to 
ide  the  products  which  that  particular  firm  believes 
e  pre-eminent  in  the  Held,  or.  what  is  perhaps  just  as 
y.  products  which  they  would  like  the  public  to 
rve  are  pre-eminent.  My  experience  of  the  products 
rh  are  advertised  by  the  photographic  trade  in  Great 


Britain  leads  me  to  believe  that  tiie  advertising  is 
fundamentally  honest. 

Advertising,  of  course,  fulfils  another  function.  It  is 
necessary  to  call  to  the  attention  of  engineers,  X-ray 
workers,  to  specialists  in  all  professions,  products  which 
are  best  suit^  for  their  use.  In  this  manner  advertising 
performs  a  real  service  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
It  is  greatly  appreciated  by  those  concern^!. 

It  is  one  of  the  major  funttions  of  the  sales,  distribution 
and  advertismg  personnel  to  impress  upon  those  who  are 
using  photographic  materials  the  fact  that  t^ensiti^ed 
goods  m  particular  are  penshablearCicies,  Chat  they  are 
subject  to  deterioration  under  unusual  conditions. 
More  than  ever  nou  when  manufacturers  are  using 
-.ubstitute  materials  it  is  necessary  Co  point  out  to 
customers  qf  all  types  Che  dangers  attendant  on  unusual 
moiaCure  heat  stress  or  hght  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  firms  which  have  international  repre-sentat ion,  and 
the  products  have  to  be  distributed  for  storage  and  use 
in  tropical  and  siib-troptcal  climates. 

A  large  part  of  the  advertising  service  has  to  do  with 
the  issuing  of  booklets  of  instruction— booklets  which  are 
not  in  themselves  concerned  with  advertising  the  products 
o(  an  individual  firm,  but  which  are  teaching  operators 
correct  methods  of  using  all  photographic  materials. 
Almost  without  exception  it  will  pay  Ihe  user  to  follow 
implicitly  the  recommendations  of  the  individual 
manufacturers  when  using  the  products  ot  those  manu- 
facturers. Much  testing  and  experimontatidn  has 
gone  on  l>efore  the  instructions  arc  drawn  up  and  their 
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lssuani:e  is   a  service   well  worth  l.xkiiig  jtlvLintdgu  l>[. 

It  is  in  production  of  goods,  however,  that  we.  ii^ 
photographic  manufacturers,  difier  most  from  manu- 
facturers of  other  materiaia.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  under- 
stand that  the  personnel  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
sensitised  goods  must  be  most  carefully  chosen.  Since 
a,  great  deal  of  the  operations  connected  with  photo- 
graphic manufacture  are  carried  on  in  illumination  of  a 
low  order,  it  is  necessary  that  the  employees  have  good 
^esiglit  and  are  uot  colour  blind.  For  the  same  reason, 
these  employees  must  be  entirely  trustworthy,  because 
it  is  difficult  in  the  extreme  (or  supervision,  to  exercise 
the  same  control  over  the  workers  in  darkrooms  as  it  is 
in  dayhght.  Workers  who  have  spent  some  time  in  these 
darkrooois  acquire  an  extra  sense,  and  there  is  noquestion 
whatsoever  that  such  delicate  products  as  X-ray  film, 
aero  film,  to  mention  two  of  many,  have  to  be  handled 
by  people  who  are  thoroughly  experienced.  To  secure 
the  proper  type  of  personnel,  every  good-sized  photo- 
graphic manufacturer  maintains  a  corps  of  personnel 
workers  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  selecting  and 
maintaining  a  body  of  employees  adequate  to  perform 
unusual  tasks.  What  may  not  be  so  easy  to  understand 
is  thai  well-equipped  medical  departments,  where 
employees  may  have  the  benefits  of  consultation  with 
doctors,  nurses  and  oculi.sts,  i^  a  first-rate  investment 
for  the  manufacturers,  and  that  routine  physical  exam- 
inations are  part  of  these  medical  units. 

The  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  fieositiaed 
goods  are  selected  alter  long  testing,  and  the  quality  is 
maintained  by  constant  control,  I  have  only  to  mention 
to  you  filfp  base  and  raw  paper  stock,  for  you  to  sense 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  faced.  But  these  taw 
matenals.  important  as  they  are.  are  not  greater  than  the 

task  of  finding  the  proper  gelatines,  the  ideal  chemicals 


foi  biiUnung  the  emulsions,  or  the  materials,  in  \shich 
the  final  manufactured  goodsarelo  be  wrapped  for  stock. 

You  have  had  several  papers  over  the  years  on  the 
manufacture  of  raw  film  base,  and  I  do  DM  propose,  in 
the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  to  discuss  the  problems 
which  we  have  to  face  up  to.  It  is  enough  tor  me  to 
explain  to  you  that  the  base  must  be  made  in  length-s 
thousands  of  feet  long  without  any  break  in  its  qualities, 
that  it  must  receive  a  sub-stratum  which  will  enable  tht 
gelatine-bodied  emulsion  to  adhere  to  the  base  aflei 
coating  and  drying,  that  there  must  bo  a  high  d^ree  n( 
tompatabilily  between  the  vari-grade  emulsions  and  llit 
solvents  and  plasticisers  used  in  the  base  and  with  the 
chemicals  useij  in  the  aub-strata.  To  pass  over  tliis 
question  in  these  few  sentences,  as  I  have,  is  to  pay  scant 
j  ustice  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  past  to  secure  this  compatability.  and  to 
the  extreme  degree  of  control  nBCes.sary  to  maintain  this 
compatability.  Nothing  in  the  whole  manufacture  of 
photographic  materials  is  more  delicate,  not  even  the 
manufacture  of  the  special  emulsions. 

So,  too.  in  the  case  of  paper  base.  .\s  you  well  know, 
a  specially  selected  and  specially  sized  paper  must  be 
used.  This  is  rendered  even  more  inert  to  the  silvei 
emulsions  by  the  coating  of  barium  sulphate,  sometimes 
in  multiple  layers,  to  act  as  a  buffer  on  the  surface  o(  the 
paper.  The  exact  nature  of  the  deposition  of  the  baryta 
coating  also,  of  course,  provides  the  base  lor  the  final 
surface  to  be  achieved.  The  utmost  care  has  to  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  base  and  in  the 
coating  of  it  to  the  baryta  coating,  even  before  the 
emulsions  can  be  introduced  to  it, 

I  have  not  mentioned,  in  the  case  of  either  film  ct 
paper  base,  the  question  of  physical  characteristics. 
The.'ie.   you   may  take   it.   have  well-defined  limits  lor 
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y,  [ilastitity,  ilexiLility,  et        Lietu  el  m  u 

bases  can  be  considered  usab  e 
the  manufacture  of  photograph  c  hetn  Lai  an 
nely  high  order  of  purity  5  neLessarj  In  the  old 
when  there  were  one  or  two  well  re  ogniaed  and 
standard  developers  on  the  market  su  h  met  cu 
are  was  not  so  necessary  but  today  when  the 
ipcrs  and  the  fixing  baths  the  restramers  and 
rs,  have  all  been  matched  to  the  particular  product 
ire  to  be  used  with,  chemicals  of  tl  e  h  ghe^t  degree 
■ity  only  may  be  put  into  the  tinal  product  fhc 
Tiaking  photographic  chem  cals  have  ne  e  ei^e  ved 
edit  due  to  them,  but  this  s  an  mportant  phase  of 
graphic  manufacture,  and  t  w  11  become  more 
taut  in  the  future,  when  better  and  more  specific 
ipera  are  brought  to  the  attent  on  of  the  photo 

the  manufacture  ol  cameras  and  of  photograph  c 
atus,  the  selection  of  the  ra  v  matenalii  s  a  ma|or 
■m.  In  additioa  to  ensuring  that  none  of  the 
ials  in  the  equipment  is  such  as  to  reduce  or 
iitise  the  sensitised  films  or  papers  used  in  the 
nent,  stringent  physical  requirements  have  to  be 
It  is  insufficient  to  assume  that  cameras,  eiilargers, 
iping  units,  etc.,  will  be  adequate  to  the  conditions 
ed  upon  them  in  this  country,  but  it  is  necessary 
isider  the  raw  materials  in  the  light  of  tropical  or 
opical  use.  Stainless  steel,  fine  alloys  of  magiie- 
oT  aluminium,  special  ty^es  of  brass,  artificial 
r,  cardboard,  inert  glues,  etc.,  all  enter  into  the 
!acture.  In  the  case  of  cameras  and  enlargers,  of 
■,  tliere  is  the  problem  of  the  optics  involved,  and 
he  subject  is  so  involved  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
do  more  than  mention  some  of  the  problems.  It 
r  cry  from  the  old  days  of  the  single  menisiius  lens. 


\\e  no  li  Id  r-.elves  onfronted  vith  the  problems  of 
ut  hsmg  the  kno  ledge  ve  paat^e  s  oi  high  refractive 
mdex  glasses  of  I  ght  depos  t  ons  on  lens  elements  to 
el  m  nate  flare  and  reflection  We  have  the  question  of 
the  ]      n  a     ensea  and     n  the  cheaper  optical 

g  moulded  lenses.     I  can  only 

n  ve  many  trained  scientists  and 

n  rk  on  thcac  m.itters.  and  that. 


K  d  tl  t   has.  of  course,  been 

c  srf  u  u  u  L  pe  merit  th  many  .substitute 
materials  tor  amera  and  apparatus  manufacture,  anil  a 
good  deal  of  progres  ha,  been  made  n,  the  use  of  plastics. 
'       "    ■  when  a  great 


apparatus  for  photo- 
nd  more  use  will  be 
hem  now  used  have 
esearch  work  which 
other  materials  will 


It  seems  poss  ble  that  n  post 
expans  on  n  the  manufacture 
graph  c  use  s  indic    ed  rr 

made  of  such  subst 
undoubted  v   time  d 

s  bemg  done  by  m  mp  m 

be  utilised  to  the  fu 

There  is  an  embur      m  hes  when  I  come  to 

.speak  of  the  specia  m  n  g  equipment  whicli  has 

had  to  be  devised  fo     h   m  of  sensitised  giMds. 

The  deposition  of  layerii  of  emul.  on  actions  of  thousands 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  on  to  a  web  ol  paper  or  of  film 
base  is  no  easy  task.  When  it  becomes  neces.sary,  as  it 
increasingly  is,  to  put  a  multiple  number  oi  coatings 
successively  one  upon  another  and  to  maintain  an  even 
thickness  laterally  and  longitudinally,  the  problem 
becomes  critical.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  technical  problems  involved  here,  since 
much  of  the  apparatu.'i  i^  of  an  extremely  secret  nature, 
but  you  can  figure  some  of  tliem  out  for  yoiir.seU.  Bear 
in  mind  that  this  thickness  ol  deposition  must  be  uniform 
throughout  thousands  of  leet  of  coating,  and  that  the 


slightest  variation  in  thickness  ' 

which  cannot  be  taken  care  of  by  tile  user. 

Perhaps  in  few  industries  have  air  conditioning, 
science,  and  skilled  tethnii:|ue,  been  so  thoroughly  har- 
nessed as  in  photographic  mamifacturc.  In  onler, 
effectively,  In  dry  and  "cnre"  emulsion-ciinted  him,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  exacl  and  precise  atmospheres  and  to 
vary  those  as  the  drying  is  carried  on.  Controls  arc  to 
within  a  degi'ee  or  so  of  temperature  and  to  within  a 
percentage  or  two  of  relative  humidity.  Each  film 
product  has.  in  the  end.  to  be  handled  in  an  atmosphere 
which  will  permit  it  to  retain  that  portion  of  moisture 
best  suited  to  its  keeping  and  its  ultimate  use,  Tempera- 
s  and  humidities  are  evenly  maintained  by  having 
available  sufficient  ri.'lr]i;i.'r.ili<iii  lo  establish  low  dew 
points,  and  then  by  liiiiit^iiii; 

required  extent.  I'^ilnra-s  ni.nuil.u  luring  photoipraphic 
goods  have  some  .il  llit-  iiic.-i  L-\li.ii^Lve  ice-making 
machines  of  any  inilualry.  .uul  Llii;  ilc -making  capacity 
of  a  major-Hiied  factorj'  will  equal  that  of  a  good-sizecl 

Coupled  with  the  control  of  the  relative  iiumidity  ami 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  there  goes  the  necessity 
for  absolute  cleanliness.  Standards  ol  cleanliness,  whi  ' 
would  pass  in  any  recognised  I<kii\  lattory,  would 
wholly  madequate  to  satisfy  the  rei|iiirementa  of  a  hi 
factory.  The  utmost  care  is  exerci.sed  in  tillering  out  not 
only  the  finely-divided  particles  of  foreign  materials,  but 
in  seeing  to  it  that  no  dirt  particles  arc  carried  into  the 
manufacturing  rooms  on  the  persons  of  the  operators  or 
in  any  of  the  clothing.  Specially  designed  overalls  are 
part  ol  the  manufacturing  techniigue,  and  close  examina- 
tion Ls  paid  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  each 
operator.  To  the  layman  such  precautions  seem  absurd, 
but  you  may  take  it  that  they  are  highly  necessary. 


In  the  slitting  and  cutting  of  such  products  as  X-ray, 
the  mechanisms  have  to  be  so  designed  as  to  permji  no 
abraaion.  no  turning  or  bending  of  the  product.  W'htri 
it  is  realised  that  each  individual  sheet  of  X-iay  film  li 
handlecl  m:iny  times  liy  machinery  and  is  in,spetieU  IroDt 
and  back  by  competently  trained  examiners,  you  mil  ^w 
something  ol  our  problems. 

Every   large   photograjjhic   manufacturing   company 

aintains  a  big  staff  of  trained  engineers,  whose  sole  duly 
is  to  design,  manufacture,  and  maintain  the  highly- 
specialised  and  complicated  machinery  which  die 
protiui-'t  demands.  \'irtually  every  known  trade  u* 
represented  in  the  engineering  staHa  of  the  various 
factories,  and  the  controlling  engineers  arc  those  with  the 
highest  educational  qualifications.  Because  of  tht 
secret  nature  of  the  equipment,  and  tiecause  there  an  feu 
industries  involved,  il  is  difficult  for  the  photograiihii. 
to  go  outside  for  advice.  Almost  all  olhi^ 
equipment  has  to  be  designed  by  his  own  staff. 

One  of  the  biggest  operations  in  the  field  of  manufacture 
has  to  do  with  the  testing  or  inspection  of  the  product-, 
"  lust  bear  in  mind  that  the  products  are.  in  sofara; 
ised  gooU.s  are  cunierncd,  manufactured  in  subdufil 
light,  somctinn-s  in  mlal  .iLirkness,  Inspection,  then,  i; 
difficult,  ,'ioTni'iiiiif-.  Mni"i:.-,iljlf.  ,ind  it  becomes  nece«sa(\ 
of  the  product  is  scl 
aside  for  tohtinn  muli  r  ^ii.utical  conditions  and  it 
sensilonietric  I. ibu [atones.  In  order  to  achieve  tbE 
testing,  large  and  well-triiined  staffs  of  employees  an 
maintained,  and  it  is  the  jiractice  to  recruit  to  these  stafl: 
operators  who  have  )iad  a  large  measure  of  praclica 
experience  outside.  Obviously,  it  is  to  our  advantage  ic 
have  a  radiographer  testing  X-ray  film,  to  have  a  forma 
professional  photographer  testing  sheet  films  and  platr> 
and  to  have  an  expert  in  laboratory  work  examining  anc 


ding  cinematograph  lilni.     it  is  an  interesting  uliser 

"'ml  itiBpet'tioii  am]  losling  absorbi  thL  tiuit  o£ 

lately  twenty-five  [ict  tent  of  all  the  employees 

Ea  large  fai'tory.    1  know  of  lew  industries  where  there 

nich  a.  high  proportion  of  testii^  to  manufacture  but 

ten  one  considers  the  demands  which  are  made  upon 
)ur  products  these  days,  the  testing  is  imperative 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  which  is  always  present  la 
that  of  the  materials  in  whifli  the  sensitised  goods  are  to 
be  enclosed,  when  sending  them  out  to  the  trade  This 
problem  was  great  enough  in  the  days  when  many  types 
r(  wrapping  and  boxing  materials  were  a\ailible  It  is 
tremendously  greater  in  these  days,  when  one  must 
accept  as  wrapping  tnaterials  »]iatsoever  can  be  pro 
cured.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  obtain  paper  made 
entirely  from  pure  pulp,  nor  is  it  possible  to  get  box 
board,  straw  buard  and  the  rest  of  the  materials  for  the 
housing  of  the  products  free  from  contaminating 
chemicals  or  materials.  It  is  obvious  that  the  photo- 
graphic manufacturer  must  do  liis  best  to  protect  liis 
product,  and  it  is  a  striking  observation  on  the  persever- 
ance of  some  of  the  people  involved  in  the  (inLshing  and 
wrapping  end  of  the  game  thai  fairly  lung  lives  may  still 
be  given  to  phirtographic  goods. 

Il  must  be  remembered  that  these  wrapping  materials 
must  lie  intimately  in  contact  with  the  highly-sensitive 
emulsicins,  that  there  must  be  nothing  in  them  which 
will  reduce  or  desensitise  the  silver  emulsions,  and  that 
to  a  large  extent  we  depend  on  the  wrappings  to  protect 
tbe  products  against  moisture.  With  the  shortage  of 
such  available  materials  as  aluminium  foil,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  do  a  great  deal  of  contriving. 


and  devclopnii 
of   endeavour    iml 
\  our  consideration 
laboratories  m  the  countrv      r  I     (,ing  to  the 

photographic  manufacturtr~  i  I  i  ii  i\  ifelj  be  said 
that  a  far  larger  percentage  u(  thi.  jjersonnel  engaged  in 
the  photographic  trade  are  doing  research  and  develop- 
ment work  than  in  almost  an)  other  industry  in  the 
country  For  the  moment  ot  course  much  of  this 
researih  and  mvestigalion  is  directed  towards 
ment  needs  but  there  is  still  a  considerable  air 
pure  abstract  research  going  on  and  historv  lias  shown  J 
that  this  research  is  worth  while  in  the  end 

It  would  be  difficult,  without  duicussing  the  i]uestioi(  I 
at  much  greater  lei^h  ttuin  is  possible  to-day,  to  tell  yon  > 
the  problems  which  have  been  solved  in  the  last  fewil 
years,  with  the  aid  of  our  scientists  and  technologists.'  L 
The  problems  which  have  yet  to  be  solved  are  many  and! 
varied.    A  great  amount  of  work  is  being  done  along  the  i 
lines  of  Ia.<!ter  and  tiner  grained  emulsions,  towards  beltM  4 
photomechanical  methods  of  printing  and  reproduction,  I 
towards  belter  methods  of  using  X-ray  apparatus  and  J 
equipment,  and  towards  Ihe  problems  oi  colour  photo- ^ 
graphy.     When  the  history  of  this  war  is  written,  the 
contributions  by   the  research   workers  ot  the  pholo- 
graphic  manufacturers  will  be  well  worth  considering, 
because  not  only   have   these  contributions   played   a 
considerable  part  in  the  war  effort,  but  because  they  will 
open  the  way  to  new  developments  in  the  future.    Let  us  1 
hope  that  the  time  when  this  story  may  be  lold  is  neaf-J 
at  hand. 
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HOW  I  WENT  ABOUT  IT 

By  Mrs.  Rosalind  Matngoc,  F.R.P.S. 

An  Informal  Meeting  of  the  Pictorial  Group  of  The  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  with  Mr.  V.  J.  Mortimer,  C.B.E.,  Hon. 
F.R.P.S.,  in  the  Chair,  was  held  on  December  18th.  1942,  when 
Mrs.  Rosalind  Matngot  described  how  she  came  to  take  up  photo- 
graphy, and  gave  some  account  of  her  sitters  and  models.  The 
talk  was  illustrated  by  ninety-nine  excellent  slides. 


IT  is  with  great  pleasure  that  1  am 
here  to  talk  about  my  work  lo 
this    Inlormal    meetiuK    "'      ^^^ 
Pictorial  Group. 

When  I  wa,H  fourteen  years  old  (I 
am  not  going  to  give  any  dates),  I 
exposed  my  first  plate  and  made  my 
first  print.  This  uas  (or  fun.  I  unly 
wish  I  could  aee  that  print  now.  An 
esplorer  friend  of  roy  mother's  left  a, 
field  camera  in  our  attii*,  contplcte 
with  ilarkroom  eijuipmcnt  ol  the 
pEriod,  I  had  a  school  friend  staying 
with  me  at  the  time  and  one  iluy  we 
Jedded  that  we  wonld  explore  the 


explorers  tamera.  I  think  it  was 
half-plate.  As  1  had  already  been 
taken  by  our  friend  many  times  in  the 
attic.  I  felt  I  knew  more  about  the 
operative  side  ;  so  I  decided  to  be  the 
plintographer  and  my  friend  the 
model.  I'ortunately,  the  plate  was 
alreaily  loailed  in  the  camera,  with 
the  cover  drawn.  The  develojier  and 
fixing  biith  were  made  up  in  bottles, 
and  I  was  told  by  our  iriend  all  about 
tile  very  eaaential  red  light  and  never 
to  let  the  fixing  hath  come  in  contact 
with  the  developer. 

I    llicn   draped   my   friend's   very 


fri-Lklcd  fate  wiih  one  of  my  motlici 
large  white  chilfon  scarves,  very  mucb  l 
In  the  manner  of  my  draped  head* 
to-day,  stuck  her  up  against  an  old 
^<at'k,  which  the  explorer  had  pinned 
on  the  wall  near  the  window,  to  take  1 
itie  before  he  lelt,  and  pressed  tht 
magir  bulb  for  the  first  lime,  I 
replaced  the  cover,  look  out  the  slidr 
•ind  we  both  went  down  to  the  celljj 

We  then  proceeded  to  lix  up  i 
ilarkroom.  We  put  some  ruj;s, 
blankets  and  old  sacks  over  a  tabic, 
crept  underneath  and  proceeded  to 
de*elop  the  magic  plate.  We  had  no 
water,  just  two  enamel  dishes,  two 
bottles  and  a  red  lamp,  with  a  candle 
in  it.  1  believe-  Now,  if  someone  h^d 
put  his  head  under  the  blanket  and 
rugs  and  said  "What  you  are  duing 
iiiiw  will  get  under  your  skin  one  daj- 
aiid  you  will  talk  alK>ut  it  at  the 
I'hotographicholy  ol  holies  in  London, 
«iih  many  high  priests  present, 
iiuluding  the  big  chief  himself,*'  not 
•inly  would  the  intruder  have  spoilt 
my  first  shot,  but  1  should  probably 
have  uttered  a  good  old  Australian 
expression,  "Gow  om.  nark  it."  So 
one  did  pop  their  head  under  the  rag, 
and  the  collection  of  freckles  on  my 
friend's  face  appeared  very  sharply 
defined  on  the  plate,  which  wa.'^ 
-slightly  over  exposed  and  very  fully 
developed. 

I  men  made  up  my  mind  that  il 
should  be  lixed.  Please  note  that  I 
had  no  water.  1  did  rock  the  hypo 
dish,  and  after  it  cleared  we  came  out 
of  our  improvised  darkroom  with  the 
wonder  ot  wonders  in  my  hand.  We 
did  wash  it  under  the  tap,  back  and 
Iront,  and  stood  it  up  to  dry  near  a 
w  indow  in  the  hot  Sydney  sun,  and  it 
did  not  melt.  I  think  that  the 
gelatin  must  have  been  tougher  in 
those  days.  However,  it  did  dry  at 
last,  and  we  put  it  in  a  printing 
frame  mth  a  piece  of  Seltona  paper, 
or  P,0,P„  I  cannot  remember  wliicb. 
All  !  know  is  that  again  it  was  over- 
exposed, looked  pretty  purple  to  me, 
but  we  went  back  into  our  darkroom 
and  fixed  it  in  the  same  hypo.  Wt 
did  wash  it  t 

After  drying  it.  we  mounted  it  in  i 
grey  ova!  slip -in  mount  and  I 
presented  it  in  triumph  to  my  iriend  5 
mother,  and  what  do  you  think  she 
said  ?  "Whoever  made  that  photo- 
graph of  Eileen  in  bed  with  measles  ?' 
1  said.  "I  did  it,  and  they're  noi 
measles,  they're  freckles." 

I  was  very  crestfallen  with  my  fir*l 
effort,  and  that  brings  me  to  Hvelve 
years  ago,  when  1  looked  on  thf 
ground  glass  for  the  first  time  and 
pressed  the  magic  bulb  for  the  second 
time.  In  the  intervening  years  1 
regarded  people  with  cameras  almott 
as  lunatics  as  1  travelled  round  the 
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*aia  with  lis.  but  wliitb  liavu  become  increasingl>- 
irtensoine  as  the  war  years  have  gone  by. 
From  time  to  time  !t  has  been  a  pleasant  task  for  me  to 
o«  viators  around  a  large  lactory,  concerned  with  the 
aguiacture  of  goods  used  in  the  photographic  trade, 
l**  visitors  have  been  from  ati  walks  of  life,  from  the 
fisl  BRidite  savants  to  the  equally  interested,  but  less 
'^  qnalificd,  rank  aiul  (ile  enthusiasts.  Without 
"*p&jn  Ibese  visitors,  who  tould,  nbvioiislj',  sec  only  n 
"'twn  ol  the  critical  processes  involved,  have  been 
litoiuilud  ai  tha  iotciQadaB  of  the  work,  at  the  special 


precautions  ,iiul  cimlrols  which  have  to  be  maintaineii, 
and  at  tile  meticulous  selection  which  has  to  be  made  of 
the  raw  materials.  Those  of  us  engaged  in  the  industry 
do  not  feel  that  we  are  vain  when  we  claim  that  we  have 
baffling  and  uoiijue  problems  such  as  few  industries  have 
— probletns  calling  for  unusual  standards  of  education  on 
the  part  of  executives  and  workers,  and  necessitating  the 
cstablLshment  o(  first-class  staffs  of  research  anil  technical 

Generally  speaking,  the  structure  of  all  large  companies 
.,_.  .:_.:!__   ...J  __  ijoutit  every  person  io  tius 


iu'hat  similar,  and  n 


if.|W)Br 


a  olialleiigt.  Now  where  touJd  I 
leam  photography  ?  1  ratked  my 
brains,  t  could  not  go  to  a  studio  us 
an  apprentice  and  run  a  house  at  the 
same  time.  So  a  very  kind  friend 
came  in  and  ^d,  "There  in  a  .school 
of  pbotogntphy  at  the  Polytechnic, 
Some  o(  the  sluilenta'  wiirlt  is  in  the 
window  nuw."  So  I  raced  there  ncjtt 
day,  and  interviewed  Mr.  I.yildon, 
I  also  very  proudly  took  some  of  my 
victims'  portraits.  He  looked  at 
them  with  a.  poker  face,  turned  away 
— I  think  he  was  wiping  fiis  glasses. 
I  felt  the  verdict  would  never  come. 
I  tried  to  catch  an  expression  on  the 
back  of  his  neck.  He  turned  round 
and  said,  "You  know,  you  have 
talent.  You  should  learn  photo- 
graphy," i  aaJd.  "Please,  won't  you 
teach  me  privately  !  Vou  set,  t 
caji't  attend  the  clashes,  I  haven't 
got  the  lime."    He  proposed  to  give 


me  my  first  lesson — half  an  hour  in 
the  lunch  hour  next  day.  with  a  model 
he  would  arrange  from  the  art  school, 
I  could  not  sleep  that  night,  my 
heart  was  bubbling  over  with  excite- 
ment. 1  enjoyed  the  lesson.  We 
only  exposed  two  plates,  and  he  told 
me  to  buy  l.ambcTt's  "Studio 
Lighting." 

The  new  term  had  begun,  an<l  1  ^aw 
the  students  running  in  and  out.  just 
longing  to  be  one  of  them.  So  1  made 
a  proposition  to  him  that  if  I  joined 
for  this  year's  term,  would  I  be 
uupopular  if  I  only  came  when  I 
could  ?  He  said,  "Certainly."  So 
1  signed  on  the  dotted  line  and  was 
oB. 

I  could  tell  you  oce.ins  of  arnu.sing 
incidenls,  but  it  would  lake  too  long. 
So  I  intend  now  to  come  up  to  dale, 
a.s  1  have  one  hundred  slides  of  my 
work  and  modeU  to  show  you.     We 


equipment  is  a  Kodak  studio  ci 
the  biggest  one,  of  course.  It  run? 
up  and  down  and  has  a  bad  habit  oi 
eating  the  black  cloth  or  perforating 
the  rubber  tubing.  I  have  three 
lenseK,  my  first  a  Cooke  anastigmat 
ten-inch  f/3,  my  favourite  :  mysecond 
a  Cooke  twelve-and-a-half -inch  f/3,  a 
little  near  to  No,  I  ;  and  a.  Zeiss  Ikon 
sixteen-inch  portrait  4.R.  stopping 
down  to  f/;t2,  which  is  grand  tor 
detail.  1  Jiearly  always  use  a  green 
Alter  as  I  use  a  lot  of  white  !>atin.  I 
use  half-plate  cut  film,  mostly 
super-XX  pan  or  IHord  hypersena- 
tive.  I  never  use  ortho  film  now. 
1  have  more  or  less  standardised  my 
work  and  find  I  am  happiest  with  the 
materials  I  have  learned  to  master, 
I  favour  chlorobromide  papers  and 
use  warm  tone  developer  with  glyriti 
for  these  ;  also  most  of  llir  slides  yoa 
are  abiiut  to  sec  are  developed  wilb 
glycin  My  lavourite  papers  ale 
Kodopal  P.  and  G,,  Bromesko  4)iZ, 


ixe.  which  I  develop  with 

hope  to  master  Plastika 
f  find  bromoils  very 
to  do  if  I  am  oot  wanted 
ae  wlien  I  get  them  to  the 
iture.  1  started  doing 
les  throngh  my  husband. 

tot  his  lectures.  They  are 
ints.  Mine  are  reduced 
llate.  I  di^vctop  my  films 
>y  time  and  tcmperatiire, 
tbing  (rom  start  to  finisli 
lulling  making  some  of  tl  e 
tkave  had  to  find  out  qu  te 
ngs  myself,  as  I  never  hear 
hop"  spoken  at  mj  own 
xed  that  though  b>  go  ng 
nera  Club  tor  lunch  everv 
t,  wbich  reminds  me  that 

Wednesdays  ago  I  arnved 
I  seat  at  the  cenlro   I  ning 

tu  ttia  well-known  3 J  nni 
jtr.  Mr.  Ijincelol  \  n  ng 
niing  out  prescript  on  lor 
ivisit  one  'rom  catching  a 


cold,  i  just  gave  him  one  look  and 
he  said,  "1  suppose  yon  know 
something  about  this."  I  looked 
pathetic,  and  under  my  breath  I 
thought  "You're  telling  me  t"  There 
was  silence,  and  everyone  attacked 
their  sausage  and  bacon,  until  the 
camera  "shop"  started  off  again,  and 
I  listened  in, 

[  use  two  spotlights  aud  a  Hoot 
lamp  for  my  background.  1  have  a 
Kodak  model  lamp,  a  .Kijuare  one  that 
had  four  pieces  of  blue  glass  which 
1  have  thrown  a  a>  I  covir  it  with 
two  layers  of  blued  wb  te  butter 
musl  n  1  have  four  un  ts  of  ]un  or 
general  hght  ng  two  oT  three  odd 
lamps  wjth  n  trophote  bulba  Some 
of  these  are  the  ongmal  ones  The 
background  to  me  is  most  mportant 
I  have  wh  te  red  and  black  satin 
irta  n  r  1  1  rora  le  rta  ns  and  a 
vail  tdpe  lr%  I  tl  nk  I  I  avc  had 
everj  t\].e  f  urt  n  I  nil  ex(  la 
th  s  as  I  g  tl  tie  side  Ihese 
Lurtams  are  in  thrie  lengths  of  three 


and-a-hall  yards,  tacked  together  by 
hand  and  not  scuti  by  machine  as  it 
rucks  up.  Also  the  hooks  are  put  on 
straight  and  the  top  must  not  be 
frilled. 

I  will  first  of  all  show  you  some 
slides  of  friends  who  have  kindly  sat 
lor  me,  and  on  these  1  will  talk  before 
you  see  the  raodeU.  This  will  take 
you  over  high  and  low  key  work. 
You  wiU  be  glad  to  know  that  you  are 
going  to  see  some  new  stuff  which  no 
one  has  seen  but  myself ;  also  some 
ol  I  ones     hich  will  make  you  laugh. 

Now  aa  we  are  nearly  up  tD  the 
shdes  1  want  to  mention  one  thing  in 
whicl  I  am  most  interested,  and  that 
IS  the  expression  on  the  faces  of  the 
s  tters  Many  of  us  here  have  been 
through  the  stage  when  our  heads  were 
Ian  pe  1  in  some  apparatus  which 
resen  hied  il  dentist's  chair,  1  do 
belev  thai  thai  saying,  "fd  rather 
go  to  1  ientist  thanaphotograpber," 
was     inherited     from     thoaa    <!»{«. 
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THE    PRESIDENTIAL    ADDRESS 

1'lie  Frcsi(l<.-iit,  ^Ir.  1).  McMa.sU-i.  1-,R.1',.S..  (Iflivvri-'d  iiis  J'rcsuiciitkl  Address  on 
December  12tli,  1942,  at  the  Society's  House,  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.\V.7,  un  "The 
R6le  of  the  Photographic  Manufacturer."  Mr,  F.  J.  Mortimer,  C.B.E..  Hon. 
F.R.P.S.,  Past  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  that  less  than  a  year  ago  he  gave  a  I're.sidential  Address,  Mr.  McMaster 
being  in  tlie  chair  :  this  year  the  positions  were  reversed.  At  the  end  ol  hia  own  address  he  said 
that  all  the  official  bodies  and  Ministries  with  which  he  had  been  in  touch  in  securing  data  had 
frankly  admitted  the  great  debt  they  owed,  not  only  to  Photography,  but  to  photographic 
manufacturers,  for  the  continuous  progress  which  had  taken  place  in  apparatus,  equipment, 
methods  and  material.  The  tremendous  demands  made  upton  this  specialised  industry  were 
not  generally  realised,  and  the  contribution  made  to  the  wareRort  reflected  great  credit  on  those 
concerned.    Mr.  McMaster  was  taking  up  the  story  where  he  himself  had  left  off. 

There  was  no  one  more  .ihle  or  competent  to  give  such  an  address  with  the  voice  of  authority 
tti.in  Mr.  All  Miislor  ,     iii>  i.iR'  liiiert    man.-  iibniil  photoKruphii   niiiiiuf,itlun.TS  or  photographic 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANUFACTURER 

By  D.  McMaster,  F.R.P.S. 


I  COME  to  you  to-day  an  a  reprr^ntatn  e  of  a  down- 
trodden and  subdued  minority  in  the  phott)graphic 
I  wodd,  as  a  spokesman  lor  a  group  ever  witlmg  to 
I  spend  huge  iinms  of  money  to  advertise  its  prfnluils,  but 
[  seldom  articulate  on  its  peculiar  and,  at  times  .klmost 
rwhelming  problems.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of 
'  materials  for  llir  jihotographic  and  allied  trades  The 
[  enthusiastic  amateurs  h>-ivc  cIuIjn,  sauDties  and  .kss<fiid 
I'tions  of  all  sorts  to  present  their  stories,    I<or  the  liirgc 


bodj  ol  imittii  hed  users  of  our  products  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  simdar  institutions  act  as  sponsors.  The 
professional  photographers  are  escellently  represented  bj" 
the  Institute  of  British  Photographers.  The  technician 
of  llu  I  inumatographic  trade  and  of  roentgenology  »re 
simdarh  sMved.  But  no  one— except  themselves — 
holds  a  hriet  fur  the  much  abused  manufacturers.  II  i* 
mv  hope  thai  for  a  shiirt  time  I  can  interest  pm  Iti  some 
ol   the   worrying  aiid   interesting  problems   which  art 
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Arthur  S.  Quittcnton.  Lon<lon  (H). 
James  Small,  ivlfast  (F;. 
Harold  \Vhit<r.  Kent  iB. 

In  July  : 

I  at\  W  .  I5l;lkc^^lee,  Morula  [A,. 
Yoii^iif  Kar.ih,  Ott.iw?t  (Ai. 
Kalph  A.  Metztrcrr.  lY-nn-.vlvani.i 

(Aj. 

In  NfAcnih^r  : 

(j.  (  .  firo'.k    lrfri.li«'rfi'.i^i.    <•  . 

A.  (>jrn'A';li-«.  lyuf,  J^oncU-ri    <  ■ 
<',;i\tfiT  \h:r.':r.  l\i',r.'!on  (B, . 

Hoii.  M     \S".   hlji:.i:i-toK<».   Loruimi 

A 
I-,.  I ».  l-,y!»-  ,  L'liiiloii    <">, . 
I  J.  I<.  1  i-^i.or,  C.;ipetovMi  :G;. 
II.  (f<Tii.-iieirii,  Lr.rifirjii  '15^, 
ShirN.-y   M.    Hall,    Pasa^lona,   C.ili- 

fornia  .'Aj. 
K.  J.  lfc-n.o<.k,  London  (G). 
C/.  A.  Jones,  London  [(jj. 
II.  Maiuliuall,  J^^ndon  II-;. 
Hywel  Miirroil,  i^raulir-u  :l'i. 
S.  W.  Nowlxjry,  London  '15,. 
G.  K.  Nf^wby,  Halifax  (Aj. 

B.  J.  Orhsner.  iJurango,  Tolurado 
(A). 

\V.  S.  Piit.  f/.ndon  (p). 
Joseph  me  A.  Smith  (Mi.-.s;,  Wind- 
sor, Ont/'irio  (A;. 
W.  I^ncelot  Vining,  Ix)ndon  (B). 
K.  J,  Wonder,  bomliay  (li). 

The  following  Meml)er  was  re- 
instated in  the  Fellowbhip  upon  re- 
joining the  Society : 

G.  !•'.  i'rior. 

The  AsBoclateship 

'Ihe  following  Meml>ors  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  As.sr^:iate:)hip  (the  same 
signifiaition  attaches  to  the  letters  in 
Ijnu'kets  fitter  their  names  in  respect 
of  tlie  sections  in  which  they  quail  lied 
as  in  the  case  of  the  lellowsliipi  :    - 

In  January  : 

Allen' Aldington,  ix>ndon  (A). 
Axel  IJahnsen,  Ohio,  U.S.A.  (Aj. 
J.  A.  Brimble,  Ixjndon  (.\). 
('..  S.  (icrrish,  London  (Aj. 
A.  h.  Gnaegi,  Leicester  (.A;. 
J.  (j.  Jeltrcys,  London  (.\;. 
C'litlord  Lake,  Lond(jn  [\]. 
Norman  Lytht-.  fx-ed-^  (Aj. 
A.  (\  Mayer,  Al)erl«)ur  (  \i. 
David  Owen,  BanK"r  i-^)- 
A.  i'.  I'ea««>Lk,  LeiLe-t*!    :A;-. 
A.  11.  Lintield.  Minnin^h.nii  -  \,. 

C.  O.  Thomas,  London  (Ai. 
A.  \V.  \\. ill  Mini,  LxclcT  [.\). 

11.  T.  Wiiilerhalder,  Kettering  (.\j. 
!•'.  G.  Wri:;U:3',  K(jtlierhani  (A). 

In  A]»ril  : 

iNn.holas    Charles    i^ernard     Ilesse 

AlNii,  .Nl(;re<  anihe  (A). 
John    S:iiiiMel    Harlee,    J>.iitiiinuth 

\rthiii    I  .IV  icMi  I-   l-dx^.iid    ll.iimii, 

London  (1'). 
iVi«>   litnlUy,  X'.uu'ouvvr  (.\). 


William  Herbert  Billings.  Detroit 

(A). 
'lheodo:»ia     Mary     iMwes     B<jnd. 

Toronto  (Ai. 
John  Antony  Salkeld  Brow  n,  Bury 

(E). 

Jyjvat  Halket  (^ave-Chinn.  Maiden- 
head (tj. 

Ira  Iowa  Chamberlin,  Massachu- 
setts  (Aj. 

Fred  William  Chambers,  London 
(F.  G.  H,. 

Digamber  Chatterjee,  London  (A). 

D.  Garside  Daggett.  London  (A.  Bj. 

Walter  Daniel  Kmanuel,  Ix^ndon 
[H). 

1  rank  lenner,  Jr.,  Chicago  (A). 

John  1* erg u son,  London  (A). 

Nancie  Foster,  London  (Ai. 

William  Crighton  Fothergill,  Dar- 
lington (C;. 

Frank  Gibson,  Edinburgh  (A). 

I-rederick  Goldring,  Haslemere 
(A,  Bj. 

Kenneth  Whitaker  Grc»en,  Wirral 
(B). 

\  emon  Clarence  Guest,  Sydney  (A). 

Wallace  Harvey,  Coventry  (F). 

Roderick  Arnokl  Holliday,  i'ieter- 
maritzburg  (A.  D). 

Louis  Kershaw,  Heaton  (A). 

John  G.  Marshall.  Brooklyn   (G). 

Don  Dale  Xibl>elink,  Binghampton 
(C). 

Muriel  Mary  Swain  Holler.  Nor- 
wich (A;. 

Douglas  Artliur  l*arr,  Caraberley 
(B). 

Walter  Sydney  Pitt.  Walton-on- 
Thames  (D). 

Oswald  Pierce  KoIhtIs  (Capt.). 
Formby  (C). 

Charles  Trot  wood  Salt,  Mickleover 
(B). 

Ira  A.  Sehur,  New  \(»rk  (A). 

Henry  lime>t  Scrivener,  London 
(G). 

Charles  F.  Snow,  Coh>r.ido  (A,  B). 

Ivrnest  II.  S.  van  Soineren,  London 

N<>rman  Allied  Si|uire,  London ^Aj. 
Frank  Spencer,  Mytchetl  (!■',  Ci). 
Geolircv   Brian   Stanford,   London 

(Ci).  ■ 

(.ie(irgc   Norman    Slaiiilorth.    Lon- 

tlon  (A;. 
-Man  'J  hompsoii,   Pic^ton   \Ij. 
Willred     I'.nu'^l     ruinliuson.     lal- 
.    mouth  ;.\^ 

Da\idStorr  I'nwin,  London  (.\). 
William  Urluii,  Chesterlield  (Fj. 
luzgene  John  Wender,  Bombay(FI). 
Sidney  Whiteley,   Londt)!!   (Ci,  H). 
Victor  I'ercival  Williams,  London 

(A). 

In  July  : 

William  F:.   H.»11,  London   [\). 

A.  l>.  JJen-^nsaii,  Jtir..  S.  \liica  (;\). 

AUred  Bolton,  Bra<itord  (A). 

1  hoinas  11.  Breakell.  Clu-shne  (A). 

Percy  Bionme,  Clirshiie  (A). 


•   John  P.  Camev,  New  Son 

(A); 

J.  H.  Champion.  South  A 
Nat  Cowan,  South  Africa 
Chas.  H.  Crumpton,  Caliic 
Grant  Duggins,  California 
Joseph  J.  Munroe,  Detroi 
Karl  F.  Rosenbnrg,  Padi 
Arthur  L.  Spence.  Ketter 
James  H.  Thomas,  New  ^ 
Joseph  H.  Williams.  Livei 
Ralph  W.  WUliams.  Johm 

In  November  : 
G.  Allan  (Rev.).  Port  GUi 
H.  Atkinson,  Huddersfielt 
C.  B.  Atwater.  Newton\i 

(A). 
Wilfnd  Barber,  London  ( 
W.  F.  Berg,  Harrow  (F). 
P.  Brewster,  Coventry  [J 
W.  P.  Bumingham,  Londi 
Alex.  Cain,  Aberdeen  (A). 
John  Cardifi,  Slough  (£). 
Ian  B.  Carter,  St.  Albans 
Bernard  Smith  Chadwick, 

mouth  (£). 
Leslie  Chapman,  Leeds  [J 

C.  S.  Chaplin,  Gloucester 
Alvin  E.  Coleman,  New  ¥• 
R.  B.  Collins,  London  (F) 
J.  B.  Dalrymple,  Glasgow 
K.  K.  Dniry,  Leicester  (I 
R.  W.  Fairbridge,  Perth, 

Australia  (A). 
J.  L.  French,  London  (A) 
G.  £.  Gaisford,  Sheffield  ( 
Edgar  Gaze.  Gloucester  (£ 
G.  Gemmill,  Burnley  (A). 
G.  D.  Greene,  St.  Louis.  U. 
\\\    J.    Greenwood.    Ptetei 

(A). 

D.  H.  J.  Hardy,  London  ( 
M.  Hatry  (Mrs.),  New  Yoi 
T.  W.  Howard.  Gerrards  C 
Olga  E.  Irish  (Mrs.),  New  \ 
M.  W.  Keene.  High  Wycoi 
L.  Kutner,  London  (B). 
John  Lomax.  Manchester 
Frank  Ludford,  Birmingbz 
G.  FL  Ludins,  Hartford,  Cc 
R.  H.  Mason,  I^ndon  (B). 
\W.  J.  H.  Milner,  Petersfid 
Bee  Minter  (Mrs.),  Cambii 

D.  E.  Newham   (Mrs.),  S 
(A,  B). 

John  Nicol.  London  (A). 
J .  A.  Parsons,  Boreliam  W 
L.  G.  Rachiele.  Montreal  ' 
S.  Alton  Ralph,  Springfiek 

U.S.A.  (A). 
N.    Rosenweig,   Brookl}!!, 

(A). 
G.  E.  Ryerson  (Rev.),  Lom 
Ralph  Sanders,  Birmingha 
Robert  £.  Scott.  Strabane  | 

E.  W.  H.  Selwyn,  Harrow  | 
H.  L.  Silcocks,  Florida,  U.S 
C.  A.  Steed,  Harrow  (F). 
S.  M.  Swcnson,  New  Jerse; 
Ronald  Thompson,  Denbigl 
N.  W.  Tucker.  London  {¥) 
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obert  M.  White,  Glasgow  (A). 
C.  Iredale  Williams,  Amesbury 

.  V.  Willmott.  London  (F). 

ae  following  Members  were  re- 
lied in  the  Associateship  upon 
ining  the  Society : 
ihn   Hinde,   W.   Lord,   Maxwell 

lorary  Foreign  Corresponding 
Members  of  tlie  Council 

tie  following  were  appointed  Hon- 
y  Foreign  Corresponding  Mem- 
of  the  Council  for  the  year  under 
5w  :  In  America — Dr.  C.  E.  K. 
%  (Honorary  Fellow)  and  Mr. 
i  MacDonald  (Honorary  Fellow)  ; 
ranee — M.  L.  P.  Clerc  (Honorary 
3w)  ;  in  Australia — Mr.  Harold 
leaux  (Honorary  Fellow)  ;  in 
i  Africa— Mr.  Will  TiU  (Fellow). 
r.  Pirie  MacDonald  died  in  April, 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Bing  (Fellow),  of 
'  York,  was  appointed  to  succeed 


I  Hurter  &  Driffield  Memorial 
Lecture 

\ie  thirteenth  Hurter  and  Driffield 
loxial  Lecture  was  delivered  on 
ember  28th,  at  16,  Prince's  Gate, 
.  7,  by  Dr.  S.  O.  RawUng  (Fellow). 
subject  selected  by  Dr.  Rawling 
the  lecture  was  "Sensitometry 
e  Hurter  and  Driffield." 

rhe  Permanent  Collection 

uring  the  year  two  House  Exliibi- 
B  were  provided  from  the  Society's 
fiction,  thus  enabling  members 
visitors  to  make  acquaintance 
I  a  portion,  although  a  com- 
ttively  small  portion,  of  our 
lessions.  It  has  also  been  drawn 
a  to  provide  a  large  proportion  of 
illustrations  for  the  book,  "Vie- 
in  Photography,"  by  Alexander 
.sser,  F.R.P.S.,  published  by  the 
al  Press,  London, 
arther  additions  have  been  made 
ng  the  year,  and  the  Collection 
still  further  outgrown  its  housing 
».  Unfortunately  the  cabinets 
lired  still  remain  unobtainable 
er  present  circumstances. 
p  further  acquisitions  have  been 
Le  under  the  terms  of  the  Tjiig 
ndations,  for  reasons  previously 
ed. 

he  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due 
Mr.  J.  Dudley  Johnston  (Hon. 
ow)  for  his  services  as  curator. 

The  Library 

he  systematic  purchase  of  new 
ks,  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
ived  in  the  Library,  has  added 
liderably  to  its  completeness,  and 
ueful  watch  has  been  kept  for 
ks     of     historical     interest     not 


already  in  the  Library.  Lists  of 
additions  are  pubUshed  at  intervals  in 
the  Journal,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a 
good  deal  more  use  being  made  of  the 
Library. 

A  complete  list  lias  been  made  of 
periodicals  which  arc  not  now  obtain- 
able, with  a  view  to  securing  them 
when  the  time  is  opportune. 

The  re-arrangement  of  the  books 
on  the  shelves,  from  the  old  system  of 
a  fixed  location  to  that  of  a  systematic 
classification,  is  in  progress. 

The  kindly  thought  of  all  those  who 
have  enriched  the  Library  by  gifts  of 
books  is  warmly  appreciated. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due 
to  Mr.  A.  E.  Cummins  for  his  services 
as  Honorary  Librarian. 

Presidential  Addresses 

The  year  was  distinguished  by  two 
Presidential  Addresses,  the  first  being 
given  by  the  retiring  President,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  C.B.E.,  F.R.S.A., 
Hon.  F.R.P.S.,  on  February  10th, 
and  the  second  by  his  successor,  Mr. 
D.  McMaster,  F.R.P.S.,  on  December 
1 2th. 

Mr.  Mortimer  again  took  as  his 
subject  "Photography's  Part  in  the 
War,"  summarising  its  notable 
achievements  down  to  the  date  of  the 
address,  and  putting  on  record  its 
remarkable  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.  The  address  was  published  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  Journal, 
"Photography  in  Science,  Art  and 
Industr>\" 

Mr.  McMaster  took  as  the  subject 
of  his  Address  "The  R61e  of  the 
Photographic  Manufacturer,"  in 
which  he  brought  into  relief  the 
extraordinary  complexities  of  manu- 
facture— which  made  research  a 
prime  essential — the  organ Lstition  and 
administration  of  production  in  the 
factories,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
finished  goods.  It  is  a  subject  which 
had  not  previously  been  dealt  with 
in  a  Presidential  Address,  and  will 
make  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
photographic  literature  when  it  i.-^ 
published  in  the  Journal. 

The  Photographic  Alliance 

The  Eleventli  Ainiual  (^icneral 
Meeting  of  the  Ofdcers  of  the  Allied 
Associations  was  held  at  16,  Prince's 
Gate,  S.W.7,  on  April  18th. 

At  this  meeting,  Mr.  John  W'iiitc 
was  appointed  President,  in  succes- 
sion to  Mr.  W.  K,  Gundill,  O.B.E., 
J. P.,  F.R.P.S..  Mr.  W.  J.  Foster, 
A.R.P.S.,  Vice-President,  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Lancaster,  F.C.I.S.,  Honorary 
Secretary. 

Messrs.  \V.  J.  F^oster,  A.R.1*.S. 
(Western  Counties  Photographic  Fed- 
eration), Fred  Green^  A.R.l'.S.  (Mid- 
land Counties  Photographic  F^etlera- 
tion),  and  (t.  F,  W.  Herbert  (Central 


Association  of  Photographic  Socie- 
ties), were  appointed  the  Alliance 
representatives  on  the  Council  of  The 
Royal  Photographic  Society. 

The  activities  of  the  Alliance  were 
directed  throughout  the  year  by  an 
Emergency  Committee  consisting  of 
the  President,  Mr.  John  White ;  the 
Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  J.  Foster, 
A.R.P.S. ;  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Lancaster,  F.C.I.S. ;  and  the 
Permanent  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Blacklock,  F.C.I.S.,  F.R.P.S. 

The  Alliance  Print  and  Slide  Com- 
petitions were  resumed  after*  an 
interval  of  two  years,  and  the  Council 
desires  to  place  on  record  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Photographic  Federation  in 
organising  the  competitions. 

Publication  of  the  Photographic 
Red  Book  has  been  suspended  smce 
1940,  but  the  Alliance  Year  Book  was 
produced  and  issued  to  the  Secretar- 
ies and  Officers  of  the  Affiliated 
Societies,  serving  to  keep  them  in 
touch  with  the  changes  and  develop- 
ment that  had  taken  place  since  the 
publication  of  the  previous  year's 
issue. 

The  Alliance  lectures  and  portfolios 
have  been  in  constant  demand 
throughout  the  year. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in 
placing  upon  record  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
to  the  AUiance  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Lancaster, 
F.C.I.,  as  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  also  as  Editor  of  the 
Alliance  Year  Book. 

The  Society's  Meetings 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Society,  many  of  them  arranged  by 
the  Groups,  have  been  held  on  Satur- 
day afternoons,  while  the  Colour 
Group  and  Kinematograph  Section 
arranged  a  few  evening  meetings 
during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
Pictorial  Group,  as  an  experiment, 
arranged  several  Friday  evening 
meetings  during  the  1942-43  Lecture 
Session.  The  Joint  Meetings  with 
leading  provincial  societies  were  also 
continued,  and  the  Council  appreciate 
the  general  desire  that  these  should 
become  a  permanent  feature.  They 
lia  ve  been  most  helpful  in  establishing 
a  closer  contact  between  the  R.P.S. 
;Mui  the  Affiliated  Societies. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due 
to  the  lecturers  in  London  and  the 
Provinces,  and  to  the  Honorary 
Secretaries  of  the  Societies,  who 
arranged  the  Joint  Meetings — Mr. 
W.  H.  Leigh  (Bath  Photographic 
Society),  Mr.  Eric  H.  Bellamy  (Bir- 
mingham Photograpliic  Society),  Mr. 
11.  M.  Storey  (Bradford  Photographic 
Society),  Mr.  H.  Foscutt,  A.R.P.S. 
and  subsequently  Mr.  R.  A.  Fathers 
(Leicester  an<l  Leicestershire  Photo- 
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1  ..t:  ...«..«.  tr*   Vi   A.  r  *.  .-.s.  ,.^  ^^^•A^-w 

!••:.:.     i  :'.:...     '.y  w^r  i^-?uc5,  aad  absirj,-:t.^  fr'-'Oi  Con- 

'  .:  unent^il  publicdl;•_•n^   :..»vtr  u-en  ia- 

..•■  r-    ..•  V.    .rt  -ue  1.1'jded.     aithoujch     w^r     joauilions 

•  .   ■     <-    '                   -     .     -   -    •   I  .  ••  •>  ■••f.«a^  •  >ri*\'«"'"*     nil  ..«t    •  •'     t"''i"*»-    t  ■'•'  ■;L'"i*iWi> 

'  .  .'.■•  •  ir-.-r-  iT'.ni  beiiii:  awiiiul'le  :•_•  :'..r  generoi 

public. 

**'I'he  Photojiraphic  Journal"  The  Editor.  Mr.  L    V.  C :*:!:■- u,  hi? 

I:.-;   J'AiUA.    ;..:-:    !  •.-cri   piii.li'i.c-d  received    the    a?»i>t.ta_e    of  Mr.  V. 

*:.r''y  .;;.'.  .•..*.   Vi'.c   y».-':     r\\.-\  ::  :-  c-jii-  « iailntVnt.    who   has   t.ikei:  over  the 

■i»t'..v.ii    H    r*;  '.r«:    •:    ••       >  ".icty  -  Pate lU  Specifications  Section. 

.  .::■:':<;-.  In   war   time   "Photogr.iphic  Ab- 

'1  ;.*•  .\::ii  li. ;::.':  L-r -.v.;- .:.j.iiii  i.--«ufl  >tr4iLt.N"  ij,  even  more  mdi.spensabie 

.„:  ■.'.    -]!«• .:..  :.:::il'*T  i::.-]*  r  t;n.-  title  to  tiic  ^c^iou^  photographic  stuucnt 

i  ;.'.:   '.:'.:;•:./   w.    .-^^  a-riv  i-.    An    .md  and  tcchmcian  than  in  peacetime, 

I:;'..-.iry,     .iv.'i      It.-  \t.xv -,  i'liuU'-  .>iuce    it     is    the     only    convoniect 

>;;.::  :.y.        ti,--      i„.\:  •.•.•ni-iri     si'tv.!.!!  medium    through    which    they  are 

i^'t:/i.«  iti';:..  ■   .:!t.i;:ii:ii.' .t -»  U-i.tion  oi  advi.-»fdofdevelopments  both  at  hone 

.'!•'!..''      jT'i::,   t':c  pi.  t'.ri.ii,   natural  and  abroad,  in  the  latter  case,  as  men- 

;.i-'.'.iv    .:iid    rv    !•:    -;•  ii'>n-.    v.ith  tioned  above,  from  sources  which  art 

«  nn> ..;    .ipjii.i  j.iii'.ii^    i,'.    ii:r^e   >fc-  not  generally  available. 

tir>!i-.,  Ill  '  )i  I..:  <T    It  wa- vrry  iiui*  kly  The     Council     have     pleasure   la 

04i;  -.1  j.iii:t.  recording  their  appreciation  of  tlic 

I  Ii'-  r.ij't-r  (  ttuXiiji  ic-tr:  ti'^ii-^  vn)k  woik  of  the  Committee  of  the  Sciea- 

•  II"..  t  i!i:ri!iL,'  til'-  yi-.ir,  .iinl  v.tTi-  the  title  and  Technical  Group  and  the 
]iii:iii-!i  iii.i'i.-  fii  I  nil.  irn  III  the  Julitor,  Mr.  i..  V.  Cliilton,  M.A.. 
i.i'i'i.i-    I'll.  <;t  ti.'..'  /■.in:t:.     I  he  >iiLi-  l-.ln.st.R,  F.K.P.S..  and  the  As-^Lsiattt 

1  M  lit-.,:,  .:!  .1  p.'.jH  T  ..■  li.iniHT  wri^'lii  Editor,     Mr.     V.     Gallafent,    M.Sc., 

t!..ii.    li.-il    iiiirm;iiiy   .j-d  m;!!.!!-.!   a  A.K.C.S..    D.I.C.    F.C.I. P.A..  in  the 

I  .1.1  n::ii!i'-;  </:  piU'  ••  t<»  i.-t- .ivailablc  pn.xluction  of  this  invaluable  juumui. 
!  .1    i  ....;,   :.    .«.■  tj..i;i   ui.ijii  oi  iinv.  JM- 

ii'-.i;   i '-'-ii   ;i'>    il;i(-,  .in>l   till.'  ii-f  ot  Exhibitions 

'-iii.iiK  1  1  ,1'  ■  i  ' ']"  d  tint!.'  1  lu  iniiiiiii-  The  following  exliibitions  were  liclJ 

;  .•:■".  ;n-.  f  ..:  iIk*  i.-mi'  Imhi-..  at    the   Society's    Hou:)C   during  the 

I.'.  Ml  lU'.i'    'u  Ipiu!  Hi  li.i^  I'spi'tt  year  :— - 

■.-.  I      :.'    .  I)  "|"ratitiii  u:  tin   iiulii-lry  January — (1)     taints    by    j.    H- 

li'.ii,'  I'-MJ- iifii  (it  il:-- p.i.m.-i.  .illt>tiiMl  Ahern,    F.R.P.S.,    and    Mrs.   G.  M- 

■  l-.ii  ti  t!i,i  ut>,.    .iii.i    tin-    MwiM.-  Ahern,    A.R.P.S.  ;        (2)    Prints  l^y 

'|. :••!!' 1.. I    ■.;..:\..i.l.il»lc    •  .ittiiiu   d'>wn  Ranald  Kigby,  P. R.P.S. 

•  ■I  p :' '  I'l  iMlivicl'.:.'!  ;idvriiiM'rs.  I'Vbruary- -^l)  Prints  by  the  U'e 
Ali  ..-I'.-'l  t'.  IM,  ti.iLi  ,.-.  and  ilif.  J.  McKissack,  F.R.P.S.  ;  (2)  l^W-' 
t  "ii!!' li  'i'-  lie  to  ])l.n  «:  du  1 1  ■  i..rd  by  the  latc  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barlon. 
ti.'ir  aijii'' I  lion  ot  iliis  spirit  ol  March — (1)  Annual  Exliibitiou  i>I 
I  o  i.pii.iiii-ii.  I'd  i-i  ilir  \.dual)U*  the  Members  of  the  Miniature  Came'* 
.MJM-n  niu;  .iii'pi'ii  V. liiil.  tlic_\  Group;  (2)  Prints  by  Hugo  v.\R 
'  \i' iidt   I   i.»  lii'    /'■,•.;/.  I. •'  diniiii;   lii'-  Wadenoyen,  F.R.P.S. 

«    '.  April-    (1)     Prints     by     Ovcrst.i* 

'  •  ■•     "  rM-*\id      •.■ii\i»u-'     ol     ilic  \itim\^:rsoiTheAfnaietirl*hotogrtiphtr. 

<•'•'.     «linii:.L:  I'm-  v  .1  \' .1 .  r.'iliM.ti'd  ^2)  Prints  by  Women  PhotogiMpiiCf;- 

li.  ii.  -'e.tt'i  \.!ii!'.  ..;  ti.i- I  oiMciitN  including  Miss  Hilda  Bailey.  A.R.P.^ 

..!    ii:e    I   '(iH-'i.  .:i;ii  .  ..iiiniMiti-d   it)  Miss  Pamela  Booth,  F.l^-P.S.,  M>* 

i!i-    ii-.l'..r.iti'iii   o!    in.-    iMi.iiiif    1)0-  Patricia  Booth,  Mrs.  I-awrie  Black. 

iv.lv  11     i!,-     v.inoii       j-iioti.'U'i.ipliic.  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell,  F.R.P.S.,  Mi^ 

in'i  !>..!  •  r-  ;•.«•  iiii-^i!  :ii  lin-  soi  i(iv':>  Winifred  Cooper,  Mrs.  K.  L.  FulU' 

M  ml ••  1. 1  .1-  love,  A.R.P.S.,  Miss  Blanche  Henwy. 
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,  Miss  Anne  Jackson, 
,  Miss  Hilda  Jordan, 
,  Mrs.  Olive  Leigh.  F.R.P.S.. 
>salind  Maingot,  F.R.P.S., 
la  M.  Newby.  F.R.P.S.,  Mrs. 

Parsons,     F.R.P.S..     Mrs. 

Ralli.  F.R.l'.S.,  Miss  Daisy 
F.R.P.S.,  Mrs.  Clifton  Tabor, 
,    and    Mrs.    G.     Underell. 

(1)    Central    A.ssdciation    of 

iphic  S>ocieties  ;      (2)   Prints 

ibers    of    the    Southampton 

31ub. 

-(1)  I'ictorial  Group  Annual 

Dn  ;    (2)  Recent  Additions  to 

aanent  Collection. 

(1)  Prize  Competition  Prints 
lers  of  The  Amateur  Photo- 
(2)  Prints  by  Members  of 
ir  Group. 

3ct. — The  Society's  Annual 
Dn. 
iber — "Photography  in  Sci- 

Industry,"  organised  by  the 
.on  of  Scientific  Workers, 
iber — Landscape    and    Por- 
)tography.  Past  and  l:*resent, 
3  Society's   Permanent  Col- 

ixhibition,  "Photography  in 
and  Industry,"  was  opened 
•^resident  of  the  Association 
itific  Workers,  Sir  Robert 
Watt,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  and 
1  much  interest.  The  Council 
'py  to  co-operate  with  the 
ion  in  making  its  exhibition 
available  for  the  Exhibition, 
e  that  it  will  be  the  fore- 
of  other  exhibitions  of  a 
and.  The  meetings  which 
inged  in  connection  witlAhe 


iilxhibition   were   al.so   much   appre- 
ciated, 

Williamson  Research  Award 

This  Award  was  founded  by  the  late 
Mr.  R.  Williamson  (Fellow)  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  R.  H.  Williamson,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  photographic 
research  among  youngcT  workers  in 
photography,  wJicther  profe-ssionally 
interested  or  not.  It  i^  admini-stered 
by  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
Group.  The  Award  may  bo  in  t.a.sh, 
or  by  way  of  the  purchase  and  loan  of 
appfiratus. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Group,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Depiirtment  of  Scientific  and 
Industriid  Research,  the  following 
Awards  were  made  in  1942,  for  the 
period  from  the  previous  Award  to 
the  end  of  1941  :-  - 

/30  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  three  authors  of  their 
paper,  "Latent  Image  Distribu- 
tion," F.  W.  Berg  (Associate).  A. 
Marriage  (Fellow)  and  G.  W.  W. 
Stevens  (Fellow)  {The  Photographic 
Journal,  September,  1941,  pp. 
413-424),  and  the  loan  of  ihc 
following  apparatus  to  Mr.  J.  II. 
Coote  (Fellow)  for  the  pur])osc  of 
building  a  denbitometer  to  assist 
him  in  making  practical  investi- 
gations of  some  of  the  variable 
factors  in  the  production  of 
tricolour  separation  negatives  for 
subtractive  colour  printing  :  An 
annular  silver  wedge,  3jins. 
diameter,  ;^1  19s.  6d.  ;  a  17  x  36 
mm.  photocell,  £i  15s.  ;  and 
Unipivot  Galvanometer,  ^8  Os.  Id. 


The  income  of  the  Fund  is  derived 
from  an  investment  in  ;^'600  (nominal) 
l^cal  Loans,  3  per  cent. 

Finance  and  the  Society  *8 
Premises 

The  result  of  the  year's  working 
shows  an  exc(;ss  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure of  ;£1.5U3   12s.   lOd. 

During  the  year  ^T.OOU  was  in- 
vested in  3  p<T  cent  War  Bonds,  and 
£l,UUU  in  3  per  cent  Savings  Bonds. 
In  addition,  ;£500  was  deposited  in  the 
l*ost  Office  Savings  Bank,  and  £IM 
was.  invested  in  200  War  Savings 
Certificates.  This  total  investment  of 
;i2,650  in  one  year  helps  to  accelerate 
the  usually  slow  procCvSs  of  building 
up  .substantial  reserve  funds.  The 
Council  fully  realise  the  desirability 
and  indeed  the  necessity  of  such  re- 
serve funds,  especially  in  connection 
with  its  premises.  Prudence  dictates 
the  provision  of  financial  safeguards 
against  all  contingencies.  It  again 
gives  the  Council  nmch  pleasure,  in 
this  connection,  to  place  on  record 
their  aj^prcciation  of  the  donations  by 
Members  to  the  New  Premises'  Special 
Fund,  which  amounted  during  the 
year  to  ^21 3  lis.  lOd.  This  brings 
the  total  contributions  of  Members 
and  friends  to  this  Fund  to  the  sum  of 
^11,209  12s.  3(1.,  or  approximately  60 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  premises 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  Society's 
purposes. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

]).  McMaster, 

President. 
Sth  February,  1943. 


ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING 


Annual  General  Meeting  of 
lows.  Associates  and  Mem- 
s  was  held  at  16,  Prince's 
.W.7,  on  Tuesday,  March 
3.  The  President,  Mr.  D. 
r,  was  in  the  chair. 
ECRETARY  read  the  notice 
g  the  Meeting. 
5  motion  of  the  President, 

by  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  it 
pd  to  receive  the  Report  and 
it  of  Accounts. 
'resident    said    that    there 

or  two  points  in  the  Report 

he  would  refer  v<'ry  luiotly. 
e  gain  in  membership  400 
vidence,  not  only  of  the 
and  enthusia.sin  for  phuto- 
n  the  world  at  large,  hut  of 
ngth    and    virility    ol    the 

In  that  increase  of  member- 
re  .was  high  Ccause  for  con- 
on.      Not    a    little    of    this 


favourable  result  was  due  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Blacklock.  the  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Dudley  Johnston,  the 
Honorary  Secretary.  Only  those 
who  had  worked  closely  with  those 
two  gentlemen  had  an  opportunity 
of  assessing  their  real  value  to  the 
Society. 

During  the  past  year  the  lee  tare.'* 
had  l)een  good  and  e-\tremely  well 
attended,  notwithstanding  blackout 
and  other  difficulties.  It  ^^as  desired 
to  have  an  incrciised  number  of 
lectures  in  the  evenings,  but  lighting 
restrictions  had  militated  a^'ainsl 
this.  Nevertheh.'ss,  at  such  t:\enin^ 
meetings  as  had  been  held  the  attend- 
ance had  been  very  good,  and  a 
continuance  of  good  lectures  and 
attendanc(vs  was  lookeil  for  in  the 
future. 

As  President,  he  ui»hed  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  loyal  »nd  hard  work  ol 


the  Council.  O  f  necessity  it  had  beei. 
called  upon  to  appoint  a  good  many 
conmiittees,  and  in  all  such  cases  the 
work  had  been  done  expeditiously 
and  well.  To  the  members  of  those 
committee.^,  as  v\ell  as  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  tlu;  C(»uncil,  he  expressed  his 
thanks  and  appreciation,  lie  alst> 
wished  to  thank  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
.Mortimer,  who  hail  acted  as  his 
guide  .ind  nuMitor  during  the  past 
ye.ir.  As  a  comparative  newcomer 
to  the  administration  of  the  Societ}', 
he  IkuI  found  it  neceh.sary  to  lean  on 
someone  with  experience,  and  it 
hail  been  Mr.  Mortimer  as  \\ell  as  the 
two  Si'tretaiies  who  had  helped  him. 
The  Ha  la  nee  Sheet  also  was  a 
cause  lor  ( ungraLulatiou.  Not  only 
were  the  li nances  in  .sound  shape,  but 
they  had  IxHin  enlianced  by  a  legacy 
of  I'l.uoo  be([ueatho<i  tc  the  Society 
in    the    will    of   the    late    Mr.    Pirie 
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Vic€'Pfesid€nis  :  H.  Baines  •2&>7.  : 
.  J.  Tritton  (214 1. 

Hon.  Ttrasitrn  :  R.  H.  LiHion 
unopposed  J. 

Ordinary  AI embers  of  Council  : 
L.  J.  BuU  ^333)  :  J.  H.  Cooie  ,302;  : 
k.  E.  Dent  (223>  :  Tercv  W.  Harris 
387)  ;  G.  E.  \V.  Herben  27* »  : 
:.  Midgley  llling^onh  32S  :  J. 
Dudley  John:>ton  ',37S>  :  H.  BeJit^rt.; 
^mere  (161:;  Ko><il:nd  M^ingci 
21U)  ;  Arthur  S.  Ne-wman  .3S1  ; 
[.  H.  Pledge  (252  ;  Ron^d  Procicr 
148)  ;  S.  Schoneld  ,239;  ;  Hugo  van 
kVadenoyen  (ISO;  ;  G.  C.  Weston 
;302). 

The  President,  in  ackncwiedeir.e 
lis  xe-election,  said  that  he  madi.-  no 
lisguise  of  the  fact  that  he  "»«»=•  hapiy 
to  assume  the  ofhce  for  the  sec  one 
v-car,  because  he  feit  that  in  a  job  of 
this  kind  it  was  impossible  to  give 
one's  best  efiorts  durine  the  nrst 
year  of  oftice.  It  was  quite  certain 
that  there  were  manv  change-  which 


wcu]d  hdve  to  be  put  into  enect 
beicre  everjthing  was  brought  into 
prv."per  order  in  the  Society.  Thei<? 
had  T'een  discussed  in  tlie  Council  and 
n-juy  oi  then:  wt-re  idready  under 
way.  He  ho^xra  :hiit  during  thi< 
coining  ye.-.r  they  would  go  on 
toward?  ccn:y-le::vn  :»nd  make  the 
Sct-iety  eveii  n-.-r-.  •.:■■. Ji-:it  th.^r.  i: 
■i\:->  .it  t-ref^-i.:. 

Or.  the  ciL'ti.n  i  :  >:r.  I.  H.  1^. 
^kj.'Ti.  MTConded  iv  Mr.  F.  J. 
MoKTiMER,  a  vcte  uf  ::..i:.ks  \\.-.s 
accorded  to  the  Scruunec-rs. 

The  SiCRETAKV  then  re  .id  Ariivile 
<:■:  Association  No.  77. 

Mr.  j.  H.  FleDiSZ  sectinced  '  IhAt 
Mv?>r?.  L.l'.der-^I.-.r^h:ll:.  I: «.  tscn  and 
Be  und     "i-r,     and    :':;t-y    .»re    hereby 

•% : ..  li       ..    ...........  ^...       L-<        k>^cIiL\ 

gninvA^. 


M-      ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  • 

::.vre    ':.  lin^-   n 

:y. vv '.iTiS.  t em : r. .-. ted. 


COUNCIL     MEETINGS 


A 


A  MEETING  of  the  Council  of  The 
Royal  Photographic  Society  was 
held  at  16,  Pnnce  s  Gate,  S.\V,7, 
on  March  15th,  1943.  when  the 
foUou-ing  "Were  present :  The  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  D.  McMaster,  in  the  chair  : 
Messrs.  H.  Baines,  G.  Scott  Bushe. 
L.  V.  Chilton.  J.  H.  Coote,  Percy  W. 
Harris,  G.  E.  W.  Herbert,  T. 
Midgley  Illingworth.  J.  D.  Jotinston, 
K.  H.  Lawton,  H.  Bedford  Lemerc. 
f.  J.  Mortimer,  Arthur  S.  Newman, 
J.  H.  Pledge,  Ronald  Procter,  S. 
Schofield,  F.  J.  Tritton,  Hugo  van 
Wadenoyen.  and  G.  C.  Weston. 

Ai^Kklntinent  of  Officers 

The  following  appointments  were 
QMde: — 

Honorary  Solicitor :      Mr.    F.    C. 
Boyes  (Fellow). 

Honorary  Advisory  Editors  of  the 
"Journal"  : 
Scientific  and  Technical  Section  : 

Mr.  C.  Walkr    iLMr.s 
Pictorial  Section  :  Mr.  J.  Dudley 

Johnston  (Hon.  Fellow). 
Kinematograph   Section :      Mr. 

A.  S.  Newman  (Hon.  Tellow). 
Editor   of   the  Journal  :       Mr. 

H.  H.  Blacklock  (FeUow;. 

Hon,  Secretary  :     Mr.   J.    Dudley 
Johnston   (Hon.   Fellow.. 

Hon.  Curator  of  Frints  :     Mr.   J. 
Dudley  Johnston  (Hon.  1  ollowj. 

Hon.  Librarian  :    Mr.  A.  E.  Cum- 
mins. 


Representatives  of  the  Council  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  The 
Photographic  Alliance 

Me>.-r^.    1-.     I.    yiLTUiv.vT.    C  \Mi. 
Hon.    l-fU..^^  ."  G.    K.    \V.    }ki:vr: 
•.l-"ei>'V.  .   l;:o:r..i3  H.  1>.  S^<. ::    H-  r. 
Fellow  . 

Representatives  of  the  Council  to 
the  Executive  Gonunittee  of  The 
Central  Association  of  Photo- 
graphic Societies 

Messrs.  rvr,.y  W.   'I.-it:.-     1\'1;^a 
1".  J.  Murf.nicT.  C.i.'  :..    Hon.  I'L-i'ow  . 
G.  L".  Wesiuii  ,H«-'n.  1  cli-u 

Associateship  and  Fellowship 
Admissions  Committee 

Section  A.      (Pictorial)  :  Messrs. 

J.  l^Ui:".i.y  juLn^:*.  ii  iiiii.  L-cil-. 'a  . 
K.   11.   I..1.'.  iv'Ti    .11.  :l.    i  •.!:.. ■•.\   .   1.    ■ 

Mortinur,     C.J*-  i!.      ,iii:i.  l\!"ov\   . 

Ki''ii.»l«i    iroct'.r     ^^  ell.-A  ,  LI.imi;..-- 

II.    b.    Sv.oti      !i>:i:.    I\!;i-\\  .    k\     \ 
\\"«-- .-•.'.■::  .H.  ■■•.    1  I  '.i.'^^ .. 

Section  B,  {Commercial,  Advirtis- 
ing.  Press  and  Record  Photography): 

Me-r-.  A  [.  i-5-.:ii  ,i-lon.  1.  i:.'^\  . 
Wruy  \\  .  1 1  t::^  =!  r  V-.'a  \  J. 
(■  lUurd. 

Section  C.  (Colour  Photography)  : 
Me>sr>.  (i.  S«.ot.i  lin-:  «.  \»in,i.iif  . 
1".  J.  iriri-:!  (I  i  11'  ..  .  i.  H.  (  ....ji.- 
ll"elluw;. 

Section  D.    {Natural  History  Photo- 

tomological,  etc.]  :  .Mc:.^i5.  K\'C  I'ikc 
(Fellow),  E.  A.  Rubin.-,  ^liuu   l-t-llowj. 


Eric  J.  Ho:>king  ^Feliou  .  A.  Saunders 
i  Fellow). 

SoeMom  E,  {KinemmtQgf  s^ly )  : 
Messrs,  J.  Che,ir  Fellow  .  R.  H. 
Cricks  (Fellow'.  A.  S.  Newman  ^Hcn. 
Fellow  ,  S.  Schoneld  i Fellow.  G.  C. 
West  en  ^Hon.  Feilow. 

Se^-iiLms  F,  G^  H.  ^Sciemific  Phc4C' 
gfJtphy,  tnciujtng  Fhctomicrcigrapky, 
A$i*cy,cnnca^.  Metecfclcgicjl^  Medic^u, 
X-Rj\  Wof}:,  el:.  Snemific  Research 
en  p holographic  subiects.  Ih'ofk  on 
thcscgfaphy  cf  a  dtfiniuly  educational 
.-h.j9j:::t  .  Mo.<>rs.  H.  Baines  (F'el- 
lv;■^*  .  1-.  V.  C'liilt^n  .FellowK  J.  H. 
PJeJce  ^Fellow  .  F.  F.  Rcnwick  ^Hon. 
Fellow  ,  C.  Waller  Follow-,  G.  A. 
Jones  ;Fcllo'.\  . 

yiv»T>.  A.*  ;.  Bull  .Hon.  FV:low\ 
F.  V»".  Covj^m   /Fell.  \\  .  A.  E.  IVn: 

^l\"llvV>«    . 

Convener  :  J.  Dudley  Johnston 
(Hon.  FelloAv). 

Exhibition  Organising  Gommtt- 
tee 

The  Members  of  the  CoanciL 
Convener  :  The  President. 

Lectures  Committee 

rv!o>>:>.  .\     ]     }^v,'.\   ,Hon.   FoIIoax". 

E.  K.  l.\i\:t<  loll.'A  .  r.  W.  Hams 
J'oli.'.^  O.  H  li,irri>on  ^ Follow'. 
J.   L»udiiv    "K.:-.n>:^ji   ^lion.  Follow ^ 

F.  J.  yUi\l:r.vr.  C.^^l■:.  (Hon.  Fel- 
low ,  A.  r^.  No^^mall  J  Ion.  FVllow'». 
F .  J .  i" r i : :  o n  ^  1-  cliow  .  J .  H .  Coi.^t e 
JViiOw.,  S.  Schoi':eld  (Fdlow). 

Convener  :    The  Secretary. 

House  Exhibitions  Committee 

Mt-i-: .-.  J.  11.  v\m:o  ,loilo\v).  IVrcy 

W.  ii.ir::<  ^loli.'u-.  J.  Pudloy  John- 

>i.  n    jun.    Frl!vn\  .    K.    H.    l.awion 

li.::    i  oliorv  ■.  Mr>  R    M,i;:ij:ot  vFol- 

1»>'A  .  Mi-<>r>.  F.  J.   MoiT.Tnor.  C  IvF.. 

\[y:\.  \ \\\  \\  .  .\.  S.  Ni  win. Ill  ;Hi»ii. 

i  i."v  w   . 

Convener  :   The  Secretary. 

liurter  and  Driflleld  Memorial 
Fund  Committee 

1-il.  . ":;     ii:.    ii.l.w  .  K.  F.Ciowthoi 

Convener  :  The  Secretaiy. 

Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Fund 
Conmiittec 

London  Members  :    Messrs.  (1040) 

I  .  \.  I  i.iitou  ^l-i'iiow.  vl'.M2)  IC.  K. 
i'..\u-   JilK>\v..  :194-J    A.  E.  Dom 

^ii'iii.u-.    ^[\^'^■    (\.    I"     \\.    iioi 

lu-n  ilrll.»w).  \\\f\o  J.mios  .Mill  holl 
(l-VH«i\\  .  (li»4'J-  r.  J.  .Mt'iunu-i. 
C.H.V.  ^Ili.n.  I  rll.m^  (I^U3»  J.  11 
Flotlp-  ilollmx".  (H»:i5t)  1>.  .X.  S]HMU»-i 
(Hon.  l\-i!t»\\j.  (IIUI)  l\  J.  I  III  toil 
(Follow). 


\M() 


lllb    Hi«;liitzK.\PHi«     julkNAl. 


tma^.  m 


'      V.     i'..':.:.-  ,       I'JIO     .'•    •         •     . 

f-.tTi-''     ':'•:.  i  •         104O     J     Cr^..- '..'.fir 
Cox'feliow      i'«'.  •  '.    .   i:.^  ... 

i'j  A  i    «  ^  J  ....  A      •  ■ 

0  «/    I  . '      .  .  •» 

Ki^'...         :  •  ..  .   •;  . 

. .  .I- .••.  • .    •  1, 

" Journal**  Committee 

Mft    .-      \    ■ 
V.     il-.r:.      :..      • 

f lor.       i  "..  .  .  ■..-■.;.     .- 

< .  i'»  I.      i\  .'.    i  ■  .  '.  ; 

^  '     V  '■  •■  '     H  .      .      . 

•  \  *:'nf,  ■ 

Convener  :   'lY.*z  i'rt; /.der.t. 

Finance  Committee 

M"   -r        i:       i'.   ..  .         i     .    . 
Mi'l;(.' y  J..::..' .  '.:*.  ; »  .       • 

%t.ori      Koi.     J'i.    .         i'     :: 

(..i',  K.  'ii'.::    1  '•;.',    ,     i  ■.  .   .       ii     ■: 

>"it.t.     i'tl'i'.i      I  •:.."/••  i         •        ;.'.**'.; 

•I  *:IIo:k.(s   < .   v.-  •'...     H    :.    i  ..... 
Convener  :  The  becr»;t;try. 

House  Committee 

Messrs.  J.  Dudle/  Johnston  (Hon. 

l'"il0^V;,       O         I',.',    h  ii'il.  I    -....• 

J<.  H.  i.:i.'.»ori  'H'*i.    1  r;ii',  ••     .\Ir-    1< 
M;iiii;<'i*  'Ir-Ii'iv'...  M'-^-.r  >.  I-   j    .M  .ri: 

ni»T,   '     li.l-.     ill'/!i      l':il'*".%^      'ih'/.'i..!- 

II.    Ji.    -.'r,t.t  ■11., I.     I  -i;.,'.    .   f,    (  . 

\Vo*>ton  'Hon  I  'iiov. 

CoMt/^n^  :  J.  D.  Johnston  (H  ;,i 
Fellow). 

Library  Committee 

Mr:,  r  ,    I.    \    (  m.*-.:.    I  -i\',\\   .  J    1  ! 
(  'i»it<-      I  liii,..  .,    b:      \    I',  .tl«-v      I  .1 
lo.'.;.       \<        I.       ^  p.  •  t!..|         r.  i:..  ..   , 
i,.  I-..  \\.  linl.'jt     I  '...r.-.,    \i!      G    Jv 
l-'jrkl*-,  .\h:-.«I  ,.    I     H     l'.''iL;«:     1  'Ii'..'.) 

\<.    S.    .•^'  liiiH/'-.    1       |.     I  ijl.',;i    (]•.•, 

(,OH:t  H'/f    :       I    .      [  .     i  J  r  '•.:■       i   ■   I   ■    ..  j 

Muaeum  Committee 

Messrs.    A.    C.    banlieUl   (I'tllow), 
.\|.-^.  l;;iM  I.I  .    ■!i.,ii    M';il.'r      U    \: 

t    I'lV.th'I  I    'll'..-.  I  I-..        (    !il!! 

I.  \  .  .ft'  i;i!'-,,       J .      I '  .-•  •.  j'il.ii  \<'U 

'  I  I'lii     I  '-ll'^v  ,.    \      ..■.'■ .-.  rii  III     I  jii.i 

1  .  II'.  •    .     I      I!      I'i'-h-'       I  .     ■■ 
l'«-,.|  'I  «  Ii',  ••   .  I      J     I  i.;i    •:     I  '  ..=  . 


British  Standards  Institution 
Photographic  Industry  Commit- 
tee 

hep9eien:j:t'jei:    M-rs-iia.    H. 


.3.1  ine  tTesidezic  »hali  be  ^  uiem- 
1-cr,  ex-:'f,cio,  of  all  Comsiittees 
except  the  AsaociJitesiiip  and  Felbv- 
ship   Admisjiona   Coniaiittee.      Tas 


Honorary  Foreit;n  Corresponding 
Members  of  Council 


.*-    .......    :  -   iiiea 

.r-.r  ~..  t**  iv  i  nic2i' 
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Standing  Orders 


:4 


•.V'rr'.; 


National  liullditigH  Record 
(H.I. IS. A.  CoiiitnitUH') 

Itrftr.  .ml  lU'.r         i.     ]-.   j .  ivl-ii  lUiiM, 
<     I ;  I        1  •  ■ 

liritish  .stiiiKhiiils  InsUtution 
ApparatiJK  and  Matt-iials  Slaii- 
dardiHation  ( iotnmitute 

IiCpfr:,'tiLilivf'.  ;         M*  •..^i*.     i*.     J. 

'.Ii.l  I  III,'  I  '      i  '.   I    .  i  I'     ,  I  ci       A    . 

\      I     I'.mIi   •ili.-i     I     ..•■,-. 


1,  i :.':  0'jir..i'.  ::':..'..  ::iv.-t  on  the 
5«i'-o:.'i  M'jnday  ir.  •:very  month  dur- 
ing the  St-aaio:!,  or  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Prebident  mtav  determine. 
There  -.hall  \.*:  puLl:.--hed  in  the  Jour- 
nal a.->  soon  L.1  r  j?-sir.le  after  each 
Meeting,  undor  the  heading  "Couiicii 
Meeting,"  a  btate::.'-nt  of  such  busi- 
ness do7»e  at  the  M'ieiing  as  the  Coun- 
cil ^hail  direct,  inci'^ding  the  fol- 
lov^:i.g  :  The  dj.te  of  the  Meeting; 
the  names  of  the  Chairman  and 
the  Member.^  pre-tent ;  the  Standing 
Orders  adopted  or  any  revision  of 
tliera  ;  the  composition  of  any  Com- 
mittee that  the  Council  may  appoint ; 
the  names  and  addresses  of  candi- 
dates nominated  for  Mem r»<.-r -ship; 
the  names  of  those  admitted  to  the 
Associateship  and  Fellowship,  witii 
the  nuniher  of  applications  received  ; 
the  nanie  of  any  Hunontry  Fellow 
-.!  Honorary'  Menibcr  elected  ;  and 
the  title.1  of  the  Socielics  adn^.itted  lo 
Affiiliation. 

(2;  'liie  Council  shall  vote  only 
;;■  .  .  buch  qucslion^  as  may  be 
iccihcdly  set  forth  in  the  agenda 
.<■  .  piiiiying  the  notice  of  Meeting, 
'  ■.  ;  ting  the  following  items,  which 
iihah  he  iield  Ut  be  sulTicieuiiy  in- 
•  ic.iliii  by  t!ie  term  "grUtTal  uus>i- 
ness,"  viz.  :  (a;  1  iic  n\ulii;g  of  the 
MiiiuU.i  of  the  previous  .denting  ;  {(>) 
the  I'.t.-siiig  ol  the  no::ii!i:;tions  of 
Caiuiidateh  fur  Miniboij>:iii)  and  ap- 
plic.ilMiJ.-*  foi  aliili.ition,  iii«:  oloLliuii 
of  M'lJib'jrs  (v.liiijii  :,haii  \>c  by  lihow 
of  haisd:  after  tli.-t  u.-^sinn,  if  iw^-os- 
^rlr),,  .iLd  tin-  ii'ililKalion ';f  rc-.i^ina- 
ii»':«  ;  [c]  V.a:  :\^^.^^\\^'\:^^^  of  picsento  ; 
(u;  *.  :••  [.;is:-.i:i:4  iii  .iCCulint.s  f'.;X  p.iv- 
isKijt  ;  ;ind  (/;  the  r»..\din;4  of  letters. 
It  li:ill  be  in  oi«l-.r  to  {Ji'»po-e  that 
any  Tuot.«r  i.  i;r-'at.  jud  ii  Lvv<>. 
third,  ol  liiMno  pr«.-.-'.'iit  vole  in  i  tvuur 
of  urgency,  that  matter  .^jhail  L'«:  con- 
sidered in  tlift  same  way,  as  it  due 
notice  liad  been  given. 


'4 1  Lecturers  and  readers  of  papea 
and  addresses  shall  be  informed  tfait 
the  Society  requires  first  publicatiot 
of  their  communication  and  also  tbe 
previous  submission  of  such  com* 
:r..inicat:on  unless  special  exceptioo 
re  made  bv  the  Council. 

(01  Smoking  shall  be  permitted  io 
the  Society's  House  except  in  the 
2vleeung  Hoom. 

.6;  Cheques  upon  the  Society! 
bankers  shall  be  signed  by  the  Hoi- 


."^v  Tft.irv  c-: 
ivv.:  .-.nd  the 


•!  r..».-  ^, 


(7)  Legal  documents  and  the  Seal 
of  the  Society  shall  be  kept  in  the 
Society's  safe  in  charge  of  the  Hon- 
orary Treasurer.  The  Seal  shall  not 
be  affixed  to  any  document  except 
by  special  resolution  of  the  Coundl. 
and  shall  be  attested  by  the  President 
and  Secretary  or  other  officers  a^ 
pointed  by  the  Council  in  theff 
absence. 

(8)  Any  Member  desiring  to  in- 
spect the  Society's  books  of  acconitti 
shall  give  notice  of  such  desire  to  tbt 
Secretary-,  who  shall  report  the  sane 
to  the  Council  at  its  next  Meeting. 
The  Council  shall  thereupon  give 
directions  as  to  the  time  and  place  ftf 
such  inspection,  and  such  directiott 
shall  forthwith  be  communicated  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Member  desiring 
the  inspection. 

(9)  a.  The  election  of  Honoraxy 
Fellows  and  Fellows  admitted  bytlu 
Council  under  Articles  1 1  and  12  of 
the  Articles  of  Association  and  Hon- 
orary .Members  (Class  A)  shall  be  con* 
ducted  in  the  following  manner 
Notice  of  a  proposal  shall  be  given  on 
the  agenda  accompanying  the  notice 
calling  the  Meeting  of  Coundl  at 
which  such  proposal  is  to  be  made. 
X  ho  names  of  the  nominated  Honor- 
ary F'^ellows  shall  not  appear  on  the 
agenda  paper.  The  proposal,  if  duly 
M;conded,  shall  be  discussed  at  such 
Meeting,  and  shall  be  voted  upon  by 
ballot  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Council 
next  following.  The  nominee  shaD 
not  be  elected  unless  three-fourths 
or  a  larger  proportion  of  the  recorded 
votes  arc  in  favour  of  the  election. 
Honorary  Fellows  shall  be  asked  U) 
present  their  portrait  to  the  Society's 
collection. 
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V  Member  applying  for  rein- 
lent  in  the  Fellowship  or 
ateship  may  be  reinstated  if 
lourths  or  a  larger  proportion 
recorded  votes  are  in  favour  of 
instatement.  Notice  of  such 
ition  must  appear  on  the 
I  of  the  Meeting  sent  to  Mem- 
I  the  Council.  The  motion  shaU 
3ated  at  one  Council  Meeting 
yted  upon  at  the  Council  Meet- 
xt  following. 

.  a.  Applications  for  the  Fel- 
p  will  be  received  only  from 
ates,  and  for  the  Associateship 
rom  Ordinary  Members  of  the 
Y,  Such  applications  shall  be 
ered  and  reported  upon  to  the 
U  by  a  Committee  appointed  to 
er  the  qualifications  of  the 
lates.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
,  together  with  the  applica- 
shall  be  presented  at  the  Coun- 
sting^noxt  following,  and  voted 
No  Candidate  shall  be  ad- 
.  to  the  Associateship  and 
ship  unless  three- fourths  or  a 
r  proportion  of  those  Members 
incil  present  vote,  by  show  of 
in  favour  of  the  election, 
of  the  Meeting  of  the  Associ- 
>  and  Fellowship  Admissions 
ittee  shall  be  published  in  the 

a. 

The  Committee  shall  consist  of 
ers  of  the  Society,  who  shall  be 
ited  by  the  Council  annually. 
lifierent  branches  of  Photo- 
r  shall  be  represented  as  fol- 
Pictorial  Photography,  in- 
2;  Portraiture,  six  members ; 
ercial.  Advertising,  l^ess  and 
1  Photography,  three  members ; 

Photography,  thrtic  members  ; 
il  History  (Animal,  Botanical, 
Lological.  etc.),  four  members ; 

atography.  five  members; 
iic  Photpgraphy  (including 
nicrography.  Aerial  Survey, 
omical,  Meteorological,  Med- 
C-Ray  work,  etc.).  Scientific 
oh  of  Photographic  subjects, 
)rk  on  Photography  of  a  defin- 
ihu'.'ition.ii  cli.iViK  tt-r.  m\  nioin- 

Pln»to-l'in^r:i\  iiij;.  llin-i-  incin- 
.;ichM'.t!«»ii >,ii,ili  \.,u  separately 

claims  of  the  applicant  ;  its 
nendation,  if  any,  shall  be 
)d  for  report  to  the  Council. 
Elections  of  Associates  aiui 
8  shall  take  place  at  the 
J  Meetings  in  M..y  .nul  N  ■\cni- 
kpplications  accompanied  by  all 
iry  evidence  shall  be  received 
before  the  first  of  the  preceding 

• 

applications  shall  be  made 
he  form  provided  for  tiie  pur- 
nd  Candidates  will  be  re^iuired 
nit  evidence  of  their  qualifieH- 
n  arr«»rdan<'o  with   the   rrgu- 


e.  A  certificate,  under  the  Seal  of 
the  Society,  will  be  issued  to  all  Can- 
didates who  may  be  admitted  to  the 
Associateship  and  Fellowship. 

(11)  The  Council  may  consider 
annually  the  award  of  one  silver 
Progress  Medal.  The  Progress  Medal 
may  be  awarded  in  recognition  of  any 
invention,  research,  pubUcation  or 
exhibition  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Council,  shall  have  resulted  in  any 
important  advance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  photography.  The  award 
shall  be  conducted  in  the  following 
manner:  {a)  At  its  November 
Meeting  the  Council  shall  receive  the 
names  of  nominees,  duly,  proposed 
and  seconded  by  any  two  Members  of 
the  Society,  and  the  nominators  shall 
hand  in  a  written  statement  of  the 
special  work  for  consideration  ;  (b)  at 
its  December  Meeting  the  Council 
shall  discuss  the  work  of  the  nominees 
as  set  forth  in  the  proposals,  and  shall 
ballot  out  the  names  until  only  one 
remains  ;  (r)  at  its  January  Meeting 
the  Council  shall,  after  discussion, 
vote  openly  upon  the  question  of  the 
award.  The  medal  shall  not  be 
awartled  unless  three-fourths  or  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  recorded 
votes  are  in  favour  of  its  bestowal. 
Recipients  of  the  Progress  Medal 
shall  be  asked  to  present  their  por- 
traits to  the  Society's  collection. 
These  regulations,  with  the  names  of 
those  who  have  received  the  Medal 
and  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
the  award,  which  statement  shall  be 
drafted  by  the  Council,  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  thr  Journal. 

(12)  Meml>ers  of  the  Society  hav- 
hig  formed  themselves  into  groups 
for  the  special  emouragement  of  (a) 
Scientific  and  Tochnical  photographic 
work,  (b)  Pictorial  photographic 
work,  (c)  Kiuematography,  {li)  Col- 
our photography,  aiul  {e)  Miniature 
Cimera  photography,  and  having  ap- 
plied to  the  Council  for  recognition 
of  such  Gnnips  in  order  to  assist  the 
Council  in  the  work  and  aims  uf  thi. 
Society,  the  said  Ciroup^>  are  t?m- 
powered  to  carry  on  their  work  under 
the  rules  approved  by  the  Count  il  for 
that  purpose. 

(13)  The  Coinn  il  may  uomui.ile  «i 
member  ol"  each  Com  mil  too  to  be  the 
convener,   who   shall   be   responsible 

till'     I  .e      -iiii.  .il- >;iUiu.     >>>:i-iiiii     .iiiil 
ren'irmu  "I  \'\  .1  '  f'.iiiiirT-.-.'. 

Honorary  KoUowsliip 

It  u.t.^  un.iiitinna-!\'  resoU  i.:(.l  ihai 
the"  iionoi.iry  l-eliu\\-^l.ip  ol  ihc 
Soiii'ty  he.ionterml  iij»i)U  Mr.  <  \xil 
M.  MipwiMih  ill  I.-  ■i^nriii.-i  .uid 
.ipprci.i.ii  II  Ml  nl  lii.  ih  ^uri:^iii-h(  d 
scrvni'.  ill  KiiK'iii  :''>.L:r.'j»;'\ ,  .iiid 
iip«)n  Mr.  <i.  i.i.  We.-'Hiu  m  I'-oj^ni 
li«>n    .md    ii|>]<U-i  l.illiMl    nl    ht  •   dL>itlU- 


g^ished  services  to  Photography  and 
to  tlie  Society. 

.\  further  Meeting  of  the  Council 
was  held  at  16,  lYince's  CJate.  S.W.7. 
on  April  1 2th,  when  the  following 
were  present :  The  l^esident,  Mr.  D. 
Mc Master,  in  the  chair  ;  Messrs.  li. 
Baine.>.  A.  J.  Hull,  G.  Scott  Hushe, 
L.  V.  Ciiiltim,  .\.  E.  Dent,  F.  Green, 
Percy  W.  Harris.  G.  !•:.  W.  Herbert. 
T.  Midgley  lilin^worth,  ).  1).  John- 
.ston,  H.  IJedlord  Lenu-re.  Mrs. 
Kosalind  Maingot.  Messrs,  K.  J. 
Mortimer,  .\rthur  S.  Newman,  J.  H. 
Pledge,  Ronald  l*rocter.  S.  Srhofield. 
Thomas  H.  13.  Scott,  W.  Synion  (Col.) 
P.  J.  Tritton,  and  (i.  (*.  Weston. 

I 

New  Members 

The  following  Candidates  were 
nominated  for  NIeml>ership  : 

John  .Si>utli;ini  Al>l>itt,   4&,  Church  Aveniu;, 

rinm-r,   Miilillcsox.      (Mi-iiiImt,   AttsMKitttkin 

iif  Cine  Tcvhnkians). 
Urval  \V.  Allen,  137,  St-llars  Avriiu**,  TuruuUt, 

OnUiriu,  Caiiu'la. 
I':ridi  Aucrbuch,  I'Lit  1(37,  2U,  At^eniirn  Place, 

St.  J<)hn>  \V.>.».1,  N.W. 
GoirKv  <'ruhiuii  Aylwani,    HNi,   lli|{b  Slraet, 

K.nari'slMirij',  Vtirka. 
Hradtonl   K.    HraJracli,   c/u   Jiiu'hruch,   Inc., 

NcwUjh,  MU.S.S.,  U.S.A. 
KcKiiuUd  F.-  Heck,  "I'hili'iMoitc,"  JiuiKcwurlh, 

Mvi^hiini,  Wnrcft. 
Ilartild  Stanley  Becke,  "llestun,"  &U,  Alhky 

K<Kul,    South    Shields.        (MeiiilK-r,    Hiiulh 

Shields  I'hotogTuphic  Society). 
Vera  Col  tun  Beckett  (Miss),  57,  (Juecn'a  I6m/1, 

Southihirt.        (MemiH.T,    S<jutliiMiit    rUtiUi- 

Kraphio  Society). 
Thomas  H.   Berry.  The  ilou.   Irb^h  Sodety't 

S<h>Hil,    Cnbiii>re,    I^udonderry.    (MfiiilKT, 

City  ol  iK-rry  Camera  Clnh). 
IVlcr  BtMUcvilU-  Iiinn>,  '11,  isietncl'Mr  Uoail, 

Iltr.uiiuiix.-. 
.Maui ill:  S-  Bi^liop,  l-'ourwiuds,  lIurdHuk  UinuI, 

Stri*t:tly,  Sl.uls.     (McmlnT.  Sutton  CiiUUiilii 

rhi>to^r.iphic  Society). 
l..iurenv.\-  W.  lU.iker.  Studio  Koy.d,  iZOX  M<^o, 

.Manhalt.in,  K.in>.is,  U.S.A. 
(.  cvlric    I,.iul:'ic->    Itn^htnuiii,   '  Jh>     .'«iu'^.ur, 

4u,   Tit  lit    M.iiu  Kiiad.  StJf--r  Mi.mlivr, 

St.ilT. -id  l'lii>li>«r  iphic  fyj-:**^  * 
Sti«MU"\    A.  Cm.   tlj.   Xtt*"..     K.-.i-      i^Um^ui. 

>  !■  V.      iMcmlter.  .•v.:".i     -"i  lur--..-     I  i.»i 

.;!  ipliu  Sicict>  ' 
II  111-.  i"f.  dsp.Lnu>,   •  •    *«jn'.  iM.»oi.  ..        .i» 

M*  Ul,  Wardo'^r  •?'.!•--'    \* 
Emily  Mary  Cattt-fH*'.-**-    .-»ii         ••.     ■"..». 

Nuttiekl  K'^id,  k<^;:ii: 
ArchilMdd   Jienjiuuiz-    -.utr^i      •.       .>..<•..> 

I'iirk  Avenue,  LftCi'  "■'    ..'*«i'."      »"     .-    • 

Camera  Club*, 
lictinje  William  A \»-?.»  ■-.»*•:.•.' 

Slapieford,  iit-ay  i^«tiiioii'j*. 
.\rtliur  Con.*(t:ii;tiu*     ...» ■►;     j-*:  '  -    ■ 

liii|{<ltfu.  K<  >^-^.ii'.i<ii<  ■  ■■  !•• 
.I.i«k   I'lirii-.    H»"_'.     <•  •H-I-. 

Hrisiol   ."•       .Meiilf'     *■»»  -   ■  •■ 

hocicfyj. 
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Otli.   Kciiiua   DiiSf,   37,   Castk;  Street,   Caiw 

Town.     (Mombcr,  CajX!  Town  rhotf)Kraiiliic 

Society). 
Gordon  Utui^las,  If),  Rolki  Street,  CjTildene, 

Johiuinesbnrg.         (Memln^,    Jnhaunej^burK 

Photojiraphic    Suicty     ami     Jiihaiineshurj; 

Camera  CliU»). 
Robert  Stephens  Diuuan,  5,  Hiockvale  Diive, 

Belfast. 
C.    Raycraft   Klliott,    l(".l>,    l\\uhtiee   Stm-l, 

Atlanta,  (Ve<^ir>;ia. 
Joseph  Sudbury  ri>hcr.  IM.S.Ch..  Ri<l  IIou,-e. 

Church  Street.  Diontiihl,  ShellUM.     (Mem- 
ber, rhotograjihic  IV'>l.il  ri.itlolin'. 
Willuini  Foster,  20,  .\i)i)U  l.ni  Cn-Mxi-l,  WilliuK- 

ton,  Co.  I.>urliani.     (MtnilHi,  Hishop  Au«.k 

lund  PhotoKra])hit-  S<ui»  l_\). 
Rex  I>unbar  rrjuier,  I'.O.   H«)X  'M\,  II«lU^lun, 

Texjis,  I   S.A. 
Shivii  GoiKil,   MSc,    1,1.15.,    10,   C.mtonnient 

Road,  Lucknow.  India. 
Isidore    Grecnlield.    IV.^t .,    A.l.C  .    1*  C.S.,    7, 

Norwood  Avenue,  Newf.i^tle  (»n  I'}  ne  (5. 
Gulamali    llabib,    ll.iltib    Man^ion.*^,    Warden 

Road,  Bombay,  huli.i.   iMember,  The  Photo- 
graphic Society'  of  luilia). 
Alec.   Noniuin   ILunsworth,   44,   Buekin>;htun 

Avenue,    Scunth<irpe,     l,incs.         (Member, 

Scunthorpe  Cimera  Club). 
Charles  Harris,  04,  Island  Road,  llandsworth, 

Birmiughani    il.       (MemlHrr,    llandsworth 

I'hotographic  Society) . 
Maurice   l^wrcnee    llnselKrove,    18,    ^laideii 

Castle  Road,   Dorchester.      (Member,   Dor- 
chester Oimeru  Club). 
Philip  Sidney   Ilillurd   Ileury,   4,    BeechwHy, 

Knutsford    Road,    W'ilmslow,    Manchester. 

(Member,  Miiudiester  Amateur  l*hotographic 

StKiety). 
Henry   Tliomas   HeywcHKl,   0:1,   t^rtf»n   Rtmd, 

CiLrlisle.    (MemlK-r,  Carli.-le  C;unera  Club). 
Robert    R.    Ih^m-.    O.ll.M.,    R  N.    iRetirtd), 

(I'aymiialer-Oapt.iin),  I'mtnl  Servues  CInb, 

110,  Pall  Mall,  I.ontU.n.  S.W.I. 
Williiun  ICdward  IIud>^>n,  :18.  C>aki,ind>  Road, 

Wolverhampton. 
l,«»yd    A.    Jones,    Bnildnir:    .'I'J,    Kodak    Paik, 

Rochester,  New  York. 
Stanley  Kirby  Kellett-Smitli  (Cajit.  U.A.M.C), 

1,  l.ypiatt  Terrace,  Cheltenham. 
Jiunes  Cuthl>erl  F^iuc,  I,  liemy  Stieet,  North 

Shields.         ^Menll»er,     'J'\nemouth     Photo- 
graphic S«Kiety). 
lioirge    lvn(jch    I,.iwKy,    '1\    M.uktt    Plaee. 

We«luesbury.  StafT>. 
Aubxey  Haiold  Zealand,  -Ibiseley."  Wail  Hill 

I.anr,  v'oiley  Moor,  neai  C<)\t'nti>. 
Virginia    l.tbcrmau     i-M'^).     1:Hm;.    Coloiadu 

St  net,  Austin,  leA.!:-.  I    S.A. 
Iiouf;I;is    Viiliir    I.euis.    7.    Kic'ini'-n-i    Roail. 

ll»swieh,   Snlfolk.       iMiuibii,    Ip-wicli    ami 

Distriet  Pln»t(^i:iapliic  Si'CKl\;. 
Harold    Henry    l.idstone,    2'.»,    I^ilon    Road, 

Brnnksouie  I*ark,  Honrnemonth. 
John  Francis  McCloske\,  B.b  A.,  P.Pii.,  M.B.A., 

New  Orleans  Collciie  ot  I'li.irniaey,  l.oyola  of 

The  South,  i»:<0>,  St.  Ch.nU.^  Avenue,  Now 

Orletins,  I,ouisi:ina.  I'. S.A 
RmImtII..  Mclerran.  ^\0,  Mfli.  al    Vif-  Pinid 

inj;.  Miiinf.i]>4ilis.  Miini  .  I'.S  \ 
(ilcnii    I'li.'dimi^    M(.'v  I.\  nil 'litis,    11-  'i<-l    '<t>ii!i- 

ki;:h,  I'.iJl.t:.,  irxa«>,  I ..S  \. 


Oet)rKe  Henry  Mi.lKhy,  MSc.,  F.Ci.S.,  5, 
Brampton  Garvlens  Her.>«hnm,  Walton -on- 
Tluuiios,  Surrey. 

William  E<lvi.ud  Miller,  •'Co«iee,"  Umdon 
Road,  Basingstoke,  Hants. 

Burt  Moritz,  Carnegie  Institution  (»f  Washing- 
ton, Dcpt.  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  6241, 
Broad  Branch  RoikI,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Cliarles  Mundy,  The  Hermitnge,  Bancroft 
Road,  HiUe,  Cheshire. 

Cyril  Bernard  Pammant,  32,  Arundel  Gardens, 
Westcliff-on  Sea. 

Kenneth  George  Alfrcil  Pankhurst,  Ph.D., 
A.l.C,  Messrs.  Iltord.  Limited,  Sclo  Works, 
Brentwood,  Ivssex. 

Walter  Charles  r«eonard  Parsons,  Dollufi, 
Kdward  Road,  Dorchester.  (Member,  Dor- 
chester Ciunera  Club). 

Adrianus  Pijl)er,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  57,  Cellicrs 
Street,  Pretoria,  S.  Africa. 

F.  G.  RatcUlTc,  The  W-.u-ren,  Avenue  Road, 
Dorridge,  Warwickshire.  (Member,  Birming- 
ham Photographic  Society). 

Guy  N.  Reid,  1400,  Summit  Avenue,  I-\irt 
Worth,  Texas,  U.S.A. 

Cyril  Wilfred  Roberts,  2.  High  Street,  High 
Wycombe. 

Harry  Charles  Victor  Rout,  Room  54,  Cnug- 
sitlc,  I,Iandudnn,  N.  Wales.  (Member, 
Inland  Revenue  Photographic  SocK'ty). 

Ilnrold  IMwiu-d  vSeth,  3»i,  Stony  Hill  Avenue, 
Harrow  Side,  Blackpool.  (Member,  Black- 
pool and  Fylde  Photogniphic  Society). 

Timothy  Fnmds  Sheppard,  "Capninica,"  3r», 
St.  Finbarr's  PiUk,  Cork,  Eire. 

Z.  R.  M.  Skulski,  101,  Sussex  Gardens,  W.2. 

Henry  James  Southern,  2,  Weston  RckuI, 
llandsworth,  Birmingham. 

William  Stewart  Taylor,  Pierhead,  NewiK)rt, 
Dundee. 

Doughis  de  la  Vars  iSerge.uit),  M7,  Hond) 
Squ.ulron  (11),  3ur..  Bomb  Group.  A.P.i).. 
084.  N«*w  York  Post  Masirr. 

P.  v.  )•;.  \^\■^HI  (Corj><ir.il  P-2bO:l:5i,  Conunand 
Pay  Det.Khmenl.  RCA.P.C,  Ca!iaili.jn 
Arm>  OvtTSias.  Mnuland. 

All  red  Wild.  27,  Hampton  Rin.l.  Wi-^i  Hrivli:- 
ford,  Nottinv;hani.  (Member.  lUrbj  Railway 
In.-titute  Phiitographie  Soviet) ). 

Irving  Wilkitis«in.  24,  Trinity  Street.  lliulden«- 
licld. 

Hiram  M.  Willis.  li>2J»,  DnnMan  Road,  11-. us- 
ton,  Texas,  I'. S.A. 

Regmahl  Wilstui,      1.     St.      Os-wald's      Road. 
NoiburN,  S.W.lii.     iMembfi.  Cioydon  k.im 
eia  ClubK 

Percy  Robert  WihkI.  j,  lionrne  .\ver.ne,  I'vn- 
ham,     Newcjistle  on  Txne     4.  vMeniL»er, 

Neue^K-tk  i»n  Tyne    Ph->t<imaphi»     v*v.ii^ty). 

lieorge  Albert  WiMid^^,  :17,  W.inij'.*.'!  Strei't, 
Silloth,  CmnlK-rLind 

Frank  Clement  WcHKiwaid.   M«k)1    l-ind,  Silk- 
stone  Common,  Bain>ley,  York-hirv.    (Mem 
ber,  Stocksbridge  Photi-Jgraphic  Society  and 
Shi  flield  Photographic  SiH*iety). 

JUNIOR  MKMHKKSIUI' 

Nonuan  B.irker,   10,  Tliesiger  Streit,  Lincoln. 

Potrgl.us  ileoigc  Pidward  Fisht',  Pliotour.iiihic 
Cinnp,  I"  R  !■!.,  Malvern,  W'-r^-s.  (Membei, 
Ph'l">;iaphJi'  Mini.diirr  P'-t.d  Porll«»lioM, 
»iu  U-  iN'ijic*. 


Robert  George  Cunhum,  43,  Kimberley  Eoad, 

I«owesioft,  Suffolk. 
Jotthoa  Harris,  7,  Griffin  Street,  Salford  7. 
I.esUe  George  HucUe.  86,  West  Row,  Nodk 

Kensington,  W.IO. 
Arthur  Thackray  Ingham,  "Ashville,     i.  Elm 

Gardens,  Cleethorpes,  L4ncolnshire. 
Harry  Smith,  22.  Brunswick  Square,  I^iverpool, 

Ttie  Candidates  who  were  nomi- 
nated at  tlie  Meeting  of  the  Council 
held  on  March  8th  {see  p.  161,  April 
isvsue,  this  Journal),  were  elected  to 
Meml)er.ship. 

Obituary 

The  Council  regretted  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  White  (Mem- 
ber), President  of  The  Photographic 
Alliance,  which  occurred  suddenly  on 
March  23rd. 

Reports  of  Committees 

*rhe  Council  received  reports  from 
the  Library  and  Finance  Committees. 

The      recommendation      of     the 
Finance  Committee  that  the  rebate 
of  2s.  6d.  per  member  of  members  of 
affiliated  societies  who  were  memben 
of  the  R.P.S.,  and  whose  subscrip- 
tions  for   the  year   1942   had  been 
received,  to  the  Federations,  and  the 
rebate  of  10s.  Gd.  in  respect  of  the 
first     full     year's     subscription    of 
menil)crs  of  affiliated  societies  who 
join  the  R.P.S.,  to  the  Societies,  be 
continued,  was  adopted. 

Group  Representatives  on  the 
Council 

It  was  reported  that  the  following 
liad  been  appointed  by  the  Groups  M 
tlieir  representatives  on  the  Council 
under  Article  of  Association  41  :— 

Colony  Group  :  Mr.  G.  Scott  Busfie 
(.\ssociiile). 

Miniahtte  Cawcia  Group  :  Col.  W. 
Symon  (Associate). 

I'irtorial  Group  :  Mr.  Thomas  11. 
H.  Scott  ^Honorary  Fellow). 

Scientific  ami  Technical  Group  ■ 
Mr.  l..\.  Chilton  (FeUow). 

Annual  Exhibition 

The  Coimcil  considered  arrange- 
ments for  the  Annual  Exhibition,  and 
resolvt'd  that  it  be  held  at  16. 
I'riTicc  s  (iatc.  S.\V.7,  from  Saturday. 
September  4th,  to  Saturday,  October 
23rtl,  with  the  IMvate  View  on 
Iriday,  September  3rd. 

hull  particulars  are  published  alN- 
where  in  this  issue  (p.  204). 

Gifts 

1  he  Council  accepted  the  fdlowing 
gifts  with  much  appreciation  :  Forty- 
seven  prints  from  Mr.  Bertram  Cox 
(lion.  Fellow)  for  the  Permanent 
Cr»lli*ction,  jKjr  Mr.  J.  Oudley  John- 
ston (Hon.  Fellow)  ;  a  Kinora 
camera  and  four  reels  for  the  Museum 
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'.  I.  B.  M.  Lomas  (Associate) ; 

OUT  prints  for  the  Permanent 
m  from  Dr.  D.  A.  Spencer 
F'ellow),  per  Mr.  J.  Dudley 
n      (Hon.     Fellow)  ;  tvro 

by  the  late  Mr.  Leo  A. 
Fellow)  for  the  Permanent 
>D,  per  Mr.  l*ercy  W.  Harris 

;     a  copy  of  "The  Story  of 


Hansel  and  Gretel,  "  represented  by  detailed  discussion  will  be  left  to  the 

dolls   and   photographed  in   natural  Treasurer's  Report.    The  Committee 

colours.     Illustrations  by  George  A.  feel,  however,  that  the  Group  should 

Adams.       Colour    photography     by  be  grateful  for  the  energy  which  our 

Paul    Henning.      For    the    Library,  new  Treasurer  has  put  into  the  work, 

from  Mr.  Paul  Henning  (Member).  and  also  to  our  Honorary  Auditors, 

A   number   of   early   stereoscopic  who  have  given  him  freely  of  their 

transparencies  for  the  Museum,  from  valuable  advice  and  assistance. 
Miss  H.  F.  M.  King  (Member). 


Williamson    and    Henderson 


HE   SOCIETY'S   GROUPS 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETINGS 


e  Scientific  and  Technical 
roup  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
arch,  1943,  with  Mr.  F.  J. 
^  (Fellow)  in  the  chair. 
Secretary  (Dr.  G.  B.  Harri- 
td  the  Annual  Report. 

i  Report  of  the  Committee 
for  1942 

Meetings 

derable  difficulty  is  experi- 
Q  arranging  Group  Meetings 
these  times 


;^30  Os.  Od.  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  three  authors  for  their 
paper  on  "Latent  Image  Distribu- 
tion," by  W.  F.  Berg,  A.  Marriage 
and  G.  W.  W.  Stevens,  P.J.,  Sept., 
1941,  pp.  413-421. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Committee 


reasons.  It  is  also  difficult 
age  suitable  times  for  meet- 
I  the  middle  of  winter  one  has 

meetings  early  in  the  after- 
r    travel    home    during    the 


very  successful  meeting. 
Photographic  Abstracts 


Research  Awards 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  pro- 
cedure, the  Committee  considered 
papers  published  in  the  photo- 
graphic   literature,    and    made    an 

TIFIC  AND  TECHNICAL    ology."    At  this  meeting  four  papers  award     under    the    terms    of    the 

GROUP                             were  read,  and  free  discussion  was  Williamson    Photographic    Research 

^                                          held.  The  programme  was  as  follows  :  Award  as  follows  : — 
nual  General  Meeting                ^    .,^^^  Shrinkage  in  X-ray  An- 
;  Annual  General  Meetmg  of             alysis,"    by    H.    P.    Rooksby. 

B.Sc,  F.Inst.  P. 

2.  "Dependence  of  Photographic 
Sensitivity  on  X-ray  Quality," 
by  E.  E.  Smith,  B.Sc,  A.Inst.P. 

3.  "The  Sensitometric  Estimation 
of  Radiographic  Exposures,"  by  has  considered  an  appUcation  which, 
G.  F.  G.  Knipe,  B.Sc.  though  covered  by  the  terms  of  the 

4.  "Some  Fundamentals  in  the  ^ant,  was  of  a  nature  with  which  the 
Processing  of  X-ray  Film,"  by  Committee  has  not  previously  had  to 
R.  H.  Herz,  Dr.Phil.Nat.,  deal  Application  was  made  by  Mr. 
F  Inst  P  J«  H.  Coote  for  the  loan  of  eqmpment 

Lrroup  Meetings        ^,.'        '.  '          ,,,       c^j  for  carrying  out  certain  specific  re- 

,   partly  because        This  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  ^^^j^    ^^h^  purchase  of  the  equip- 

'ho  have  suitable  papers  for    afternoon,  21st  November.     It  was  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^    ^^^  Committ^^ 

ition  are  too  busy  with  more    well  attended,  by  members  of  both  ^^^  -^  ^^  j^^^  ^^  {^^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

nt  matters ^or  are  bound  for    Groups,^  and  can^be^described  as  a  p^^pose  of  carrying  out  his  research 

,rot^r   011/-/-OCC    11      innoo    incr  WOrk. 

The  question    of    the    Henderson 

^,          XI.    X-         i-  MT^n    ^          t..  Award   was   raised    by   the  Council 

The  publication  of    Photographic  ^^^ng  the  year,  and  the  administra- 

,        ^  ^  .     ,          ,                    j>stracts      has    contmiM^,    though  ^j^^  ^f  ^his  Award   has  now  been 

it,   yet  Saturday  afternoons    the  issue  of  parts  has  beelT  somewhat  officially  handed  over  to  the  Scientific 

unpopular  because  they  sen-    delayed.    It  will  be  rejUised  that  the  ^^^  Technical  Group.     Though  the 

mrtail    the    only    free    time    difficulties   in    the   way   of   prompt  matter  has  been  considered  in  detail 

by  most  members  these  days,     issue  of  these  are  now  considerable.  ^     ^^  Committee,  and  a  statement 

aeetings,  however,  were  held    In  order  to  assist  matters,  the  Com-  j^^g   ^^gg^   published    in   The   Photo- 

the  year   of  wWch  two  were    mittee,  half  way  through  the  year.  p^^,  Journal,  no  award  has  yet 

d  as  joint  meetmgs  with  the    appomted     Mr.     V.     Gallafent     as  f,eeninade.  The  matter,  however,  will 

e  of  Physics.                                  Assistant    Editor         i  his    step    has  be  dealt  with  in  1943. 
first    meeting    was    held    on    proved  of  great  value  to  our  Editor, 
T,  24th  February,  when  Mr.    Mr.  L.  V.  Chilton,  and  much  credit 

Navies  gave  a  lecture  on  "The    is  due  to  them  for  the  way  in  which  Group  Membership 

Photography  in  the  Detection    they   have   been   able   to   carr>^   on  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it 

easurement    of     Radiation,"     under  present  conditions.    The^  Com-  has  been  reported  annually  that  the 

yas  arranged  jointly  with  the    mittee  would  make  it  clear  that  both  Group  membership  has  been  decreas- 

e  of  Physics.   The  lecture  was    they  and  the  iCtiiior  are  (iotcrnuurd  ing  slowly.    It  will  be  reahsed  that  in 

16,  Prince's  Gate,  and  was     to    continue    publication,    and    look  these  times  it  is  extremely  difficult 

1  by  members  of  both  Soci-     upon  these  ditiicultics  as  t>iu'.s  which  to  keep  track  of  some  of  our  mem- 

'his  was  followed  on  Tuesday,     must  be  overcome.    One  ot  the  great-  bers,  but  during  the  year  the  Treas- 

>ril,  by  our  Annual  General    est  restriction.^  which  is  engaging  our  urer  has  made  a  strenuous  effort  to 

,    after    which    Mr.    L.     V.     attention  at  the  moment  is  tliat  of  arrive  at  the  true  membership  posi- 

gave  a  paper  on  "The  Con-    paper,   and  many  possible  ways  of  tion,  and  has  compiled  a  membership 

'Printing  Capacity'  of  Photo-    economising   have    been    freely    dis-  register. 

Papers."  cussed  by  the  Committee  during  the  This  register  consists  of  all  those 
the  summer  recess  a  different  year.  Some  of  these  are  already  bear-  members  who  paid  their  Group  sub- 
meeting  was  attempted.  This  ing  fruit,  and  others  arc  under  active  .scription  for  the  year  1940,  and  who 
anged  in  close  collaboration  consideration.  have  not  since  officially  resigned,  plus 
3  Industrial  Radiology  Group  an\'  new  members  who  have  joined 
institute  of  Physics,  and  was  Group  J"inanci-s  the  ciroup  since  1940.  On  this  basis 
symposium  on  "The  Photo-  The  Commit  tec  issatisficil  that  the  the  membership  position  as  at  Janu- 
Aspecls  of  Imlustrial  £adi-     finauces  of  the  Group  are  .sound,  and  ary  ISt,  1943,  wiis  as  follows  :-- 
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Vaid-up  subscriptions  for  1942  295  for  inclusion  in  the  1941  accounts.        The  adoption  of  the  Annual  Report 

Subscriptions  suspended  (Mem-  The  excess  of  Income  over  J'lxpendi-  and   the   Income    and    Expendituxe 

bers  known  to  be  on  active  ture  on  the  year's  working  was  £11,  Account    and    Balance    Sheet,    w« 

service)         8  Turning  to  the  Balance  Sheet,  it  moved  and  seconded.      The  Movu 

Unpaid  subscriptions  for  1042     49  would  be  seen  that  ;f34  odd  had  been  said  that  it  was  a  most  lucid  report 

transferred    from    the    Income    and  of.  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 

Total              352  Expenditure  Account  to  the  Reserve  Group,  and  he  thought  the  Treasurer 
Account,   to  bring  the  latter  up  to  was  to  be  congratulated  on  his  pr^ 

Eighty-seven  new   nieiul^ors  have  f  ^OO.  This  ;i200  plus  the  ^270  odd  in  sentation  of  the  accounts, 

been  enrolled  d.irin^^  1942.  while  J.  the  Income  and  Expenditure  Account.        Mr.  F.  F.   Renwick   said  that  k 

Rheinl)erg  lias  died  and  II.  C.  Tilzev  ^I^^H"^?   |tl^  r^"^'    ''''^f'ofr'^ ^^''  ^""^  ^^  associated  with  the  Groq) 

and  F.  H  Wilding  resigned  at  the  end  !-^P^*f  ^  f  the  Group.    ^225  had  been  since  its  earliest  days,  and  it  gave  him 

of  the  vear  mvested    in    National   Savings   Cer-  great  pleasure  to  hear  such  an  abb 

,p.  .  ^  ^'           ^                      ,       M  ^i^'^'ites,   which  were  being  held  in  account  of  its  affairs.  When  he  looked 

Ihis     repre^eiib;     a     c.on.uleral.le  trust  for  them  by  the  Society.    The  back  to  the  state  of  the  Society  dur- 

increase  in  memhershii,   during  the  g^q       ,,eld  a  large  stock  of" Photo-  ing  the  last  war.  and  then  found  tbit 

year,  and  IS  rel  ec  ted  by  the  growing  graphic    Abstracts,    which    were    of  during    this    second    great   war  the 

memberehip  of  the  Society  as  a  whole,  g^eat  potential  value,  and  they  had  affairs  of  the  Society  were  prospering 

Marcn  6\)in,  i\i\.s.  l^^en  included  in  the  Balance  Sheet  and  the  Group  was  doing  even  better. 

Tu^   To^*oTTOT^«    /\r.     w.      1 1     r  ^^  ^  purely  nominal  value.  he  felt  very  proud.    The  Society  had 

r  ^  .}Zt^J  .r    fl  T          I    }\  Superficially,  the  £11  excess  on  the  really  become  a  wonderful  fede^tioa 

Cox),  in  presenting  the  Income  and  year's   working   appeared   to   be   an  of     photographic     interests,     which 

Expenditure    Account    and    Balance  excellent    result,    but    it    should    be  spoke   volumes   for  the   progress  of 

Sheet,   said   that   tlie   accounts   this  realised   that   if   there   had    been   a  photography   in   this   county'.     He 

year  called  for  some  explanation,  as  f^^ther  £25  for  editorial  salaries  (as  had  alwavs  thought  the  Scientific  and 

they  were  ma  rather  different  form  there  would  be  this  year),  and  if  they  Technical  Group  was  the  life-blood 

^J?  ""^v^i  f?^  .T""^  time  the  Com-  ^ad  not  received  £Q2  occasional  in-  of  the  Society  :      he  supposed  that 

mittee  had  felt  the  need  for  giving  come  from  the  sale  of  back  .sets  of  the  that  was  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  that 

rather     more     explanation     ol     the  "Abstracts."   that   ;f 77    would   have  those  who  were  not  ^  interested  in 

S^"";"?!  "1°      !!^  f°hV  T.?''^??™^^  ^^^  '^^P^^  °"^-  '^^^^^^  ''*^^'  ^^^er«f<^re,  uie  scientific  side  would  not  agne; 

the    change    in    the     rreasurership  ^^   ground   for   complacency.      The  but  it  gave  liim  great  pleasure^to- 

seemed  a  good  opportunity  to  make  ^470  odd  capital  appearing  in  the  night  to  hear  such  an  exceUent  report 

other  changes  considered   desirable.  Balance  Sheet  appeared  to  be  quite  a        th-.  'rT.r^^\^.r.  tr.r-  +»,«  a.^«T^*i««  nfti* 

Consequently,  he  was  presenting  for  substantial  sum    but  between  /'200  .  The  moUon  for  the  adoption  of  ttj 

the^provaf  of  the  me^Ung  not  W  Tnd  ^  wouW'  be  requi^^rL^^he  ^"l^^^^fuT  A^un^n^^ 

an  amplified  Income  and  Expenditure  second  Index  as  soon  as  that  could  be  c^Tw^"'^^^^^                        ^"^ 

Account,  but  a  Balance  Sheet  showmg  produced,  and  they  were  already  two  ^^f^.?^  ^  ^"^  ^^^  ^f?^:  .^   n 

the  assets  and  liabUities.  and  the  true  years  on  towards  the  third  Index.  ^  P®  Chairman  said  that  the  Group 

financial  position  of  the  Group.     In  However,  despite  these  somewhat  ^t^.  ^°^  previously  had  an  official 

drawing  up  the  accounts,  he  had  also  disturbing    remarks,    he    considered  chairman.      It  had  elected  its  o« 

taken  the  opportunity  of  re-grouping  that    the    financial    position    of    the  <^nauinan    sometimes    for   a  penol. 

certain  items  to  show  more  clearly  Group  wa*  stronger  than  at  any  time  ^"id  sometimes  changing  from  meet- 

the  exact  cost  of  producing  "Photo-  i^^  its  historv,  the  membership  was  mg  to  meeting  by  requesting  suitable 

graphic   Abstracts'   and  the  income  ,,igi,er  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  P®??^^  ^     x  i.xt°.^^-     ^?  ^^' 

derived  from  them.  an^l  the  record  number  of  new  mem-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  \^^^  ^^\  ^^  ?^^^''''Jt 

With  regard   to   the    Income   iind  bers  looked  like  being  surpassed  this  a  bit  anomalous,  ajid  that  it  would  M 

Expenditure   Account,    the   item    ot  year,      ihese  were  soUd  gnjunds  for  \  ^^   ^^®*  _^J.  "^.ve   a  permanent 

£175  18s.  8d.  for  printing  was  £2'^  up  sober  conlideiice.    but  not   lor  com-  ^l^amnan.        this  .would    have  tM 

on  the  previous  year.    This  was  due  placency.     Tliev  couUi  never  afford  advantage  that,  with  the  ofhcew  « 

not   only'  to   the   increased   cost    of  to  be  complacent  about  the  Group's  *"^    Group,    it    would    increa^  tM 

printing,  but  to  a  very  consid.-rable  imancial  position  as  long  as  the  pro-  committee  by  one.  and  would  givj 

increase  in  the  number  of  "Abstracts"  duclion  of  "Photographic  Abstracts"  greater  contmm^  to  the  conduct  rt 

printed;     correspondingly   the     Ab-  were  only  possible  through  the  con-  n^eetmgs.      tie  therefore  wished  to 

stractors'    Fee.s   showed   an   increase  tinned  support  of  donors  on  whom  move  formally,  m>m  the  Chair,  tnai 

of  ;£;n.    Editorial  salaries  were  up  by  they  rrlied   lor  .-►(»  pei   cent  of  tlieir  ^^  office  of  chairman  of  the  Group 

£'26,    this    representnig  six    months'  income.  ne  created. 

salary     for     the     Assistant    Editor.  The  Skckktakv  read  i he  Auditors'         Tl^p  motion  was  put  and  earned 

appointed  half-way  through  the  year,  ceriilicale.  unanimously.' 

On  the  Income  side,  the  income  from  i'he  Chairman   said  that,   arising 

Ciroup  subscriptioTis  was  nearly  £'M)  out  of  the  certiticate,  the  Honorary             Election  of  Officers  and 

up,  due  to  the  large  inllr.x  of  new  Auditors  were  not   appointed  by  the                          Committee 

members.  The  donations  were  almost  last  Annual  General  fleeting,  as  they        The     Chairman     said     the    next 

identical  with  those  for  the  previous  should  have  been,  but  by  the  Com-  business  was  the  election  of  Officeis 

year,  and  again  the  Committee  wished  mittee  during  the  course  of  the  year,  of  the  Group,  Committee  and  Hon- 

to  express   its   thanks  to   all   those  To  put  tlie  matter  in  order,  he  would  orary  Auditors.      This  year  it  "was 

firms  who  had  supported  them  ilur-  hke  someone  to  move  the  ratification  proposed  to  have  a  ballot,  for  which 

ing  the  year.      NVithout  their  help  of  the  appointment  of  the  Honorary  nominations    had  already    been   »• 

the     production     of    "J.*hoto.iira]»hi<  Auditors  for  the  year  i94.*J.  ceived,     and      further     nominations 

Abstracts"  would  he  iiii.MiLially  iin  Mr.      Ki:ad     prupos»*d     and     ^Ir.  would  be  in  order  at  that  meeting* 

possible.      The  list  of  don.itii'Tis  in  Kknwi' k   seconded,   the  ratification  Three  officers  were  required,  nametyi 

<iuded  Vlon  received  last  ye.ir  from  «»f  the  appointment  ol  the  Audiiors,  Chairman,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary. 

Muponi  de  N>monr.^  it  Co.,  tr«n  i.ite  and  this  was  <Mrrieri.  and  a  Committee  of  six.   The  present 
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m    Photographic  Abstracts^ 
Pta.  lto4— 

•••  •••  •■•  •■•  X f O    lo      o 

ts  Pees       74  10  11 

Bditor  and  Asst.  Editor    ...                   12r>  o  0 
>f  Patent  Specmcalion.s.l»42    0  10    0 
1  in  respect  of  Ycur  1U4L  ...     U  17    0 

2  n  0 

Expenses     14  7  o 

nd  Stationery         

ind  Sundry  Expenses 

dng  ExceM  of  Income  over 

itnre  for  the  Year 


£487     1     7 


Cr.  Income  £  s.    d.    £    s.    d.    £    t.    d, 

Dy  Subscriptions — Group  Membership— 

For  Year  IMl  12    0 

For  Year  1042         110    6    0 


1  )UNATIONS — 

—      IXX         1 

V 

iMirYciir  1041  rctxivcd  during'  1942 

24 

14 

8 

lM»r  Ywir  hl4'2  rwvivi<l  duriiit}  l!»4:{ 

• 

214 

1 

0 

238  15 

8 

/ 'hotoiiraph ic  A  listrai  ts-  Rtirii )t.^  f n nn 

:J9:i 

U 

7 

Subscriptions,    S;dts,    -Vdvcrtlso- 

8 

i(i 

U 

mcnts,  etc.— 

8 

14 

G 

Suliscriptioiis— Year  11)41 

Year  1942 

2 
41 

15 

0 
0 

77 

0 

7 

44 
«2 

0 
10 

0 
0 

Sales  of  biick  i.s.sucs             

Advertisements —Year  11)41 

15 

4 

3 

Year  1U42 

15 

3 

0 

• 

• 

— 

80 

7 

8 

i»a  17 

11 

Bauk  Interest  ... 


1     2 


£487     1     7 


Balance  Sheet,  31  st  December,  1942 


TjABn.rnES 

«diton  and  Reserves 

ons  received  in  advance         

coount — 

at  31st  December,  1041        1(15    8    7 

usferred  from  Income  and  ^pendi- 

kccount  ...        ...        ...         ...     34  11     5 


£    s.     d.      £    s.     d. 

150  10     0 

22  10  11 


£    t.    d.      £    t,     d. 


226    0    0 


200     0     0 


id  Bzpenditure  Account — 

at  SlBt  December,  1041        231    0    0 

rpba  from  Inoome  and  Expenditure 

mt.  1042  77    0    7 


10    0 


msferred  to  Reserve  Acooimt 


808  0  7 
34  11  6 


273  15  2 


£047  2  10 


AXTDITORS     RepOKT 

Ht  to  the  members  that  we  have  examined  the  foregoing 
together  with  the  txx>ks  of  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Grc  >up 
Nidier*  relating  thereto.  We  have  obtained  all  the  infomuitiun 
nations  we  have  required,  and  in  our  opinion  the  Btdiincc 
xiperly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the 
K  Scientific  and  Technical  Group's  affairs,  according  to  the 


Assets 
Investment  at  Cost — 

300  National  Savings  Certificates  at  15s.  each 
(Held  by  The  Royal  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  on  behalf  of  the  Scientific 
and  Technicid  Group) 
Stock- 
Copies  of  Ptiotographic  Abstracts — 

Nominal  Value 

Sundry  Debtors— 
The   Royal   Photographic  Sodcty   of  Great 

^3XlUUZl«  ••  •••  •••  ••■  m  •  m  ••• 

Outstanding  Accomits  

Douiitious  for  Year  1042,  received  during  1043 
Cash  at  Bank  and  in  liand  


(Signed)  F.  J.  Tuitton,  Chairman. 

RONxVLD  J.  Cox,  Hon.  Treasurer. 

TO   THE   ^lEMDRRS 

Ix.'st  of  our  information  and  the  expUmations  ^iven  to  us,  and  as  shown 
by  the  l)4X)ks  of  the  Group. 

(Signed)  Cecil  Jkffekis,  Iniurpuruted  Accountant. 

Harold  Jeffkhl**,  Imorporated  Accountant. 
23   Kodcu  Street,  Ilf<jrd,  lissex.  Hon.  Auditors. 

With  March,  15)43. 
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17 

17 

0 

—    30 
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8 

214 

1 

0 

170  16 

7 

IM 

£047 

2  10 

ma  fi*om  Firma  in  the  Photographic  and  Allied  Trades  for  the  year  ending  31st  December  1942 


le  Company  Ltd. 

ipont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (11)41) 

ind  Sons  Ltd. 

^0\XjL  •      •■•  •••  ••• 

and  Williams  Ltd.   ... 

li^li  •••  •«•  ••> 

.  and  Sons'  Smelting  Works  Ltd. 

^Ip^A  ■  ■••  •■«  ••• 

Bull  and  Spencer  Ltd. 
iiarch,  1943. 


£    «^- 

d. 

2     2 

0 

24  14 

s 

(100  Doll; 

tnj) 

10   10 

0 

5     f) 

0 

3     .{ 

0 

100     0 

0 

")     5 

0 

r>o    0 

0 

:i    \\ 

0 

G.  Nelson,  Dale  and  Co.  Ltd. 
Norton  and  Crogory  Ltd. 
Ozalid  Co.  Ltd. 
C.  Simeons  and  Co.  Ltd. 
Smethurst  High-Light  Ltd.  ... 
Taylor,  Taylor  and  ilobsou,  Ltd. 
\V.  Watson  and  Sons  Ltd.    ... 
Wij'gins,    I'eape  and  ('o.  (IIUO)  Ltd. 


2     2 

0 

1     1 

0 

f)     5 

0 

2     2 

0 

3     3 

0 

10  10 

0 

r>    5 

0 

0 

/238   15 
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Committee  consisted  of  Selwyii. 
Homer,  Waller,  ICyles,  Ho])kinson 
ujid  himself.  It  was  customar}'  for 
two  members  of  the  Committee  to 
retire  annually,  but  this  year  three 
had  decided  to  retire,  namely, 
Selwyn,  Horner  am!  Waller.  The 
other  three  were  o])en  for  election, 
and  had  been  nominated.  1  he  noni 
inations  were  as  follows  : 

Chairman  :    Dr.  H.  Banics. 

Treasurer  :    R.  J.  Cox. 

Secretary  :   G.  13.  Harrison. 

Committee  :  F.  II.  Brittain,  \L.  1). 
Hyles,  V.  G.  \V.  ilarri.son,  R.  G. 
Hopkinson,  E.  C.  Hunter,  G.  A. 
Jones,  H.  D.  Murray,  J.  Keindorp, 
F.  J.  Tritton,  F.  L.  Turner. 

A  ballot  wa.s  taken,  as  a  result  of 
which  the 'following  were  elected  :-- 

Chairman  :  Dr.  H.  Baines. 

Treasurer  :    K.  J.  Cox. 

Secretary   :   G.  B.  Harrison. 

Committee  :  F.  D.  Fylcs,  V.  G.  W. 
Harrison,  K.  G.  Hopkinson.  G.  A. 
Jones,  H.  D.  Murray,  ¥.  J.    Tritton. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Chilton, 
seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Read,  Mr.  Cecil 
Jefferis  and  Mr.  Harold  Jefieris  were 
re-elected  Honorary  Auditors. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  F.  Ren- 
wiCK,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  the  Officers  and  Committee  for 
their  services  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.     Chilton    then    gave    some 
account  of  his  stewardship  as  Fditor 
of  "Photograpliic   Abstracts."      He 
said  that  they  were  allowed  to  use 
only  30  per  cent  of  the  paper  used 
before  the  war.     In  view  of  the  in- 
creasing membership  of  the  Group, 
this  created  great  difficulties.    It  was 
desired  to  do  nothing  which  would 
impair  the  quality  of  their  publica 
tdon.     Ultimately,  it  was  decided  to 
endeavour  to  get  members  to  share 
their  copies,  and  to  withhold  sending 
copies  to  any  members  of  the  Group 
who,  while  remaining  members   tliil 
not  wish  to  receive  a  copy.    Some  65 
out  of  300  said  that  they  could  do 
without    "Photographic    Abstr.irts," 
but  the  saving  in  that  respect  early 
last   year   was   almost    immediately 
written  off  by  the  increase  of  member- 
ship. After  further  consideration  he 
moved  that  :     "That  subject   to   the 
approval    of    the    Council,    com 
mencing  1st  January,   1944,   the 
subscription  to  the  Scientific  and 
Tethnital   Group  be  r>s.   Ud.   per 
annum,     members     having     the 
option       of      receiving      Thotn- 
graphic     Abstracts'     for    an    ad 
ditional    subscription   of    7>.    (><l. 
per  annum." 

Mr.  Horner  seconded. 

Mr.  Renv.'ICK  critiusi'd  the  jud- 
posal,  and  urged  that  it  .should  only 
be  a  temporary  war- tin Kinea Mine, 

Mr.  RjiAD  said  that  if  they  were 
forced   to   reduce   the  tirciiiatifin   of 


"I'hotographic  Abstracts"  it  seemed 
to  him  that  tiie  obvious  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  increa.se  the  (iroup  sub- 
•scription. 

Dr.  Bainks  considered  it  a  most 
undesirable  policy  to  raise  the  sub- 
scription .so  that  the  impecunious 
would  be  .squeezed  out. 

Mr.  Cnii.TO.N  signilied  his  willing- 
ness t<»  a<  cej^t  an  amentlment  :  "l  hat 
it  he  an  emergency  measure,  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
C<;uncil,  "etc. 

Mr.  Hok.NKk,  the  original  seconder, 
however,  found  himself  unable  to 
agree,  and  eventually  the  resolution 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Da  vies, 
and  .seccmded  by  J-)r.  iiAiNES,  and 
carried  as  follows  :    - 

"That  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Council,  and  as  an  emergency 
measure,   commencing   1st  Janu- 
ary', 1944,  the  subscription  to  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Group  be 
»s.     Od.     per    annum,     menil>ers 
having   the    option   of   receiving 
"I'hotographic   Abstracts'    for  an 
additional  subscription  of  7s.  Gd. 
per  annum." 
The  Chairman  announced  that  Mr. 
Chilton     had     been     appointed     to 
represent  the  Group  on  the  Society's 
Council. 

Dr.  i^AiNES  (Chairman  of  the 
Ciroup)  took  tlic  chair  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  meeting. 

PICTORIAL   GROUP 
Annual  General  Meeting 

Tllh^  Annual  Ciener.il  Meeting  of 
the  Pictorial  Gronj)  of  The 
Royal  Photogra}>hic  Society 
was  held  on  h'riday,  Slarch  5th.  1943, 
at  1(5,  lYince's  Gate,  S.W'.T,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  II.  H.  Scott.  Hon.  F.R.P.S., 
presitling. 

The  Mas.  Sli^:KKlAK^•  (.Mr.  Dudley 
Johnston)  read  \hv  Minutes  ol  the 
Annual  General  .Meeting  held  on 
Manh  1st.  1942.  whiih  were  (on- 
lirnicd  and  signetl. 

Annual  Report  and  Accounts 

1  he  Hon.  Sr:(  Ki;  I  ^K^■  read  the 
.Vnnual  Report. 

.\l  the  oj)eninj^  (»l  ihc  \ear,  the 
anti(.  ip.ition  ot  further  air  raid.>, 
diflKiilties  (»f  inivel  and  tlic  la<  t  that 
the  Society's  House  wds  not 
thoroughly  e(|ui|>pe(l  with  'black 
trnt,"  oj>erale<l  to  restrict  the  aiti- 
vilies  <.)!  the  Group  in  arranging  their 
inlnrmal  evening  rueeling.s.  'ihe 
Circu,).  however,  sj)onsored  three  t^f 
the  Society  s  Saturday  altemoon 
meetings,  at  the  tir.-^l  of  which  .Miss 
.Mai).I<ire1  Bourk( -W'hiti',  ol  New 
Vc»rl<,  >poke  oi  h'-r  ^-.xperiem  es  in 
*Sho'.)ling  thf:  Russi.ui  War."  at  the 
second,  in  January  la-^t.  Mr.  Percy 
W.  Ilarri'.  (lellow)  gav  much  u-eful 


an<l  interesting  inft^rmalion  rc^ 
"ICxpo.sure  Meters  and  the  P, 
Photographer,"  and  at  the  last 
given  on  March  <»tli,  Mr.  L 
Vining  (l-ellow)  is  t<*  speak  o 
Way  with  the  Miniature  Cam( 

As  the  year  advaiiceil  the  i 
in  ])hotography  iiureased.  and 
widespread  air  raids  developt 
Committee    decided,    in    Sept 
that  the  time  had  come  whene 
meetings  might  In;  resumed.    .- 
ingly,  four  meetings  were  an 
two  each  in  DecemlK»r  and  J:i 
It    was   recogni.scd    that   thesi 
experimental,    as    it    could    i 
foreseen  to  what  extent  at  ten 
would  be  affected  by  all  the  ^ 
factors  attaching   to   war-tini 
ditions.      At   the    first    meetir 
Bertram   Cox    (Hon.    IVllow) 
discussion   on    Composition,   i 
the       subsequent       meetings 
Maingot  (I'cllow)  described  he 
with     particular    reference    t 
models,  Mr.  Marcus  Adams  [l 
related    his    experiences    iu 
graphing  cliildren  in  their  own . 
and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Brown  (-\ss 
told  of  photography  in  the  air 
the  sea  in  war  and  peace.    The 
sufficiently  successful  to  indu 
Committee  to  arrange  three 
meetings,  at  the  first  of  whi' 
r"".    K.    Grattan     (Associate) 
discussion  on  the  present  tr 
IMctorial  Photography,  at  the 
Mr.  G.  Scott  Bushe  (Associate) 
start  a  debate  whether  Comp 
had  become  too  simple,  and  t 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  ( 
Annual    Meeting,     followed 
|{xhibition  of  some  lantern  sl: 
the  Hon.  Secretary. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  fa* 
the  February  number  of  The 
graphic  Journal  was  not  pu 
until  late  in  the  month  the  ne 
publicity  could  not  be  givei 
the  result  that  only  five  m 
attended  on  Mr.  Scott  ] 
evening,  and  it  was  resolved  1 
pone  the  discussion  until  the  « 
of  the  Annual  General  Meet 
March  5th. 

'Jhe  Group's  Annual  Jixl 
was  duly  held  during  Jun 
j)rovcd  quite  as  successful 
predecessors  in  spite  of  all  tl 
time  restrictions  on  photogi 
and  difficulty  in  obtaining  m: 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  this  Exl 
as  usual  next  June.  It  is  p 
that  the  Control  of  l*aper 
which  came  into  force  on  Se]^ 
14  th  last,  will  make  its  efie 
especially  in  regard  to  the  siz< 
mounts,  but  the  enthusia 
photographers  to-day  will  pi 
surmount  all  discouragements 

The    book    on    "Pictorial 
])osition,"  written  for  the  Gr 
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StatvoMBt  oC  Accounts,  1943 


f  Balance  brought  forward 

,  Snbserif4ioMt 
In  respect  of  IMl 
Xb  respect  of  IMS 
In  respect  of  IMS 


u  SmU  •/  PvUicmiiont 

Tjms  Fortf olios  and  MmMttrpitces 

mf  Pkeiogrmphy 
PUtmiml  CompotUwH 60    2    S 


1941 

i  «• 

d. 

£    t.     d.     £    i.     d. 

• 

242  S  S  293  U  » 

S  10 

0 

.  67  7 

6 

1  0 

U 

j»  12  fi  70  17  G 
20  2  11 

• 

i 

.  26  18 

tt 

1    tl 


4440  19     3 


1941 

HXPENDITURE  £t.      d.  £     ». 

To  Cost  of  "Pictorial  Compoiition*' 
Messrs.    I^ascelles   &   Co.    l,td. 

(Bl'jcks)  •    1     4 

Garden  City  Press  Ltd.  (Piiper 

&  l^rinUng)     62  16    6 

Garden  City  Press  Ltd.  (Binding, 

Packing  and  Postage)  ...     39  11  11 

]{^^tnun  Coz,   Esq ,   lion. 

P.R.P.S.  (Honorarium)        ...     2ri     0    0 
The  Kuyal  Photographic  Society 

lUktclLs)  «  18     0 


„  Printing  and  Staitonery  ... 
„  Cost  of  Blocks  for  Review  of  Pic- 
torial Group  Exhibition 

,.  Donations  , 

,.  FvstagCi  and  Sundries 
„  Balance  Carried  Forward 

Casli  .'(t  Pcink     

Ca»h  in  Iliiud     ...         


d.    £    «.     d. 


2 

7 

142  7 
0   4  14 

0 

• 

10 

0 

10   7  IS 

7 

,  - 

4 

12 

0   6  16 

• 

4 

18 

1  10  0 

6 

200  i:»  11 

11  7 



270  7 

• 

^440  10 

8 

M  Jfsra*.  IMS. 


(Sif;ned)  Harry  Abbott, 

Hon.  Treasurer,  Pictcriml  Group, 


Mr.  Bertram  Cox,  was  issued  in 
August,  after  contending  with  many 
difficulties  due  to  restrictions  of 
materials  and  labour,  and  met  with 
a  cordial  reception.  Nearly  200 
copies  were  distributed  to  those  who 
were  members  during  1940  and  1941, 
tnd  nearly  15U  have  since  been  siAd. 
The  Group's  other  publications, 
"Pictures  from  the  Tyng  Collection" 
and ' ' '  Masterpieces  of  1  *hotograph y " ' 
have  also  continued  to  attract 
buyers. 

During  the  year  269  members  have 
paid  subscriptions  and  that  is  cun- 
■dered  the  true  membership.  Already 
in  1943  74  new  members  have  joined 
the  Group. 

The  accompanying  Statenieni  ut 
Accounts  shows  a  balance  (^i 
£270  7s.  6<1.  to  the  credit  of  the  Group. 

Tyng  Foundation 

For  the  reasoiLs  set  forth  lu  tlir  la^l 
Annual  Keport  no  purcha.ses  were 
made  for  the  Collection  during  ilie 
year.  There  has  been  little  chanti*  <»l 
leeing  what  has  been  done  in  otlier 
oonntries,  and  financial  control  would 
lender  purchases  difficult. 

The  accumulated  interest  at  tlie 
Gxedit  of  the  Fund  stands  at  v2r>4 
Ob.  6d.  at  December  31st.  1942. 

The  Hon.  Trsasurkk  (Mr.  II. 
Abbot)  said  that  the  balance  broni^ht 
forwaid  amounted  to  i2\y,\  o>..  '.hi.. 
the  total  subscription. <<  for  th**  \'mi 


amounted  to  /7U  17.s.  Hd..  including 
subscriptions  paid  in  aiiv.nKe,  the 
sale  of  publications  liroughl  in 
;£26  ISs.  9d.,  and  for  '"Piitorial 
Composition"  /.lo  2s.  .'M..  the  total 
receipts  for  tlie  year  amounting  to 
£'44n  19s.  3(1.  (')n  tht-  e\i)e  mil  tun- 
side  the  cost  vi  "I*i<:torial  Com- 
position" was  /.  142  7s.  9(1.  The 
balance  carried  forward  ua^  ^27U 
7s.  ♦5(1..  made  up  ot  J,'2V)[i  i.'»^.  lid.  at 
the  bank  and   lis.  7(1.  cish  in  hand. 

Mr.    l'\    J.    M(.»Ki i.MivK   nio\(fl    the 
ado{)tion  of  tlie  rej^Tt  Hnd  ac  i  nunt.^. 


Stephen  H.  'r>nu  Foumiutioii 

StAIK.ME.M  i«J    A^t'tM.-,,   |!»4- 

i  ..      ./ 

Hy  Holaii'i  >'r<>ii);lit  t   'uai'l  i*'''\  1^     •• 

,.  iJiviil.  n-l,  jann.ity.  I'.ilJ      ...  I'.;  l:;   In 

,,   I»ivi.ltnil.  Jiilv,  <"'4J  IJ    I  ;      1" 

,.   K«.'fiin-i  "1  Ino'iu'    I  .ix  t.- .;..;(■  ill  II 


I  ./ 

J.I  I        U       I'l 

.   •.,\     1}     t". 


'{'•'    Ir.ll.il'.t  >'   ^.Lltli'i    l-i:\\.i:i: 


(  afttial  : 

^.lOl.'i     4*       ~i    •»"V«  I  i.ir.' r;     i   liic  Cuinin-ii- 

wp.ill])   "I     X'lili.ili.i   .1%    K'-.:i->tt  if.-.l    St'ck. 

MM.'.  :.• 

■  •- !.■.:•  ■■     11  \i-.'.\    .\ii"""l  r. 


Mr.  Graii.vn  seconded,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously 

Vote  of  Thanks 

Mr.  Ti'.NN  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Stamfoktm  .seconded,  that  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  be  accorded  to  the 
Committee  and  Officers  for  their 
wnrk  (luring  the  yeir,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Klection  of  Officers  and 
(lOiiiniittcc 

I  he  Hon.  Siccketarv  proposed 
th.it  Mr.  1.  J  I.  h.  Scott  l>e  re-elected 
(  h.iiinian.  lie  was  one  of  the 
li>un(ler^  of  the  Gmup  twenty-five 
\i'.irs  ago  and  had  been  its  moving 
.spirit  ever  since.  It  was  only  fitting 
that  so  long  ;is  hi^  health  and  strength 
permitted  I'e  -lii")uld  be  asked  to 
«  ontinue. 

Mr,  u.  C.  N\  K^ro.N"  >e«  onded,  and  it 
'A  i-i.nrieil  unanimously. 

Ml  S(:(jn  .said  he  was  very  proud 
til  hold  the  of  lice  of  Chairman  and 
w.i.-  piond  that  the  Group  had 
ni.untained  itself  and  its  progress, 
.ind  was  i<.)nlinuing  to  do  good  work. 

The  Chairman  said  that  ^Ir.  Harry 

\})l»ut  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 

i.ontinue  in  the  role  of  Hon.  Treasurer, 

and  he  put  it  from  the  chair  that  he 

l)c  re-elected. 

This  also  was  carried  unanimously, 
as  was  the  proposition  that  Mr. 
Dudlev  John-^ton  c<tntinue  a-^  ll'»n. 
Serretarv. 
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The  prcsi'iil  ('oinniittcc.  Messrs. 
Crosby.  (Irattan.  James,  I.awton. 
Leedham.  Mortimer.  Stant<m  and 
Weslon  were  willing  to  si-rve  .i^idn, 
ami  were  re  flei  ted  tu  hint . 

Exhibition 

The  Cm  AIRMAN  said  tliat  tlie 
l*ict<.)rial  (iroiiii  .Nh"inbei>)  Iv\hd)iti()ii 
hail  U'eii  ;irr.iiiu«'d  tnr  June,  the 
tU)siiig  tlate  li>r  iMlru">  b«Miij.j 
Saturda\.  Ma\  22nd. 

The  meelni^;  Uu-ii  n-solvi'd  \{>r\\ 
into  the  Annu.d  .NKvlinj.'  ol  the  TynK 
I'oundation. 

'Ihc  Chairman  >aid  that  lor  the 
reason  set  hnth  m  llie  last  report  no 
purcha.ses  were  ina<U'  for  the 
Collection  during  the  yciir.  There 
had  been  little  oj>|)ort unity  tor  seeing 
what  was  being  done  in  other 
countries  and  tiiianeial  control  would 
remler  purchasint;  dihn  ult  in  any 
event.  The  a<  cumulation  of  interest 
stood  at  i'2rt\  (K.  Tul.  on  l)et(Mnber 
31st.  1942. 

Mr.  Abhott.  for  the  benelit  of  tho^e 
meml)ers  not  familiar  with  the  terms 
of  the  Foundation,  said  that  Mr. 
Stephen  Tyng  gave  /.  1,000  for  the 
purchase  of  prints  in  duplicate,  tin? 
purchases  to  be  made  by  a  Committee 
nominated  b\  the  Ciroup.  one  print 
stayed  in  this  country  ami  the  other 
was  sent  to  the  Smith.s<jnian  Institute. 
Washington.  Two  amounts  of  y.  1- 
1 3s.  10(1.  had  been  received  and  an 
amount  in  respe<  t  ot  income  tax  had 
been  recovered,  ^tU  Us.  ."xl.,  making 
the  total  to  be  carried  forw.ml 
jt2.")4  Os.  Oil.  The  stock  was  invested 
in  the  (iovernment  ot  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  Sto(  k  ."»  pi-r  lent, 
1945-7  ">. 

Mr.  Lti-.iniAM  projio-scd.  Mr.  Jami-.s 
seconded.  an<l  it  was  carried 
unanimously,  that  the  report  be 
adopted. 

This  ccnicluded  thr  tormal  business 
of  the  Annual  Cieneral  Meeting  ol  the 
Group  an<l  of  the  lyng  houndation. 
and  an  ordinarv  meeting  follf)\\ed. 
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colour  photograpliy  by  American 
colf)ur  work<Ts. 

Annual  Report 

The  year  has  been  an  encouraging 
one  tor  the  Colour  (irouj),  for  the 
nund>»'r  of  members  has  increased 
Iroin  lOU  in  1911  to  19o  at  the  enrl  of 
1912. 

It  st'eins  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
this  re\'iv<il  or  in«  rease  ol  interest  in 
th<*  (irouj)  h.is  resulted  ])artly  from 
the  series  cd  interesting  1<*(  lures 
whi«.h  have  been  given  by  notable 
sjM-akers  on  a  number  of  the  impor- 
t.nit  a'^pects  ol  i olour  phr)tography, 
partly  from  the  periodic  distribution 
oi  the  new  "  bulletins  of  Colour  News" 
and  i)artly  from  the  organisation  of 
the  (inMip's  first  hlxhibitirm. 

The  ])opularity  of  the  "iiulletins 
of  Colour  News"  h.is  bet*n  most 
eiuonraging.  ami  evt-ry  ctlort  should 
be  made  on  the  p.irt  of  the  Committee 
and  the  members  (d  the  C»roup  to 
keej)  alive  this  exten.si<jn  of  our 
activities  by  gathering  together 
.suitable  extracts  from  current 
literature  or  writing  short  notes  on 
any  branch  ^f  colour  work  for 
iuclusicm  in  future  "Bulletins." 

Our  elfc)rts  in  organising  the  first 
Colour  Ciroup  ICxhibition  were  re]>aid 
by  the  receipt  of  a  g(KHl  number  of 
exhibits,  and  the  interest  which  was 
taken  in  the  discussion  on  the  i>rints 
antl  transparencies.  This  year. 
iHjwever.  it  can  be  foreseen  that  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  exhibits  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  almost  complete 
absent  e  <d  all  colour  materials,  ami, 
accordingly,  permission  has  bei'U 
obtained  irom  the  Council  for  the 
(Irouj)  to  organist'  an  l-lxhibition  of 
colour  work  by  some  ol  the  forem<j>t 
Amerii..in        photographers.  This 

I'".  X  hi  bit  ion,  which  v\ill  Ite  held  at  the 
Sot  i»*ty  s  House  dunng  the  sumnu'r, 
will  be  in  ]«la(  i*  ol  an  i-xhibition  ot 
the  woik  ol  tiroup  members. 

Stuteinent  of  Accounts,  1942 
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During  the  year  Mr.  F.  G.  Ne»- 
march,  l«'.K.l*.S.,  has  represented  the 
(iroup  on  the  Council  of  the  S<xieij. 
The  list  of  lectures  or  meeting3 
which  were  held  durinf^  the  1942-3 
season  is  as  follows  : — 

"With  a  Camera  in  the  liill^.  '  b)* 

W.  A.  I'ouchcr,  A.K.P.S. 
"Travelogues  in  Technicolor."  by 

Jack  Cardiff. 
"Colour     l*rints     from     3.')    mm. 
Transparencies."    by   Col«»nel  W. 
Synum,  A.KT*.S. 
"Coltmr    l*rints    from    IJufaycolor 
Transparencies,"  by  J.  K.  JeffrteS. 
"Di.scussion  on  Kxliibit^  from  the 
First  Colour  (rroup  Ivxhibition." 
"My      Methods      with      Wash-Oi! 
Relief."    by   K.    H.    \i.    iieckett, 
A.K.P.S. 
"Kxcursions  with  a  Cine  Camera.' 

by  V.  G.  Newmarch,  F.K.P.S. 

"Colour   Photography— Can  it  be 

an  Art  ?"     A  discussion  o])ened 

by  V.  P.  Milner.  A.K.C.A. 

"Separation         Negatives        from 

Hufavcolor  Originals."  bv  C.  H. 

I^ale.  A.K.l\S..  and  Major  A.  R 

Cornwall-Clyne.  F.R.P.S. 

Thanks  are  due  this  year  to  Mr.  C. 

Scott  Bushe.  A.K.P.S.,  for  reviewing 

the  colour  Diints,  ami  to  Mr.  Joha 

Chear,    F.R.P.S.,    for   reviewing  the 

colour    transparencies    exhibited  in 

the    vSocietv's    Annual    Kxhibition; 

and    also    to    Colonel    \V.    Sjinon, 

A.R.l'.S.,  for  his  valuable  help  in  the 

organisation  of  the  Group  Fxhibition. 

(Signed)  Jack  H.  Coote, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
Colour  Group. 

'The  Hon.  TRKAsi'RiiR  (Mr.  V.  0. 
Newmarch)  presented  the  l-'inancial 
Statement.  The  financial  jKwition 
ot  the  Group,  he  said,  was  quite 
satisfactory.  The  membership  wa> 
going  up  and  there  had  been  no  heavy 
exjien.ses  during  the  year.  Subscrip- 
tion revenue  had  amounted  to 
/L':{  l.")s.  <)d.  There  was  a  balance^f 
im  (line  over  exj^enditure  amounting 
to  /.').*{  to  carry  forward  to  next  >'ear. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the 
Committee  \yould  welcome  sugges- 
tions for  subjects  for  papers  and 
di.sciissicms.  It  was  not  very  ea>y  to 
lind  suitable  pajwrs  now  that  the 
pursuit  of  colour  work  was  so 
difiiiidt. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  U. 
McMastkr  (l^resident  of  the  Society; 
seconded  by  Colonel  \V.  Svmok,  the 
Report  and  Balance  Sheet  were 
.idopteil. 

Ou  the  motion  of  Mr.  D.  McMaster 
seconiled  by  Mr.  Scott  Bi'she,  Mr. 
T".  J.  Tritton  was  unanimously 
re-elected  ("Chairman  of  the  (rroiip. 

it  was  then  proposed  Ironi  thr 
iliair,  .md  unanimously  agreed  to. 
th.it  Mr.  J.  II.  Coote  bo  re-appointcd 
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Hon.     Secretary    and    Mr.     F.     (i. 
^fewmarch  Hon.  Treasurer. 

The  Secretary  said  that  Mr. 
^oote,  although  willing  to  continue 
5or  a  time,  was  hopeful  that  some 
sther  member  would  be  ready  to  take 
Tver  the  honorary  secretaryship. 
He  (Mr.  Coote)  considered  that  it  was 
Ji  the  interests  of  the  Group  that 
Jkere  should  be  a  periodical  change 
yi  secretary. 

Nominations  were  then  received 
or  membership  of  the  Committee, 
:wo  members  of  the  old  Committee 
"etiiing.  On  a  show  of  hands  the 
'oUo^ing  were  elected  members  : — 

Messrs.  Scott  Bushe,  John  Chear, 
^oppin,  and  Colonel  W.  Symon. 

The  Chairman,  speaking  of  Group 
LCtivities,  said  that  he  beheved  the 
'Bulletin"  had  proved  a  useful  asset 
4>  the  Group,  but  its  preparation  was 
b  strain  on  the  Secretary,  and  any 
kelp  given  in  its  preparation  would 
M  appreciated.  The  forthcoming 
Sshibition  from  America  was,  he 
vas  sure,  hkely  to  be  most  interest- 
Eig.  The  Americans  had  had  a 
better  chance  of  dealing  with  colour 
vark  during  these  last  few  years 
lian  had  workers  in  this  country. 
'Je  added  that  the  Group  was 
tntitled  to  nominate  one  member  to 
lie  Society's  Council.  Two  members 
^i  the  Committee,  Mr.  Coote  and 
limself,  were-  already  Members  of 
be  Council.  Mr.  Newmarch,  who 
Lad  represented  the  Group  on  the 
Council  hitherto,  found  himself 
Uiable  to  attend  meetings  of  the 
Council  when  these  were  held  early 
Q  the  afternoon.  He  accordingly 
ttggested  the  name  of  Mr.  Scott 
lashe.  It  was  actually  the  Com- 
Qittee  which  made  the  nomination, 
mt,  of  course,  it  would  be  guided  by 
he  choice  of  the  Annual  General 
leeting. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  name  of  Mr. 
kcott  Bushe  should  go  forward  to  the 
U>mmittee  for  nomination  to  the 
^uncil. 

This  concluded  the  Annual  General 
leeting. 

LINEMATOGRAPH     SECTION 
Annual  General  Meeting 

rIE  Annual  General  Meetmg  of 
the  Kinematograph  Section  of 
The  Royal  Photographic  Soci- 
ty  was  held  at  16,  Prince's  Gate, 
I.W.7,  on  March  20th,  1943.  at  2.30 
KUL,  with  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Newman, 
ion.  F.B.P.S.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual 
leneral  Meeting,  which  had  been 
»ublished  in  the  Journal,  were  taken 
s  read. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  S. 
ichofield,  read  the  Committee's 
teport  for  the  year  1042-43. 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 

Kinematograph   Section   for   the 

Year  1942-43 

The  past  year  has  been  one  in 
which  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  activities  of  the  Kine- 
matograph Section. 

Meetings 

Attendances  at  meetings  have  been 
most  encouraging,  and  the  Section 
ha*  noted  with  pleasure  the  increased 
number  of  visitors  from  other  allied 
organisations.  This  is  a  valuable  form 
of  publicity  which  it  is  hoped  to 
encourage.  In  addition  to  the  lectures 
themselves,  there  have  been  displays 
of  equipment,  and  these  have  given 
members  a  chance  of  handling  and 
examining  some  of  the  linest  and 
most  modem  cine  cameras  now  in 
use.  The  members  have  also  had  the 
opportunity  of  viewing  pre-release 
presentations  of  noteworthy  films, 
namely,  the  U.S.  Navy  Film  Unit's 
production  "The  Battle  of  Midway" 
(a  Technicolor  35  mm.  reproduction 
of  a  16  mm.  "Kodachrome"  film),  and 
"Malta,  G.C.",  a  film  produced  by  the 
Crown,  Royal  Air  Force  and  Army 
Film  Units.  During  the  month  of 
November,  several  meetings  of  cine 
interest  were  held  at  16,  Prince's 
Gate,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  of  Scientific  Workers ; 
these  were  well  attended  by  members 
of  the  Section.  Two  very  successful 
meetings  were  held  with  the  Colour 
Group. 

A  list  of  the  meetings  which  have 
been  held  approximately  at  monthly 
intervals  is  shown  at  the  foot  of  the 
report. 

Committee 

At  the  1942  Annual  Cieneral  Meet- 
ing of  the  Section  the  following 
Committee  was  appointed  : — 

Chairman  :    A.  S.  Newman,  Hon. 

F.R.P.S. 
Hon.     Secretary  :        S.     Schofield, 

F.R.P.S. 
Actnig  Jnusitrn  :     \\       H.     H.ac  k- 

lock.  F.R.P.S. 
Committee  :  P.  W.  Harris,  F.R.P.S., 

R.   H.   Cricks.    F.R.P.S.,   G.   H. 
.  Sewell,    A.R.P.S.,    T.    S.    Lutas, 

A.R.P.S.,     Dr.     H.     Mandiw.ill, 

F.R.P.S.,       C.       W.       Watkins. 

A.R.P.S.,    G.    C.    Weston,    Won. 

F.R.P.S. 

Membership 

During  the  year  membership  has 
steadily  increased,  and  i->  lunv  145. 

Members  on  Active  Service 

Many  members  (»t  \hv  Sei  lion  are 
now  serving  with  the  Forces  m 
photographic  ami  other  capacities,  or 
are  otherwise   engaged   in   the   War 


effort,  and  the  Committee,  which  has 
endeavoured  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  movements  ot  the  members,  has 
learnt  from  time  to  time  of  the 
excellent  work  that  they  are  now 
carrying  out  on  the  various  battle 
fronts. 

Representation  on  the  Committee 
of  the  Federation  of  Cine  Societies 

.  Mr.  T.  S.  Lutas  and  Mr.  F.  P. 
Bamitt,  were  elected  to  represent 
the  Section  on  the  Committee  of  the 
Cine  Federation. 

Visits 

A  visit  was  paid  by  members  to 
the  Department  of  Cinematography 
at  the  i  larrow  Technical  School. 

Publicity 

Every  effort  is  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  give  the  activities  of  the 
Section  as  much  publicity  as  possible, 
and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that 
reports  of  meetings  are  regularly 
appearing  in  technical  and  cine 
Ir^ess.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  to  publish  regularly  in  the 
Journal  abstracts  of  cine  interests. 

Questionnaire  to  Members 

A  questionnaire  which  endeav- 
oured to  ascertain  the  requirements 
and  activities  of  members  was  cir- 
cularised. A  high  proportion  of 
members  replied,  and  the  informa- 
tion thus  gained  has  been  of  consider- 
able help  to  the  Committee  in  framing 
the  activities  of  the  Section. 

Technical  Advice  Bureau 

A  service  for  giving  technical  in- 
formation was  introduced  sonie 
months  ago.  This  scheme  has  been 
very  much  appreciated  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  many  enquiries  have  been 
received. 

Film  Criticism  Service 

A  film  ( riticism  committee  has 
been  appointed,  and  members  have 
been  invited  to  submit  films  for 
criticism.  1-ilms  received  in  this  way 
»ire  returned  to  their  owners  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  accompanied 
by  a  written  criticism  signed  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 
To  date  this  scheme  lias  met  with 
little  response,  but  this  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  present  film  S|ipply 
situation. 

Bulletin 

The  Committee  realised  that  a 
bulletin  giving  members  current  in- 
formation on  kine  matters  would  be 
very  much  apprecialetl,  but  the  issue 
of  such  a  pul)lication  is  prohibited 
by  war-time  conditions. 
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Aims  of  the  Group 

The  Committee  ^ent  considerable 
time  in  discussing  the  aims  of  the 
Section,  and  these  have  now  been 
defined  as  follows  : 

(1)  To  hold  meetings  to  rt;ad  ami 
discuss  a)mmunicutious. 

(2)  To  hold  exhibitions  of  films, 
ctiuipment,  etc.,  of  cine  interest. 

(3)  To  invite  members  to  semi 
their  films  for  criticism  by  a 
special  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

(4)  To  create  and  to  maintain  a 
library  of  films  and  or  co-operate 
with  other  bodies  having  similar 
aims. 

(6)  To  encourage  cine  research  and 
to  give  advice  and  information 
to  members. 

(6)  To  encourage  the  use  of  kinc- 
matography  as  an  educational 
medium. 

The  object  of  publishing  tliese  aims 
in  the  Annual  Report  is  to  give  mem- 
bers an  idea  of  the  aims  to  which  the 
Committee  is  striving. 

Improvement    to    Projection 
Facilities 

The  Committee  has  been  ver>  con- 
scious of  the  inadequate  projection 
facilities  at  16,  Prince's  Gate,  and 
while  it  is  realised  that  major  altera- 
tions are  not  possible,  it  has  been 
decided  to  improve  b^-  improvised 
methods  tiie  facilities  now  available. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  alterations  will 
be  completed  within  a  very  short 
while. 

Honorary  Fellowship 

The  Comnfittec  of  the  Section  ap- 
preciates the  action  of  the  Council  in 
conferring  the  Honorary'  Fellowship 
on  two  figures  well  known  to  members 
of  the  Section,  namely,  Mr.  (i.  C. 
Weston,  our  newly-appointed  Treas- 
urer, and  Mr.  Cecil  Hep  worth,  tiie 
pioneer  lilm  worker. 

We  congratulate  these  gentlemen 
on  the  receipt  of  this  well-merited 
recognition  of  their  services  to  photo- 
graphy and  kinematography. 

Appreciation 

'Lhe  Commit  tec.  would  like  In 
acknowledge  with  grateful  lii.mks 
the  services  ol  all  those  who  ha\e 
contributed  papers  and  lei:turc.s  dur- 
ing the  paj;t  year,  also  tlie  services  of 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  our  projeiitiouist. 
who  has  always  bet;n  "i)resent  and 
correct"  at  the  meetings  held  at  IG, 
Prince's  (iate. 


In  conclusion,  the  Committee 
would  like  to  express  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  their  chairman, 
Mr.  A.  S.  Newman,  whose  untiring 
energy  and  inspiring  leadership  have 
been  directed  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Sertion. 

Signed  on  behalj  oj  the  Committee, 

G.  C.  Weston. 
Percy  W.  Harris. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  meml>ers 
had  any  comments  or  suggestions 
to  make  on  the  activities  of  the 
Section  during  the  last  year,  and  for 
its  improvement  in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Peter  llennessy  wished  to  pro- 
pose a  ver>'  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Committee  and  to  all  members 
who  had  helped  them.  He  hoped 
they  would  continue  their  very 
successful  programme  in  the  coming 
3'ear.  They  had  ilone  admirable  work. 

Mr.  D.  McMaster  seconded  the  vote 
of  thanks,  wliich  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  in  the 
Section  when  it  started.  It  had  been 
through  many  difficulties,  and  he 
began  to  think  that  it  would  die,  but 
it  had  been  greatly  resuscitated, 
which  was  due  to  the  Honorary'  Sec- 
retary. Thanks  were  due  to  him  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Sec- 
tion- -at  least,  that  wiis  his  own 
opinion. 

Mr.  Schofield,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
in  replying,  said  that  when  he 
attended  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing last  year,  he  had  done  so  as  a 
comparative  stranger,  and  he  was 
more  than  surprised  when  he  was 
iu\ited  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the 
Section,  but  he  hail,  however,  under- 
taken these  duties,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
from  whom  he  had  always  received 
the  utmost  co-operation,  an  ambi- 
tious programme  had  been  carried 
out.  He  also  added  a  word  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Blacklock,  who  had  carried 
out  the  duties  of  Treiisurer  during  the 
year.  Mr.  Hlackh)ck  had  always  been 
ready,  together  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Connnittee,  to  give  advice 
and  help,  and  no  one  realised  more 
than  he  how  this  had  contributed  to 
the  success  dI  the  Section's  activities. 

Mr.  Scholielil  said  that  he  hoped 
thai  tlie  membership  of  the  Section 
wmilil  increase  still  further,  and  he 
\va>  hoping  that  he  wuuld  be  able  to 
announce  at  the  next  Annual  (ieneral 
Meeting  a  membership  of  at  least  200. 

The  statement  of  accounts  was 
I  hen  present  eil. 


Statement  of  Aceounts,  1942 

Rbcsiptb  £ 

To  Balaaoe  at  lat  January,  1M2 ...  49 

„  SutMcriptions      t§ 

£76 

BKwmuiTUMe  £ 

Kineniatograph  Year  Book,  etc  ...  1 

Stutionery  and  Printing    & 

I«eclure  Expenses              1 

l>o8tage8  and  Telephone    7 

Typing          ...         ...         ...        ...  & 

Sundries       ...         ...         ...        ...  1 

Hire  of  Theatre  for  85  nun.  pro- 
gramme. 16/12/42           12 

Balance  at  December  Slst,  1M£, 
£01  .  188  .  8d. 

•Less    amount    paid    in    1043 

£18  .  14s  .  Od 42 

£76 

•  ■«  Am 

•  •• 

...  8 

...  1 

...  1 


•Theatre  Hire 
I«ecture  Expense  ... 
Postages  and  Tdephones 

Printing      

Typing 
Sundries 


£18 


(Signed)  H.  H.  BLaCDXXX.ifitffif  7 

1  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vt 
and  received  all  explanations  I  have  xc 
and  certify  the  foregoing  statezoent 
correct. 

(Signed)  T.  S.  l,\ 

Mr.  McMaster  moved  thai 
report  and  accounts  be  accepte< 
Watkins  seconded  and  it  was  ca 

Election  of  Gommittee 

The  Hon.  Secretary  said  ii 
decided  to  hold  an  election  fc 
Officers  and  Committee,  anc 
Scrutineers,  Mr.  Dudley  Job] 
Hon.  F.R.P.S.,  and  Miss  F.  Goldi 
had  reported  that  the  following 
elected  : — 

Chairman  :    A.  S.  Newman, 

F.R.P.S.  (unopposed). 
Treasurer  :     G.  C.   Weston, 

F.R.P.S.  (unopposed). 
Hon.    Secretary  :        S.    Sch 

F.R.P.S.  (unopposed). 
Committee  :  R.  H.  Cricks.  F.I 

Percy  W.  Harris,  F.R.P.; 

Mandiwall,     F.R.P.S..     G 

Sewell,     A.R:P.S..     F.     ^ 

I.  D.  Wratten. 

Forty-three  ballot  papers 
submitted,  one  of  whicli  wa 
qualified.  The  report  was  sigi 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Dudley  Job 
and  Miss  F.  Goldsmith. 

This  concluded  the  business 
Annual  Genoral  MJeeting. 


Hay,  1943] 
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Meetings  arranged  by  the  Kine- 

matograph    Section    during    the 

Year  1942-43 

June  26.  "The  Instructional  Film." 
by  K.  H.  Cricks.  F.R.P.S. 

July  24.  "Early  Days  of  Cinemato- 
graphy," by  A.  S.  Newman.  lion. 
F.R.P.S. 

October  17.  "Cinematography  in 
War  Time/'  No.  1.  "I'intcrtaining 
His  Majesty's  Forces  with  \i\  mm. 
I'ilm,"  by  Alexander  Victor. 

November  14.  "Cinematography  in 
War  Time/'  No.  2.  "The  Work  oi 
the  U.S.  Nav>'  Film  Unit/'  by 
Lt.  M.  K.  Armistead,  U.S.N. 

December  19.  "Cinematography  in 
War  Time/'  No.  3.  "The  ikitish 
Wax  Correspondent  in  Action."  by 
a  Newsreel  Cameraman. 

=  January-    IG.      "The   Film   and    the 

t'  Dynamics  of  Living  Matter/'  by 
Profesj»or  j.  Yule  Bogue. 

■  Februar\'  20th.  "Cinematography  in 
War  Time/'  No.  4.  "Film  Making 
with  the  K.A.F."  by  St^uadron 
Leader  £.  Baird. 

March  20.  "Hollywood  from  Within." 
"The  Relationship  Between  Direc- 
tor  and    Cameraman/'    by    Wm. 
;     Wyler  and  Wm.  V.  Skall. 

MINIATURE  CAMERA  GROUP 
Annual  General  Meeting 

^T^HE  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
J^  the  Miniature  Camera  Group  uf 
the  Society-  was  held  at  16, 
I^rince's  Gate,  S.W.7,  on  Saturday, 
March  27th.  1943,  Mr.  Percy  W. 
Harris  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  was  in 
October,  1936,  that  a  special  meeting 
was  called  at  the  old  premises  in 
Russell  Square  to  discuss  miniature 
matters,  and  the  i^esident.  Dr. 
Spencer,  at  the  end  of  the  meeting 
announced  that  a  discussion  would 
take  place  as  to  the  advisabihty  ol 
starting  a  Miniature  Camera  (>roup 
in  the  Society.  At  this  discussion  it 
was  agreed  to  form  such  a  group,  and, 
after  much  argument,  a  large 
majority  agreed  that  the  delinition 
of  "miniature"  should  be  a  camera 
taking  a  negative  not  larger  than 
six  square  inches. 

The  first  Annual  General  Mottling 

was  held  in  the  following  February, 

and     the     provisional     Committee. 

elected    at    the    first    Meeting,    was 

confirmed.     Now,  in  1943,  they  were 

bolding  their  seventh  Annual  (ieneral 

Meeting.     In  spite  of  the  war  th(^ 

Group  was  in  a  healthy  position,  both 

with    regard     to    membership    and 

finance,    lie  wished  to  pay  trihiitc  t( 

the  energy  and  enthusiastic  work  ol 

the  Hon.  Secretary,  Colonel  Symon. 

Ilie    Secretaryship    of    the    GriMip 


in  vol  veil  a  good  deal  of  work  whiih 
had  been  very  well  carried  out  by 
Cohmel  Symon.  and  he  wished,  on 
behalf  of  the  Group,  to  tender  their 
grateful  thanks.  lie  hoped  Colonel 
Symon  would  remain  Secretary  for 
many  long  years  to  come  (Applause). 

The  Hon.  Skckktarv  (Colonel 
Symon)  then  g.«ve  his  report. 

lion.  Secretary's  Report 

At  the  end  of  1941  the  membcrshii) 
of  the  Ciroup  was  104.  During  1942 
29  of  the  old  members  droppeil  out 
for  one  reason  or  another,  but  99  new 
members  joined  the  Grouj).  i  regret 
to  report  that  during  the  year  twr) 
members,  namch'.  Prince  Cliirasaki 
and  Mr.  A.  F.  W.  Tabor,  have  died. 
Thi;  inernborship,  therefore,  at  the 
end  of  1942  w.is  2:}2,  a  net  gain  of  (i8. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  at  the 
last  Annual  (ieneral  Meeting,  a 
proposal  w.is  put  forward  by  .Mr. 
Sluirni.Mn,  antl  carried,  tiiat  postal 
portfolios  should  be  formed  within 
the  Group,  and  the  Committee  was 
asked  to  draw  up  the  necessary 
scheme  and  rules  for  getting  these 
portfolios  into  working  existeiue. 

Circulars,  approved  by  the  t'oni- 
niittec,  were  sent  out  early  in  May, 
1942,  to  all  existing  members  and, 
subse(]uently,  to  all  new  members. 
The  response  was  above  expectation, 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  five 
circles  of  fifteen  members  each  had 
been  formed  and  were  in  operation. 
All  the^e  circles  are  now  rinining  two 
portfolios  each.  Each  circle  was 
supplied  with  the  necessary  gear,  this 
beini;  paid  lor  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
(iroup. 

'J'he  two  best  prints,  according  to 
voting,  of  each  round  oi  ea(  h  ( irde 
are  being  exhibited. 

1   have  to  thank  the   Hon.   Secre- 
taries of  the  circle.^  lor  their  help  in. 
getting  tht^  portfolios  ^tjirted  up  and 
runfling. 

Since  the  beginning  of  t!io  ]^re>ent 
year  more  applications  to  ii^in 
l>ort  folios  have  been  received,  a 
sixth  ( ircle  l»as  therefore  been  f«iinieil 
anil  this  is  aliiMdy  <»0  per  ii.iii 
conipl(?te. 

It  wa:>  only  po-^sible  to  arrange  li;r 
tvM^  lectnit";  since  the  la>t  ,\niiiial 
General  Meeting,  namely,  the  Uctnves 
held  in  January  and  ieljrnary  liiis 
year,  liut  I  Ik  re  was  a  joint  ni<  ctin;; 
with  the  Colour  (ironi>  in  Jnl\.  194-. 

I'or  the  Annual  l-.\iiibili'»n  ot  tiu- 
Miniatuii-  (anura  (Imup  '  'i  ihe  vt  ar 
194:}.  i\:\  Uirnibers  M;!-niiltetl  '27«i 
JM  int>.  ol  llii'.sv  I  in  l:,i\  e  i>een  ^elei  led 
)  l<»r  h.m^inj^.  A  \ei\-  >ati>!.»«  liir\ 
rcMilt  consideriiij;  the  dilln  iiUii-^ 
under  whiiii  nicnd'ei.-,  h.ive  to  svoik 
the.ie  il.ivs. 


It  is  regretted  that,  owing  to  paper 
shortage,  a  separate  catalogue  for  the 
Miniature  Camera  Group  Exhibition 
could  not  be  produced,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  a  list  of  the  prints 
accepted  and  hung,  together  with  a 
report  of  the  criticisms,  will  appear 
in  either  the  April  or  May  number  of 
the  /i'tiynul. 

ihe  outliH)k  of  the  Gnjup  seems 
viTy  good,  judging  from  the  number 
ol  new  members  who  have  already 
joined  this  year. 

(Signed)  W.  C.  Sv.MON, 

Hon.  Secretary, 
Miniatute  Camera  Group. 
March  27th,  1943. 

Financial  Report 

The  Hon.  Trkasurkr  (Mr.  R.  H. 
Lawton)  said  that  the  balance 
brought  forward  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  £108  17s.  9d.,  subscrip- 
tions receiveil  amounted  to  £,"64  lis., 
p(;stage  on  Exhibition  returns 
£l  7s.  2d.,  making  a  total  of  £'174 
15s.  lid.  On  the  expenditure  side, 
postages  cost  /4  lOs.  9d.,  stationery 
/29  4s.  7d.,  which  included  all  the 
portfolio  sundries,  fibre  cases  £5  8s., 
blocks  for  Exhibition  purposes 
£19  ;js.  4d.,  honorariums  to  one  or 
two  mendjers  £4  4s.,  making  a  total 
ot  £02  10s.  8d.,  leaving  a  balance  in 
hand  of  £112  5s.  .Sd. 

Statement  of  Accounts,  1942 

Ri:C'KJU>TS  C     i.  d. 

Ti)  Baliincf  at  l^t  Jiuiuary,  1U42  108  17  9 

,,  Sub^^.TiI)tU)^s             64  11  U 

,,  l'ost,ii:v.'   on    Exhibit  iun    Re- 
turn-;            ...         ...         ...  17  2 


£174 

15 

11 

lCx»'K.N'I>iri"RE 

£ 

5. 

d. 

Jiy  rust.i^jcs 

4 

lU 

U 

,,    St.ltiiMKTV   ...                    

2tt 

4 

7 

..  I'ihrc  C;l«i.s  fur  Pi«>tal  Circles 

.0 

8 

0 

..   niiicks  foi  Ki'ivirt  oi  \\\h\h\- 

ti'iu 

jy 

3 

4 

,,  A>.ii>t.nuc 

4 

4 

U 

,.   M;i1.i:ii«> 

112 

5 

8 

- 

£174 

15 

11 

(Sii:ni-«1)  R.  1£.  l.AWTON', 
-7lli  .\/.i/i/:,  I'Jl:;  lion.  Trcanurfr. 

Klection  of  Committee 

1  hi-  (  haikm.v.n  -;aid  that  the 
pre-eni  Committee  had  l>ecn  in 
jittiic  ji>r  ihe  l.i-.t  threi^  years,  with 
ihr  e\iei»iion  t>i  the  change  in  the 
IbMunMiy  Secret. try.  l>r.  Olaf  Hloch 
.nid  1  >r.  >|»enter  li.id  notified  him 
tli;it  \\\v\  did  n«it  desire  re 
n<iniinaUii]L.  luo  names  had  been 
put  I'iru.iid  to  till  tlie  vac;Micies,  Mr. 
I".  H.  Slj.irm.'iii  (A.^Miciate).  the  lion. 
Seir«-l;My  <»t  t  iiele  A.  and  Mr.  K.  11. 
M.f.(.n.  lion.  Secretary,  Circle  H.     It 
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>\iis  Mr.  Sh.irin.tii  v\)io  jMit  f<>r\\  ii<l 
tli(*snt{K<-stifiii  tlijt  tticici  in  lc'8>iiiiiii(l 
Lk*  irc;iU'<l  rii  tin-  l.i<>t  Aiirni.il 
'jfiier.il  Mfclinji.  .1  'ii^^ji-Unii  ■••.  In-li 
li.id  liict  \Mtl)  KT'Mt  ->ii<  '  <-»*•  i  !;•  !•- 
wiTi-  III/  iitljrr  ri'iiiiiu.iti'iii- 

Mr.  MiKi  11.1  i»  iin*i»;-.irl.  Mr  in  1  h 
SIM  f  ill  (!(.'( I,  ili'it  Mr.  >i)i;iriii.tii  .iriil  Mi. 
Ma>«i>n  \n-  f\rt  \f*i  111  tilt  ^  •Miiiiiit t»  ••. 
vshiili  u.f>  '.rii'il.  .ii:il  'J:«-  <  'iiii- 
miltc'f  u.i    II-  ♦It.  iiil  ,1     |i.ili*v..-  . 

Me:,-.r.-,.  I'l-i.  \  W.  II. .111^.  !■  K  !'.>  . 
Slanh-v  \V.  liiAsl.i.  1  [<!'>.  I  i.'- 
Mori.  \l.  \V.  I.lj.lim>i«.ii.-.  I'. In  r.>  . 
Mrssrs.  K.  II.  J.irAt<iii,  l-.K  P.S  ,  l). 
McMast«.T.  r.K.r.S..^.  \^.  .M.n  .ilpiiu  . 
I-J.Si-..  11  S.  Nrwi.oml.r-.  1  K.l'.^., 
K.  H.  M.isi.ii.  i'.iul  ^)iiill;»l.crr, 
i'.K.i'.S..  !•.  H.  Siiann.in.  ami  C'.l. 
VV.  (..  Syiiioii,  .\  l<.I'.>. 

Representative  on  (Council 

'Ihc  ClIAIKM  \.\   IiaMIlV^  IriM-M  cl'i  Inl 

to  tlu,"  (.oiiinil  ul  tlic  >iMi«ty,  uiulcr 
Articlt!  ol  Assoi.ialioii  41,  iln'  (irmip 
wus  askrd  to  clct  t  a  iii'-iiilM-r  to 
horvc  on  tin;  C'ouik  il.  lie  projMisccI 
from  the  th.iir  that  Coloiu'l  Syinon 
\h:  noniiiiatcd  as  the  (in^iips  rcprc 
hciit.'itivf  oil  the  OjiiiRil.  I  hi.-^  \'. .is 
stH:oiidf(l  hy  Mr.  K.  II.  .Ma>.()N  ami 
carricf.!. 

Su^IicstionK 

The  CiiAiKMAN  said  that  it  would 
assist  till'  C'oininitt('<r  it  inciiihcr:* 
would  put  hirw.ird  >ut^.!4i'stioii»  tnr 
future  IcLtuus.  A  suin.->.slul  dis- 
i  ur^sion  w.js  held  rey.irdm^  the  pti>t- 
v\ar  mini.ituie  (aiiiera.  .md  it  was 
Mi^gcbted  that  there  r.iiould  l>e  a 
cunliiiuatioiL  ot  that  disi  us^ioii  iroin 
the  point  ot  view  ol  the  -Jin.  s<piare 
eaiiieiMs  with  uleas  lor  j)Ost  war 
iiuproveiiieiits.  1  hen  thi-rceould  l>e 
a  diseussioii  on  the  .u  i  i'*.snrie>  h»r 
usi^  in  <.oii|Uiu  tioii  with  uiiiiiatuK- 
tanieras.  I  lieM-  iiu'ctiu^s  were  a 
gotul  opport  unity  l<>r  telling  th<- 
inanulact  uiels  what  w.e.  \Miiii};  and 
wliut  ]>h(it(i;^r.iphers  woiiKl  id;c.  1  he 
uianuiuetuiers  lu^teiK'd  (airtiiily  t>i 
the  point.**  i.iiM'd  at  le-^poM•-:l'll■ 
uieetin^^s  with  rej^.iid  in  puMi« 
iei]uirenK'nts.  C'olnnei  Syni<»n  would 
lie  very  ph'.ised  to  ri-i  eivi*  lioni 
uieinlM-i>.  aiiN  ul«•.l>^  l«ii  Icitiiii  .  .-.iiil 
dls(  us^ion-   Ml  the  hit  nt<- 

Wltli  ii:;.!ii[  III  pu.>.tal  pii  I  loliu--. 
the  .'lixth  lUih-  wa»  jinw  tin  pi  r  « i  nt 
eoiupU-li".  >«lii>uM  thr  niiini'rr'ihip 
l>e  iiKicei-d  li'  twentv  i.i  .-hiinld 
waiting  111  ■  l'(  liMUied  .  I  i[iii|<!'ie!il 
was  a\  .ul  •  I  'II-  l.  >i  1 1ll-  si\i  ii  1  iri  U-.  l>;ii 
illlfnullv  ir..;.:l:l  l'i>-  «  \ [>i  1 1-  !ii  e^.1  ii- 
pinviilnii;  loi  iiiliue  .■-■li-.  \\  h.i' 
did  nirinhei  <  Ii  i  I  .d<t  ..i  i-i>ii.<  iiil, 
the  imiiil'i  1  .hi|»  111  iwt'ni  \    . 

Ml.  Ilh.'-ii.\  -.lid  ill-  W'Uiid  1«;.;'. cl 
M'ein;:      ihf      imnil't  i      i.ii«d      .il'cve 


tiltt-i-ii  iheriiiiml  t>io!{  .t  Imn;  (inir, 
ami  \Nheii  till'  tir>t  ]■'. i-  . ir  si\  LMtiis 
h  III  liafi  tht-ir  -.ly  tli<-  ol  iicl  -.  had  Vrrv 
iitiji-leli  on  whii  !i  to  I 'jMiinciit .  Ih- 
-ii^'L'«--ti-d  till-  w.iitiii-.;  h-t  w.i>.  tlic 
i'ltii  r  ;iltiiii.itiM- 

Mi.  mi\Iv-ma\  al-i>  ihoimhl  it 
Im'IO  I  1.,  ii;i\i-  A-iUiri^  li-t--  )l  the 
:i«  •  ■■■ -..ii  \  f  piiprii' li*  .'.iilil  ill- 
'.'i!  ii:i''l 

Mr  l.w.  i'i\  ..i.-i  <  «.:i.:.«l  >\"M'i.\ 
.i;-«.  ihiiiiLjli'  li.'-  iii'-iiii'i:- -hip  <it  ilic 
■  iiiii-  -l.niild  i'l-  i-)nii::'-'i  til  l!ft«-<ii. 
.iiiij  It  w.i-  lhu-«  a^i'i-iil. 

.Mr.  .M'  Ma->ii  K  ■'ii.i^.i^f-ii-d  th.it 
thi-M-  -liDiiM  u«-  niDii  niet-tin:.;-*  umh-r 
till-  :evi-  "t  th'"  -MniMtun-  Canier.i 
(•rmjli      .M'l-t  Ml  Jill'  nihi-r  <lriiuj>'»  in 


the  Soi  K'ly  liad  li.id  tiuite  a  nur 
ol  lilt-el ini^s,  and  the  Kineniatog; 
Set  tiMii.  whif.h  w<f«  morihund  a! 
two  yeiir-<  ago.  Iiad  Ix'uinic  oneul 
ino«»t  ai  tive  diirin;.;  the  la'jt  yedf. 
tliiiUglit  the  Miniature  Camera  Gi 
should  .-^poiiMir,  it  p<j3'<ilile.  at  1 
h.dl  a  il'^zen  meetings. 

1  he  C  IIAIKMAN  a»ked  if  iiitrm 
woulil  prefer  to  hold  the  inetHinj 
the  even  mi;  rather  than  Satiii 
alierinnin.  l-'rum  tlie  lack  of  c 
nient  the  Chairiiiaii  interred  : 
nieniher."*  jj re  1  erred  Sal  unlay  al 
noon  meetings  uiuler  pre! 
ciri.uin-t.inees. 

Ihi^  eoiK lulled  tlie  tornial  blLOl 
<if  the  .\nnual  General  Meeting. 


THE    BOOKSHEL 


Document        Photof^raphy     In- 

dividu.d  (■f>i)yin«;  and  M.i.-s  Jvei  t>^dln}.^ 
liy  H.  \\  .  ( ineiiwfiixl.  Lomli^n  :  Tlw 
I'lK.il  l'rev-».  I.td.    I'rii  e  Ts.  lid. 

I  )o<  uineiit  ])hotii;4r.iphv  is  a  hraih  li 
lit  icpyiii^  piiin.irily  dealing  wilh 
lil.K  k-.ind-white  line  sul>jeet>«.  while 
(i)j)\inv;  itsell  i-v  utlt-n  luoked  ui»on 
as  a  >nnple  Itram  h  ol  photogr.ipliy,  so 
it  (  oines  as  a  surj)ri:^e  to  many  tli.it 
till-  pn'i)aratiiin  of  .ideinuite  duj>li- 
i  ,ite>^  ol  a  .mTIi-s  ol  dor.uments  is 
nothinj.:  hkr  as  -Niniitlc  j^  they 
tlKMiirht  .V  pcni'^.d  tit  ihis  hook, 
rinwnn^  lo  l.'it)  pajie-»  p.u  ked  with 
inloiination,  will  <leniiin-.1r.iie  the 
ni.inv  sideil  nalun-  ol  the  prohlenis 
.md  inethod>invi>lvi-il,  and  a  I  lhe>.nne 
tinu  e\}>l.iin  in  .i  -simple  .mil  Iu<  id 
III. inner  Imw  the  Ih-i  ri'>.nlis  i.tii  In- 
iil'l.iini-il 

.\.-  the  >ill'  tillr  Midi'  .iU»,  iiielhiuU 
.ipphi.iiilc  111  till-  .ini.ili-ur  .ne  dealt 
with  .diMi.n'-idi'  till-  i  (MiniH'Ti  i.il  ni.i>^i 
I'll 'ih;-  111  111  ti-'  hiiiipi'-  .  i'lll  till'  de^ 
illp!l'Ml''  f't  .ipp  I  I  .it  li-.  .:i«-  Uipt 
^ip.il.'lr,  \\l.:ir  the  h.'-ii  iii'l.ii!-N  nl 
jMii'i'   m.;    ..I"-.    • 't    'I'Ml-e.    thr   ''iillle. 

\il  .\  .iii.il'i'-  iiiitlii'd-  :iri-  Inlly 
di-'i  I  il'i-.j  li-'i  s..  rhiil.i-,1.11 .  niudii 
all  1\  KMhii  1(1  I'l:. I  iii'.Mli\i->  .md 
mil  !••  '  I  •I'Viiii;.  riiiii-'h  pi.n  li.  f  .md 
,i|»j- ■.  1 .  !  11-  .ill  .-.d'-- in.ili!\'  I  li--'  iil'i-il. 
Im;!  I  i'v  I'!:'  ;.  I  ;  I  ■  • '  i!|i  li  \  n!  ill-  l'..^Il>^ 
.i\  .lll.l  1 -II-.    li   li!(  11-  I-   ll.l -^   I  I'-li    TlM'if   In 

■  Mlir    •  .1  !  ill..I~.    •■•}",  I! l.U    I  .   nil  1",:  ■    111  lie 

ixiii  )\\  n      I'll  (-.       -lu  li      .1-      I  Ih-      I  ihii 
.ml.'iii.il.  .lilMi  II.-  '■  ?  l.iTi-  i^  nu  ni«-iitMn 
III   •  '■■     \iiiii  i.   -11    \li-  ].»  Iilc  -  .iiiier.e-. 
. ■!    \\  .,",1  !■   -.i'\ I  1  ■ '      1  ■    ii:  ■  -I'l-!  I'l !■  -n   m 
I  ".I  I'  l«^il    -■■nIiiu; :  ■■■  I  hi-    l.i'  I    I  li.il 

i!  le'i-  .-■  ■.  ■  i  MiK  ii  I  ■  ■  1  \  It;-.:  i  ..t:  i  ■-•  di  -ra- 
\\i::i  .1  •  .<ii\ri1rd  iS.i  ..  ::■  •  i:.t-  i  .\".\'  i-i 
I  •  I  \j>!.m.i  i|.  I  Mil  sill  1 1  I.  .iiMi  I  ■  --  .iri' 
iM.idi  >i<  .ipi",  .11  r.itiiei  iiiiiie  hinMi-d 
I".     ■  I'll    il;..;   liir  Ve\li-Wil    li.is  tmind 


in  prai  tical  work,  in  wliieh  documi 
from  .">.■  3  up  to  2nxl0  inches 
regularly  copied.  When  descri! 
the  u^e  of  miniature  cameras,  tl 
is  no  reference  to  the  minial 
re  Ilex,  such  as  the  Kine  Hxai 
w  hich  is  really  one  of  the  most  s 
able  cameras  for  amateur  mi 
lojn-ing. 

i^e.spite  a  careful  search  no 
commendations  have  been  fo: 
w  hich  could  l)e  criticised,  except pc 
My  the  sugj^esiion  that  whencopj 
halftone  illustrations  ttie  lens  sho 
be  stoppetl  down  to  fj64  to  introd 
ditlraction.  and  so  eliminate  the  i 
structure.  While  there  may  be 
harm  in  doing  so,  experience  1 
shown  that  it  is  unnecessary ;  alltl 
is  leijuired  l)eing  to  control  the  o 
tiast,  as  fully  explained  by  3 
(ireenwood. 

One  important  omission  is  * 
ii'len-m  e  to  the  preparation  of 
nun.  po-^itive  prints  from  vuct 
negatives.  No  doubt  this  is  bccaa 
the  prep.iration  of  positives  in  shd 
lengths  is  tedious,  and  their  prejrf 
lion  in  bulk rc<iuires specialised appi 
aliis,  but  some  mention  of  where' 
obi.iin  such  copies  is  of  importanp 
I  he  neeessity  for  consulting  posiW 
I opie^.  when  freijuent  reference 
leipiiied,  and  carefully  preser\'ingu 
neg.itives,  is  stres.sed  in  the  section c 
pre.servatiim  of  records. 

Altogether,  this  is  a  coniprehena^ 
iclcreiu  e  and  instruction  book,  ^^ 
will  be  of  immense  beiietit  to  ever 
one  interested  in  document  pho* 
grapliy  whether  amateur  or  pj 
le-^Monal.  The  Focal  Press  area! 
to  be  complimented  on  a  nicelv* 
up  and  printed  book,  free  fromerrff 

l\  J.    iRITTON 
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E    R.P.S.    LIBRARY 


te  of  Pbotographlc  Boc 

ay  of  the  R.P.S.  is  one  o£ 
y'b  major  assets,  but 
ny  valuable  and  exten- 
it  complete. 

be  teued  that  quite  a 
scarce  books,  pamphlets 
licols  OB  photography, 
Id  be  of  value  to  our 
I  be  lost  in  the  paper  sal- 
Photogtaphy  is  so  young 
iis  publications  (all  being 
v  1S39J  will  not  altract 
tlention  when  waste  paper 
and  checked,  and  yet  it  is 


ks.  Periodicals  and  Libraries 
There  have  been  several  cases  of 
valuable  private  cotlectioos  being 
sent  for  pulping,  dispersed  at  auction 
sales,  or  lost  track  of,  to  the  perman- 
ent detriment  of  photographic  his- 
torical  or  bibliographical  research. 
As  an  instance,  where  is  the  collection 
formed  by  W.  J.  Harrison  ?  Judging 
from  his  "Contributions  io  the 
Bibliography  of  Photography,"  pub- 


lished in  Phot.  Ntais,  1886-1888,  he 
must  have  had  a  unique  collectioa  of 
(a)  books  and  (b)  periodicals  on 
phot<^!raphy.  and  a  largo  index  of 
references  to  (t)  articles  on  photo- 
graphy published  in  non-photo- 
graphic journals,  and  {d)  books  illus- 
trated with  early  photographs.  The 
series  of  articles  in  Phot.  News  deals 
only  with  (a)  and  {!•]  ;  (c)  and  (i) 
were  announced  but  apparently 
never  published.  The  manuscript 
may  still  cxi^t  in  his  collection  of 
books  ;    but  where  is  it  now  f 

The  Librarv  Committeb,  R.P.S. 
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W,   nay,   often   i 


■sible. 


n  the  S.P.S.  and  ether 
^photographic  publications. 
sgfthe  R.P.S..  secretaries 
clubs,  etc.,  are  therefore 
:i  nested  to  be  on  the  look- 
ly  (i.e.,  pre- 1900)  printed 
laling  with  photography, 
)ok3,  but  also  trade  pam- 
catalogues,  instruction 
..  and  to  send  full  particu- 
{.P.S. 

3  are  in  doubt  whether  to 
ial  for  the  R.P.S.,  it  is 
:hat  they  should  consult 
catalogues  of  the  period - 
loks  in  the  R.P.S.  Library 
in  Phot.  Journal.  75,  1935, 
I,  and  79,  1939,  between 
d  SSB).  Every  item  not 
can  be  coasidered  as  rare, 
not  easily  accessible.  In 
I  English  and  foreign  war- 
icals  (1914-18,  1939-1943) 
saved,  bccau-se  only  lim- 
s  of  these  issues  have  been 
1  it  is  difficult  to  &11  gaps 
and  wiU  be  sdU  more  so 

vely,  in  the  absence  of  the 
"A*  Photographic  Journal 
readers  are  invited  to 
te  with  the  Society. 
iUing  the  gaps,  the  R.P.S. 
hes  to  accumulate  several 
{lish  and  American  war- 
fiaphic  periodicals  (includ- 
•hotograpMc  Journal)  for 
31  continental  onc.^  after 
cause  we  frequently  have 
the  exchange  mettiod  for 
ailous  journals. 
.  be  emphasised  that  this 
'  restricted)  accumulation 
^per  does  not  impede  to 
lable  d^ree  the  national 

X    drive,    as    it    is    an 
woll-coasidered  policy 

if  anyone  hears  of  tlie 
iispirsal  of  a  collection  «f 
■riodicaU  on  photography, 
mlify  the  R.P.S.   at  once. 


The  photographic  world  in  general 
and  British  manufacturing  circles  in 
particular  have  suffered  a  severe  loss 
in  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  William 
Robert  Webb,  of  "The  Glen."  Green 
Lane.  Northwoo<l,  Middlesex,  and  a 
Director  of  Koilak  Ltd.  Mr.  Webb 
died  RUtldenly  from  a  heart  attack 
while  chatting  with  friends. 

Mr.  Webb,  who  was  only  B4  years 
of  age,  hadamost  distinguishedschol- 
astic  career,  and  had  been  on  thescien 
tific  and  technical  side  of  photography 
with  Messrs.  Kodak  for  27  years.  He 
was  bom  in  October,  1888,  at 
Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S.A..  and  was 
graduated  in  sciences  with  both 
Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  For 
some  time  he  was  a  research  fellow 
in  organic  chemistry  at  that  univer- 
sity. In  1915  Mr.  Webb  joined  the 
Kodak  Research  Laboratories  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  specialised 
in  investigations  into  cellulose  de- 
rivatives. He  first  came  to  Europe  in 
1919  on  a  special  mission,  and  during 
that  time  coUabonited  with  scientific 
workers  in  Vienna  and  Berlin.  In 
1927  he  established  and  became  man- 
ager of  the  new  Kodak  factory  in 
Berlin,  and  in  lODl  was  appointed 
manager  of  the  Kodak  works  at 
Harrow,  In  1939  he  was  made  As.sist- 
ant  European  General  Manager, 

Mr.  Webb  was  l.cW  in  great 
affection  by  a  wide  lircle  of  frii-uds 
in  business  and  jirivatt  life.  He  n,is 
noted  for  lii.s  kiTii  Miciitilii:  intelli- 
gence and  for  Ills  high  goo<l  humour. 
He  was  a  prominent  nicnibL-r  of  the 
Photographic  Manufacturers'  Golf- 
ing A.ssocmti()n,  and  served  as  captain 
of  the  golf  team  of  that  organisation 
for  the  last  two  years  prior  to  the 

many  committees  having  to  do  with 
photographic  stancUirdisation,  and 
his  breadth  "I  inferi-:!';  i-.iiiswl  liim 
to  bi-  in  di'nwmd  a^  .i  n-ferec  and 
arbitrator.  lie  «:i- ,.  iiuml'iT  «<  Ihi- 
Royal  I'll.,! ..graphic  Snciclv 
BriUin,    of   the    .Xinuricau 


London,  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Moor  Park  Golf  Club,  and 
of  Masonic  organisations.  He  was  , 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  and  had 
been  elected  to  the  American  Society 
of  Sigma  Xi,  an  honorary  scholastic 

Our  sincercst  sympathy  goes  out  to 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Edna  Nancy  Webb, 
of  Nortliwood,  and  to  his  two  children, 
Nancy  and  William  Junior,  who  are 
at  present  in  the  United  States. 

D.  McMastkr. 

Tlie  h'uunialn  Press 

Thf  Fountain  Press  have  recently 


are  able  to  provide  an  even 
service  to  their  old  friends,  and 
vclcome    emiuiries    frinn    new 


.--.•pliftial     pressure    on    ^pH 
feature  has  lud  to  be  hehl  o 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


R.P.S.   ANNUAL   EXHIBITION 

The  87tli  Annual  Exhibition  of  The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  will  be  held  from  Saturday,  September 
4th,  to  Saturday,  October  23rd,  at  the  Society's  Galleries, 
16,  Prince's  Gate,  Ix)ndon,  S.W.7. 

There  are  six  sections  : — 

(1)  Pictorial  Photography  (Prints  and  Monochrome 
Lantern  Slides) . 

(2)  Colour  Photography  (l*rints  and  Transparencies). 

(3)  Scientific  and  Technical  Photography,  including  (a) 
Photomicrography ;  (b)  Radiographs ;  (c)  As- 
tronomical, Aerial  and  Meteorological  Photo- 
graphy;  (d)  Geological  and  Metallurgical  Photo- 
graphy ;  (e)  Survey  and  Record  Photography  ;  and 
(/)  Scientific  and  Technical  Photography  other 
than  (a)  to  {e). 

(4)  Natural  History  Photography  (Prints  and  Trans- 
parencies) . 

(6)  Stereoscopic  Prints  and  Transparencies. 
(6)  Press,    Theatrical,    Commercial    and    Advertising 
Photography. 

The  importation  of  photographs  from  overseas  is, 
generally  speaking,  prohibited,  but  the  Society  holds  a 
special  licence  under  which  it  is  permitted  to  import 
photographs  for  its  exhibitions. 

Pictures  sent  by  parcel  post  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  country,  but  will  be  subject  to  a  small  import  duty, 
amounting  to  two  or  three  shilUngs  per  parcel,  which  will 
be  defrayed  by  the  Society. 

Prints  may  be  sent  unmounted  by  printed  matter  or 
letter  post ;  entry  forms  (or  a  letter  containing  particu- 
lars of  the  prints  and  a  declaration  that  they  are  sub- 
mitted subject  to  the  conditions  governing  the  accept- 
ance of  prints)  should  be  posted  separately.  They  must 
arrive  at  the  Society's  House,  16.  I^rincc's  Gate,  London, 
S,W.7.  not  later  than  Saturday,  July  24th. 

Unmounted  prints  accepted Jor  the  I^xhibition  will  be 
mounted.  It  is  hoped  that  overseas  exhibitors  will  make 
every  effort  to  support  the  Exhibition,  uml  their  co- 
operation will  be  greatly  appprecinted. 

Not  more  than  four  prints  may  be  submitted  in  Section 
I  (a)  or  six  prints  in  Section  2  {a)  or  more  prints  than  can 
be  mounted  on  four  20  x  Ki-inch  mounts  in  vSection  4. 

The  standard  sizes  for  mounts  are  20  x  l»i  and  10  x  12 
inches,  but  margins  must  not  exceed  the  dimensions 
stipulated  in  the  Control  of  Paper  Order  Nr).  4S  (ai)prox- 
imately  one  inch  all  round)  unless  the  prints  were 
mounted  prior  to  September  14th,  1042,  wlien  the  Order 
came  into  force.  (Tliis  stipulation  does  not  aj>i>ly  to  work 
sent  in  from  overseas).  If  the  mounts  do  not  c(»Mforni  to 
the  standard  sizes,  they  will,  if  accepted,  be  attached, 
during  the  Exhibition,  to  mounts  of  tliese  sizes,  sup])lieii 
by  the  Society. 

In  the  Pictorial,  Natural  History  and  Colour  Sections 
mounts  should  be  white  on  cream,  and  in  all  sections, 
wherever  possible,  mounts  of  standard  sizes  should  be 
used.  When  a  series  of  prints  illustrating  one  subject  is  to 
be  shown,  as  many  prints  as  may  be  oc>iive?iient  should  be 
placed  on  cue  mount. 

On  account  of  the  paper  position  the  I'^ntry  Form 
is  not  bcinjl  distributed  with  the  Jounid!  this  year. 
It  niuy  be  obtained  upon  application  to,  the 
Secretary,  The  Royal  Phot(^griiphic  Society,  16. 
Prince's  Gate,  London,  S.M'.7. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  Annual  Subs( 
for  1943  became  due  on  January  1st. 

The  subscription  for  Fellows,  Associates  and  M 
is  £2  2s.  Od. ;  Group  subscriptions,  which  beca 
for  renewal  on  the  same  day,  are  as  follows  :  S< 
and  Technical  Group,  7s.  6d. ;  Pictorial  Group,  i 
Colour  Group,  2s.  6d.  ;  Miniature  Camera  Group,  i 
Kinematograph  Section,  6s.  Od. 

Group  subscriptions  may  be  included  with  the 
Subscription,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Se< 
The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  16,  Pxince'; 
London,  S.W.7. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  under  which  I^ 
resident  in  the  U.S.A.  may  pay  their  subscript 
the  Society  through  their  own  Bank  to  The  ^ 
City  Bank  of  New  York  in  New  York,  or  direct 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Such  subsci 
should  be  paid  to  the  Bank  for  the  credit  of  The 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  with  the  1 
Bank,  Russell  Square  Branch,  Lx)ndon.  account.  IM 
instructing  their  Bankers  to  make  the  xemitb 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  are  leque 
ask  them  to  mention  their  names,  addresses  anc 
(Fellow,  Associate,  Member) ;  and  Members  mali 
remittance  direct  to  The  National  City  Bank  • 
York  are  requested  to  give  this  infonnatioin. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  payment  should  b 

"For  the  credit  of  The  Royal  Fhotographic 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  MiHin^d  Bank, 
Square,  London." 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  Members  when  taking 
tage  of  this  facility  will  advise  the  Secretary  at  ti 
time. 

The  nominal  Annual  Subscription  in  U.S.  c 
for  Fellows,  Associates  and  Members  is  ten  dcdlai 


LECTURE   PROGRAMME 


Wednesday,  May  19th,  7  p.m. 
lufoinuil  Meeting  of  the  Kinemato- 
grapii  .Section.  "The  Advance  of 
10  mm."  By  Andrew  Buchanan. 

Tuesday,   May  25th,   6  p.m., 
"I'hotograpliy   utuI   the   Drawing 
Office."  By  F.   J.  Tritton,  B  8c., 
IMC,  F.R  r.s. 

Wednesday.  June  9tb,  7  p.m. 
luforraid  Mt:ctiug  of  the  Klnemato- 
gnipU  Sivtioii.  "Preparing  the 
Script."  l»y  Adilin  Brunei, 
A.K.l'.S. 

Saturday,  June  13th,  3  p.m. 
Informal  Meeting  of  the  Miniature 
Camera  Group.  "A  Talk  on  Fine 
Groin  Development."  By  A.  t,.  M. 
Sowerby,  A.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  June  19th,  3  p.m. 
At  the  Roy.Ll  lusUtution,  Albe* 
nurlc  Stieel,  I'ieCiwliUy,  W.I. 
The  Muli^u  turner  Address,  aisanged 
by  the  Kineiuatograpfa  Sectina. 
To  \tr  dven  by  l.^sHe  Howard. 


WedoMdaj*  Jbm  aot 

Ittf  onnal  Meettng  o(  the  I! 
graph   Section.      Denio: 
"Bzposuxe  ud  atiidlo  T< 
(10  mm.).    By  Stanley 
P.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  July  lOdi 
Infomud  Meeting  o(  the  £ 
gn^Sectioti.  AVWttc 
Studios  at  Dfenham.  Pt 
taib  to  be  annamiQed. 
by  A.  WatUns. 

EXHIBITIONS  AT  PI 
GATE 
May4dK81at.  (l)OeD 
datkm  M  PhotOf^aphic 
(2)  U.S.  Office  of  War  Ini 
"CB]ifoniia.»*    By  Add 

THE  SOGIBTT'S  B 

The  Sodcty'a  Boom 
Prinoe*t  Gate,  S.W.7,  wi 
ftom  10  a.m.  to  8  pi.m.  f 
day  to  Friday,  and  bom 
•  ^.m.  on  Saturday,  iinl 
notice. 
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HEBRIDEAN     MEMORIES 

G.  B.  Kearey.  F.R.P.S..  F.I.B.P..  F.Z.S.,  M.B.O.U. 

A  lantern  lecture,  given  at  a  meeting  of  The  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  at  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W.7,  on  January  2nd,  1943.  with  the 
President,  Mr.  D.  McMaster,  F.R.P.S.,  In  the  chair. 


MH.   KHARKY   held   the  entire     ol  twciils  ami  some  oi  the  local  birds, 
interest    of   his    audience    for    On  Harris,  at  Rodel,  was  the  most 
I    hour   and    forty   minuli-s,     important     church     in     the     Outer 


of  slii^])  from  Whii:h  wool  Is  obta 
make  the  famous  Harris  tvmdt 

.  industry  now  protected,  resullini 

hundred  Hebrides,  ranking  with  tona  in  some  in  greater  benefit  to  the  inhabitaal! 

The  respects.      It   was  accidentally   des-  Studies  o(  the  new  industry  are  ([dl 

nrsi    was    a    viuw    uii    <i    wiri   day  troyed  by  fire  and  repaired  in  187U.  easily    obtained    by    the    kind    cc 

from  a  pcaJt  of  Cuimor,  in  West  Suth-  On  the  church  tower  were  sculptured  operation  of  the  people.   Going  soutl 

eriand.  looking  out  over  the  Atlantic  figures  of  the  last  kind  one  would  we  find  that  the  Sound  of  Harris 

to   the  long  line   of  cumulus  duuils  ever  expect  to  God  on  an  ecclesiastical  the  feeding  pla<^  of  many  sea  bird 

lying      over      the      Long       Island  edifice.  The  church  was  in  the  care  of         North  Uist  and  South  'Uist  repn 

or  ttie  Outer  Hebrides,  a  collection  the  Office  of  Worlra,  and  is  well  cared  sented  the  kind  of  place  where  tl 

ol  islands,  large  and  small,  extending  (or.  To  obtain  photographs  including  sea  was  alt  islands  and   the  land  a 

for  12(1  miles.  The  Hebridean  people,  sunshine   in   the   east   end   and   the  water.   In  many  places  it  was  difficu 

who  were  once  self-supporting,  were  transepts  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  to  make  one's  w^y  about,  but  if  oi 

nowadays  more  and  more  dependent  a  key  overnight,  have  a  late  evening  could  read  a  map  much  useless  w-h11 

on  the  outside  world  for  assistance  ;  meal,  read  a  newspaper  out  ol  doors  ing  would  be  saved,  and  precious  tin 

even  bread  was  sent  by  steamer  trnm  at  midnight,  and  afterwards  take  a  so  saved  better  utilised.      He  nevi 

Glasgow.    The  next  view  «a»  taken  slow  wiilt  lo  the  church,  and  .secure  stopped,  if  possible,  at  the  portofcal 

from  the  steamer  as  it  approached  the  photographs  as  the  lirst  gleam  of  of    the    steamer,    prelerring,     wht 

Tarbert,   on   the   Isle  of   Harris,   lo  dawn  came  through  the  east  window,  possible,  tucarry  on  toaniuch  smalii 

which  he  went  to  study  the  making        In  these  blauds  they  have  Dumbers  township,  getting  nearer  the  subjec 
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;h  he  was  in  quest.  A  very 
own  photographer  arrived  by 
r,  desiring  to  photograph  a 
hich   nested   in   this   locality. 

a.  retinue  of  four  gamekeepers, 
lis  bill  certainly  was  more  than 

of  pounds,  yet  he  was  never 

even    to    see    the    bird    in 

n.     It  is  policy  to  endeavour 

(  in  a  quieter  district,  results 

will  justify  it.  Mr.  Kearey 
Id  there  that  Mr.  Oliver  G. 
IS  one  of  the  first  to  visit  here 
tograph    the    btaclc   throated 

some  time  afterwards  he  sent 
to  folk  who  had  helped  him, 
iDwever,  declared  that  the 
■aphs  were  not  genuine,  ami 

had  painted  in  the  stripes  on 
Is  himself.    The  truth  was,  of 

that  the  natives  had  never 
e  birds  at  the  close  quarters 
I  by  the  photographer. 

Kearey  described  how  lie 
■aphed  the  hooded  crow,  by 
ig  it  with  the  carcase  of  a 
leep.     It  being  summer  time, 

abundance  of  shell  lish  on  all 
aches,  the  birds  were  very 
It  to  come  to  bait,  and  after 
it  waiting  the  picture  was 
within  the  last  half  hour 
it  was  necessary  to  leave  for 
p.  Another  bird  to  be  found 
Hebrides  is  the  Arctic  skua, 
r  distributed,  and  much  more 
the   grey   lag   goose   and   the 

owing  a  Hebridean  village, 
irey  said  that  it  was  easier  to 

house  there  than  at  home, 
ne  was  from  the  old  houses  or 
,  the  walls  were  double  layers 
e   filled  up  with  rubble,   but 

was  needed  for  the  roof, 
r  with  slates  or  thatch  :  the 
lifficulties  were  usually  sur- 
d  by  obtaining  a  loan  from 
.he  Government  Boards.  The 
here,  although  they  had  been 
led  by  some  commercial  visi- 
;re  very  triehdly,  and  if  only 
stman  took  you  under  his 
111  introduced  you  they  were 
cil  at  once  of  your  genuine- 
d  honcstv.  He  became  quite 
■  within  a'  short  time  with  two 
es  who  lived  together  ;  one  of 
as  a  crack  spinner  and  had  no 
y  in  disposing  of  the  results 
labour.  In  the  old  days  in 
iltages  fires  were  olten  placed 
middle  of  the  door,  and  now 
e  mostly  at  the  end  of  the 

The  floors  were  beautifully 
.wept  out  every  morning  and 
ed  with  silvery  sand  from  the 
B.  The  ceilings  may  be  lieavily 
rf  with  spiders'  webs  disco!- 
y  the  peat  smoke,  making  them 
as  though  they  were  black  silk. 
It  DO  one  could  complain. 


Mr.  Kearey  next  took  his  audience 
to  Barra,  arriving  at  Castle  Bay, 
where  is  Kisamul  Castle,  the  -ances- 
tral home  and  stronghold  of  the 
Macneils  of  Barra,  which  stands  on 
an  isolated  rock  in  the  Bay,  It  is 
certainly  the  grandest  and  most 
picturesque  ruin  in  the  Western 
Islands.  A  modern  scene  round  the 
bay  showed  the  women  at  work  at 
the  different  fish  curing  stations.  In 
most  ol  the  larger  islands  there  are 
one  or  more  Pictish  Brochs,  some- 
times in  a  lochan  with  a  causeway 
now  submerged.  In,  the  centre  of 
Barra  is  the  Dark  Glen,  the  scene  of 
the  spring  and  summer  activities  of 
the  neighbouring  crofters'  digging, 
drying  and  carting  the  peat  for  the 
year's  fuel.  In  North  Bay,  in  the 
sands,  are  enormous  quantities  of 
cockles,  the  edible  part  used  as  food, 
the  shells  burnt  down  to  form  a  kind 
of  white  cement  vi^ed  in  hou-se  liuild- 


mg- 


agnti 


(  Ihci 


livelihood,  the  women  appeared  to  be 
much  more  proficient  than  the  men- 
folk, because  the  latter  spent  so  large 
a  part  of  their  Uves  on  the  sea.  Even 
on  a  comparatively  small  island  like 
Barra  perfect  solitude  could  be 
enjoyed.  It  was  pointed  out,  for 
those  whose  time  was  limited,  that 
Barra  certainly  represented  the 
Hebrides  in  miniature,  and  much 
could  be  seen  in  little  time.  He 
showed  views  of  Mingulay  and  some 
of  its  birds  ;  Barra  Head  lighthouse, 
indicating  how  beautifully  such 
lighthouses  were  kept,  and  described 
how  visitors  were  welcomed. 

At  Mallaig,  the  auctioneer  was 
alleged  to  tell  his  story  in  Gaelic, 
broad  Scotch,  and  English,  but  it  all 
appeared  to  be  one  to  the  Southern 
listener,  and  caused  bewilderment 
when  the  official  declared  which 
gentleman  had  bought  the  fish  and 
for  how  much. 

The  iicut  sillies  showed  an  assnrt- 


I 
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(liurch  at  Dervaig.  the  s, 
ics  on  ilie  coast,  the  rhododn 
111  profusion,  were  subjects  p 
on  the  one  outing-  On  anotii 
It  IV  as  possible  to  visit  T 
fasile.  Huart  CastJc,  and  Hie 
urial  to  Ulack,  the  novellsl.  ttl 
king  the  Sound  of  MiB" 
larkable  views         "      *    "■ 


d  centre  from  which 
island.  Slides  were  shown  of  some  of 
the  castle.';,  including  that  of  Dun- 
tulm.  the  remains  of  the  castle  which 
belonged  to  the  Macdonalds  for 
centuries.  Dun  vegan  Castle,  the 
home  of  the  Macleods  of  Macleod. 
was  generally  agreed  to  be  the 
ulilest  inhabited  castle  in  Scotland. 
Many  additions  had  been  made  to  it 
through  the  ages,  and  the  family 
traditions  were  extremely  varied  and 


Another  subject  dejit  w  th  wa  ll  e 
footplough,  of  wh  ch  t  as  cla  med 
that  it  was  eas  er  to  delve  with  than 
any  spade.  The-ieancent  mplements 

Mull  was  next  v  sited  The  land  ng 
could  be  made  at  n  any  places  by 
motor  boat  or  the  reg  Hr  steamers 
Salen  was  taken  as  a  good  entre 
though  trips  and  sojourns  had  been 
made  throughout  tl  e  lengtl  and 
breadth  of  the  I  d  Tubermor 
^sa,  a  dc-hght 


including  the  restored  c 
Kelig  Oran,  the  oldest^ 
burial  place  in  Scotland,  «^_ 
Lonlain  the  graven  of  tottj 
Scotlisli.  four  Iriah  and  eight  I 
monarclia.  While  showing  a  pic 
tourists  looking  at  these  grav 
told  a  toty  of  one  lady  who  ask 
officer  from  the  boat  which  w 
gra  e  of  Macbeth  The  secoiu 
the  le(t    madam  was   his 

But  are  you  sure  "  she  per 
when  I  wa,  here  last  year  the 
me  t  was  the  fourth  from  the  t 
Well  vou  see  madam,"  w; 
repU  the  people  here  have 
1  ttle  to  do  n  the  vinter  ant 
often  rearrantje  the  gravestones 
t  dv  ng  up  the  graveyard," 
deb  I  bed    the    crosses,     ment 


The  wonderful  i 
as  the  Coolins  were  the  chief  attrac- 
tion for  those  who  went  to  climb,  and 
these  unique  mountains  undoubtedly 
provide  them  with  the  relaxation 
and  enjoyment  which  perhaps  they 
themselves  can  only  appreciate.  The 
game  mountains  to  the  uninitiated 
constantly  provide  trouble.  Tlu' 
iireas  are  vast,  peujile  foolishly 
attempt  the  impussiblc.  find  Ihem- 
selves  in  trouble,  discover  they  are 
lost,  and  on  occasions  the  inevitable 
liappens  and  people  perish.  On 
occasions  like  these  the  inhabitants, 
shepherds,  gillies  and  stalkers,  from 
a  common  humanity  point  of  view, 
put  down  their  work,  organise  search 
parties,  and  day  after  day  search  this 
enormous  area,  possibly  without  any 
deiimte  clues  to  work  on.  Some  slides 
were  shown  of  the  Coolins.  em- 
phasising their  forbidding  aspect, 
their  colouring,  and  their  contours 
from  sea  level,  and  from  the  pinnacle 
ridge,  in  sunshiae  and  shadow,  and 
in  the  majesty  of  evening  sunsets. 
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ore   tlian   30(1   known  crosses 

ew  altar  of  the  cathedral  was 
the  famous  white  and  greeo 
rble.  which  was  used  so  much 
ng  the  wonderful  war  mem- 
Edinburgh.  He  also  showed 
the  interior,  the  sedilia,  and 
mba's  pillow,  but  the  sacristy 
s  the  thing  he  Uked  best. 
s:turer  ncKt  took  his  audience 
famous  Fingal's  Cave.  The 
if  the  tave  and  the  depth  of 
er  at  ordinarj'  tide  was  sup- 
a  be  the  same.  He  pointed 
V  the  rocks  were  battered 
e  winter  tempests,  and  the 
ul  colonnading.  Wonderful 
i  pictures  could  easily  be 
1  on  the  nearby  Tresnish 
if  one  could  prevail  upon  a 

I  to  take  you  in  a  launch, 
could  be  very  tame,  and  he 
bed  them  back  a  little,  then 

II  the  reflex  to  see  if  they  were 
.    Cormorants  and  shags  are 

the  i.sland,  and  show  ([reat 

ttiwake  colonies  which  could 
e  approached.  The  lecturer 
to  see  these  birils  behaving 
rfect  cannibals  as  he  has 
iy    seen    the    rest   of      the 

ble  coastal  scenery,  and  the 
Jura,  three  wonderful  muun- 


same  rate  the  boat  would  probably 
have  sunk.  The  most  marvellous 
sunsets  could  be  seen  here,  and  many 
people  may  be  pardoned  for  thinldjie 
the  slides  an  exaggeration,  but 
seeii^  was  believing. 

He  also  showed  some  pictures 
taken  on  Islay.  at  Port  Askaig,  of 
Bowmore.  with  its  round  church  at 
the  top  of  the  main  street,  of  the 
coastal  scenery,  the  rocks  and  waves, 
the  present  chief  port  of  call  of  Port 
Ellen,  with  its  almost  landlocked 
harbour  and  its  deUghtful  old-world 
cottages,      Continuing  along  to  the 


(TDSbes.  Interspersed  were  many 
nature  pictures,  taken  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Inner 
nnd  Outer  Hebrides. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Kearey  showed 
as  a  lantern  slide  a  letter  received 
from  some  peojile  with  whom  he  had 
stayed,  e.xpressing  regret  that  in  the 
hurry  of  his  leaving  they  had  in- 
advertently overliHiked  the  amount 
of  money  he  had  given  them.  This, 
in  their  opinion,  had  been  too  much 
to  the  extent  of  ^1.  which  they  were 
herewith  returning,  hoping  he  would 
receive  it  safely,  and  welcoming  him 
back  whenever  he  cared  to  return. 
The  letter  illustrated  the  generosity, 
the  friendliness,  and  the  non-cupidity 
ul  these  delightful  island  people. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  t'BKsiDENT  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  audience  to  Mr,  Kearey. 

They  were,  he  said,  especially  in- 
debted to  Mr,  Kearey  on  this  occasion 
for  at  short  notice  he  had  cut  an  ail- 
too- brief  and  much-needed  change 
in  the  Hebrides  to  travel  the  long 
journey  to  London  to  give  them  thji 
delightful  lecture.  All  that  he  had 
had  to  tell  them  had  been  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest,  and  this 
had  been  enhanced  by  the  admirable 
slides  which  he  had  shown  them. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  enthusias- 
tically carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Kearev,  after  thanking  the 
lanternist,  said  how  great  an  honour 
he  esteemed  it  to  come  and  lecture  to 
The  Royal  Photographic  Society, 
lAppl»u.e). 


MINIATURE    CAMERA     GR 

Criticism  of  Members'  Work 


\ 


At  the  Meeting  of  (he  Miniature  Camera  Croup  otThc  Royal 
graphic  Society,  held  at  16.  Prince'i  Gate.  S.W.T,  on  March  77tl 
Mr.  Percy  W.  Harris,  F.R.P.S.,  in  the  chair,  the  usual  criti< 
works  in  the  Members'  Exhibition  was  given.  The  President 
Society,  Mr.  D.  McMaster,  gave  the  criticism  on  the  technic. 
on  the  pictorial  side  the  criticism  was  given  by  Mr.  |.  Dudley  Jol 
Hon.  F.R.P.S.  Instead  of  criticism  of  the  whole  of  the  pr 
Exhibition,  certain  selected  prints  were  taken,  placed  in  fi 
audience  and  criticisms  offered  upon  them  from  th«  two  s 


Jlutle 


pictorial  subject  is  naturally  indineil 
to  be  rather  stifi.  The  subject  is  very 
well  placed,  the  lighting  is  good, 
perhaps  the  collar  is  a  little  blank  and 
lacking  in  modelling.  The  back- 
ground is  not  absolutely  blank  and 
there  is  sufhcienl  gradation  to  give  an 
eSect  al  ait  and  space  behind  the 
bead. 

Mn,  McMastkr  :  1  consider  this 
one  of  the  really  good-quality  prints 
in  the  show.  The  negative  has  a  good 
deal  in  it.  and  tbe  author  baa  given  a 
pleasing  tone  to  the  print  ;  he  has 
kept  his  scale  of  gradation,  and  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Johnston — -it  is  a 
Huctessfnl  and  pleasing  print.  Tbe 
lack  of  modeUing  in  the  cottur  does 
not  bother  me  unduly,  because  there 
is  a  considerable  measure  of  modelling 
in  the  face. 

"Decorative    Panel,"    by    R.    G. 
Fennab.  F.R.P.S. 

Mb.  McMaster  :  This  is  a  super- 
latively correct  picture  in  the  sense 
that  the  exposure  has  l>eca  exact,  the 
negative  has  been  developed  properly 
and  the  print  has  been  made  to  give 
all  the  de&nition  required  lor  the 
panel  effect,  and  yet  there  is  a 
certaitt  air  of  soltnesa  given  to  it  by 
the  tune  ol  the  print.  It  is  one  of  the 
Que  technical  eflorts  of  the  show. 

.Mb.  Dudley  JoHNSTO.N  :  As  a  still 
llle  arrangement  it  is  decidedly 
su(ces.slul,  the  placing  of  the  main 
subjects  of  the  picture  is  very  happy, 
on    the   whole.      There   are'  certain 

Kints  1  do  not  like  ;  (here  wrems  to 
u  -sort  of  halo  round  the  small  jar 
with  a  suggestion  of  it  behind  the 
ivory  figure.  I  do  nut  like  tlie  folds 
of  the  table  cloth,  it  make?,  too 
artificial  an  arrangement  ;vnd  does 
not  lead  up  to  the  figure  vury 
satisf^ictcirity. 


suggests  ■* 
want  to  light  ,'"  It  is  a  very 
Utile  child  study.  The  arms 
make  a  very  pleasing  aDgle,  t 
exjitession  on  the  (ace  is  t 
laught,  1  do  not  like  the  s 
baokgruuod,  and  there  is  a 
hick  of  texture  iri  the  delinil 
i)ie  frotk  that  is  alacj  ? 
unpleasant, 

Mb  McMaster  1  There  is 
that  Mr.  Johnston,  speaking  In 
pictorial  point  of  view,  has  j 
linger  on  one  real  objection 
print — the  background  wa?  ce 
not  in  the  original  print  and  t 
a  crispness  in  the  oii^nal 
could  have  been  reproduc  ' 
enlargement.  I  ii 
this  is  deliberate  on  the 
author  to  get  a  general  a 


"Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  by 
A.  P.  R.  Bolton 
Mr.  McMastier  :  From  an  exami- 
nation of  the  small  print  it  seems 
evident  that  the  negative  must  have 
excellent  gradation,  it  .seemed  to  have 
every  tone  in  the  scale.  The  out- 
standing thing  alKDut  the  enlargement 
is  that  the  author  has  been  able  lo 
correct  the  converging  verticals  ;  they 
are  present  in  the  small  print,  but 
the  author  has  overcome  them  in  the 

Mb.  Dudley  Johnston  :  My  first 
impression  is  that  it  is  purely  a 
matter  of  pattern,  there  is  a  swing  of 
the  lines  of  the  architecture  up  to  the 
top  comer  which  does  not  bcein  to  be 
altogether  happy.  It  lacks  in  con- 
centration, there  is  no  special  subject 
on  which  the  eye  can  fasten. 


"So  Vol 


Want  to  Play  ?"  by  H. 

iiLP.v  Johnston:    At  liisi 
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Kiililea,  They  laith  the  eye  mo,t 
strongly  when  looking  At  the  picture 
and  take  the  eye  from  the  figure, 
which  should  be  the  central  subject. 
In  other  respects  it  is  (|uite  gooil, 
'rhe  sloping  li  "     " '    ' 


juforlui 


sDflened  ir 


the  pavement  !•  „ 
t  might  have  been 
y  ivith  ad  vantage. 


■•The     Skater,"     by    Di 
Jouhar.  P.R.P.S 

MH.ini)i.Kv  Johnston  : 

IILC 


Thi. 


depends  upon  the  quiCKness  oi 
eye  anil  hand  of  the  photograph 
seizing  the  right  moment.  Froir.  -, 
point  of  view  of  e^tpressing  action 
is  very  happv  ;  as  a  studied  compo: 
lion  ii  iinuld  r.ot  be  quite  so  happ 
because  the  arms  and  legs  arc  Hiii 


the 


I  do  uompUmeDt  the  author 
very  nicely  graded 
id   rather  a  pleasant 


Roundsman,"  bv  W.  E.  Ball, 
A.R.P.S. 

.  McMastbr  ;  -An  excellent 
ical  effect.  Again,  a  section  oi 
rgative  has  been  selected  and  a 
sful  attempt  made  to  give  the 
ssion  of  early  morning,  with  the 
hadows  and"  hard  lighting.  ITie 
r   has   succeeded   to   quite   an 

Dudley  Johnston  ;  Xlv 
jsion,  firstly,  is  that  the  figure 
y   well   placed,   but   too   much 


iking  feature  of  tlie  picture  is  the 
It  U  a  good  technical  achieve- 
but  1  am  afraid  I  i 


n  any  way. 


.  McM/ 

all  work  of  this  author,  the  quality  is 
excellent.  The  study  of  the  contact 
print  shows  that  in  the  negative  a 
very  high  order  of  gradation  has  tieen 
obtained  which  indicates  that  the 
e-tposure  was  just  about  what  it 
should  have  been,  and  the  develop- 
ment has  brought  out  that  scale.  Dr. 
Jouhar  has  left  a  little  haziness  which 
gives  the  impression  that  motion  has 
been  temporarily  arrested  and  that 
ihe  figure  is  not  static,  but  dynamic, 

■■Peace,"  by  F.  G.  Wrlgley, 
A.R.P.S. 

Mk.  M(Mastkh  :  Very  fine 
technical  achievement ;  the  author 
has  obtained  some  transparency  into 
what  might  well  have  been  blocked- 
up  shadows. 

MK.Duni.fiv  Johnston  :  The  title. 
"Peace,"niidoubt  is  suggested  by  the 
effigy   on   the   tomb,   but   the   moat 


Old   Kitchen,"   by   W.    E. 
Ball.  A.R.P.S. 

I        UtuLbv    Johnston:        My 

-.111  of  this  domestic  interior 
I  i  be  that  It  includes  too  much. 
I  the  woman  is  doing  is  the 
Lt  oi  the  picture,  and  this  plays 
imall  a  part  in  consideration  of 
area  miludetl.  It  is  a  pleasing 
Lture  ttith  no  very  high  pirtorial 

Mr  McMastek  :  My  criticism  is 
the  same  lines.  There  is  a 
good  .'iiie-negative  here,  the  whole  oi 
which  could  have  been  used ;  the 
author  chose  to  cut  it.  but  did  not  cut 
it  enough.  Tt  is  not,  however,  at  all 
a  bad  technical  effort  as  an  enlarge- 
ment. The  job  of  taking  an  interior 
and  making  the  relationship  between 
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Mk.  UU11I.KV  Ji 
obvious  that  this  is  either  u 
Ntudio    production    with    a 

of  artificiality  about  it.  The 
epot-lighting  effect  is  all  very  well, 
but  the  result  is  that  there  ia  a 
shadow  which  catches  the  eye.  It  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  photography. 
ajid  as  good  a  presentation  ol  that 
subject  as  you  could  wish. 

Mr.  McMaster  :    The  author  has 


"Hot  Rhythm,"  by  L.  T.  Heggs 
Mr.  Dudlev  Johnston  :  I  do  not 
like  hot  rhythm,  and  I  do  not  ihinlt 
it  disposes  me  to  view  the  picture  any 
more  kindly.  It  is  a  very  muddled 
piece  of  composition.  The  concen* 
tiation  of  the  light  on  the  face  is  good, 
but  that  is  oU  1  can  say. 

Mr.  McMastkk  :  I  do  not  believe 
that  anything  like  the  beat  has  been 
made  of  either  the  original  lighting  or 
the  quality  of  the  negative  in  the 
enlargement.  I  agree  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  ol  confusion,  there  is  not 
enough  separation.  Agreatdealmore 
might  have  been  achieved  liad  the 
quality  in  the  negative  been  used  to 
best  advantage  in  the  enlargement. 

"Candid,"  by  A.  B.  McGrlgor 

Mr.  McMasteb  :  This  is  a  pretty 
fair  indication  of  the  quality  which 
can    be    achieved    with    the    small 


Urk  KlHsses,  iin.l  il  rs  so 
•veil  Ihal  tliL-enlatgenlfnl  is  mil  li.il 

Mh.     lIl'l.LRY    J'.HNSTON   .        I     mi1»t 

confess  that  I  delest  ■■timdid  ai 
Hot  Rhyllim  " 
What  is  the  object  of  presenting  a 
young  lady  in  such  a  disguised  and 
ugly  form  ?  1  admire  the  photo- 
graphy, but  pictoriajly — ^no  ! 

"Wind  Coming,"  by  H.  S.  New- 
combe,  F.R.P.S. 

Mr.  McMasteh;  1  do  not  like  this 
nearly  so  well  technically.  1  he 
shadows  are  much  too  hard  and  deep, 
there  is  no  transparency  and  the 
print  as  a  whole  seems  a  little  muddy. 
There  is  quite  a  lot  of  life  and 
vilahty  in  the  neKative,  and  it  docs 


Mb. 


Dl'DJ 


Mb. 


Mr^ 


not  seem  that  the  very  best  has  been 
got  from  that  quality. 

Mr.  DitDLEV  Johnston  :  It 
certainly  appears  to  be  clogged  up 
too  much.  There  are  irritating  spots 
of  dark  scattered  in  the  picture,  and 
the  light  is  such  that  the  eye  is  swept 
out  o(  the  picture  iii>;lt'a<i  ol  lieing 

"Snowdon,"  by  W,  A.   Poucher, 


w combe  has  certainly  made  hb 
subject  as  simple  as  possible  :  it  is  a 
man-made  subject,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  I  think  it  is  very  well  worth 
while  commemorating.  The  railings 
in  the  background  are  not  a  pictorial 
adjunct,  but  as  an  atmospheric 
rendering  it  is  very  good. 

Mr.  McMaster  :  It  is  an  excellent 
representation  of  a  man  -  made 
t.iib|ect.  The  illusion  of  depth  has 
tii-L-D  obtained,  the  quaJity  is  good, 
both  in  the  original  negative  and  ia 
the  enlargement. 


iiplier  part  of  the  picture  I  find  ver\' 
pleasing,  but  the  lower  part  is 
distinctly  unpleasing  ;  it  is  confused 
and  does  not  help  in  any  way.  A 
little  different  viewpoint  would  have 
given  a  better  result.  It  is  a  very 
good  representation  of  the  snow-clad 

Mr.  McMaster  :     This  is  beyond 
doubt   an   excellent   rendition    of   a 
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mer  in  the  Valley,"  by  A.  E. 
Gnaegi,  A.R.P.S. 

McMastgk  :  I  mcludeil  tliis 
!  it  is  one  of  IMe  few  made  from 
r  negative,  and  ii  great  ileal  i)[ 
as  been  done  to  get  :i  recession 
B  and  to  establish  the  illusiiin 
h.  In  some  ways  it  seems  (hat 
tting  has  been  a  little  overdone 
1  elTect  in  pleasing,  and  I  think 
rth- while      print      has      been 

>d. 

Dudley  Johnston :  As  a 
ipe  1  feel  it  is  somewhat 
need,  there  is  a  mass  of  cliff  on 
ht-hand  side  with  nothing  to 
tlttlance  it  on  the  left-hand 
The  distant  snow  mountains 
>  small  and  ineffectual.     The 

may  have  had  an  excellent 
re  to  start  with,  but  it  has  been 
nto  an  unpleasant  hotch-potch 
'  using  a  paper  negative. 

Home    Front,"    by    A,    R. 
Gnaegt,  A.R.P.S. 

McMastek  :  The  partii.iilar 
lere  is  that  the  artist  has  been 
select  a  portion  of  the  negative 
s  been  able  to  concentrate  the 
t  to  obtain  an  enlai^ement  of 
isa  quality, 

g  subject,  and  the  feeling  is 
tly  pictorial.  It  is  well 
■d  and  the  general  lighting  is 
trated  well  on  the  subject. 


Critic,"  by  R.  C,  Hlgdon, 
AJI.P.S. 

McMaster  :  I  wanted  to  call 
on  to  the  contra  light  effect 
has  been  achieved  here.  1 
it  has  been  carried  out  very 
The  author  has  obtained  a 
[;opic  effect  by  having  the 
in  the  foreground  darker  than 


technical  job, 

Mk.  l)ui.i,KV  Johnston  :  I  do  ii.,t 
Ihink  it  is  succcKsfnl  as  acompusitiun. 
The  two  figures  .ire  an  echu  ol  ciLih 
other,  and  1  think  the  l«i\  is  |iknoil 
imfortimalelv. 

"Customs   House,   Lynn,"   bv   J. 
St.  Aubyn,  F.R.P.S. 

Mr,  McMasteh:  Kach  year  this 
nuthor  presents  a  series  of  JJromoil 
process  pictures,  and  there  is  no  need 
for  comment.  Technically  it  is 
excellent, 

Mr.  Dut>LEV  Johnston  :  This  is  a 
picture  one  would  classify  as  pictorial- 
topographical.  It  is  not  altogether 
successful  in  its  lines  ;  the  arch  of  the 
bridge  and  the  concentration  beyond 
on  the  lighting  of  the  old  cottage  is 
good.  It  is  a  nice  little  picture,  but 
nut  ot  very  great  distinction  pic- 
torially. 


"Eventide."  by  R.  C.  Hlgdon, 
A.R.P.S. 

Mr.  McMahieh  ;  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  an  eventide 
picture  which  does  not  black  out 
everything.  The  author  has  obtained 
c|uite  a  measure  of  transparency  and 
ha-s  given  an  illusion  of  depth 
Technically  it  is  a  very  gooi]  effort 

Mb.  Dodlev  Johnston  .  A 
pii.ture  of  this  kind  always  wants 
culuur.  I  do  not  know  that  the  boat 
is  quite  far  enough  into  the  picture 
to  give  the  best  effect,  and  I  certainly 
think  the  pall  of  black  overhead  is  too 
large  and  over«'eighs  the  upper  part 
o(  the  picture. 


drawbacks  one  has  1o  face  in  photo- 
graphing this  bit  of  Chelsea  are 
obvious— one  cannot  select  the 
arrangement  o(  the  boats  at  low  tide 
and  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  one 
gets  an  unpleasant  spotty  effect.  The 
boats  are  a  series  of  dark  blobs  on  the 
picture  against  the  pleasant  atmos- 
pheric eHect  of  the  power  station  in 
the  background  with  an  excellent  sky. 
I  think  Mr.  Higdon  has  done  the  best 
possible  with  bis  material. 

Mr.  McMaster  :  I  agree  that  the 
picture  has  a  line  atmosphere.  1  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  there  is  <|uite  so 
much  evidence  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  negative,  and  in  making  the 
enlargement  quite  a  considerable 
amount  of  work  has  gone  into  it  to 
give  the  depth  and  the  pleasing  sky. 
The  criticism  of  the  blob  effect  of  the 
boats    IS    true,    but    It    is    a    good 


Mr  DitDLKV  Johvston  :  I  do  not 
like  the  harsh  straight  line,  there 
should  hive  been  something  to  break 
the  line  of  the  river  bank.  Therr  is 
alw,t\s  a  difficulty  when  two  points 
of  light  are  separated.  It  is  dilhcult 
to  treat  them  in  such  a  way  that  the 
eye  does  not  wander  from  one  to  the 

Mb.  McMasteh:  Technically  this 
picture  is  excellent.  Dr.  Jouhar  has 
only  used  such  portions  of  the 
negative  as  might  serve  him  best,  and 
although  1  agree  that  the  straight 
hne  does  make  a  harsh  effect,  1  think 
the  atmosphere  which  has  been 
written  in  to  the  print  is  first  class. 
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"Sunlil  Snow,'  bv  Y.  ii.  Wrigley, 
A.R.P.S. 

Mr.  McM ASTER  :  This  iHcture  gives 
all  the  cfiect  and  appeal  of  snow  with 
one  possible  drawlmck.  It  seemed  to 
me  It)  at  a  mistake  had  been  made  in 
putting  the  picture  on  to  a  warm 
paper,  but  when  I  looked  at  the  title 
and  the  lighting  1  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  the  author  did  not  do  so 
deliberately.  He  wanted  to  get 
something  in  the  picture  of  the 
yellowish  light  which  one  encounters 
m  the  winter,  so  I  will  say  it  is  one  ol 
the  first-rate  technical  prints  o(  the 

Mh.Uuulev  Johnston:  I  cannot 
conceive  why  the  picture  was  taken 
at  all  !  No  doubt  it  is  an  excellent 
rendering  of  snow  technically,  but 
such  a  collection  of  ugly  humps  and 
lumps  I  have  not  seen  so  (ar  in  this 
collection. 

"Sand  ArtiBt,"  by  C.  E.  Mennell 
Mr.  McMastek  :  This  has  some 
qualities  which  appeal  to  many 
people.  As  a  straight  t  ethnical 
representation  I  consider  it  excellent, 
it  is  sharp  and  crisp,  has  gradation  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  a  picture  taken 
on  the  sand  in  sunlight  U  not  easy  to 
obtain  without  getting  it  quite  harsh. 
Mr  Dudley  Johnston  :  This  is  a 
recording  of  an  incident,  but  it  is  not 
interesting  pictorially.  It  might  be 
of  interest  in  a  hundred  years'  time 
Bs  illustrating  one  of  the  curious 
things  which  used  to  happen  in  the 
old  (lays. 


"Design,"  by  A.   E.  Gnaegi. 
A.R.P.S. 

Mr.  Dudlhv  Johnston  ;    Thure 
a  ilc&ign  of  a  ^tort,   but  it  does 
appeal   lu   me   very  strongly, 
boiuily,  if  iiM>,  ill  a  subject  of  thi: 
kind  lies  in  Ihc  c\act  delineation  u 


texture.     It  does  not  come  into  the 
pictorial  domain  at  all. 

Mr.  McMaster  :  Technically  the 
picture  is  good.  One  suggest  ion 
which  might  be  made  is  that  the  type 
of  subject  would  show  up  better  in  a 
slightly  warmer  tone,  either  by  using 
an  ivory  or  oB-white  paper,  or  by 
using  one  o(  the  many  papers  which 
give,  by  a  longer  development,  a 
warmer  tone,  .\nother  criticism  b  ■ 
that  the  leaves  and  Howers  have  been 
arranged  so  that  the  entire  block 
cannot  be  photographed  without 
cutting  across  some  line.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  the  picture 
included  the  tips  ol  the  design.  The 
technical  eflect  would  not  have  been 
in  any  way  impaired. 


R.  C.  Hlfdea.  AXIS. 


lUndmg  much  too  placidly,  or  a  brnl 
is  static.  Mr.  like  has  shown  liis 
animal  in  its  natural  envimnmoii. 
and  to  that  extent  he  has  done  Ihc 
Exhibition  a  service. 

Mb,  Di:dlev  Johnston  :  TheUil 
catches  the  eye  most  strongly  in  tlu^ 
picture,  which  I  think  is  not  a  sucwa 
from  llie  pictorial  point  of  view. 

Mr.  McMastes  :  The  little  bii  oi 
tail  sticking  up  Ls  very  typical  ol  tht 


Mb,  McMasteb  :  This  is  a  very  fine 
technical  job,  with  one  exception — ^i 
do  not  )ike  the  tone  of  the  print.  It 
is  a  bit  off  the  normal  warm  tones, 
and  s  little  on  the  "mustard  "  colour, 

Mr.  Dddlev  JoHNSTOto  ;  I  do  not 
feel  that  there  is  very  much  to  say 
about  it,  it  is  an  excellent  dog  por- 
trait although  too  much  is  included. 
The  expressions  are  excellent. 

Mr,  McMastbr  :  Do  you  agree 
about  that  tone  ? 

Mr.  Dudley  Johnston  :  It  is  a 
warm  tone  which  is  not  unpleasant, 
Perhaps  the  paper  base  i-s  not  cjuile 
right  (or  that  suliject, 


humorous  incident  into  the  gtini 
features  of  the  Miniature  Carotn 
Group  Exhibition. 

Mr.  McMaster  :  Technically,  li 
course,  this  aeries  is  excellent,  1  »» 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  ExhilnUcnL 
and  we  could  not  avoid  grinning  wlM 
it  was  put  up.  Everybody  agnfl 
that  Mr.  Hutchings  had  branched  iJ 
into  new  lines  and  had  done  the  sho" 
a  great  service  in  introducing  Ito 
note.  Any  one  of  these  piciuw 
would  stand  enlargement  by  itoJL 
They  are  made  from  flrst-<l*» 
negatives.  It  is  a  firat-rate  job,  ttl 
we  hope  this  type  of  thing  can  I* 
introduced  to  a  limited  extent  t*i 

[Reproduced  in  our  April  issnft 
pageiai.— Ed../V-] 


The 


"Otter  Swijnmlne  Up  SIream,"         -jhc     Chairman 

by  O.  G.  Pike,  F.rt.P.S.  gratitude    of     the     Cro'up 

Mr.     McMastkk  ;        This    is    an  McMaster    for   his    remarks 

excellent    picture    from    a    technical  technical   side   and    to   Mr.   Dvi^ 

point  ol   view,   liecause  it  gives  the  Johnston  (or  his  kindness  in  slcpp™! 

illusion  ol  action.     All  too  often  in  in  at  the  last  moment.    His  fcnipltW 

NaLurc  study  pictures  the  animal  is  franlcncss  was  apprccialetl 


CATALOGUE : 

MINIATURE  CAMERA  GROUP 
MEMBERS'  EXHIBITION,    1943 


Spring 

tV.Barbtr.  A.R.F.S. 

Civic  Strength 

H.  C.  nHglUk.  F.ft.r.S. 

In  the  Bernese  Oberlani 

H.  K.  Bourne.  ji.R.P.S. 

Sunshine  and  Shadow 

A.F.  R.  Bolton 

ITie  Skater 

Dr.S.D.Jouhar.F.R-P.S. 

Tile  Home  Front 

A.  R-Gnaigi.A.R.P-S. 

A  Welsh  Farmstead 

W.  E.Halt.A.R.P-S. 

■Hello;  Grandpop" 

C-A.  Walker 

Rodney  Main^ot 

Mrs.  K.  Futlalix'e. 

A.R.P.H. 
H.  Egginton 

November  Sunshine 

Ivory  I'iguriiie 

R.  C.  Fennah.  F.R.P.S- 

Brown  Ofi 

R.  G.  Fenriali,  F.R.P.S. 
R.  G.  Fennah.  F.R.P.S. 

Portrait  in  Dutch  Style 

Aulura- 

s.  o.jounor.  f.H.p.s 

Decorative  Panel 

R.  C.  Fennah.  F.R.P.S. 

Calm  Before  the  Storm 

W.  E.  Ball.  A  .R.P.S. 

Home  Guard 

P.  W.  Hartin.  F.R.P.S. 

3H 

Mermaid 

P.  .'ihillabtcr.  F.R.P.S. 

So  You  Want  to  Play  ? 

H.  EggiMlon 

4<l 

Hot  Rhythm 

L.  T.  Heggi 

W.E.  Ball.A.R.PS. 

41 

Jean 

U.  C.  English.  F.R.P.S. 

Passing  Storm 

R.M-  WhUe.A.R.P.S. 

42 

Teddy  Won't  Smile 

F.H.Sharman.  A.R.P.S 

I'eace 

F.  G.  Wngley,  A.R.P.S. 

43 

A  Comer  in  Spring 

T.  H.  Breabelt.  A.R.PS 

Spotters 

F.  G.  Wrigley.A.R.P.S. 

44 

A  Lake  in  Scotland 

S.  K.Taylor.  A. R.P.S. 

The  Old  Kitchen 

W.  E.  Ball.  A.R.P.S. 

45 

Pantomime 

C.  E.  Menwl! 

Renunciation 

B.  C.  English.  F.R.P.S. 

4it 

Once  Upon  a  Time 

L.  T.  Hm> 

JiU 

Fallen  Leaves 

K.  Oasdiine.  F.R.P.S. 

47 

Candid 

A-B.McCrigor 

A.Blahey 

48 

Drink  Ve  All  or  It 

B.B.C. 

/■■.  Hr>gham.  F.R.P.S. 

4U 

Summer  Clouds 

S.F..  Taylor.  A. R.P.S. 

The  Critic 

R.C.Higdan.A.R.P.S. 

5U 

Speed 

W.  Barber.  A. R.i:S. 

The  Customs  House, I.yn 

J.St.Avlnn.F.R.P.S. 

51 

The  Candidate 

C.E.OaisfoTd.A.R.P.S. 

Eventide 

R.C.Higdo«.A.R.P.S. 

52 

Taking  It  AH  In 

K.  F.  WoalUtd 

Evening  on  the  tirimsel 

A.G.Cnucgi.A.R.PS. 

53 

Atlantic  Rnllera 

F.  ll.SharmaH.A.R.P.S 

Power 

R.  C.  H;g,l,m.A.R-P.S. 

54 

Autumn 

Dr.  S.  D.  Jouhar. 

Gordon  Hamilton 

P.  Vf.  Harru.  F.R.P.S. 

F.R.P.S 

Prelate 

Jl/w.  A-.  Fultalove. 

55 

Wind  Coming 

H.S.\rm-nmhe.F.R.P..S 

A.R.P.S. 

r,6 

The  Only  Child 

Dr.  S.  D,  Joiihat. 

Caffi 

F.  Brighatn.  F.R.P.S. 

F.R.P.S 

English  Homes 

H.  L.mghoUom 

57 

Water  Baby 

F.H.Sharman.  A.R.P.S 

Good  Companions 

L.  D.  BeUencourl 

5S 

Sea  and  Sky 

Dr.  S.  D.  Jouhar. 

August.  11142 

F-R-P-S 

Retribution 

A.BlJey 

r.!) 

Gra<-e 

A-  E.Brookfs.F.R.P..S. 

2» 

^^ 

•niE  mtmi 

UL^PHH    JiH-TLVlt 

1^3 

i 

^E/d^^l 

1 

«u.     ZtlUb 

«Z.     SaaktSQa* 
CL     Et-e.Ciail 
W.     Yofkslun  Tt** 
tS.     UcNotby 

67      Summil  ol  Ambinca 

fi»      Baack  and  Wlau: 

70.  From  the  Gold  Coast 

71.  Mary] 

72.  Cottage  Ultent^l 

73.  Cadet  Svmon.  SO. 
74      Pengoin  Psuade 

TS!     -n.e -Attack 
77,     Sand  Artist 
78-     Glen  Atric 
7U.     Pamela 
SO.     KcfleciioM 

81.  The  Yam  Slarket.  Dun- 

82,  T  tor  Two 

8;i,     Plvening  at  Bnnuien 
N4,     Distant  Rain 

85.  Washing  Day.  Si^na 

86.  Lapwing 

87.  Autumn  l^anoscape 

1            8(1.     Caiulid  Portrait 
iH),     Design 

ill.     Shadow  of  Victory 
i12-     Barren    Hills   ot  Snow- 

<]onia 
l»3.     Expectation 

B4.     Kitty  Makes  a  Climb 
9.-.,     Grate  Before  Meals 

B6,     Dawn 
1)7.     Green  Tree  Frog 
UH,     Otter     Swimming     Up 
Stream 
,            «(l.     Black-bandeil  Sunfish 
1(10-    White-fronted  Geese 

101.  Little  Smile 

102,  On  Guard 

;            lli;i.     Our  Village  Siren 

1            104-     Wrist  Watcli  Movemen 

■ 

W.  A.  Pam^v.  FJl. 

F.  G.  ITnefaT.  A-BJ 

G.  E-  G«4/«nf.  JJI- 
G.  .V»*v.  F.BJ'.S. 

H.S  X,fwcamtr.FJi 

ir,  A.Pvmthn.FR. 
C.  E  dm^^J.  AM. 
0.  A-  Wmikrt 
Cd.  »■.  5viwB.  A  K 
Cei-  ir  SvmomAli 
C.W-  U-SvmiM.  i.K 
Col.  H-.  Symnm.  AJi 
W.A.Pai^lieT.FJi. 
A.  E.  Broolas.  F.KJ 
C-  F.  A»™«*H 

P.  SkilhO^tf.  F.R.P. 
H-S.Xnx.omU.FJi 

J.SI.Aubym.FJtJ'. 

A.BlahtM 

.Visa  J.  K.  Waddtn 

A.F.Gnatgi.A.Rl 

J.SI.Aubym.F.R-P 

R.  G.  Fennak.  F.RJ 

F.  R.  Pet  kin 

W.A.Poiukef.F.R. 

A-E.Gnaiei.A.R.} 
F.  C.  Mirfitld 

il'-A.Pmuktr.F.R 
Mr,.  K.  Fullaicr, 

H.  HukhiMgs.  F.R-1: 
W.  S.  Fin.  F.R.P.S. 
O.G.Pike.FJt.P.S. 
If.  S.  Fill.  F.RFS. 

O.G.Pil<i.F.R.P.S. 
W.  S.  Pill.  F.RF.S 
0.  G.Pikf.F.R.P.i. 
J.  S.  Orme 
C.  M.  Adcock 
Major  W  C-  Harbv, 
A.i 
t  N.Si/mnr.  A.R.I'Ji- 
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the  above  Order) 
ceed  Sins,  by  Bias. 
to  the  sue  of  other 
they  do  not  exceed 


\o  frxct 


Ion  will  n 
hat    . 


ropriate  mounts  of 
d  sizes,  i.e.,  20in5. 
y  16ins.,  and  ISins. 
Iready  mouDted  by 
necessary.  also  b« 
ard  site  mounts. 
[loved  at  the  close 

Overseas  most  be 
by  printed  matter 
T  bv  partcl  post, 
-seas  must  not  be 
encies,  or  by  any 
by  post  as  above. 
St  bear  on  the  back 


hibits  from  Over- 
rly  marked  on  the 

)n'aphs  lor  exhibi- 


be  returned  to  Sende. 
should  be  matkrd  on  Ihe  pri 

The  Entry  Form  for  pictures  from 
Overseas  must  be  sent  separately  by 
post,  together  with  an  entry  and 
packing  fee  of  5s.  (this  fee  covers  any 
number  of  pictures  from  one  ex- 
hibitor). EshibitOTs  residing  in  the 
British  Isles  may  enclose  Eotry 
Form    and    Entry    Fee    with    their 

Pictures  must  be  sent  packed  Hat 
and  properly  protecled  with  adequate 
wrapping,  addres^sed  to :     The  Hon. 
Secretary.     The     London    Salon  of  J 
Photography,  28-27,  Conduit  StreotJ 
New  Bond  Street.  London,  W.l.         -f 

All  pictures  lor  exhibition  must  be   ^ 
delivered  either  by  post  or  by  hand 
at  the   above   address  on   or   btfote 
Wednesday,  September  1st,   1943. 

.\11  accepted  pictures  will  be  shown 
under  glass. 

All  corresjtondencc  should  lie  ad* 
dressed  to  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
The  London  Salon  ol  Photography, 
26-27.  Conduit  Street.  London.  W.l. 
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liars   of    the    pro-  held    in    November, 

vailable  later,    but  ready    at    3s.   to   mc 

lend  the  Conference  nnn- mem  hers,    f 

ake  their  iiminge  should  lie  addn^s-spd  to  the  l^rnui 

lodation  us  KiKin  as  S«cretar)',    Miss    F     M.    K.    Piinu 
ASLIB,  31,  Museum  Street,  Londfl 

he  UbL  Conleieuce,  W.C.I. 
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LANTERN    SLIDES 

PICTORIAL  AND  OTHERWISE 

By  R.  R.  Rawkins 

On  January  30th,  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Photo- 
graphic Society  and  The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  R.  R. 
Rawkins  gave  a  lecture-demonstration  on  lantern  slide  making. 
He  introduced  some  novel,  or  not  generally  known,  methods,  some 
of  which  are  fully  reported  here. 


MR.  li.WVKlNS  stated  emphati- 
cally that  anyone  who  can 
produce  a  decent  print  on 
paper  snould  he  able  to  make  a  good 
.lantern  slide.  The  chief  "snag"  is 
when  to  atop  develnpn-.ent.  but  after 
making  a  lew  shde^,  this  difficulty 
disappears.  At  present,  there  is, 
unfortunately,  no  real  standard  of 
depth.  lanterns  and  illuminants 
diUer  widely,  and  the  lime  is  ripe  for 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
measuring  the  light  on  the  screen  and 
adjusting  the  illuminant  until  the 
light  on  the  screen  is  a  standard  of 
so  many  foot  candles.  Some 
exposure  meters  are  capable  of 
measuring  this  accurately.  In  the 
absence  of  a  system  we  can  only 
compromise  or  make  our  slides  to 
suit  the  club  lantern. 

From  his  visits  to  many  photo- 
graphic societies,  he  has  had  ample 
proof  of  the  revival  of  the  lantern 
slide,  in  spite  of  the  plate  shortage. 
The  growing  popularity  of  the  2i 
inch  square  camera,  and  the  3^  by  2^ 
size  is  making  contact  slides  popular. 

In  his  opinion,  slides  made  in  the 
projector  tiy  "reduction"  are  usually 
t>etter  than  contact  slides,  his  chief 
reason  being  that  one  can  do  so  much 
shading  or  buming-out  a  projected 
image.  The  "placing"  of  the  image 
when  loc using  can  also  be  more 
accurately  carried  out. 

Ilford,  Limited,  manufacture  tliree 
distinct  types  of  plate.  The  "Black- 
Tone  Special,"  which  is  made  in  three 
grades  of  contrast — soft,  normal  and 
contrasty — all  fast  bromide  plates 
giving,  by  normal  development,  a 
black  image. 

The  second  type  is  the  Warm- 
Black  plate  (his  favourite),  and  is 
much  used  by  slide  makers.  Some- 
what slower  than  Specials,  this  plate 
gives  beautiful  warm  black  tones  by 
direct  development,  whilst  the  scale 
of  brightness,  combined  with  the 
long  straight-line  portion  of  the 
emulsion  curve,  gives  results  so 
characteristic  of  the  same  firm's 
Plastika  paper. 

The  Ilford  "Alpha"  plate  has  been 
withdrawn. 


The  third  type  is  the  "Gaslight" 
plate,  suitable  only  for  contact  slides. 
A  very  useful  plate  for  producing 
good  quality  slides  from  poor 
negatives. 

Amongst  the  "gadgets"  shown,  was 
a  useful  device  made  from  cardboard, 
which  acts  as  a  pi  ate -holder,  a 
focusing  card  holder,  a  "feed"  slop 
and  horiuon  indicator.  It  is  illus- 
trated here  (b'igs.  I  and  2),  and,  in 
addition  to  being  very  efficient  for 
straight  slides,  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  combination  printing  he  was 
about  to  describe  and  to  show  a 
number  of  examples  of  its  work  on 
the  screen. 

Adding  Clouds  to  Lantern  -Slides 

There  are  several  methods  of 
adding  clouds  tu  landscape  |bald- 
headetl)  slides  from  a  separate 
negative  on  a  separate  plate,  but  the 
best  and  most  accurate  method  is  by 
the  use  of  on  extra  self- masking 
slide,  used  only  as  a  temporary  mask 
when  making  the  separate  cloud 
positive.  It  necessitates  the  use  of 
the  device  l-~tgs.  I  and  2. 

The  original  lanriscape  slide  can  be 
made  by  contact  or  reduction,  but  the 
cloud  slide  ihwsI  be  made  by  projec- 
tion. As  an  essential  part  of  the 
raethod  is  to  make  two  shdes  of  the 
landscape  (one  of  which  is  to  be  used 
as  a  miisk  later),  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  both  of  them  to  lie 
exactly  alike  as  regards  placing  of  the 
image.  The  card  device.  Figs.  1  and 
2,  has  "l,"-ang!e  feed-stops  for 
projected  slides,  but  if  they  are"madc 
by  contact  in  a  printing  frame,  some 
care  is  necessary  to  ensure  the  images 
being  identical. 

Here  is  the  procodTire  in  the  order 
of  handling  when  making  projected 
slides  tor  combination  with  clouds. 
The  device,  Fig.  1.  is  placed,  but  not 
fixed,  on  tlie  projector  bed,  and  the 
white  focusing  card,  Fig.  2.  inserted 
ftush  to  the  feed  stop. 

The  In  nd  scape  negative  (which 
should  have  a  dense  sky)  is  placed  in 
the  projector,  the  image  focused  on 
the  3^  iuch  square  card,  shifting 
about    the    whole   device    until   tlio 


image  is  correctly  placed,  thenfii 
device  to  the  basetioaxd  with  dranmj 
pms,  and  remove  the  toong_lpci 
card.     We  are  now  raaify 
taming  the  exposure.    Vw^ 
sake     he    reconimenthd. 
lantern   plate  of   the 
into  three  strips,  Attd 
strip     in     sections     fli,, 
exposures.    This  test  bt 

the  developer  i — '' 

obtained  in  at  leasi  due  di  --m 
sections.  The  timeofdevelopmeiirr:, 
get  the  qualily  should  be  nottri,  .lU'! 
repeated  when  making  the  full  ^Inli 

The  time  required  tor  devdopnicn'. 
will  depend,  to  some  extent.  Upon  rd' 
variety  of  plate  and  the  nature  .idI 
temperature  of  the  devekipCT.  Siiiti' 
cKjierience  is  necessary  when  in- 
ducing slides  of  a  very  worm  tttnt  h 
direct  development,  owing  to  the  (ic( 
that  the  exposure  has  to  be  ver>'  mu,  (i 
on  the  "over"  side,  followed  liv 
development  short  of  finality  tbe 
true  depth  and  colour  can  only  iie 
checked  up  by  finally  pissing  thrn 
through  a  lantern. 

Having  ascertained  the  exposure 
for  the  landscape  part,  we  procctd  W 
expose  a  lantern  plate  fully,  and  il 
the  subject  is  a  particularly  attiacTlvt 
one,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  tm 
perfect  slides  on  tlie  same  grade  of 
plate.  Without  disturbing  the 
device,  proceed  to  make  the  (dense) 
masking  slide  by  feecLng-up  \o  Ihf 
stops  a  lantern  plate  of  a  greiRT 
contrast  than  the  liodscape  slide.  If 
not  available,  use  a  plate  of  the  same 
grade  as  the  landscape,  but  ovti- 
develop  it  in  order  to  obtain  the 
opacity  in  the  darks  which  is  so 
necessary.  If,  after  development 
the  whole  thing  looks  Hat.  treat  it  u 
follows  ;— 

After  fixing,  rinse,  and  place  lor> 
very  short  time  in  teiri-hypo 
reducer,  rinse,  and  apply  stronpt 
reducer  to  the  sky  part  only  in  order 
to  clear  that  part.  If  there  a  any 
doubt  about  the  shadows  being 
opaque,  the  slide  can.  after  cleaiisj. 
be  bleached  out  with  the  meituiic 
mtensifier  and  blackened  in  ammonia. 
The  slides  are  then  dried. 

The  lanlscape  negative  is  removwl 
from  the  projector  and  a  "cloud" 
negative  substituted. 

Fake  out  the  pins  holding  ll» 
device.  Fig.  I.  to  the  base,  place jn its 
proper  place  the  focusing  card,  big,  t, 
fed  lluih  to  the  "L"-angle  stops,  Ob 
lop  of  the  focusing  card  place  the 
dense  masking  slide  film  ifoumiuanfi, 
also  fed  flush  to  the  same  "I." -angle. 
Now  locus  and  "place"  the  clouil 
forms  through  the  clear  glass  sky 
part  of  the  temporary  masking  slide. 

Great  accuracy   is  obt " 

method     of     "placing' 
exactly   where   we   wa 
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:ualng  CanI  for  p(«i 


).  1.    I 

o  lift  up  the  masking  Nlide, 
f  projector  light,  remove  the 

card  anil  suhstituti-  a 
ilate  of  the  same  grdde  as  the 
e  slide.     Note  this.     "Film 

ao  that  the  slide  and  the 


usual,   so   that,   when  sepiirate    plate    is    by    printing    or 

dry,  thistlciiiilpcisitive,  vignetting  the  edges,  or  by  locally 

wiih  its  whiii.'  -.illiou-  reducing   the   lower   part   of   a   sky 

riU'    (jl   the    tri'i'-j,    is  positive  with  ferri-hypo.     This  fern- 

pluksd  in  tuiUdLl,  lilm-  hypo  softened  edge  method  is  made 

to-tilm,  with  the  orig-  more  simple  by  printing  the  land.seape 

inal      correct-depth  as  usual  (keeping  sky  clean),  making 

4andscape     slide,    and  tlie  cloud  positive  so  that  the  cloud 

the  registration  check-  forms  come  slightly  lower  than  the 


-t  the     hor 


,  place  the 


rt  slides 


ami  "play-  with  it 
until  perfect  register  is 
obtained.  Put  under  a 
weight  untii  next  day. 
No  mask  mu  .t  tie 
placed     between     the 

interfere  with  the  re- 
KLster,  therefore  the 
mii-il;ing  must  be  done 
liTi  the  imt.-iide.  prefer- 
,ilily  ULih  hlack  gum- 
meil  siripii  as  used  lor 
binding.      The    white 


attached  to  outside. 


The 


'ignet 


eAlm 


i-lilm. 


now  ready  for  exposing  the 
No  shielding  need  be  done 
le  foreground  contains  light 
Before  !i\vllching  on  the 
tight,  press,  with  the 
■'  one  hand,  near  the  edges  of 
ilate  to  ensure  good  contact, 
projector  is  fitteil  with  a 
ch   {as  all  eolargers  shunld 

iring  the  exposure.  After 
,  the  under  plate  is  removed 
loping  and   linishing   oft   as 


softened  eilge.  method 
of  introducing  clouds 
on  the  same  lantern 
plate,  and  afterwards 
bound  up  with  the 
usual  plain  cover-glass, 
is  not  at  all  difficult. 
The  dei'ice.  Fig.  1, 
makes  it  very  simple 
hv  using  the  "horizon 
numbers'  as  shown. 
The  method  is  as 
follons  :  l-!xpo5c  land- 
scape slide  as  usual, 
carefully  noting  the 
indicating  number 
which  corresponds  to 
the  horizon  on  the 
landscape  ;  do  not 
develop  it,  but 


by  -the  negative  of  the 
image  of  the  cloud  is  "placed  "  suit.ibly 
on  the  card.  Fig,  2,  bearing  in  mind 
the  horizon  number,  the  c  .ird  removetl , 
and  the  light  switched  off.  The  ex- 
posed landscape  slide  is  then  placed  to 
the  feed -stops,  and  the  exposure  made 
in  the  same  way  as  one  would  do  on 
paper,  viz.,  by  shielding  with  a  card. 
taking  care  to  expose  the  cloud  a 
trifle  over  the  horizon  part.  If  this  is 
□□t  done  a  "halo"  on  the  horizon  will 
be  obtained.  By  this  method  there 
is  no  rL'iU  of  obtaining  different 
colours  of  image  as  in  the  separate 
plate  method. 

Another      simple      and      popular 
method  of  introducing  clouds  on  a 


visible. 

General  HlnlB 

In  the  practical  demonstration 
whifh  Mr.  Rawkins  gave,  he 
developed  some  exposures  on  the 
llford  Warm-Black  plate,  using  the 
developer  as  recommended  by  the 
makers.  He  stresifed  the  necessity 
for  very  careful  handling  at  all  stages 
so  as  to  prevent  spots  and  scratches. 

The  exposing  light  used  for  contact 
printing  should  be  changed  according 
to  the  plate  used.  He  recommended 
the  following : — 

25  watt  for  Black-Tone  Specials  : 
BO  watt  for  Warm-Black  plates  ;  160 
watt  for  Gaslight  plates. 

Pinholes  or  spots  in  slides  were 
difticult  to  eradicate,  but  he  got  the 
best  results  by  using  diluted  bromoil 
inks    applied    with    a    fine   spotting 

Toning  by  after-treatment  was 
fully  illustrated  by  examples,  a 
favourite  being  the  chromium  bleach, 
followed  by  some  developing  or 
blackening  agent.  This  method 
enables  one  to  obtain  a  warm  tone 
without  any  intensiJicalion  effect,  or 
to  get  considerable  intensificalion  by 
altering  the  proportion  of  acid 
content.  The  less  the  acid,  the  more 
intemiification 

Sulphidi  lotting  was  dealt  with 
The  llhck  Tone  Specials  were  suit 
able  1  r  tins  tomng  but  the  Warm 
Black  and  t  islight  slides  ga\  e  better 
results  hv  a  partial  bktch  method 

1  or  beautiful  blue  black  tones, 
ver)  -.imilar  to  the  thiocarbamide 
method  he  uses  the  old  gold  and 
Bu]phoc>anide  bath  as  used  for 
P.O  r  The  qualitj  of  the  slides 
thus  treated  was  very  nch 

As  regards  masking,  he  preferred 
to  build  up  his  ma.sk  by  using  the 
ordinary  black  binding  strips,  plus  a 
small  celluloid  set  square. 

Finally,  a  number  of  slides  of  b 
pictorial  nature  were  shown,  followed 
by  several  slidcj  made  and  exhibited 
in  IKOO.  showing  uo  trace  of  tarnish  or 
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factory  result,  luriou^ly  1 
Mordanting  method,  and  t 
lights  do  not  appear  to  be  tinted 
viewed  on  the  screen.  Theetieti 
the  base  tone  is  extraordiiu 
black  tone  ihde  dyed  in  er 
green  gives  il  the  appearand 
tilide  toned  by  chemical  meaD! 
as    thf    Burroughs    Wellcome 

on  the  Ilford  'warm-BUtk 
appears  much  warmer  when  il 
tangaritte,  A  slide  of  a  but 
primroses  growing  naturally 
very  eflective  when  di.'ed  ir 
Another  very  valuable  point 


ikmcplott 
}.    t.  Th. 


Mr^Bi 


id  fan 


Tinted  Cover  Glasses 

Mr,  Rawkins  showed  a  number  of 
slides  which  had  been  dye-tinted,  and 
said  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
cineraa  it  was  the  practice  to  use 
blue-tinted  stock  for  "moonlight*' 
effects,  yellow  for  sunshine,  and 
tangerine  for  sunny  eastern  sceneE. 
In  many  of  his  slides  shown  were 
examples,  comparative  and  other- 
wise, of  tinted  cover  glasses  or  slides. 
Since  we  frequently  use  for  our 
pictorial  work  on  paper  a  cream  trase 
instead  ol  white,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  apply  the  method 
to  lantern  slides.  There  is  nothing 
here  of  the  hand-tinted  slide  idea. 
yet  he  has  fretiuently  had  slidesi 
rejected  because  of  the  tint,  which 
was  regarded  as  '"not  photography," 
but  of  late  years  some  of  the  judges 
have  relented,  and  in  the  last  K-KS, 
Exhibition  there  were  several  ex- 
amples which  were  dyed. 

The  dyes  used  are  .very  cheap,  and 
may  be  purchased  from  Woolworths 
at  a  (ew  pence  per  carton,  under  the 
nameof  "Jiffy"  dyes.  The  contents 
o(  a  carton  is  dia.solved  in  hot  water 
and  used  when  cool.  One  carton  is 
Mifficic-nl  liir  one  pint  of  water,  and 
till.'  sniulion  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again.  The  colours  founil  most 
uselnl  are  tangarine.  yellow,  pink, 
saxe  blue  and  emerald  green. 

Whilst  it  is  possible  to  dye  the 
actual  slide  itself,  the  better  method 
is  to  djfe  a  gelatinised  cover-gla,ss. 
Every  enthusiastic  slide  maker  has 
spoiled  slides,  or  those  which  are  not 
up  to  standard,  and  these  should  be 
soaked  in  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
followed  by  a  short  immersion  in 
plain  hypo  .™lulion,  four  in  twenty, 
iind,  linaily,  treated  to  llie  reducing 
aclj.)n  ul  the  Howard  Farmer  or  lerri- 
hypo  rcduter  .so  as  In  dissolve  all 
traces  of  the  image,  leaving  a  perfectly 


should  b 


the'efieci 

on   the   particular   slide    txiag 

The  method  of  using  the  dye 
important.  The  dry  cover-glass, 
the  slide,  should  be  soukcd  in  pli 

drained,  slightly  rinsed  under  the  Inji, 
wiped  oil,  and  immersed  in  the  liye 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  rinsed  and 
dried.  As  regards  the  depth  of  colour, 
it  is  best  to  try  out  the  solution  on  a 
waste  slide,  but  bear  in  mind  that 
the  colour  dries  darker  than  when 
wet.  If  too  deep,  the  plate  can 
be  washed  to  remove  some  of  the 
colour.  It  must  be  understood  that 
the   colours    must     not     be    deeply 


slides     will 
worker   who 

separate  negative  on  a 
lantern  plate.  In  making  vi 
slides,  there  is  often  a  diffict 
matching  the  colour  <if  the  dep 
both  plates,  but  il  i/ne  of  the  pi 
dyed  there  is  a  general  eveniDf 
the  colours. 

Although  the  colours  can  be  a 
locally  in  the  same  way  as  hand' 
sUdes,  this  method  is  certain 
suitable  lor  pictorial  work. 

To  sum  up,  the  chief  itema 

make  foe  success  are  the  prelii 

'   =--  water  before  dyeing  lo 


lef<M 


I  the 
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HE    EXPOSURE    METER   AND   THE   PICTORIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

By   Percy  W.    Harris.  F.R.P.S. 

A  meeting  arranged  by  the  Pictorial  Group  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  was 
held  on  Saturday,  January  9th,  1943,  at  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W.7,  when  Mr.  Percy  W. 
Harris,  F.R.P.S.,  gave  a  talk  on  "The  Exposure  Meter  and  the  Pictorial  Photographer." 
The  President,  Mr.  D.  McMaster,  was  In  the  chair. 


HARRIS  said  :  The  first  reason  why  I  want  to 
aUc  about  exposure  meters  and  the  piclorialist  is 
ecause  most  of  what  has  l>een  written  is  purely 
i,  and  not  necessarily  related  to  pictorial  work. 
f,  pictoriahsts  seem  to  thiak  that  the  exposure 
■  something  the  U!ic  of  which  hinders  or  inhibits 


hi  1889  and  Itw  am  fm  ft 

'MttQ  judgment  ;  that  to  use  it  indicates  a  lack  of 
l[[e  on  their  part,  and,  therefore,  if  it  is  used  at  all 
be  brought  out  furtively  1  All  of  us  know  the 
list  onan excursion,  who  slips  the  exiMDsurc  meter 
is  pocket,  behind  a  tree,  hoping  no  one  will  .see 
he  is  observed,  he  says  apologetically,  "Oh,  I  am 
ing  out  this  thinf;.  siecing  how  it  ooniparc-s  with 

jiulgment.  It's  pretty  aocuratu." 
the  use  of  a  meter  need  not  indicate  l:irk  of  kniiw- 
I  the  part  o(  the  person  using  it,  and  the  IhciuKht 
does  is  probably  iluc  to  the  fact  thai  so  many 
;turers  of  meters  have  made  exaK^ralcd  ilaiins 
1.  The  photo-electric  type  of  meter  is  not  aliso- 
itomatic.  but  is  a  useful  tool  if  used  intelligently  : 
ly  other  accessories  it  i.s  a  good  walking  stick  but 
■utch. 
ype  of  negative  which  the  pictorialist  wi.shos  to 

is  something  in  which  there  should  be  an  attempt 
^ss  his  own  individuality  on  the  path  towards  the 
nt.  We  must  never  forget  it  is  the  final  jirint  on 
e  shall  be  judged.  The  negative  is  only  a  means 
jd.  Many  photographers  seem  not  lo  gel  beyond 
itive.  One  man  used  to  show  me  his  negiitives, 
m  I  asked  tu  see  the  prints  he  merely  remarked 


that  they  were  \J\e  kind  of  negatives  he  liked  and  he  did 
not  bother  to  print  them  I 

The  record  photographer  has,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
take  a  picture  as  objectively  as  possible,  and  his  rcquire- 
jnents  are,  generally  s)>eaking,  a  negative  which  is  ^iwp, 
\^~ell-defined,  and  with  a  good  range  of  tones,  representing 
as  far  as  possible  the  tones  of  the  original.  The,  negative 
has  to  be  developed  to  suit  the  particular  process  he  is 
going  to  use.  One  might  reasonably  cxpei.t  that  half-a- 
dozen  record  photographers  taking  the  same  scone  would 
priKluce  half-a-dozen  prints  practically  indistinguishable 
from  one  another.  The  pictorialist,  (or  his  i)art,  generally 
has  in  mind  an  idea  of  what  his  final  picture  is  to  be.  Aa 
an  artist,  the  pictorial  photographer  Ls  aiming  to  produce 
a  picture  which  shoulif  be  an  expression  of  his  own  feel- 
ings. It  should  create  in  the  observer  similar  emotions  to 
those  evoked  by  the  scene  itself,  or  by  the  thought  which 
he  is  endeavouring  io  interpret.  In  many  Ivan's  his  aims 
and  methods  are  similar  to  those  of  a  painter. 

riiotography  is  a  far  le.ss  flexible  medium  than  the 
painter's  brush,  but  it  still  has  a  good  <leal  of  Hexibility, 
and  enables  the  artist  to  express  himself  in  many  ways. 
l''or  example,  the  work  of  any  of  the  leading  pictorialists 
can  lie  recognised,  irrespective  i>l  the  subject.  One  feels 
that  there  is  an  artist  behind  it.  Sir  Charle.s  Holmes,  in 
his  well-known  book,  "Xoles  on  the  Science  of  Picture 
Making."  indicates  that  a  gCHKl  picture  slioulil  iuiv<^  the 
four  (jualities  o't  unity,  vilality,  infinity,  iuid  repose.  The 
painter,  for  his  part,  can  imagine  a  scene  or  view  one 
before  him  and  translate  it  into  a  picture,  mcKlifving  it 
so  as  to  get  his  unity,  vitality  and  repose  by  varying  the 
composition  anil  the  relation  of  tho  tone  and  colour 
values.  He  can  alter  the  position  of  ani-thing  to  suit  his 
requirements.  The  phot(^rapher.  on  tin'  other  hand,  is 
limited,  although  he  can  clioose  his  vieHiwinl,  time  of 
day,  the  lighting,  and  so  forth,  in  the  production  of  the 
negative.  He  can  also  do  ni 


■  pre 


tlecide 


of  the  (in: 


the    highlight' 
sacrificing    the   shadoi 
do  this  will  perhaps   ; 
ate     Ihu    highlights.      11    tin 
shadow    detail    plays   iin    im 

things,    lie    m.iy    expose    tin 
shadow  detail  and  let  the  high 
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This  chanRc  is  a  very  important  lactor  when  we 
lu  the  i|ucslion  of  the  hjinan  judftment  of  the  brigt 
of  liRllt.  .Molcrn  emulsions  art  capable  of  recording 
II  uiilo  riinge  ul  brightnesses — a  modem  emnUa 
ffivt' anything  up  to  about  liUI-l  ratio  with  a  fair  < 


will  J I 
l.-iii  I. 
nL-f,Mt 


lights     takt-     litre    ijf    theniselvi-s,    even    di-Ulieriiti'ly 
halating  them. 

We  know  thai  Uit;u-  arc-  limitiitions  in  the  materials 
we  use.  All  j)hutiigra]iliv  is  a  convention  :  «e  have  .i 
three-dimensional  subject  in  full  coliiiir  vvliich  we  tTans- 
slate  into  a  two-dime  union.')  1  picture  in  tnnnoclirome. 
There  are  limitations  in  wlial  we  can  reproduce.  We  have 
to  take  into  account  llie  <leeiie.st  shadiiH-s  and  the  higliesl 
liglits,  and  in  our  linal  print  these  briglitness  variations 
have  to  he  translated  into  a  pleasing  if  hot  necessarily 
accurate  scale  of  gradations  which  give  an  impression  of 
verisimilitude.  Hut  the  limits  are  definitely  small,  or  at 
least  very  rigid.  The  hrightc?st  reproduction  ue  can  obtain 
is  obviously  the  highest  rcHcction  from  lliu  viliite  paper, 
and  equally  the  deepest  shadow  is  Ihc  minimum  retleitinn 
from  that  pa]}er  :  it  is  not  always  rcalis«'d  thai  only  a 
comparatively  limited  scale  of  rei>rodHeliun  is  iKJSsible. 
So  far  as  the  deepest  black  is  eimcerned,  glossy  paper  will 
give  the  deepest  black  we  can  gut.  The  "velvet  '  tyjies 
of  paper,  of  which  the  best  in  (levaluxe,  reflii'l  very  little, 
and  give  a  rich,  deeji  black,  while  u  matt  jKijier  gives  a 
relatively  [lonr  black,  so  thai  if  you  get  thi-  dcei«fsl  ]k>s- 
sible  black  on  a  matt  pa})er  unil  campire  it  willi  the 
deepest  black  on  the  glossy  pajicr  ymi  will  niul  thai  the 


,t  i«pci 
ipite  of  thi 


ick  is  distinctly  grey  in  1 1 


y  Mill  I: 


.   Vetli 
i-^ticnllv 


s  of  light  will  give  the  deepest  Uack  1 


The 


brightness,  Kxcluding  a  bright  sky  at  midday  ix 
sunimer,  1  doubt  whether  manv  landscape  ■■ 
exceed  a  range  of  »U-1.  and  that  would  be  coem 
re,ill>  conlrasty.  in  pijrlraiturearange  of  only  4-Oi 
ijuite  usual,   Outdtmr  scenes  of  Il>-1  look  quite  pxx 

Now  emulsion  can  take  care  of  anything  up  to 
with  ease.  That  being  so,  we  have  to  consider  i 
exposure  problems  not  what  may  be  called  an 
esiMisure  but  a  practical  exposure. 

1  will  give  you  one  or  two  examples  of  what  I  i 
1  ^t  us  imagine  that  we  have  a  scene  w-ith  30-1  rang 
an  emulsion  with  a  range  of  150-1.  We  can  exp. 
two  ways  ;  we  can  arrange,  for  example,  to  give  thi 
imum  exposure  which  will  reproduce  shadow 
accurately  ;  we  can  also,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
expose  for  the  highlights,  that  is.  give  an  exposi 
that  the  brightest  highlight  will  not  quite  reach,  o 
just  touch,  the  maximum  opacity  which  we  can  ge 
exposure  can  be  given  which  will  blacken  all  the  sil 
the  emulsion,  and  if  the  next  ex)Ki3uce  is  only  h 
that  value  the  opacity  will  drop  proportionately,  I 
before,  the  proportion  of  highlight  to  shado* 
remain  the  same.  If  a  further  exposure  in  doubI< 
highest  highlight  will  have  already  been  given  the 
mum,  and  the  next  highest  light  may  reach  just  as 
an  opacity.  This  would  mean  over-exposure  ai 
gradation  in  the  bighhghts. 

Let  us  imagine  we  have  exposed  our  film  so  th^ 
brightest  light  just  reaches  the  maximum  blacknes 
;iil-l  range.  If  we  give  a  fifth  of  that  exposure  wc 
still  get  a  perfect  negative,  for  at  the  other  end  < 
scale  enough  exposure  will  have  been  given  to  obta 
shadow  <lctail,  so  that  in  a  subject  range  of  30-1  the 
.~i-l  latitude  in  e.xposure.  This  rule  must  be  modil 
miniature  work  because  the  emulsion  has  a  thii 
and  a  certain  degree  of  opalescence  which  spreai 


subject  itself.  The  liiinian  i-vr-  is  .iii  niruiiiininhiiini: 
piece  of  apiMHitus.  lor  exam,.!,.,  v>c  r„n  w.lk  ,n,o 
bright  smiliKtil  .in.l  vir«  .,  s,on.-  i.L  yre.it  .Irl.nl  ill  Loth 
highlights  an.lsh,iU'.">.,iti<l  a  in<.mrut  lal.-r  ,i.I<t  a  di.rk    . 

utcs  much  detail  can  W  olft*rved,  and  siiil  later  the  r.Kmi 
scem.s  reasonably  light.  In  the  bright  light  the  pupil  ol 
the  eye  is  contmctcd,  but  on  entering  the  dark  riH>m  the 
pupil  or  eye  ^ipurtureuximiuls.  Thei;xpansion  of  the  pupil 

changes  the  eve  sensitivity  tjuiie  i<insi(lcrably,  but  not  to 
■■■•■■  ■  ■  ■      ■         ne,   the  '     " 


I  the  ri 


itself. 
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tth-i  migbt  be  laktn  t 
of  ^fu/u  obsefvetf  tli 


I  tKe  emulsiun.  Under  liigli  ilogroes  of  iiiiiKiiilk'ii- 
lahallnot  get  suchasliarpimaBeoiva  lull  esj>osun; 
I  a  medium  expo^iU^e.  This  question  of  tliickness 
Imon  hus  proveil  to  be  of  some  importance  in  tliu 
•  years.  When  in  tiie  exi)erimciital  work  nccfsiiry 
]uce  colour  lilnis  it  was  found  neceiisary  lo  malie 
bin  emulsions,  it  was  discovered  that  such  cmul- 
onld  be  useil  very  successfully  in  normal  photu- 

While  not  having  -such  latitu<le,  they  gn\ 
[reater  sharpness.     Before  the.«  '     ' 

hich  gave  astounding  definition. 
n  1  first  tried  out  these  new  emulsions  I  discoveretl 
le  previous  limits  of  ilie  enlargement  in  my 
-es  were  due  to  image  spreading  of  emulsion. 
much  to  lens  dufinition,  and  with  the  thin  layer 
got  a  much  [>etter  definition.  These  films  have 
invaluable  during  the  war,  owing  to  the 
ty  for  shaq)ness  of  definition  in  document 
;  work  on  3A  mm .  lilms. 

technical  requirements  of  the  pictoriniisi  are  not 
rily  those  ol  the  record  worker.  The  pictoriiiiisl 
.he  particular  scene  he  wishes  to  translate  into  a 
and  chooses  what  i>art  of  the  subject  he  wishes  to 
iise.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  a  pictorialist 
pay  special  attention  to  making  the  exposure 
his  particular  artistic  instincts.  In  a  narrow 
(ubject,  such  as  portraiture  (which,  nevertheless, 
nes  includes  both  narrow  and  wide  ranges  of 
modifications  of  the  negative  can  be  made  aftor- 
K>  as  to  achieve  the  <lcsircd  result,  but  it  is  much 
to  aim  at  a  particular  tyj>e  of  negative  Irimi  the 

ing. 

»t  as  outdoor  exposure  is  ciincerncil,  wu  niii^-l 
ber  tliat  there  arc  comiiara lively  fc«  ta.t.irs 
Influence  it.  Assuming  a  bright,  clear  sky,  tlierc 
■iations  between  summer  anil  winter  tight  for  the 
ime  of  day  of  4-1.  We  next  have  variations  ol 
ie»  of  the  sky,  which  cover  a  range  of  6-1  in  the 
;  run  of  tables,  so  that  if  yon  compare  a  clear  sky 
1  ia  midsummer  with  an  overcast  sky  at  noon  m 

a  range  of  light  of  24- 1  will  be  found.  The  veriest 
>uld  neverconfuse  the  amount  of  light  from  a  dear 
iummer  with  that  from  a  cloudy  sky  in  mid-winter. 

outdoor  work,  with  a  certain  limited   range  ol 

t,  many  people  having  reached  the  i  onchisi<in  tli-il 
an  judge  exposures  very  accurately  all  the  time. 


We  look  upon  exposure  meters  and  scales  as  compara- 
tively mo<iern  inventions,  yet  Hurler  and  Driffield  wrote 
practically  all  that  eould  be  written  on  the  question  of 
measurement  of  exposuresaslongagoas  1)JH8.  Thosewho 
have  used  exposure  calculators  and  meters  may  l>e  inter- 
ested to  see  the  llurter  and  Driffield  Actinometer,  which 
was  patented  in  June,  1888.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how 
many  things  which  are  regarded  as  new  were  known  to 
Hurler  and  Driflield,  The  It.  He.  11.  meter  consists  of  a 
cylinder  round  which  is  wrapped  a  piece  of  ]>aper  on 
which  arc  printed  a  number  of  curves  (or  various  times 
t)f  the  day.  On  the  jieripherj-  are  divisions  for  months, 
divi{led  into  !;ub-di visions  of  ten  <lays.  .If  the  cylinder  is 
turned  lo  liie  particular  month  and  siib-divLsion,  and  a 
line  chosen  for  the  particular  time  of  day,  the  upper  slide 
can  be  moved  until  tfie  stop  chosen  comes  against  the 
chosen  line.  .Against  each  stop  there  are  three  figures, 
t>ecausc  Hurler  and  Driffield  found  on  measurement  that 
the  liglit  transmitted  tiv  a  ,-iiiKle  lens  was  greater  than 
the  light  transmitted  bv  a  drnihlc  or  a  triple  iena.  We 
know  that  the  alworplum  power  ol  multiple  lenses  is 
considerable,  anil  that  there  is  a  loss  of  light  on  each 
change  from  glass  to  air  or  air  to  glass.  In  some  of  the 
modern  lenses  the  efficiency  may  be  as  low  as  til)  per  cent. 
The  inventors  ulloweil  for  tllive  different  efficiencies  of 
transmission  in  this  I'arly  meter.  A  further  slide  was  set 
for  the  emulsion  s^x-ed.  anil  the  exposure  could  then  be 
rend  off.  'J'he  patent  specification,  and  a  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Ilriflield,  before  the  1  jverpool  .Amateur  Photographic 
Scu'ietv,  are  published  by  The  Koval  Photographic  Society 
in  the'H.  *.  I),  Memorial  volume, 

]''ollowing  this  there  came  a  number  of  calculators  of 
various  sorts— Howard  farmer  produced  one,  and  many 
other  well-known  workers  tried  out  various  forms.  Then 
wc  had  the  Watkins  meter  and  a  whole  series  based  on 
it.  dciiending  on  the  darkening  of  sensitised  paper. 
Watkins  was  a  miller,  who  was  also  a  very  keen  amateor 
photographer,  and  his  meter  contained  an  aperture,  haJf 
of  which  was  covered  with  a  permanent  blue-grey  tint, 
and  the  sensitive  paper  behind  was  a  lemon  yellow.  .As  it 
was  exposed  to  the  tight  this  paper  ilarkened,  and  when  it 
matched  the  tinted  paper  the  lime  taken  to  reach  this 
lint  wTis  noted.  This  method  measured  the  light  falling  on 
the  meler,  the  meter  being  in  the  position  of  the  subject. 
This,  of  course,  li>ok  into  rucount  the  variations  of  the 
light  according  to  the  time  of  the  day,  >'ear,  and  the 
sky  covering.  The  exposure  indicated  was  generally 
doubletl  by  users.  Itdidnotlake  into  account  the  type  of 
subject.  Then  there  was  (he  W'j-nne  meter,  based  on  the 
same  principle,  but  wilh  a  somewhat  dillerunt  calculator. 
The  Imp-ri 
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ncvi  of  Uiis  mi- 
Ivyes  ilitlur  cons 
HCcnmmcidattDn.     As  J:it  u: 

Till!  Zeiss  is  i]iiitf  II  simple 
whole  serii's  ()t  quiif  etHlm 
nnchcreHliic'hii- 


,le,.n 


Unit,  iirmlm-eil  what  is  proljality  the  ninst  atcurd 
(■\|H>siirv  ini'tcr  ever  invented,  wiili  iiii  enormous  lig 
rdniie.  The  iilun  lierc  was  similnr  to  that  oF  the  Ketl  a 
Howell,  tiul  ftroatly  iimmivcd.  It  has  never  be 
inarhetcil  i-iimnirreinlly,  althoufcli  several  have  been  ma 
ii|)  :  it  is  iKit  cverybo<ly's  instrument,  but  it  enables  t 
serious  ]i|i[ilc)Kniiihcr  to  da  all  kinds  of  work  whi 
iiiiriii;i]ly  Cdiihl  nut  be  accom)ilislictl.  It  is  an  interesti 
exam^ilc  of  ii  liKltl-mcasnrinj;  instrument,  cinil  a  mm 
mi-llHxl  of  niejisiirins  exposure. 

Kounil  iilHint  10:10  we  had  the  lirst  photo-decK 
exposure  meter,  marketed  by  the  Westoa  ^ectric  Co., 
Aiiieri(\i.  '['Iiis  was  hailed,  rather  too  optimist  it  ally, 
the  siikitiiiu  iif  nil  exposure  problems.  I'he  pliotn-eleeti 
meter  inn  take  ninny  forms,  but  essentially  it  is  simp. 
There  is  u  cell  surfaee  which,  when  light  tutli  upon  : 
prorluees  a  ililfcrence  of  electric  potential  between  fnn 
and  ku-k.  II  we  connect  a  measuring  instrument  tstt 
we  shiiil  tini]  that  the  current  which  flows  throng  tl 
meter  is  proportional  to  the  light  over  a  wide  range. 

The  liTst  meters  consisted  ot  nothing  more  Uuui  a  u 
will)  :i  measuring  inslrument,  and  they  wore  face 
towanls  the  subject.  The  greater  the  amount  of  lifl 
relleeteil  fr.im  the  subject  the  bigger  was  the  met«f  mi 
iiig.  This  was  calibrated  in  light  units,  with  a  circuli 
calclilntiir  un  the  boiiy  of  the  melt-r  fur  ascertaining  tl 

Then  we  liiid  a  whole  series  of  meters  which  were  iu| 
(Hiseit  to  lie  "ilirect"  reailini;.  They  were  direct  readin 
only  in  a  llmitefl  war,  and  only  for  certain  stuns  or  spead 
For  other  sto)M  ami  speeds  siime  form  of  cnkulatM' h* 
to  be  iise<l.  1  still  feel  that  the  best  ty|>e  ii  one  i: 
which  the  light  is  measured  in  li^bt  units  which  can  b 
ciiRverted  into  exixwure  with  a  simjile  calculator. 

The  ^-nerally  ac4:epte«l  but  thoroughly  unscientii 
metho<l  of  using  a  photo-eleetrir  meter  is  to  face  it  to 
wards  the  subject,  iind  it  is  on  this  point  (hat  so  mod 
nonsense  has  been  written.  Very  few  j>cople  realise  that  i 
meter  is  laliliriited  on  the  assumption  that  the  li|l> 
re;ii'liinK  the  cell  inmes  from  only  the  same  area  al  tb 
liglil  reitiliiiij;  the  photosraphic  lens,  which  is  rarely  tb 
insi'  ;  it  is  (-nlilimted  on  the  .issumption  that  all  subject 
liine  the  sjime  pntpurtion  i>f  light  and  shadow,  which  i 
iils<i  rarelv  the  case  ;  it  is  (alit>ra(e<l  on  the  assumptio 
thill   nuiriifd  sliiitter  speeds  iirc  true  siH-eds,  which  i 


wards  the 


1-  \i.< 


iK.T 

Ih.'  -iihie 


ISKil  modil  of  ihii  wtn-tiw 
ion  stall  vnoll  KccfiteiKt  onfit  (gnirH' 
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dude   I 
sky   1 


!   hriRlit 


ijuircil.  Now  the 
avt'raRU  ordinary 
hanii  canipm  has  an 
acceptance  angle  of 
roughly  HI)  degrees. 
If   the  meter  hap- 


mgle  o[ 


atcei>ti 


have  anything  like 
so  small  an  an(;U-  as 
the    pilot  iigraphic 

You   might   .ask 

why   thpse    photo- 

Th,E,alsicrf.£.mtUr  electric    exi«)sure 

meters   differ   so 

much.    The  answer 

t  the  moat  expensive  part  of  the  appliance  is  the 

It  measuring  instrument.    The  bigger  the  angle  of 

lance  the   more   light   is    piekeU  up  and  the  less 

ive  the  instrument  needs  to  be.     That  is  why  some 

a  wide  angle  of  acceptance. 

ling  to  the  question  ol  the  light  range,  these  meters 
je  the  light  and  arc  calibrateil  on  the  assumption 
he  average  subject  ha.s  a  light  <li.strihiiiion  of  fill  per 
ight  and  iO  per  cent  shade.  Hou*  fallacious  this 
ption  can  lie  you  will  appreciate  by  thinking  of  a 
icene  at  a  garden  party,  -a  green  iaivn  with  trees 
1,  no  sky  included,  and  a  group  of  people  dressed 
dly^ — men  in  morning  coats  and  ladies  dressed  in 
[owns.  We  take  a  readhig  and  get,  say,  l/2.ilh  set. 
film  is  correcily  cx^iosed  we  shall  get  good  shadow 
.  But  if  into  the  foreground  there  walks  a  lady  in  a 
crinoline  dress  the  total  amount  of  light  refletled 

0  up  considerabh  anil  the  exposure  will  ilrop  to 
ps  l/JilHh  set.  ^'et  the  need  of  reproducing  shadow 
in  the  trees  has  nut  altered,  and  there  is  no  reason 
ducing  the  exposure  lor  this  shadow  detail.  The 
ire  should  be  the  same  in  both  rases,  but,  thanks  to 
:itudDof  the  film,  both  exposures  will  probably  give 
y  good  negatives.  That  ls  an  example  of  how  the 
:e  of  light  values  may  change,  ami  the  total  amiiunt 
,t  reflected  from  the  subject  increase.  Such  mutters 
.rely  dealt  with  in  any  of  the  instruiticin  bonks. 

are,  bowei'er,  twct  biHshlels  whicli  deal  wiiii  iln- 
.t  properly,  one  of  which  is  that  issued  by  the 
in  Com|iany,  and  the  other  by  the  General  IJi-i  lTi> 
anv.  of  .\merita.  The  Weslon  Ux>h  imbciitc-;  tvpe^ 
>iect  which  reiguire  h.dt  the  refilling,  anil  otliiTs 
re(|uire  double  the  reading,  and  does  not  claim  Ihiit 
:tung  in  (rout  ul  ttie  meter  must  automatically  ^ive 
■ect  re»|H)nse,  nor  do  the  tnakers  rccornmend  the 

1  or  integrating  method  ol  nu-aMirinu  the  light,     I  <• 

.  the  integcitiiig  mctliod  -tiinilil  ni-t  he 


reading  can  Im.'  taken  in  the  deepest  shadow  part  of  the 
scene,  when  a  tenth  of  the  normal  reading  will  be  correct, 
or.  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  if  a  measurement  of  the 
brightest  highlight  is  taken,  and  the  normal  exposure 
increased  ten  times,  it  will  correct,  provided  the  subject 
range  is  not  too  big.  On  looking  at  the  meter  readings 
for  the  two  light  values  the  tone  range  of  the  subject  can 
be  measured.  As  pre\'iously  stated,  the  brightness  range 
of  the  subject  is  somctliinB'  which  is  usually  i|uite  small 
compared  with  the  brightness  range  of  the  film. 

These,  then,  are  two  important  methods  of  using  the 
meter.  Ky  measuring  the  extremes  of  the  illuminated 
range  (the  deepest  shadow  and  the  brightest  highlight) 
any  variations  in  the  light  propurtitms  of  the  scene  will  be 
taken  care  ol,  and  will  nol  aflect  the  exposure  required  for 
detail  in  the  deepest  shadow  at  one  end,  or  in  the  high- 
lights at  the  other. 

.\nother  method  is  an  arliHcial  highlight  method  in 
which  we  take  a  reading  off  a  white  card.  So  far  I  have 
not  said  an>-thing  about  exposure  meters  for  portraiture 
work  in  artificial  light.  In  artificial  light  we  are  dealing 
with  values  which  are  tjuite  low.  even  when  using  a  photo- 
flood.  Working  at  home  in  the  ordinary-room  illumioA- 
tion  the  light  seems  tiuite  go<Kl,  and  if  we  put  in  a,  couple 
of  photo-Hoods  the  light  seems  enormous,  yet  it  is  poor 
compared  with  sunlight.  To  gix'e  some  idea  of  compara- 
tive light  values,  the  rellection  from  a  bright  sky  gives 
up  to  l.OtiO  ft.  candles.  .-^  l,tMK>  candle-power  lamp,  held 
one  foot  away  from  one's  face,  would  seem  tremendou* 
illumination, but  it  i.s  no  more  than  we  get  in  good  day- 
light !  Jn  the  studio  there  is  often  so  little  light  reflected 
off  asubjecl  that  it  is<lifficult  loget  any  readingatallon 
many  meters.  The  over-all  or  integrating  method  which 
I  have  mentioned  can  be  very  mfsleading  and  give  quite 
wrong  readings  in  artificial  light.  Take  tlie  case  of  a  girl 
sitter  who  changes  from  an  all-black  to  an  all-white  ou&t. 
We  should  concentrate  on  skin  rendering  and  the  exposure 
we  give  should  he  basoti  on  the  values  for  the  face  ;  unless 
the  lighting  is  extremely  contrasty,  we  should  not  vary 
onr  exposure  much  between  the  white  dress  and  the  black 
dress  subject.  With  the  photo-electric  meter  used  for  over- 
all measurement  the  amount  of  variation  ol  light  will  be 
enormous,  because  a  high  proportion  of  the  total  light 
will  come  from  the  white  ciress, 

I  very  much  prefer  to  take  my  measurements  from  a 
white  rani  held  near  the  subject's  face,  allowing  the  Ught 
to  fallup<mit,  and  measitrintj  it  Ironi  such  a  distance  that 
the  meter  includes  nothing  more  than  the  w.hite  card  ; 
with  a  few  exjii-riments  it  is  jiossilile  to  find  a  correcting 
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factor  which  gives  the  riglit  expusurc.  In  iKjrlraitiirc  it 
\'Qry  useful  tu  take  u  reading  from  a  wliiti:  card  held 
wheie  the  model's  fate  will  be,  giving  ten  times  ihr  in- 
dicated exposure 

It  is  possible  also  to  calibrate  a  meter,  not  fur  relledetl 
light  but  fur  incident  light,  and  that  is  one  of  the  interest- 
ing features  of  the  new  American  (ieneral  Mlectric  meter, 
which  1  have  here.  The  (ieneral  IClei  trie  and  the 
Weston  meters  are  the  two  i>opnlar  meters  in  the  l.'nited 
States,  and  they  are  calibrated  in  a  similar  manner,  that 
is,  in  light  values.  The  Weston  Master  meter  has  two 
ranges.  When  the  cover  llap  is  closed  it  has  a  bright  light 
range  which  runs  up  to  i,GOO  feet  candles,  and  at  its  dull- 
light  setting  with  the  Hap  open  it  is  calibrated  for  very 
small  values  from  .2  of  a  foot  candle  up  to  5U.  When  the 
tiap  is  open  it  automatically  alters  the  meter  scale.  There 
is  a  simple  calculator  with  which  the  light  reading  can  be 
convertetl  to  exposure  at  any  film  speed  or  stop. 

The  General  Klectric  meter  is  aUo  calibrated  in  light 
units,  h'or  bright  light  the  acceptance  angle  is  30  degrees 
horizOQtally  and  50  degrees  vertically.  For  dull  light  a 
flap  is  opened,  increasing  the  sensitivity,  and  for  very 
poor  hght  the  cell  is  used  for  incident  light,  being  placed 
in  the  position  of  the  subject  facing  the  light.  With 
a  meter  of  this  degree  of  sensitivity  the  field  is 
opened  wide  for  all  kinds  of  accurate  work  by  the 
pictorialist. 

A  further  problem  is  the  (juestion  of  meter  ratings. 
Unfortunately,  meter  manufacturers  and  film  manufac- 
turers do  not  necessarily  see  eye  to  eye.  In  fairne.ss  to  the 
film  manufacturer,  it  should  be  said  that  he  is  out  to  give 
an  indication  of  the  maximum  speeds  when  his  films  are 
treated  as  he  thinks  they  should  be  treated,  developed 
with  developers  which*  he  has  worked  out  for  them,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  of  contrast.  The  negatives  so  pro- 
duced are  not  necessarily  of  the  finest  grain,  and  many 
amateurs  like  a  fairly  thin  negative,  to  use  certain 
developers  and  to  introduce  all  kinds  of  variations.  To 
get  the  highest  speeds  with  modern  emulsions  they  have 
to  be  developed  to  a  degree  of  contrast  which  many  people 
think  is  too  hard  for  their  particular  form  of  enlarging. 
All  this  has  to  be  taken  into  account ;  how,  therefore,  is 
the  meter  manufacturer  to  caUbrate  his  meter?  1  have 
found  that  if  a  half-a-dozen  makes  are  all  faced  towards 
the  same  subject  and  all  set  to  the  same  nominal  film 
speed  quite  different  readings  are  obtained.  I  have 
tried  to  bring  all  meters  down  to  a  common  datum 
line,  and  have  publi.shed  figures  which  have  lK*en 
found,  by  j>ractical  trial,  to  be  gocxl  for  particular 
makes  of  film.  This  means  that  the  .same  film  has 
different  speed  settings  for  different  nuikes  of  meter. 
Kodak  and  llford  have  published  tables  in  their  literature 
which  give  the  readings  for  various  makes  of  meter,  but 
the  best  method  of  all  is  to  calibrate  one's  own.  Most  of 
us  have  settled  down  to  our  ow  n  developers,  enlargers  and 
printing  processes,  and  if  you  want  to  know  the  speed  of  a 
film  for  your  meter  give  a  series  of  exposures  and  see 
which  gives  the  best  printing  value  and  best  type  oi 
negative,  and  then  see  whiih  speed  setting  g.ive  lh.it 
negative. 

i  hoi>e  1  have  indicated  most  (jf  the  features  which  we 
should  bear  in  mind  if  we  are  to  get  the  negatives  we 
want.  The  mcler  does  not  think  for  you.  you  must  spend 
time  with  it,  and  the  more  tirne  and  thought  devoted  to  it 
the  better.  Many  pit  l«>rialists  ilo  iMost  ol  their  v\ork  with 
land.svape  in  fairly  uiiiforiii  tnuditions,  and  can  estimate 
the  exposures  necessary;  to  su*.  h  p('oj)le,  save  lor  ex- 
ception.li  ii:.c,  tt  JiKier  ]m;i\  l»e  rallier  a  luxury,  but  very 
few  of  Ub  are  so  cxpii  icn*  cd.  II  we  lia\e  a  photu-electlic 
meter  wt-  must  Icriri:  [<>  inujer^t.-.nd  it.  We  .should  cali- 
brate It  oiiTbrlves.  tiiid  use  it  as  4i  hght  nicasuring  in- 
strument. Hut  Js  a  iiiiigii.  «^ure-all  for  exiJcisure  }»iubleins. 


I'be  it  with  discretion  and  it  will  be  a  great  help,  a 
bave  you  a  gcMjd  deal  of  fdm. 


Discussion. 

Asked  if  the  electric  current  generating  cell  wa 
to  deteriorate  in  time  or  because  of  use,  Mr.  Hari 
there  were  only  two  types  of  cell  in  this  insti 
There  was  (me  made  of  a  sheet  of  iron,  coatc 
selenium,  and  with  a  very  thin  tran.sparent  coa 
gold  on  top  to  act  as  one  conductor,  the  iroi 
the  w>nduct<)r  on  the  other  side.  Then  there  '« 
( opper  oxide  cell,  which  was  used  in  the  Westoi 
and  in  the  (ieneral  Mlectric  instrument.  In  th: 
was  a  coating  oi  copper  oxide  on  copper.  The  » 
cell  was  far  more  sensitive  than  the  copper  oxi 
but  the  latter  was  much  more  robust.  Tlie 
IClectric  and  the  Weston  meters  were  the  only  one 
had  this  copper  oxide  cell ;  it  was  exceedingly 
All  the  other  meters,  while  being  sensitive  and  i 
when  used  carefully  and  in  good  conditions,  coul 
deteriorate  if  abused.  If  they  were  left  open 
sunlight  they  might  be  ruined  in  half-an-hour,  ai 
if  left  open  for  only  a  short  time  in  bright  suiUigi 
might  drop  in  sensitivity  from  one-half  to  on 
In  the  copper  oxide  cell  there  was  no  noticeable 
oration  over  many  years,  even  when  exposed 
sunlight.  There  would  not  be  much  risk  of  deteri 
in  the  selenium  cell  if  it  was  only  opened  when  ii 

Confirming  the  lecturer's  remarks  about  light 
Wing-Commander  Bkllaiks  remarked  that  he  t 
contrast  range  from  bright  sunlight  on  the  ro 
building  in  the  Sudan  to  the  light  in  the  deep  shad 
building  and  found  that  it  was  only  1 50- 1. 

Replying  to  a  member  who  asked  if  the  meten 
were  procurable  at  present,  Mr.  Harris  said  1 
Weston  meters  had  been  imported  since  the  war. 
General  Hlcctric  meter  being  sent  to  him  as  a  pi 
few  weeks  before,  .\bout  25  Weston  Master  mete 
into  the  country  just  after  the  war,  but  his  was  t 
American  General  Klectric  meter  he  knew  of 
country. 

Mr.  Weston  said  he  had  one  of  the  earliest  ' 
meters,  and  recently  found  that  the  action  of  th« 
was  very  slow  at  the  start  and  after  exposure  i 
gradually  returned  to  zero.  Did  that  indicate  t! 
cell  was  deteri(jrating  ? 

Mr.  Harris  thought  it  was  probably  due  to  a 
contact. 

The  President  said  that  he  did  a  lot  of  work  ix 
ica  with  Dr.  West(m  of  the  Weston  Electric  Co.,  ao 
that  the  Weston  tried  to  build  into  a  small  unit 
this  just  as  good  a  piece  of  equipment  as  if  it  was 
powerful  unit.  The  selenium-iron-gold  combinat 
mainly  Ci<*rman,  and  was  much  more  likely  to  deti 
than  the  copper  oxide  type. 

Asked  the  colour  sensitivity  of  the  selenium  c 
Harris  replied  that  the  colour  sensitivity  of  the  st 
c  ell  and  the  copper  oxide  cell  were  not  quite  the  sa 
near  enough  to  (me  another  in  practice.  Roughly 
M)g,  the  colour  .sensitivity  of  the  copper  oxide  cell  s 
im.ited  to  that  of  the  modern  panchromatic  film. 
could  .sometimes  give  the  quite  wrong  reading  wh 
with  ortho  film,  for  the  meters  were  red  sensitiv< 
ortlio  film  was  not. 

The  PkKsiDKNT  expressecl  the  thanks  of  the  i 
t<i  Mr.  Harris  lor  his  talk.  He  had  taken  a  good 
troul)!*'.  and  he  knew  how  true  Mr.  Harris's  stal 
wtrc.  I  here  were  not  many  people  who  coul 
brought  both  the  technical  and  pictorial  aspects 
subject  together  as  Mr.  Harris  had  done. 
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ESTIMATION    OF    PRINT    GRAININESS    FROM 
MEASUREMENTS  ON  THE   NEGATIVE    MATERIAL* 
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The  term  "ijriinularity'  is  adnpifi-l  t^r  the  statistical  variation  oi  Jor.siiy  ovit  tlio  surface  nt 
raphic  materials,  and  "vjraininess"  l«)r  the  visual  appearance,  includiui:  tlie  efiec:  oi  liisih  density 
m  reducing  the  briirhtness  and  thereby  the  acuity  of  the  eye.  li  h.as  been  shown  th.ai  tlie  i^ranularity 
of  samples  of  nesjative  materials,  the  ^raininess  of  prints  made  from  them,  as  measured  by  the  distance 
at  which  their  t:raininess  disappears,  and  visual  estimates  of  the  i^raininess  of  the  prints  show  a  desn"ee 

of  correlation  consistent  with  the  errors  of  the  observations.  Ihe  :;ranularity  oi  a  print  is 
^Abstract    proportional,  and  pmbably  equal  to  the  product  of  the  jL:ranularity  vi  tlie  nei:ative  and  the 

slofx-  of  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  paper.  Thus,  if  lone-reproduciivMi  were  perfect,  the 
granularity  of  a  print  Wf^uld  be  pn'p<»rtion.d  to  the  i^ranularity  i4  the  ne:^ative  divided  by  the  slope  oi 
the  characteristic  cur\'e  nf  the  ne:^Mtive.  at  the  ]^(^int  leadint:  to  the  particular  density  of  the  print 
mder  examination.  But  tone  rcprotluctiMn  is  n<»t  perfect,  and  tlie  ^raininess  is  diminished  at  the  hii:her 
densities  of  the  print  by  the  lower  acuity  of  the  eye  at  tliose  densities.  This  leads  to  a  maximum  in  the 
|rint  graininess  of  Jones*  "nrst  excellent"  print  at  a  point  on  the  ne.^ative  iharacteristic  curve  I  lot;, 
ffposure  unit  above  Jones*  speed  pnint.  It  i<  suijiiested.  therefore,  that  the  i^raininess  of  nei^ative 
-materials  be  specified,  for  pictorial  purposes,  as  the  quotient  of  the  .granularity  by  the  slojx^  of  the 

charactenstic  cur\'e  at  a  prnnt  1  loi^.  exposure  unit  above  Jones"  0.3li  j'Kiint.     The  suitability  of  this 
measurement  has  been  checked  by  direct  experimental  tests  on  prints. 


For  other  than  technical  purpose-, 
iwhcQ  it  is  often  convenient  to  make 
observations  directly  from  the  nega- 
tive, the  graininess  of  the  negative  i> 
;d  no  ^eat  importance,  except   tor 

the  extent  tD 
1*  Introduction  which  it  deter- 
mines the  graini- 
of  the  print  made  from  it.  What 
1^  really  require  to  know  i-  the 
[Raininess  of  the  print.  The  import - 
of  this  a.s|>ect  of  the  mea>ure- 
it  of  graininess  was  recognised  in 
early  measurements  of  graininess 
Jones  and  Hardy  il:.  Interpreta- 
[tion  of  the  relations  between  the 
[plininess  of  the  negative  and  that 
[of  the  positive  did  not  seem  in  be 
[foirible  on  the  basis  of  their  mea:<iiire- 
flats,  but  it  should  be  noteil  tii.it 
[tte  method  of  measuring  the  tjniini- 
of  motion  picture  priiit> 
)tcd  by  Jones  and  ll.irdy  1-% 
beyond  criticism.  Nntiir.ill\ . 
[tte  graininess  of  a  given  pnui  ile- 
[Inds  on  ftome  property  4»t  iJie 
tive  material,  and  uUd  «>n  the 
ties  of  the  printing  medium  ami 
way  in  which  the  }>rint  i>  in.jilr. 
IQ  the  property  of  the  iiei/.iU'. •■ 
which  is  import.* II I  :m  t.  i 
;t  is  to  he  deterniiu'-!  :'  > 
[•cessarj'  to  adopt  some  -•:.  i-r-: 
[Ki&ting   process,    in   ju-t    ■:.  ;»' 

l^y  tliat  a  standard  pniiii  .-  ;  r  ■    -^ 
V  adopted  for  measun.i'.«  :.•. 
|S**d  of   ncgii|ive    m.-tttr-.." 

*Cfiiiununic*:itum    H.«'.»l    'in. 
■fttfch  lKitM>r:it<irii's.  II:iri- ■■.'. 


ihiost 


•-tanilanhsation  ui  the  priiuiuii  pro- 
cess implies  >ianilardi>ation  oi  the 
negative  in  a  way  to  >uit  the  printmv; 
process.  At  tirst  sighi.  theretore.  ii 
\N«)iiKl  be  neces>ar\-  to  make  .i  print 
m  a  standardised  way.  Irom  a 
standard  negative,  and  to  measure 
the  ^raininess  of  the  print.  I'hus.  the 
negative  "siandardiseil  by  Jones  i2  . 
a-^  that  leadmg  to  a  'lirst  excelli-iit 
print,  iind  the  "  hrst  excellent  '  print 
obtained  irom  it  might  be  adt.»pted 
Printing  tn  a  >en<itometric  spe*  ii':«-.i- 
tioii  is.  in  tlie  ordinary  way.  iio'.  im-.\  . 
however,  anil  it  wouKl  be  imu  ?i  ir.on- 
tuiivenient  to  ]»•  able  t>i  lir-!:)-  e  tin- 
graiiiiiu"^>.  oi  .1  jiriui  irmr.  \\.v  HT.tin- 
ness  ol  the  r.rL:ati\t"  rallu-r  tliuii  ti< 
bt"  :iirif»d  lo  Tu.ikf  ,:  print  irnui  tlu- 
neL:,ili\«-  .iinl  Tm\i«iiri.'  ihr  i^r.iiniiu-**-, 
ol'  tliat.  1  llM•^  tht-  "»!)iei.t  <■:  !hi>  wnvk 
\\.\-  t<<  liuil  tiiil  t."  \\l::it  r-Mt-nt  -';■  '• 
.1  siinplitii  ati<«Ti  i<  ;■•  ■^-'.l>Ie. 

it    li.i-    bfi-n    !■  .iiii(i    .  >  >ii\«-!iii  •■•    ; 
.iiliip!    :i.'-    tiTir.-^    ■.:-naiarr.\         :■.>: 
■  LTiin;:'—     ;::  ::•  :■  ;i  l!ie  ^.i:t.'-  --■:  --■ 
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-I'lH  1'  :  i'i'V-*!'  ■:!  nu'.i-nrr:: 
■  !.:ii>ti.  il  !-i;  t-!  I'll. I;  ■•:  •: 
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1    :::  .!'i.ii>.n-.i 


the  N.iinple  ol  matiTial  in  question. 
tiQ  1-^  the  value  oi  this  quantity  for 
very  "niihII  v.ilues  i»t  .i. 

The  term  grammes^  is  ust\l,  as 
b>nes  and  iK'isch  i'»j  detineil  it.  for 
the  sen-*.»tioii  or  impression  of  non- 
unitormity  in  a  plu>tographic  deposit 
produced  upon  the  v oiisciousness  of 
the  i>l»»erver  v\  hen  such  a  deposit  is 
vu'weii.  1  lir  .unity  ol  the  eye  is 
ilependen!  upon  tl.e  brightness  of  the 
'.ub;ei  t  lookeil  .it.  .iiid  therefore  upon 
tJ.r  ikn-ity  oi  the  print,  and  the 
>:ra:^.:Ill■■^^  uill.  therefore.  var\'  with 
ihr  »U-ii'»ity  oi  \\:c  print.  This  eltect  is 
t.iKv.  to  br  nn.Iudevl  in  the  term 
i^r.iir.ine"*-  It  i-;  .ilsi)  convenient, 
•»Jirn-::nit.'^.  t«»  u-^t-  the  word  graini- 
:•...  ■^^  ♦.■  i.iviT  bi-ili  graininess  and 
i:r.!ii';i.:ii:\ 

1 1  I '•ii-'.iit  1.1  lIiii  i^  I  onilned  f»»r  the 
rni'Mu-nl    ;•>    .criiiiuLirity.    it    will    be 

■  ii.\  ]..si>  ili.it    if  the  revolving  j)ower 

■  i!     t!:"     print  iiiii     ineiliiim     is     high 

I  :!.iiu''  .li  1  It  tl'e  granularity  of  the 
pi'uti:.-.-  irii'iium  is  negligible,  the 
■-■r.!r.iii.:rity  of  the  negative  material 
V. ill  be  ir-iii-^terreil  to  the  print.  If 
\I  :-»  tin-  in.ignitication  of  the  nega- 
te »■,  the  granularit\  of  which  is 
'f.  It  may  be  .issumeil  that  the  gran  u- 
i..iit;.  in  the  im.'ige  on  the  printing 
jMper.  due  lit  the  negative,  will  Ik- 
M*iu.  and  that  on  developing,  the 
^r.tiiul.trity  in  the  print  will  be 
■/^,M(I^^  when*  y,,  is  the  slope  ol  tlu- 
•  isar.icteri^tii  curve  «)t  tlie  paper  .il 
the  point  at  which  the  print  is  m.idr. 

II  ^ip  is  the  granularity  <d  the  iiiintiu}; 
l>a)HT,    then    by    the    usu.il    {.\\\    oi 
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addition  of  quantities  following 
Gau!»i&ii  diatiibnitions,  which  granu- 
lazity  a  known  to  follow  (4),  the 
granularity   of   the   print   will   be 

SiQce  Gf  is  smaU  relative  to  Gn,  and 
•/g  is  usually  above  unity,  when  M  is 
large  the  quantity  under  the  equate 
root  sign  is  very  nearly  unity,  and 
the  overall  granularity  may  be  taken 
as  y^MGn.  The  important  point  is 
that,  even  if  the  a^umptions  on 
which  this  coDclugion  is  reached  are 
only  very  approximately  true,  the 
graualarity  of  the  printing  medium  is 
usually  very  unimportant  in  enlarged 

With  graininuss,  however,  the  case 
is  diSerent.  since  there  is  no  very 
definite  quantitative  information 
available  about  grainineSK,  except 
that  involved  in  Jones'  and  Deiscb's 
definition  of  grainincss  as  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  at  which  the 
sample  no  longer  appears  grainy. 
Consequently,    if    the    desired    sim- 

EUfication  is  to  be  arrived  at,  it  will 
e  necessary  to  know  something 
about  the  quantitative  properties 
of  graininess.  For  this  purpose,  ex- 
periments have  been  made  which 
indicate  that  there  is  a  fairly  definite 
relation  between  granularity  and 
graininess,  as  measured  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  print  at  whicli  the  grain- 
iness becomes  inappreciable.  In  addi- 
tion, experiments  have  also  been 
made  which  show  tliat  visual  inspec- 
tion at  close  distances  also  places 
prints  in  the  same  order  of  graininess 
as  estimation  of  the  distance  of  dis- 
appearance of  graininess. 

These  experiments  were  all  carried 
ODt  on  prints,  and  the  data  so  found 
ulso  demonstrated  tile  etfcct  on  the 
graininess  of  the  diminished  bright- 
ness at  high  print  densities.  This 
information  enables  the  graininess  ol 
a  print  to  be  calculated  fruni  Ihe 
granularity  of  tlie  neflativc.  Itiit  if, 
for  the  purpose  of  standardisation, 
the  assumption  is  made  that  the 
negative  is  that  which  gives  a  "first 
excellent"  print,  then  a  fixed,  or 
almost  fixed,  relation  exists  lielweeii 
the  cliiiractfiiiitic  curves  of  tile  n('g:i- 
tive  'intl  [iiisitivv  inu.tcrials.  Coiist'- 
qucntly,  llm  gniiuincss  of  thr  jihiit 
can  Ix!  culcillatiMt  from  the  giriiiular- 
ity  of  Hit-  ni-gativi;  innlm;il  ;in.l  ils 
i-haratti'ristiv  iiiivi.-. 

2.    Experl mental  Datu 

A  hirge  number  of  prints  tt;is  iii;idu 
iin  bromidi;  paper  oi  tnu  yndis  fnim 
die  sample:-,  iif  dt vein] nil  ui-g:HiV(; 
materials,  iil  which  the  [[rannliirilii'.-i 
hud    alnsidy     bnii     iiuMsur.'il     H)- 


These  were  mule  by  direct  enlarge- 
ment with  a  microscope  using  a  25 
mm.  objective  at  a  niagniftcation  of 
<IU.  for  about  half  the  prints  the 
condenser  was  closed  down  to  an 
aperture  equal  to  that  of  the  objec- 
tive as  in  Figure  1a,  so  that  the  image 
was  projected  by  as  near  specular 
light  as  can  be  obtained  with  the 
objective  in  question.  These  prints 
are  referred  to  as  being  obtained  by 
specular  illumination.  The  other  half 
ol  the  prints  was  obtained  with  the 
condenser  slopped  out  in  the  centre 


up  as  ahown  In  Figure  2.  1 
field  in  view  conaistcd  of 
border  suizounding  a  red 
inches  by  10  inches  of  den 
the  intensity  of  illuminatii 
about  B  milti-Iamberts.  In  tl 
o(  this  screen  was  a  2-iDd 
hole,  through  which  the  pni 
test,  and  its  surronnd,  aW 
sity  U.6.  could  be  seen, 
print  was  also  illuminated  al 
lamberts  incident  intenit^ 
arrangement  waa  chosen  ai  n 
ing  roughly  the  conditioni  of 


Fl|.  I 


vr  supf  und  ts  ebtalfl  tpntihr 


so  that  only  light  diffused  by  the 
specimen  was  thrown  into  the  ob- 
jective, as  shown  in  Figure  1b.  These 
prints  are  referred  to  as  being 
obtained  by  difiuse  illumination. 
l"he  prints  were  all  made  at  the  same 
time  of  exposure,  but  the  intensity 
oi  the  light  was  varied  by  means  of 
neutral  Wratten  filters,  so  that  prints 
of  dilTerent  densities  were  obtained. 
A  small  area  of  the  sample  of  negative 
material  was  covered  by  a  piece  of 
glass  when  the  prints  were  made,  so 
that  over  this  area  the  image  was  out 
of  locus,  and  also  <lilfus^  by  the 
spherical  aberration  introduced  by 
the  glass,  i-^acli  print,  therefore, 
carried  a  fairly  uniform  patch  from 
which  the  mean  density  could  be 
read. 

The  graininess  i)f  the  prints  was 
assesseil  by  t»o  dltlercnt  methods. 

In  the  first  way,  the  di.stnnce  at 
wliith  the  grainincss  reached  vanish- 
ing point,  as  described  by  Jones  and 
IJeisi  li,  was  measured  for  each  print. 


D-06 


apriut.  It  would  probably  li 
more  representative  of  nor 
ditions  of  viewing  if  the  int 
illumination  had  been  ■ 
higher.  The  prints  were  pke 
holder  and  moved  steadilf 
point  at  which  the  graim 
obvious  to  the  point  at  wbi 
estimated  to  disappear.  T 
were  shuffled  to  get  a 
distribution,  and  the  i 
measured  at  one  sitting,  mi 
setting  on  each  print.  Thr 
measurements  were  made. 
the  prints  thoroughly  beti 
set,  in  order  to  eliniiiiate 
possible  any  efiect  of  t 
systematic  errors  which  m 
been  produced  if  the  prints 
left  always  in  the  same  ore 
The  graininess  of  the  [ 
also  estimated  by  visual 
the  object  being  to  arrangi 
in  order  of  graininess.  Itsel 
an  almost  impossible  taslc 
all  the  prints  in  order  in  i 
tion,  so  the  following  way  i 
at  the  same  result  was  de< 
standard  prints  were  seleci 
had  grajninesaes  extending 
to  about  the  maximum  sho 
of  the  prints,  in  what  were 
to  be  equal  step&  These 
down  in  a  row.  The  remaii 
prints  was  tlien  gone 
]mtting  each  print  which  ' 
ated  to  be  approximately 
in  graininess  as  one  of  the 
standards  down  beside  thi 
in  question.  This  sorted 
roughly  into  six  classes.  Tl 
three  or  twenty-four  piin 
such  class  wera  then  carefi 
out  in  order  of  graininess.  ' 
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ssigned  a  number  equal  to 
the  order.  The  prints  were 
|[ed  in  order  five  times,  and 
;e  position  for  each  print 
ated  from  the  five  order 
3  obtained.  The  prints  of 
were  thus  fairly  accurately 
t  owing  to  the  roughness 
j;inal  sorting  into  groups, 
"ainy  prints  of  one  group 
Uy  less  grainy  than  the 
y  prints  of  the  neighbour- 
ot  which  the  prints  were 
ole  less  grainy.  In  other 
I  ranges  of  graininess  of 
srlapped.  The  first  three 
ere  tied  together  and 
»  a  homogeneous  order  of 
by  the  following  device. 
.  of  each  group  were  ar- 

their  average  order  of 
which  meant  that  some  of 

were  made  equal,  and 
nints  of  these  series  were 
y  one  print  being  taken 
>r  more  were  equal.  This 
up  of  twenty  or  so  prints 
three  groups  which  was 
d  out  into  order  of  graini- 
m  this  had  been  done  in 
ay  as  before,  the  old  order 
irere   plotted   against   the 


negative  samples,  the  points  axe 
found  to  lie  moderately  well  on  a 
curve.  Now  it  is  a  reasonable  sup- 
position that  the  granularity  of  the 
prints  is  equal  to  the  granularity  of 
the  negative  multiplied  by  the  slope 
of  the  characteristic  curve  of  the 
paper  at  the  density  at  which  the 
print  was  made.  Except  in  so  far  as 
the  magnification  makes  the  granu- 
larity and  spread  of  light  in  the  paper 
of  little  consequence,  the  efiect  of 
magnification  is  not  considered, 
since  it  is  constant  in  all  the  printf . 
Thus,  if  we  plot  the  distance  of  dis- 
appearance against  yGQ  where  y  is 
the  slope  of  the  characteristic  curve 
of  the  paper  at  the  density  0.6  at 
which  the  maximum  occurs,  and  Gq 
the  granularity  of  the  negative 
material,  we  would  expect  the  points 
for  the  soft  bromide  paper  and  for 
the  hard  to  he  on  the  same  curve. 
This  has  been  tested  for  the  prints 
obtained  by  specular  illumination, 
and  has  been  found  to  be  so  as  shown 
in  Figure  5.  The  values  of  y  used 
were  obtained  by  taking  the  mean 
slope  of  the  paper  curve  over  a  log. 
exposure  range  of  0.4,  around  the 
density  of  0.6,  rather  than  the  slope 
at  the  density  of  0 . 6.  This  seemed  to 


iO  K> 

R    N*.  IN  SECOND  SORTING 

t  for  obtaining  relations  between 
iunbers  In  different  sortings 

wn  in  Figure  3,  thus  yield- 
from  which  the  old  order 
f  all  prints  in  the  three 
Id  be  translated  into  new 
sponding  with  the  second 
le  other  three  groups  were 
into  order  in  the  same  way 
milar  manner,  by  taking 
e  prints  with  high  order 
•om  the  first  group  and 
low  order  numbers  from 
group,  and  sorting  these 
the  average  difference  in 
er  between  the  two  groups 
This  provided  a  system  of 
)ers  into  which  all  prints 
itently,  and  the  final  result 
le  whole  140  prints  were 
order  of  graininess  with- 
;ry   serious   difficulty   at- 


tached to  estimating  the  order  of  the 
whole  140  in  one  operation. 

The  final  data,  therefore,  available 
for  analysis  consisted  of  the  measure- 
ment of  granularity  on  the  negatives 
already  reported  (4),  the  distance  of 
disappearance  of  the  graininess  of 
each  print,  and  the  order  number  of 
each  print  when  the  prints  had  been 
placed  in  their  estimated  order  of 
graininess.  The  values  Gq  of  the 
previous  paper,  have  been  adopted  as 
measures  of  the  granularity.  The 
justification  for  doing  so  is  that  these 
values  seemed  appropriate  for  the 
magnification  used  in  making  the 
prints,  and  that  they  do  fit  in  moder- 
ately well,  as  will  be  seen  later,  with 
the  new  estimates  of  print  graininess. 
The  new  experimental  data  leaves  a  * 
good  deal  to  be  desired  on  the  score 
of  precision  of  measurement.  Some 
improvement  could  have  been  made 
by  increasing  the  number  of  observa- 
tions, but  the  precision  obtained 
seems  to  be  adequate  for  the  present 
purpose..  There  is  also,  of  course, 
little  point  in  striving  for  great 
accuracy  in  measurements  of  graini- 
ness when  straightforward  visual 
inspection  will  not  reveal  close 
differences. 

3.    Relation    Between     Distance 
and  Granularity 

If  the  distance  of  disappearance  of 
graininess  for  a  print  on  a  given  grade 
of  paper  from  a  given  sample  of 
negative  material  is  plotted  against 
the  density  of  the  print,  a  curve 
somewhat  like  an  inverted  parabola 
is  obtained,  showing  a  maximum  at  a 
print  density  of  about  0.6.  Four 
examples,  namely,  the  most  and 
least  grainy  samples  printed  on  both 
grades  of  paper  are  shown  in  Figure 

4.  If  the  distances  of  disappearance  Plg.  S— Variation  of  distance  of  disapt>earance  of 
at  which  these  maxima  occur  for  one  graininexs  of  prinu  of  density  0.6  with  slope  of 
grade   of   paper   are   plotted    against       Pointing  paper  curte  and  granularity  of  negative 

the    measured     granularity    of    the         ^"'*^'"  *  '^«''*'  «"***      '^^  •  ^""f^  ^^^'^ 

be  more  appropriate  than  the  slope 
itself,  since  the  variation  of  density 
of  the  negative  is  not  infinitesimally 
small.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
curve  relating  the  distance  of  dis- 
appearance to  yG'o  is  very  strongly 
curved.  This  appears  to  be  a  genuine 
plienomenon. 

A  second  set  of  experiments,  made 
witli  much  bigger  prints,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  criticism  that  the  apparent 
diminution  in  size  of  the  prints  was 
so  altering  the  conditions  of  viewing 
that  an  effect  such  as  this  was  to  be 
expected,  also  gave  points  lying  very 
closely  on  the  curve  .shown  in  Figure 
5.  The  reason  for  this  striking  dis- 
crepancy with  the  theoretical  pre- 
diction    that    the    distance    of    dis- 

4^Yariation  of  distance  of  disappearance  of     appearance  of  graininess  is  propor- 
f  raininess  with  density  of  print  tional  to  the  granularity  (7)  has  not 
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\ff:*Tn  found.  It  may  be  an  iritiru- 
mental  or  jir?r^in:il  }/»:*. 'aUhtix\  <*i  tL*- 
ot/Vrrver  It  '.an  rj;trdly  \^  iiu*r  I'j  iiic 
'.hani^^  of  ^ize-Ji'.  jity  of  tr.f?  ey»;  -Mtr. 
«lj-»tan' '■  «i:-.' 'ive:r*-'i  r^y  iTeerr;ari  ti 
for  hi-.  fj\j'>0-T\-hUfjn'*  irAiLixtffi  at. 
in'.reav  Ait.*.  '!i*.tin',e  ■^hi'.J.  ao-I-i 
mdK-ii'.e  ;i  .r.nTiK-  in  i:.*;  'ii-^tari-.e  oi 
f\iiiLi»\A-iT.xTi.»-    o; -;..'.-.:«:    til. it    T'iLin'i 


9 1. 


■3C* 


.  .-♦•     l::*:  ♦• 


.  r»  ./- 


li-ihrr.'Tit  'li  xi.*-  rrn'.-jr..  .'.;.:  :.  .1  :.:- 
:illy  *:\:'%'*<  ::i  t. '.'■-•:  rfi».---  -r'-:i:'-:-'.-. 
lj«rl-Aff:n  tt:*-  'ii-t;in'  *:  01  'ii-i.ijij.t.-.ir- 
;ifi'.'r  of  i.'r;jriiri»'--  .iiri  LTriii  J-iri*.  v  1- 
all  that  r**i]i>  TUhVJ:!-. 

4.  Relation  of  Graininess  of 
Print  to  Paper  Gradient  and 
Density 

The  Mirvf:  olii.'ijri';'!,  a-s  'i*.--.'. ribbed 
in  the:  la->t  -o'tion.  rnay  no-A  \ff:  Ui*.-d 
Vj  '.-^jnv*;rt  the  di-.tan'-e  of  rji^appoar- 
an'.e  observ^-d  for  ea*. h  pnni,  what- 
ever  it-»  d<:n-»iiy,  into  a  nominal  value 
of  v/'o-  ''  the.^e  nominal  values 
7pGo  are  divided  for  each  negative 
material  by  the  appropriate  value 
of  Off.  values  will  \a:  obtained  for 
what  might  t^  i.alled  the  "effe<.tive 
gradient'  of  the  paf^er.  I  hi^  hn^  Ixren 
done  for  all  the  prints  obtainerl  by 
specular  illumination  fin  the  more 
Lontra^ty  paiH:r.  with  the  re.-ults 
shown    in    I-'igure    6,    which    will  l>e 
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Fif .  6— "Effective  Gradient"  of  paper 

observfHJ  to  have  some  <-orre^pon- 
dence  with  the  .shai>e  of  the  gra(lient 
curve  for  pajKir.  ■  A  gradient  curvi* 
for  the  pai)er  was  cah  ulaled  by 
taking  the  mean  slope  of  the  ]>ai>er 
curve  over  log.  exj)osure  intervals  of 
fl.4,  and  the  ratio  of  the  paper  grad- 
ient to  tlu;  elfe<;tivc  gradient  was  thrn 
obtiiini'd.  This  shows  a  continuous 
rise  with  dnisity,  ex»:ept  at  the  lower 
di'Msities,  where  it  is  ap])roxiniately 
c-oiistaiit  lor  a  short  interval.  Similar 
nie.'isnreiixMit-*  witc  ma<k*  from  thr 
]iriiits  olil.iiiii'd  with  sjx-c  iilar  illumin- 
ati«»n  oil  sr)(t  ))a[>cr,  and  the  ratio 
again  cidi  ulaled.  The  figures  fr>r  this 
ratio  l«^r  tlur  Iwn  gratles  of  ]>a)>er  are 
shown  in  l-igure'  7.  I  he  increase  of 
tlu*  ratio  towards  the  higher  dcn- 
:>itH>,  ol  llie  ])aper  is  attributed  to  the 
lower  •  oiitr.isi  acuity  ot  the  eye  at  the 
hiyher  densities,  which  causes  the  ap- 


f|f     7 — £''ect   of  aeriiif   of  punt   or   appert-i 
reproduction  of  granulantf 

pare:,*  j;r;^.inin».—  to  U-  le^-.  than  that 
.'.alf 'il.ite'I  by  Vp^o-  ^^^  scale  of 
nT'Un.iVs^  i-,  of  roiir-e.  arbitrary-  . 
th"  n-.'.-tl.od  '.jf  Lai'  uiati'>n  automatic - 
;illy  make^  ti.v  firdmate  unity  at  a 
print  density  of  o.H. 

Kea-'on."  have  been  given  alreaiiy 
for  >upposmg  that  the  apparent 
grainine^s  depend •»  on  the  s<quare  rocjt 
of  the  contra.-^t  ^en-sitivity  of  the  eye 
at  different  den.-itie.-  -'7;.  The  mo>t 
appropriate  measurement-  of  contra>t 
.-.en.-.itivity  of  the  eye  with  which  to 
comi)are  the  curve  of  Figure  7  appear 
to  be  those  made  by  Ahribat  (»i,  and 
the  agreement  between  this  cur\-e 
and  the  results  given  by  Abribat 
for  illlumination:}  approximating  to 
tho>e  used  in  these  experiments  is  as 
gw.)d  as  can  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  influence  of  var\'ing  brightness 
on  nomewhat  similar  measurements 
of  graininess  has  been  investigated 
also  by  Lowry  (3),  who  established 
that  a  diminution  in  brightness 
caused  a  diminution  in  the  observed 
graininess.  It  dfxis  not  seem  to  be 
jx>.ssible  to  obtain  with  certainty 
from  Lowry's  result^  any  relatif)ii 
similar  to  Figure  7,  but  tjualitatively 
the  agreement  is  satisfactory. 

5.  Af^reement  Between  Visual 
Estimates,  Distance  of  Dis- 
appearance and  Granularity 

It  will  be  convenient  and  appropri- 
ate t(j  break  off  at  this  point  to 
discuss  a  (juestion  whirh  is  of  ^onie 
importance,  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  mentioned.  This  concerns 
whether  the  di.«»tance  of  <Ii.sappcarauce 
or  the  granularity  does,  in  tac  t.  show 
a  sati-^faiitory  correspondence  with 
visual  estimate>  such  as  have  been 
obtained  by  ])la<:ing  the  print.^  in 
order  of  graininess.  This  questi(jii 
can  be  examined,  of  lourhj*.  by 
plotting  the  distaiKc  of  diappearame 
tor  each  j)rint  against  its  order  num- 
ber. When  the  whole  140  ])rint^  arc 
thu.^  plotte<l.  the  .scatter  in  tlic 
points  is  very  c(jiisiderable.  as  can 
easily  l>e  und(^rstoo<l.  Bui  il  the 
points    are    averaged    in    grou])s    as 


I         c         9         jc        at       I 

f-l.  8 — 4e  3*  zn  ttezmttr  e  uence  cfdiM 

.-h'jwr.  ir.  Figure  >.  it  will  best 
there  1-  .1  rejjonably  ca 
v.iH.t'.ion  ^x-tween  the  disU 
di-apjn.ar.ir.v;«:  and  the  order x 
A«-  already  -tated  all  the  prii 
u-»e'.l  t'_«  denve  thi-^  cur\'e, 
applie-  whether  the  print 
'■ibtainL-d  by  -pecular  or  difii 
mmati-m 

The  order  number*  appear 
greater  quantitative  signincan 
might  at  tir>t  sight  have  beena 
Imagine  four  prints,  of  which 
high  graimness.  one  low  andt 
equal  intermediate  graininess 
interval  t)etween  the  three 
of  graininess  are  substanti 
order  numbers  of  the  low  u 
graininess  prints  will  inevita 
1  and  4.  but  each  of  the  inter 
prints  will  have  order  numbe 
3  assigned  to  them  at  random 
equal  number  of  times,  so  t 
prints  will  finally  come  out 
order  1.  21.  2j^,  and  4.  Then 
a  tendency  for  the  prii^ts  to  b 
out  into  groups  at  equally 
intervals.  A  strong  local  ca 
tion  of  prints,  all  of  the  sam< 
ness  (or  of  approximately  tl 
graininess) ,  will  upset  the  q 
tive  accuracy  of  this  proce 
instance,  we  might  suppo 
instead  of  one  print  of  low  g 
there  were  lu  all  of  the  sam 
ness.  two  of  intermediate  ai 
graininess.  and  one  of  high  gt 
Then  the  final  order  numbe 
be  :  the  average  of  1  to  10,  1 
age  of  11  and  12,  and  13. 
5.0.  Il.T),  and  13.  But  th< 
actually  u.^ed,  of  sorting  ou 
stages,  should  reiluce  the 
such  local  concentrations. 
tigures  .5.5,  11. 5,  and  li 
become,  in  the  second  sorti 
and  3,  since  only  one  prin 
group  of  10,  and  one  ol  th 
pair  would  be  used  for  thi 
sorting  into  order.  Thus, 
seem  to  be  reasonable  to  tali 
e(|ual  order  number  differenc 
arrangement  finally  arrived 
sent,  if  only  very  appro> 
ecjually  visible  differences  0 
ness.    Obviously,   this   cone) 
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jpon  there  being  sufficient 
ake  it  fairly  sure  that  the 

graininess  between  any 
Ls  not  much  greater  than 
:ectable  difference.  Jones 
led  a  somewhat  similar 
of    rather    more    limited 

probably  therefore  more 
gical)  in  discussing  the 
t  of  prints  into  order  of 
ality. 

evidence  that  the  dis- 
sappearance  of  graininess 
I  low  density  is  rather  less 
be  indicated  by  the  curve 
by  reference  to  the  order 
3ut  the  difference  is  not 
he  order  of  10  per  cent — 
lost  certainly  dependent 
jserver,  or  even  upon  the 
pinions  at  different  times. 
reference  to  Figure  5,  the 
:  disappearance  can  be 
nto  an  equivalent  figure 
rity.  This  provides  us 
3  relating  visual  estimates 
ss  to  granularity,   which 

Figure  9,  and  it  will  be 
lere  is  an  approximately 
on  between  the  logarithm 


the  specific  object  of  obtaining  such  .so  that  the  product  of  the  slopes  of  the 
information  as  might  be  possible  two  characteristic  curves  at  corres- 
conceming  the  ;r-term  already  dis-  ponding  points  was  always  unity, 
cussed  in  the  measurement  of  granu-  the  granularity  of  the  print  would  be 
larity  (4).  No  real  success  has  been  given  by  Gfyn,  where  G  is  the  granu- 
reached  on  this  point,  although  the  larity  of  the  negative  and  yn  the  slope 
figures  obtained  for  the  ratio  of  of  the  characteristic  curve  of  the 
graininess  in  diffuse  and  specular  negative  at  the  appropriate  point, 
illumination  show  some  suggestive  For  the  granularity  of  the  print  is 
similarities  to  the  ratio  x/Gq,  shown  in  Gyp  and  ynyp  is  unity,  yp  being 
Figure  18  of  a  previous  paper  (4).  The  the  slope  of  the  characteristic  curve 
ratio  of  graininess  of  the  prints  made  of  the  printing  material, 
with  diffused  light  to  that  of  prints  A  typical  curve  for  G/yn  is  shown 
made  with  specular  light  is  0 . 4  on  the  -in  Figure  1 1 .  Now  the  standard  nega- 
average.  This  is  almost  certainly  a  tive  now  considered  as  the  funda- 
lower  limit  to  the  ratio  possible  with  mental  basis  for  speed  measurement, 
enlargers  of  different  type.  is    that    which    leads    to    the    "first 

excellent"  print  as  defined  by  Jones 

7.     Calculation   of  Print  Graini-     (2).  The  data  given  by  Jones  indicates 

ness  from  Negative  Graininess    that  the  tone  reproduction  curves  of 

It  is  now  possible  to  calculate  the    the  first  excellent  prints  fromanum- 

graininess  of  a  print  from  the  granu-    ber  of  negative  materials  are  all  very 

larity  of  the  negative.    In  Figure  10    .similar.    If  the  "first  excellent"  print 

is  adopted  as  the  stand- 
ard print  for  which  the 
graininess  should  be  es 
timated,  therefore,  the 
necessary  allowance  for 
the  lack  of  perfection  of 
tone-reproduction  can 
be  made  from  a  stand- 
ard tone-reproduction 
curve,  approximating 
to  those  found  by  J  ones. 
The  slope  of  the  tone- 
reproduction  curve 
which  connects  the 
density  of  the  print 
the  left-hand  curve  represents  the  with  the  logarithm  of  the  brightness 
characteristic  curve  of  the  negative    of  the  subject  is  equal  to  the  product 


LOG.  EXPOSURE  LOG.  EXPOSURE 

(  -  DENSITY  OF  NEGATIVE) 

Fig.  10 — Characteristic  curves  showing  mode  of  transference  of 
granularity  from  negative  to  print 


OROCP    NUMBER 

n   between   granularity   estimated 
'  disappearance  and  order  (Stained 
by  sorting 

nularity  and  the  order 
This  result  may  be  con- 
unexpected  in  view  of  the 
currence  of  this  logarith- 
ther  visual  measurements. 
to  the  early  examples  for 
a  logarithmic  law  was 
he  latest  is  a  similar  law 
js  of  contrast  of  printing 


and  Specular  Illumin- 


material.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
granularity  of  the  negative  material 
is  known  for  all  densities  within  the 
range  .^  to  B  of  the  negative  under 
discussion.  The  right-hand  curve  is 
the  positive  characteristic  curve,  and 
for  the  print  under  discussion  the 
exposure  through  the  negative  den- 
sity A  leads  to  a  print  density  A ',  and 
that  through  the  negative  density  B 
to  a  print  density  B'.  First  it  is  neces- 
sary to  multiply  the  granularity  of  tlie 
negative  material  at  a  given  density 
by  the  slope  of  the  positive  curve  at 
the  point  at  which  that  density  is 
exposed.  Thus  the  granularity  at  A 
is  multiplied  by  the  slope  at  A ' ,  at  B 
by  the  slope  at  B' ,  and  similarly  at 
intermediate  points.  This  gives  a 
series  of  values  of  print  granularity 
which  may  be  plotted  against  the 
original  subject  brightness  or  log. 
exposure  .scale  or  against  the  density 
of  the  print.  The  curve  must  then  Ix* 
modified   to   allow    for   the   reduced 


yn.yp.     Consequently,    if   the    tone- 


t — rs — n — rr 

UDG    EXPOSUPE 

Fig.    1 1 — Data    involved   in   calculation   of  print 

graininess  assuming  perfect  tone-reproduction 

I .  Curve  of  Gjy       2.  Curve  of  Granularity 

3.  Curve  of  Density 

reproduction  curve  is  represented  by 
a  plot  of  its  slope  against  log. 
ex|>osure,  as  represented  by  the  full 
line  in  I'igure  12,  which  has  been 
estimated  from  the  data  given  by 
Jones,  the  correction  to  the  values  of 
(iJYn   obtained    from     the     negative 


ot  very  much  has  been 
prints  made  with  diflu.se 
I.    These  were  made  with 


acuity  of  the  eye  at  the  higher  print  curves    is   obtained    by    multiplying 

densities.   The  final  result  is  then  the  O'/yn  by  the  ordinate  of  Figure   12  at 

print  graininess.  the  appropriate  log.  exposure  point. 

This  process  is  susceptible  of  con-  In  addition  to  this  correction  it  is 

siderable  simplification   in   practice,  also  necessar>'  to  allow  for  the  effect 

If  the  prints  were  such  that  the  tone  of  lack  of  acuity  of  the  eye  at  the 

reproduction    was    perfect,    that    is,  higher  densities,  which  may  be  dcme 
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ilii!iTriiitt!r;iminfs>,   l-< 
Ui>' rt!uUliii«-,  iiml  iiol  tl 


n.     RxperlmentBl  Check 


tlicsc  no  Uoubt  that  th 
inalinn  uvur  each  step  h 
iiiiifnriii. 

Thi-  prints  were  arranged 

•  i(  ;{r'iinini-s>  by  visual  inspi 


21  (J 


llie  r 


Koi 


§     I/' 


I    (III). 


s<ril«-i| 
Tlii- 


by  using  the  curve  iif  I''igure  7.  'J'liis 
has  been  done  to  give  tho  hrokcn-line 
curve  of  I-'iguri;  12,  by  assuminR  that 
the  tone  reproduction  curve  relating 
print  density  lo  negative  log.  ex{>us- 
ure  is  a  straight  line  of  unit  slojie. 
Obviously,  it  is  not,  but  llie  error 
introduced  as  a  consetiuence  is  small. 
The  onhnates  of  the  lull-line  cu^^■e 
were  divided  by  the  ordinatca  of 
Figure  7,  to  give  the  broken -line 
curve,  which  is.  therefore,  such  that 
if  the  values  of  (i/yn  are  multiplied 
by  its  ordinates,  they  will  be  adiu.'^tcd 
to  print  grainincsB  values.  Uut  in 
actual  fact,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
through  this  muli plication  process  to 
arrive  at  sati.sfactory  figures  for  the 
print  graininess,  for  it  will  be. 
observed  that  the  values  of  Oiy^  are 
(airly  i:onstant  over  a  considerable 
range  near  the  maximum  of  the 
broken-line  curve  of  Figure  12,  anil 
this  is  characteristic  of  all  the  nega- 
tive granuliirity  curves  examined. 
Thus  it  is  known  that  the  maximum 
graininess  will  occur  at  a  lug.  ex|ios- 
ure  value  1  .OH  units  above  the  lowest 
brightness  of  the  subject  range,  and 
if  the  value  of  C-lyu  is  taken  at  that 
point,  it  should  l>e  a  .satis  [;ictory 
measure  of  print  graininess.  This 
calculated  position  of  the  mnximuin 
agrees  ijuite  salLsfactorily  with  the 
position  of  the  maximum  iibserved 
in  tlie  curves  uf  Figure  4.  nuinely  ut 
a  print  density  uf  O.K.  The  figure  uf 
O.fi  suggests,  liowever,  that  tlie  U>g. 
exiK)sure  value  should  bu  nither  less 
lliuu  l.llii.  Fur  the  pur|iiKieH  uf 
standi  LrdiAa  til  III.  a  lug.  ex|Hisure 
valut'  uJ  1 .11  seems  i[uiti:  appro] iriati', 
llie  ini'lliiKl  ot  Mii'iisureuii'nl  whieli 
Ilii^    :iii;iiiii''iil    auyp'>t>.    diiTil.iri', 


ent  gives  (i-vahit»(  suli 
ii;ilh'  iijual  I'l  lliiise  iiii'ileil  previous- 
ly ii.s(;a-value4.  Then  small  negatives 
lien'  made  of  a  laTKti  tranKparency. 
shown  ill  I^'igurc  13,  which  wa.s 
desixiieil  to  be  without  small  detail, 
and  tu  reveal  griiinlniss  eaMly,  on  the 
same  mateTials,  and  the  negatives 
were  enlarged  uji  tu  the  original  size 
uf  the  Ir.iuBparenty,  Tho  apparatus 
fur  this  puqxisi'  cuiuiisted  nf  a 
siHtially  designiil  ranieta,  wliicli  was 
alsd  convertible  to  a  projector,  using 


I  these  obsi 
Here  then  plotted  against  tl 
itiim.s  of  the  measured  v 
r;;-,'i,  with  the  resulta  si 
ligure  U.  The  iKcurrenc 
]iuints  Kij  near  a  straight  line 
regardiil  as  some^vhat  lo 
anil  the  aitreement  oi  the  tv 
measures  as  rather  better  th 
legitimately  lie  expected. 

.\  It  hough,  therefore,  the 
mental  data  by  which  this 
uf  estimating  print  grainil 
arriveil  at  are  nut  so  precise 
tw  desired,  the  final  conclusi 
to  be  well  justified. 

It  is  suggested,  therefore, 
graininess  of  negative  mal 
descrilied   for  pictorial  gnu 


a  selected  a-ioth  "F-klar"  leiw.  The 
papers  on  ivliich  tin-  enlargeini'nts 
were  made  hotc  chosen  to  give  as 
nearly  as  possilile  n  iirint  uf  the  same 
i[uulity  fur  all  negatives,  and  Ihu 
ongiiial  ni'gutives  were  made  at  such 
uxi>usures  as  u-uulil  Iciid  tu  negatives 
approximating  tu  the  type  specified 
by  Junes  as  giving  "lirst  exiellent" 
prints,  it  is  uot  really  necessary  (or 
the  present  pur|K>so  that  the  nega- 
tives should  be  exactly  uF  this  ty|ie, 
pruvidud  tli.il  j,ll  the  prints  are  giitid 
prints,  and  as  closely  similar  tu  clicIi 
ulhi-r  as  cm  lu'  oblaini-d.  tor  llie 
the    V.-Vu     'urve     is 


the  granularity  divided  by 
uf  the  cliaracteristic  curve  ■ 
I  lug.  exposure  unit  abov 
II. 30  point. 

Fur   technical    purposes  ; 
slieiificaliun     o(     graiuines 


edKc 


I.  llMt  t 


fur  Ihe  h{K.inl  meaHiirtinieiil,  inlu 
values  i.t  (;,/„.  When  llie  Jnnes' 
speed  iH.inlh;us  been  l.,uml,ll..v;.hie 


the  appropriiilu  7,1  v.itue 
C,  :■„.   The  graiiiiiiiriiy  «; 

Jeviluiwd    ill    llie   s.,tih:    • 


and  lofwi  ofprint  (roiiunui  (MoMk 
Tlw  fif un  BMHirtt  roch  paini  a  ihi 

proliably  be  given  by  measl 
ol  gntnulaiity  itseK  at  van 
silies  ur  log.  exposure  value 
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am  indebted  to  several  members 
ifaie  Kodak  Research  Laboratory 
•BBistance  in  various  ways,  nota- 
to  Mr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  for  making 
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HE    16    MM.    FILM    AND    THE    DYNAMICS    OF 

LIVING    MATTER 

By  Professor  J.  Yule  Bogue 

k  Meeting  arranged  by  the  Kinematograph  Section  of  The  Koyal  Photographic  Society  was  held  at  16,  Prince's 
iC,  S.\V.7,  on  January  16th,  1943,  with  the  Prksident.  Mr.  D.  McMaster,  F.R.P.S.,  in  the  chair. 

n  introducing  the  speaker,  The  President  said  they  were  gathered  together  to  hear  an  unusual 
e  of  address  and  one  which  promised  to  be  intensely  interesting.  Professor  J.  Yule  Bogue, 
Kffessor  of  Physiology  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  (',ollege,  and  working  at  the  Nuffield  Institute 
Medical  Research,  was  to  give  a  lecture  on  "The  16  mm.  Film  and  the  Dynamics  of  Living 
tter."  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  this  country  in  this  study  and  would  give  an 
otint  of  how  photography  in  general,  and  the  16  mm.  film  in  particular,  could  be  put  to  use  in  the 
iy  of  living  processes. 


iOFESSOR  BOG  UF.  said  :— 
Firstly  I  will  give  you  a  general 
idea  as  to  the  scope  of  our  work, 
,  where  po.ssible.  illustrate  it 
i  excerpts  of  films  which  have 
a  made  in  the  investigation  of 
le  of  the  ])roi)erties  of  living 
Aer.  Biology  is  the  .science  of  life, 
L  is  composed  ol  a  number  of 
iDces  all  of  which  are  concerned 
h  living  things.  To-day  we  will 
tl  briefly  with  one  of  these  sciences. 
nely,  phy.siology,  and  the  role 
ich  the  kinematograph  film  in 
leral  and  the  16  mm.  film  in  par- 
ilar  plays  as  a  .scientific  instrument 
studying  the  fields  coverctl  by  this 
oce. 

think  that  we  may,  with  advan- 
■»  get  clearly  in  our  minds  what 
"Hean  by  physiology.  Physiology 
'e  study  of  living  tliinjfs.  or,  more 
■tly,  living  things  in  acti(>n.  Not 
e  sciences  of  life  which  deal  with 
%ro.**s  structure  of  the  body 
Om> ,  or  the  microMopir  structure 
*e  tissues  and  organs  ot  the  body 
stology.  which  arc  often  unfor- 
•tely  pursued  without  ])ro])er 
'eciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
'^s  are  no  longer  living,  but  the 
V  of  these  tissues  and  organs  ami 
body  as  a  whole  ichile  uUvc,  and 
S  nearly  normal  conditions  as  is 
ible.  The  various  tcchniijucs 
■  h  we  employ  often  render  the 
les  abnormal,  but  we  do  strive  all 
time   to   approach   the   n(.)rmal. 


])articularly  in  respect  of  the  im- 
mediate environment  in  which  the 
tissue  or  organ  may  be  situated  in  the 
experiment.  We  study  the  nature  of 
living  processes,  and  are  not  only 
interested  in  the  immediate  applica- 
tions of  this  science  to  medicine  and 
health,  but  have  always  in  the  back 
of  our  minds  the  attempt  at  finally 
interpreting  all  living  phenomena  in 
terms  of  a  physico-chemical  system. 

Living  things  are  in  a  continual 
state  of  change.  The  organism  is  ever 
adapting  itself  to  the  changes  in  the 
environment  in  which  it  lives  in  order 
that  its  own  internal  environment 
shall  be  maintained  as  nc^arly  con- 
stant as  possible.  Take,  for  example, 
temperature  :  when  the  external 
temperature  ri.ses,  it  results  in  a  scries 
of  very  complicated  reactions  anrl 
changes  taking  phu  e  within  the  body, 
which  Vesnll  in  the  body  lo^iii«;  hc-at 
mc^re  nipidly,  cj;..  bv  swc-ating,  .ukI 
also  ])revent  it  Inun  ])n)ducing  t»»() 
niui  h  heat,  ^a  that  the  cells  wliich 
constitute  the  body  shall  remain  at  a 
rea.sonably  constant  temperature. 
The  celK  of  the  body  can  only  func- 
tion within  a  relatively  restricted 
environment.  If  the  tissue  fluids 
become  only  slightly  acid,  the  organ*- 
ism  will  die  :  or  it  they  become 
faintly  alkaline,  say  as  t.ip-water,  the 
ori;.nnsni  will  go  into  letatn.  There- 
lore,  during  it«»  whole  lildime  the 
organism  h.is  to  in. out. on  a  middle 
course  between  tlK'.-.c  n.irrow   limits. 


In  other  words,  the  internal  environ- 
ment must  be  kept  constant  in  spite 
of  wide  changes  in  the  external  en- 
vironment. 

These  processes  and  reactions  mean 
that  there  will  be  a  large  number  of 
physico-chemical  changes  taking 
pla<5e  within  the  body.  The  animal 
absorbs  food  from  its  environment 
and,  after  digesting  it,  converts  it 
into  energy,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  sugars  ;  or  stores  it  as  latent 
energy,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  fats  ;  or  uses 
it  to  repair  and  make  good  deficien- 
cies, as  in  the  case  of  protein.  All 
these  processes  involve  the  transfer- 
ence of  energy,  so  that  we  can,  there- 
fore, truly  speak  of  the  dynamics  of 
living  matter. 

l^hysiology.  like  many  other  sci- 
ences, is  dependent  for  its  progress 
upon  the  advances  made  in  other 
scient  es.  p.irticularly  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  ]ihotography  is  part  of 
these  sciences.  This  (loes  not  mean 
that  the  physiologi.st  always  has  to 
wait  for  the  physicist  or  chemist  to 
produce  a  new  technique ;  many 
physical  and  chemical  techniques 
have  been  produced  by  the  physiolo- 
gist, but,  by  and  large,  any  advances 
which  are  made  in  physiology  are 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  advances 
which  have  l>een  made  in  the  other 
sciences.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
generally  realised,  how  .significant  a 
part  the  sub-standard  film  can  play 
in  the  study  of  living  matter.     Tliis 
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';:ii;letc  to  xhv  ch«inge>  \\h»cii,^  1 
:!.«'«.•  ,'it  birth,  by  meAn>  ot  A-f** 
kiH'-m.ii'jKraphy.  An  X-ray  op*l*  ( 
•'iatrast  medium  was  injected  "f^  . 
ih<-  \)hit,d  stream,  and  its  ^'""'^Jl^  \ 
;<)  \c(l  by  means  of  direct  amlindJJ^  . 
\  r.«y  kinematography.  '".'!*.  I 
■■•tiiHT    inethoii.    iirNl   ilevclo}^^ '"^   ] 

Mv.irrz  and  Little,  up  to  sis  ^^^^ 
l>ir  SIM  (jnd  were  taken  on  o-u^h^l''^ 
V  hit  ii  ran  between  a  pair  ol  inien>ii!i' 
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while  in  the  latter,  a  16 
a,  fitted  with  a  F/0.85 
iriven  at  25  frames  per 
tographed  the  image  on  a 
ecial  Liossal  fluorescent 
vas  then  evident  that  the 
s  of  blood  entering  the 
took  different  courses 
:  have  to  cross  in  space. 
:e  circulation  of  the  blood 

has  been  worked  out  by 
methods. 

X-ray  kinematography 
?en  successfully  used  to 
he  mechanism  of  swallow- 
ements  of  the  stomach  a  nd 
and  the  movements  of 
1  cases,  this  work  has  had 
.ge  of  Iwing  done  on  the 
il  or  man,  so  that  it  is  as 
\  as  it  is  possible  to  get. 
work  along  these  lines,  in 
y,  has  been  done  by 
iarcroft,  Franklin  and 
ivho  used  an  improved 
e  indirect  technique  of 
lolds. 

dological  Laboratory  of 
:  Clinic,  in  I^ningrad,  has 
16  mm.  film,  divided  up 
n  400- feet  reels,  on  the 
rem.  It  begins  with  the 
jnomena  of  irritability  in 
sms,  then  passes  through 
c  action  to  the  complex 

reflexes  in  animals  and 
I  film  would  be  invaluable 
jists  when  lecturing  on 
system  to  their  students, 
he  most  spectacular  use 

film  has  been  put,  in  the 

I  field,  is  in  the  .study  of 
tion  and  early  dcvelop- 
living  mammalian  ovum 
3y  means  of  kinemato- 
raphy  and  a  time  lapse 
t  is  po.ssible  to  observe 
the  sperm  into  the  ovum 

II  division    which    then 
ch  films,  in  addition  to 
e  early  stages  of  develop- 
out  points  which  would 
been   (Observed    without 

r  example,  the  vigorous 
the  cytopiasin  (cell  sub- 
re  division,  the  changes 
the  cells,  and  the  con- 
lie  ovum  alter  tlie  tornia- 
egnicntation  cavity.  An 
ni,  demonstrating  these 
AS  been  j^roduced  by 
.ewis  and  P.  \\\  Gregory. 

\U\ue  has  been  u.sed  with 
ss  in  investigating  the 
jsues,  cultivated  in  ti.ssue 
ide  the  body.  Canti  and 
ed  a  lihn  showing  tlie 
.  of  a  completely  isolated 
uiii]>tive  U'S-bone  tissue, 
formed  leg.  When  this 
tissue  was  i.-olated  trom 


a  chick  embryo,  it  was  a  small  shape- 
less mass. 

The  film  has  also  been  used  in  the 
study  of  abnormal  growth  and  is 
being,  at  the  present  time,  directed 
towards  the  understanding  of  cancer 
cells.  A  film  on  this  subject  has  been 
produced  quite  recently. 

The  recording  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic phenomena  of  normal  life 
processes,  namely,  complex  cell  divi- 
sion, will  surely  assist  us  in  completing 
our  picture  of  the  mechanical  develop- 
ment of  living  things.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  and  dynamic 
aspects  of  our  work. 

Another  American  worker,  D.  C. 
Warren,  has  made  an  excellent  film 
on  the  forming  of  an  egg.  He  has 
shown,  in  Kodachrome,  the  changes 
undergone  by  the  hen's  egg  in  its 
journey  from  the  ovary  to  laying  in 
the  oviduct. 

This  brief  survey  should  show  that 
the  film  can  play  a  useful  part  in 
studying  living  processes,  from  the 
fertilization  of  the  living  ovum  to  its 
death  as  a  multicellular  organism. 
The  film,  therefore,  is  an  essential 
scientific  instrument  in  the  study  of 
the  dynamics  of  living  matter. 

Professor  Bogue  then  showed  some 
films  to  illustrate  his  talk.  The  first 
was  made  up  of  a  number  of  extracts 
from  various  scientific  films  which 
he  or  his  colleagues  had  produced. 
The  first  "scene"  was  an  X-ray  pic- 
ture of  a  human  being  swallowing, 
which  was  also  projected  in  reverse 
to  show  how  the  mechanism  of 
swallowing  could  be  demonstrated. 
The  second  was  another  X-ray  pic- 
ture, this  time  of  a  hen  swallowing, 
which  caused  some  amusement.  Third 
was  the  movement  of  a  cat's  stomach, 
then  part  of  a  film  actually  in  the 
course  of  i)roduction.  showing  the 
movement  of  the  weight-bearing 
knee ;  then  the  movement  of  the 
shoulder-joint.  The  last  two  were  of 
the  heart,  one  showing  fibrillation  in 
the  d>'ing  heart,  and  a  view  of  the 
pulmonary  valves  in  action. 

The  second,  and  longer  film,  by 
Sanders,  Kbert  and  Florey,  was  a 
record  of  a  complete  ])iece  of  research 
work  carried  out  on  t  a]iillary  circula- 
tion. The  work  was  ])lif)tographed 
through  a  j)erspcx  chamber  inserted 
into  the  ear  of  a  rabbit.  The  audience 
was  completely  enthralled. 

Discussion 

The  PRESIDKNT  asked  if  for  teach- 
ing purposes  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  a  running  commentary'  made 
on  a  turntable  with  a  loud  speaker 
an<l  synchronized  with  the  silent 
j)icture,  and  Professor  Bogi-k  saitl 
that  this  had  been  dtme  in  the  film 
from  which  the  shot  of  the  fibrillating 
heart  was  taken.     Since   physiology 


was  not  an  exact  science,  different 
teachers  had  different  ideas  as  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  some  of  the 
results.  Some  of  the  films  sent  out 
from  the  Physiological  Film  library 
were  accompanied  by  a  written  com- 
mentary, which  the  teacher  could  use  or 
not  as  he  thought  fit.  In  this  way  he  got 
out  of  the  difficulty  of  pleasing  some 
and  displeasing  others.  He  thought 
that  sound  synchronisation  could  be 
used  with  advantage  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  ScHOFiELD  asked  how  the 
subject  was  illuminated,  especially 
the  capillaries. 

Professor  Bogue  replied  that  this 
was  relatively  simple.  A  low  voltage 
close  filament  microscope  lamp,  or  a 
point-o-lite  lamp,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  light  is  passed  through 
the  optical  equipment  of  the  micro-  . 
scope  in  the  usual  way.  Exposure 
was  by  trial  and  error. 

The  President  asked  if  infra-red 
film  had  been  used  to  get  better 
penetration,  and  Professor  Bogue  re- 
plied that  he  had  not  used  it,  though 
some  workers  had.  He  had  seen  still 
photographs  of  biological  material 
made  with  infra-red  sensitive  film 
which  were  very  good. 

Asked  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in 
overcoming  vibration  when  using 
the  high  power  in  kinemicrography, 
he  said  that  R.  McV.  Weston  had 
overcome  that  difficulty  by  mount- 
ing his  camera  on  a  small  lathe  bed. 
Sometimes  part  of  the  equipment  was 
floated  on  mercury,  but  this  is  not 
possible  in  wartime. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  how 
the  lymphocytes  (the  scavengers  of 
the  blood  stream)  were  themselves 
cleaned  up,  Professor  Bogue  said 
that  the  lymphocytes  can  wander 
in  and  out  of  the  circulation  and 
probably  pass,  by  the  lymphatics,  to 
the  lymph  glands.  The  red  blood 
corpuscles  do  not  exhibit  movement, 
and  are  only  tran.sported  in  the 
plasma  of  the  blood. 

Another  (juestion  was  whether  a 
permanent  library  was  being  made 
of  these  films,  so  that  teaching  in- 
stitutions could  avail  themselves  of 
loan  facilities.  He  said  that  the 
Physiological  Society  had  appointed 
him  secretary  of  the  Physiological 
Film  Library,  the  committee  of  which 
acted  as  a  viewing  and  selection 
board.  They  did  not  commission 
people  to  make  the  films.  The  com- 
mittee might  suggest  cuttings  or 
additions  to  a  film  or  alterations  in 
the  captions  before  it  was  accepted. 
Films  could  be  hired  from  the  library 
bv  those  possessing  a  Home  Office 
Certificate  "C". 

The  Prksidext  proposed  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  a  fascinat- 
ing talk,  which  was  accorded  by 
acclamation. 
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MY  METHODS  WITH  WASH-OFF  RELIEF 

By  R.  H.  E.  Beckett,  A.R.P.S. 

At  ii  meeting  of  the  ('olour  Group  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  on 
November  14th,  1942,  with  Mr.  V.  J.  Tritton,  B.Sc,  F.I.C.,  F'.R.P.S.,  in  the  chair, 
;i  talk  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  H.  E.  Beckett,  A.R.P.S.,  of  Manchester,  on  "My  Methods 
with  Wash-off  Relief." 

In  the  course  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Beckett  illustrated  his  remarks  by  reference  to 
various  pieces  of  apparatus  and  material,  and  at  the  close  he  exhibited  twelve  or 
fourteen  examples  of  his  finished  work. 


MK.  BMCKI-yrr  said  that  his  talk  would  deal  only 
with  the  practical  side  of  tlie  process.  Further,  for 
the  purpose  of  these  notes,  all  working  instructions, 
formula,  etc..  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Kodak 
brochure.  "Colour  Printing  with  Wa.sh-olf  Rehef  Film," 
have  been  omitted.  The  methods  used  by  the  speaker  are 
such  as  could  be  employed  by  any  amateur  pos.se.ssing  a 
reasonable  amount  of  j)hotographic  technique,  and  he 
emphasised  that  special  and  expensive  ai)paratus  had 
not  been  u.sed.  F^ollowing  a  brief  description  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  speaker  then  went  on  to  discuss  ,  cameras. 
l*ractically  all  his  work  had  been  done  from  negatives 
made  by  the  "direct"  method,  as  distinct  from  an  inter- 
mediate colour  transparency  ;  several  types  of  camera 
have  been  used  successfully,  including  miniature,  rellex 
(single  and  twin  lens),  and  using  both  plates  and  roll- film. 
His  preference  was  a  plate  camera,  which  must  have  a 
rigid  lens  panel,  plate-holders  that  are  easy  to  fit  and 
remove,  and,  of  course,  a  fully  colour-corrected  lens.  \ 
speeded  shutter  of  the  "Compur"  type  is  not  essential. 
With  regard  to  a  tripod,  he  recommended  the  substantial 
wooden  type,  as  even  the  best  metal  telescojiic  ones  were 
not  rigid  enough  to  prevent  movement  ol  the  camera 
during  the  changing  of  the  slides.  A  "one-.shot"  camera 
had  not  been  used. 

In  regard  to  sensitive  material,  Mr.  Ik'ckett  stated 
that  undoubtedly  "Trichrome"  plates  were  the  lx;st,  but 
the.se,  unfortunately,  had  been  with<lrawn  from  the 
market  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  l'T*2  and  11P2  ^iiow 
FP3  and  HP3)  are  suitable  substitutes,  and  in  roll-film, 
W'2  was  strongly  recommended.  In  the  Kodak  range, 
P800  plates  and  l*anatomic-X  roll-film  would  doubtless 
be  (juite  satistactory,  but  had  not  been  used.  Two  tyi>e.s 
ol  filters  had  been  used-  the  standard  tri-colour  set  for 
use  with  daylight,  and  a  set  specially  compen.sated  to 
give  equal  ex])osures  when  using  "Irichrome"  plates  and 
"half- watt"  (gas-tillcil)  lamps.  In  each  case  these  filters 
were  laid  side  by  side  and  cemented  between  oblong 
])ieces  of  ".\"  glass  and  u^ed  in  a  specially  made  holder 
fitting  on  the  (ront  cell  of  the  li5ns.  '1  he  filter  factors  used 
are  those  issued  by  the  manufacturers  tor  the  s»'u>iti\e 
material  in  use.  botii  tor  daylight  and  artiti<  lal  lighliii;^. 
In  I  ;drulatin«  e\i'<  "siiri-.s  a  "Sixtus"  meter  is  used  h^r  bolli 
types  ot  li)j;l:tiii.u. 

In  iiraclic.illv  exerv  tase  a  Hat  ligliting  had  l.»een  used, 
obtained  by  scttini^  u\)  tin."  sidjject  well  bai  k  in  the  room, 
and  <.'pi)i)site  .i  i.irge  window,  avoiding  dire(  t  sunlight. 
For  artiiici.d  hghiiuv;.  iwj  hM)-watt  Tearl  '  lamp.s  in 
reflectors,  with  tisMjt.-n.i]>er  diiiiisers,  are  u>(.*d,  and  ar- 
rani^etl  on  t.-illn-r  <ide  •.)t  i.lie  siilijcLt  one  a  little  n<-arer 
th.iii  the  otliiT. 

A  Lrri-\  .SI' ill  Di"  w<'dgi-  i-  .il\\.i\>N  'in  Imli-d  v\|iiTe  pra<. - 
ijial.  ,ind  il  l.lu)s('  i--.i!fn  l>y  Kn-l.'l-  .,'•:•  ii-'i  d.  tlie«nl()ui 
|)atchos  suppljj'd  ini^lil  '■<■  in«»ni:i'ii  -iilc  by  shIc  ^\illl  Uu: 
;j;rcy  tic. ties  oo  a.s  to  huni  a  iun;^  mi  low  ulioU-.    I  he  blue, 


red  and  yellow  patches  might  also  l)e  marked  wit 
bold  "K,"  "Ci"  and  "H,"  respectively,  using  w 
1'his  provides  a  certain  and  automatic  method  ( 
fying  the  negatives  after  development,  by  denoti 
filter  was  used.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pal 
already  marked  in  white  to  denote  the  processin 
but  this  marking  he  found  too  small.  The  Kod 
are  printed  on  a  semi-matt  paper  and  are  rather 
reflections,  which  can  be  avoided  by  very  slight 
the  .scales.  I^^or  outside  work,  the  scales  are  fart 
to  be  of  any  use,  and  while  a  "wedge"  can  be  coii 
for  such  use  from  bromide  pai>er,  having  three  gr: 
white,  neutral  grey,  and  black,  these  generally 
so  large  as  to  be  very  cumbersome  in  transport. 
class  of  work,  "Trichrome"  plates  have  been  usee 
fully,  without  the  help  of  any  grey  scales,  givi 
exposures  for  the  negatives,  and  equal  exposar 
relief  film,  trusting  to  the  corrections  the  proces! 
after  dyeing  to  correct  any  out  of  balance,  so  a 
duce  a  pleasing  and  satisfying  result. 

The  development  of  the  negatives  calls  for  n 
treatment,  grain,  unless  very  excessive,  beir 
account.  Normal  contrast  is  re(|uired — such  s 
print  satisfactorily  on  a  normal  or  medium  bromi< 
For  "Trichrome"  FF2  and  HP2  plates,  Ilf 
developer  is  used,  allowing  five  minutes  at  65'f 
not  been  found  necessary  to  develop  the  blue-til 
tive  for  a  longer  period  than  the  other  two,  i 
"Trichrome"  plates  are  concerned,  and  the 
stated  he  had  found  this  to  be  almost  the  case  y 
and  UV'2  plates,  and  FP2  roll-film.  Any  sligh 
contrast  in  this  negative  can  easily  be  corrected  I: 
slight  I  v  more  acid  to  the  vellow  dve.  (Dev 
times  with  the  new  FP3  and  HP3  plates  will  di 
those  (j noted  above). 

Mr.  Beckett  then  went  on  to  describe  his  m 
obtaining  the  correct  exposure  for  the  relief  filr 
mate  success  depends  largely  on  the  correctne 
exjiosure  (assuming  a  satisfactory  set  of  negat 
use).  Preliminary  tests  are  made  on  bromide  pi 
.Mr.  Beckett  foimd  Kodak  "Nikko"  mediur 
satisla*.  lory,  develojiing  for  two  and  a  half  m 
DK.'H)  developer,  <ind  aifterwards  fixing  in  an  ai 
bath.  1  he  red-filter  negative  is  always  used  foi 
test,  and  in  judging  the  exposure  it  has  always  b« 
helptui  to  judge  the  depth  of  the  image  in  term 
I'or  instance,  in  a  red  flower,  a  tomato  or  a  r< 
there  is  very  little  blue,  so  that  the  image  will 
light  in  colour  -in  fact,  only  sufficient  to  give  it 
II  the  green  filter  negative  is  used,  we  shall  have 
in  tei  ms  of  red,  which  is  not  so  easy,  and  the  red 
n«»t  Used  to  ilie  same  extent  as  the  blue  for  r 
j>ur|n)>i'N.  In  making  the  test,  select  a  portio 
inia^e  w  lii<  h  might  be  termed  "typical."  It  .sh 
includu  large  areas  of  shadow  or  tugh  lights,  bv 
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soinetliing.  if  possible,  containing  a  lot  and  a  little 
nclusion  of  the  grey  scale  is  not  necessary.  Ex- 
are  now  made  until  a  print  is  obtained  which  is  a 
ghter  than  normal — taking  into  account  the 
of  blue  in  the  original.  If  the  colour  of  the  objects 
i  in  the  tests  is  neither  distinctly  red  or  blue,  the 
depth  must  be  judged  according  to  whether  the 
s  were  heavy  in  colour  or  otherwi.se. 
►eckett  stated  that  experience  entered  largely  into 
!stion  of  correctly  judging  the  exposure,  and 
examples  of  such  tests  to  illustrate  his  points, 
decided  on  an  exposure,  three  te.sts  are  now  made 
ce  of  relief  film,  one  of  slightly  less  exposure  than 
It,  one  the  same,  and  one  slightly  more.  For 
J,  if  25  seconds  was  considered  correct,  the  ex- 
on  the  relief  test  might  be  20,  25  and  30  seconds, 
st  is  then  developed  in  DK5()  developer  for 
Qutes  at  70*F.,  washed  in  several  changes  of 
and  then  examined  unfixed,  and,  while  wet, 
1  the  bottom  of  a  white  dish  or  on  a  sheet 
1  glass,  and  in  the  light  of  the  safe-lamp. 
lage  will  be  observed  to  be  distinctly  "softer" 
rast  than  the  bromide  print,  which  adds  to 
iculty  of  judging  correct  exposure.  The  cjrrect 
es  should  be  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  very 
eiling  over  the  highest  lights  writhout  burying  the 
s.  The  object  of  these  three  tests  is  to  see  if  our 
I  from  the  bromide  print  is  correct,  or  if  a  little 
lore  exposure  is  advisable.  The  final  test  can  only 
le  after  dyeing  and  superimposing  the  reliefs, 
J  correction  beyond  repeating  can  be  made.  The 
strongly  advised,  if  in  doubt, to  err  on  the  generous 
le  process  permits,  after  dyeing,  of  the  correction 
er-exposed  relief  (unless  the  excess  is  very  large), 
•e  is  no  remedy  for  an  under-exposed  relief, 
ig  decided  on  the  exposure  for  the  red-negative 
rinter),  the  next  step  is  to  decide  the  relative 
e  for  the  other  two,  and  for  this  the  grey  scale  is 
ssume  that  25  seconds  is  decided  as  correct  for  the 
nter.  A  test  of  the  grey  scale  from  each  of  the 
gatives  is  made  on  BG2  bromide  paper,  each  one 
g  25  seconds  exposure,  and  marking  on  the  back 
ticular  negative  from  which  the  test  was  made. 
J  of  comparison  Mr.  Beckett  recommended  that 
nide  paper  be  cut  to  the  same  size  as  the  projected 
f  the  grey  scale.  These  tests  are  developed  for  2J 
in  DK50  at  65®F.  and  then^fixed.  They  are  then 
me  above  the  other  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  making 
it  the  respective  gradations  coincide,  and  then 
k1  in  white  light,  being  careful  to  distinguish 
:  density  and  contrast.  It  may  be  found  that  all 
e  equal  at  the  lighter  end  of  the  scale,  but  that  the 
>rinter  is  not  so  dense  at  the  darker  end.  This  is 
slight  lack  of  contrast  in  the  blue-filter  negative, 
be  corrected  by  adding  more  acid  to  the  yellow 
on  future  occasions,  by  developing  that  negative 
;htly  longer  period.  If  the  three  tests  do  not  show 
,  further  tests  must  be  made  for  the  red  and 
irinters,  until  a  rcas<mably  accurate  match  witli 
J  printer  is  obtained,  which  will  then  give  the 
exposure  for  ail  three  relief  films,  and  typical  test 
^ere  again  shown  to  illustrate  the  points  meu- 

;  proceeding  with  the  exposure  of  the  relief  films, 
autions  should  be  taken.  The  first  is  designed  to 
excessive  trimming  of  the  finished  print  due  to 
3f  the  three  images.  The  red-filter  negative  being 
1  the  enlarger,  a  sheet  of  white  pa|>er  is  placed  in 
ting  frame  or  other  device  which  will  permit  the 
of  the  paper  and  replacement  by  the  film  in 
the  same  position.  The  image,  being  projected  on 
zhite  paper,  is  sketched  in  with  a  pencil.    Now 


remove  the  pajx^r  and  replace  by  the  film  without 
disturbing  the  position  of  the  frame  and  expose.  The 
green-filter  negative  is  now  inserted  in  the  enlarger  and 
the  paj)er  in  the  printing  frame,  the  latter  being  sidjusted 
until  the  image  coincides  with  the  pencilled  image. 
Again  change  paper  for  film,  exj)ose,  and  repeat  with  the 
blue-filter  negative.  When  the  throe  images  are  finally 
superimposed,  very  little  overlap  and  conseiiuential 
wasteful  iriniming  will  result,  riic  second  precaution  is  to 
j>rovi(le  a  means  of  identifying  the  three  hhns.  He  always 
expo.sed  in  the  same  order  re<l.  green  and  blue  filter 
negatives.  ]>unching  in  the  edge  of  the  film  one,  two  and 
three  small  holes,  respectively,  representing  the  blue,  red 
and  yellow  printers.  An  alternative  metliotl  is  to  cut  one, 
two  and  three  corners  of  the  film. 

Mr.  Beckett  then  dealt  with  the  processing  of  the  films. 
DKoO  developer  is  used,  made  up  to  double  strength,  and 
it  is  found  that  500  cc.  of  this,  diluted  to  make  one  litre 
at  working  strength,  is  sufficient  to  process  three  10-in.  by 
8-in.  relief  films,  including  the  preliminary  tests.  The 
films  are  tleveloped  for  five  minutes  at  70®F.,  or  6^ 
minutes  at  6i")®r.  Although  Mr.  Beckett  described  in 
detail  his  method  of  processing  the  films,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Kodak  brochure 
previously  mentioned.  The  three  films  are  developed 
simultaneously  in  three  dishes,  pouring  on  the  developer 
at  half-minute  intervals.  At  the  expiration  of  the  five 
minutes,  the  developer  in  the  first  dish  is  poured  off  and 
he  film  given  one  or  two  rapid  washes  in  plain  water  and 
left  immersed  in  water.  At  half-minute  intervals  the 
other  two  are  similarly  treated.  Proper  washing  is  now 
carried  out  by  ten  complete  changes  of  water  for  each 
dish,  each  change  being  of  one  minute's  duration.  By 
these  means  developing  and  washing  can  be  carried  out 
without  touching  the  films  ;  they  are  extremely  delicate 
when  wet.  Bleaching,  hot- water  development,  fixing, 
clearing,  etc.,  do  not  call  for  any  special  comment.  An 
acid  hardener  fixer  is  used  both  after  hot  water  develop- 
ment and  clearing,  and  wasliing  after  the  use  of  this  fixer 
is  carried  out  by  five  complete  changes  of  water,  each  of 
one  minute's  duration.  The  reliefs  are  now  hung  up  to 
dry  before  dyeing. 

The  reliefs  are  dyed  for  30-40  minutes,  as  described  in 
the  Kodak  brochure,  but  there  seems  to  l>e  some  doubt  as 
to  the  necessity  of  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  dyes.  Some 
workers  seem  to  think  this  only  necessary  when  the  nega- 
tives are  lacking  in  contrast.  Mr.  Beckett  stated  that  he 
always  commences  by  adding  2  to  3  cc.  5  per  cent  glacial 
acetic  acid  to  each  100  cc.  of  red  and  blue  dye,  and  3  to  4 
cc.  of  acid  to  the  yellow  dye.  In  the  matter  of  the  }  per 
cent  acetic  acid  rinsing  after  dyeing,  although  the  official 
instructions  specify  distilled  water,  he  had  always  used 
tap  water.  He  qualified  this  by  saying  that  his  water 
supply  is  very  soft  (i.e.,  little  or  no  lime  content),  but 
where  water  was  "hard"  this  would  probably  not  be 
.satisfactory  for  the  purpo.se. 

After  dyeing  the  films  are  placed  in  register  on  a  sheet 
of  white  opal  glass  in  the  order  of  red,  blue  and  yellow, 
and  it  is  found  very  helpful  in  registering  the  yellow 
image  if  a  "daylight  "  blue  lamp  is  Tised.  The  result  is 
lirst  examined  for  depth,  and  then  balance.  1  f  any  colour 
appears  too  strong,  it  can  be  reduced  by  careful  washing 
in  plain  water  at  about  75*F.  If  the  result  appears  too 
heavy — due  to  over-exposure  of  the  reliefs — they  may  be 
reduced  by  careful  washing  of  all  three  reliefs  in  plain 
water  as  before.  After  washing,  the  reliefs  should  be 
returned  for  a  few  moments  to  the  }  per  cent  .solution  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  to  "fix"  the  dyes.  In  washing,  care 
must  be  exercised  in  regard  to  the  yellow  dye,  as  this 
washes  out  very  quickly.  If  the  result  lacks  contrast  or  is 
weak,  or  if  any  colour  appears  too  weak,  this  can  be 
corrected  by  re-dyeing  in  a  dye  or  dyes  containing  a 
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for  711'  J  '"I. 'I  ■  '•:'  f  ,;i;;  i  r*  r*  th-ijiiiI'-i  r,\  Uif  jit  iril  l<<'^!  -.ti.i 
tiori  li.i  ■  III/  ".' '  r.  fj!.t,ii:i«-'|.  '):'■  .iii,ilii-i  jii»'  «■  1 1  n-iji<,'.  irl 
/if.t,  .ifi'l  '111'  j.'.jtj'.ji  <,t  'li"  i:|[i:  rj.ii-i-gi-f-f|  ;irj(|  ;it'«r- 
v/.ii<i  .  1li«-  '''.;i«l  .iri'l  i.ii;'(  I  }.i«' •■  j.  i;iir-iii||v  rfiii')\«"«l 
,Mi'l  tri#-  V  h'fl*-  M,'»r'i'ij'lil'.  .'|ii«'-!^'i-fl  I  111  1  'jl»\  i,il«-  lln- 
ii^c  '»!  ;t  l.ii;"-  .il'ty  in.iii'iii  f  iiHin;^  ;i;.^iMi  in  ••\<  ••■>  i\r- 
(.nriiriiiii;; 

Mr  \'>i:t  I;'  1 1  lli'-ri  |ii«i«  <  fijcil  l<.  i|«  1  rib'"  lu^  met  hod  of 
(i'Miirif^  v.Mli  .riMll  «i«l»-«  t  .,  .11' li  .1.  ■  pinliolr-.,"  in  tlw 
rl^'|^lflv*,  .-.lii'li  K-.iilt  III  jMit  .  ot  iiitriiM-  •  oloiir  on  tli»; 
rrli'-f  filni,  ;iii(l  .ii<-  v  r)-  i|ilti<  wit  to  irtiio\r  hoin  the  print 
l>y  rn'-.ni  of  ri  f)li  .k  Iiii  I  li«-  .»•  ,nr  ^(  nl  ly  riiiiovrd  v\  iiollv 
from  111'*  film,  wlnl  .1  uri,  \>\-  m'-.iii  >  ot  ;i  li;ii]i<ii<-il  piece 
ol  wood.  liKe  .1  1ootli|ii(  k  J  he  |(-  .iilt.uil  <  lear  »pot  on  the 
piint,  'tnd  ;inv  Minihii  spot  .  (  .ni  .i-d  I'V  op.Kpie  .-^pot-^  on 
(tie  ne^',,itive  .,  .tr<-  filh-il  in  on  tlie  piint  .iltei  imhil'ition. 
I'oi  (111.  purpo-.f  the  clye.  t  li'lii  .i-l  ve>i  in.iv  I'C  U^ed.  hilt 
they  ,tie  not  .tron^  enough,  v\hi-ie  tiieMiIoiii  i.s  intense, 
it  ,  f.ir  .I'l  the  led  ;ind  lihie  .ire  <  oiii  eined.  I'or  the  hitter, 
the  liliie  liom  .1  -.et  of  Johnson.-,  I'hoto  tints  is  hiiriy 
•i.itr.f.K  loi  V,  lint  tli(*te  e.  no  imiti  h  lor  the  r<Ml.  'the  um> 
ol  Die  (  Mill  .oil  dse  in  those  tints  1 ,  t he  only  alterii.it iv(;. 
Iiiit  if  th<-  .pot  i:.  Mnvlhiii^;  le.tlly  inon-  th.in  n  "pinhole," 
llie  I  01  n  I  t  ion  \\  ill    .how  m  the  liinslied  print . 

A  .(  I  le  ,  of  (  liMi  >.|iot',  III  the  pi  lilt,  lint  not  on  the  relief, 
.lie  due  to  ..111. ill  .III  |iiil>lile-i  inipiisoned  \\  lu'ii  laying 
down  the  nhel  tihn  on  the  p.ipei  *lo  ohvi.itt*  this.  .>,ee 
thai  the  |).ipei  .ind  film  .iie  t  lioroii}.;hlv  wetteci,  hiyin;; 
down  the  tilni,  hin).;e  l.i^hion,  Ironi  the  lell  h.iixl  edge. 

Ml  |i(i  Rett  I  oiii  linh-d  hi-^  t.dU  hv  .1  liu  I  em. irks  on  t  he 
tune  leipiiied  tot  the  plot  ess,  .ilid  .idded  ill. it  in  lil.iking 
11])  (he  d\('s,  liDiliii};  distilled  WMhi  i:.  reipiired,  hoiled  in  .1. 
IjUlNs  \essj-l.  .ind  fm  I  In-,  jiui  jxise  he  h.id  I  •  Mind  .>  "I  'yii'x  " 
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:-.r  n.i-  d'-Lsii'-il  -urv.-y    .tnd  'aid  t ;:.:*.   :.    v.i 
■    •    '■■'.:..•.  .'l:\*-   nj.\uT"  .*:    ihv  pa:"T     Mr     1' 
■■:■■■.  .r-   \  ! 

.\-r:f;  it  T:.»-  ■.-.  i.-iir 
::;.ir"'T  oi  I'.^vi".  '■  ii  iiir 
'  ..*:  .■  .1-  li.-il  .L  't.-rt-iin  tirnv  "a.i-  rt-i;-jirv 
<.:  tf;-  rifg.itjve-.  hn:  he  w.i-  pre^'art'l 
••■  iri\;::g  l..iril  .1'  the  prot  f^^  the  tirnt:  <-iiu!.i  It-  ri.-d 
t.vtrl-,.:  hour-*  \\  l:en  lie  nu-iitii.ii'rd  t-.\v::Ly-f-iir 
-•..♦■«-d  V. H.-.  not  hiN  ;iirri.  hut  at  iioliday  time  nrjc.iti- 
l.e*-n  in.'ule  one  evening  and  left  drying  overni-iih 
tolloAjng  morning  the  reliefs  were  made  and  dned. 
iiii*'Tnffjn  they  were  dyed,  any  nece>sar\-  con 
'.irrierl  out  ami  imbibition  proceede  i  with  forthw 
ti:ii-.hfrl  result  l>eing  obtained,  ready  f«>r  m<j 
.'.  ill; in  twenty- four  hours  of  making  the  expo:»ures. 

(  ol  >v.MoN  a.">ked  wliether  tliere  was  any  dit 
bet  we<-n  the  l-uglish  w.i^h-otl  relief  tilni  and  the  An 

Mr.  lii-.rKJ-TT  >ii'u[  that  the  only  thing  he  had  no 

r>r  f.MK.ied  he  had  noticed  \v.i>s  that  wirhm  1 
eight  or  nine  months  the  film  he  had  used  liad  l^eet 
hi-.ter  lh;jn  the  inaterhd  to  which  he  was  accu 
when  he  startetl. 

(ol.  Snmon  .said  tii.tt  he  found  the  Engh^h  lilr 
distiiu  tly  faster  than  the  American. 

Mr.  J.  H.  ( OoTK  a^ked  how  the  lecturer  avoi* 
edg«-  (d  the  two  protecting  '"Kodaloid"  layer 
daniaging  the  rehel,  but  Mr.  HiiCKETT  had  never 
itny  trt)ul)le  from  this  cause. 

(  ol.  SvMoN  said  that  the  Kodak  X-ray  clip  ottt 
easiest  means  of  lifting  the  tilm  otT  without  touc 

Mr.  i'".  j.  Tkitton  said  that  the  use  of  the  gn 
out  of  doors  was  a  real  ilifhculty,  but  there  was  a 
csting  American  suggestion  that  there  should  be 
on  the  front  of  the  camera  an  adjustable  metal 
hohiing  the  grey  scale  .so  that  it  appeared  on  the 
the  picture  area. 

Mr.  liDi'iN  asked  whether,  when  the  acid  was 
in  the  dye,  more  raj)i(l  deterioration  was  experien 

Mr.  J^KCKi/rx  rt"plied  that  the  dyes  did  deti 
aft  IT  the  acid  was  put  in.  The  red  was  the  firs' 
there  beinj^  a  j)recipitating  of  the  dye.  lie  und 
that  in  the  present  emergency,  although  supplie: 
relief  film  were  available,  the  dyes  could  no  lo; 
obt. lined,  there  lore  he  advised  tho.se  who  had 
the  d\e  to  trea.surc  it  most  carefully. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,   a  hearty 
thanks  w.is  aci:orded  to  Mr.  Beckett. 


the  I'oiiith  .\iiiin.d  Inteinalion.tl 
\.iiiioii\ei  >>.iliin  III  I'll  full, d  riinto 
I'l.iphv.  tpiMi:.nl't-il  1>\  lhi>  \  .iiii  ■  )ii\  el 
I  ■ii..ti'-'i.i|-!  1.  Sit  11  :  \ .  will  !»«•  held  at 
t  hi  \  .11  I  lU  ei  \i  1  li.illeiy,  hoiii 
•  )j  t.il'i  1      :'  •■  d     If      NtiNembei      I  I  th. 

i*m;( 


VANCOUVER   SALON 

one  to  loui  priiit.s  from  any  one  con-  before   October    1st,    1943,   3 

t n but t ) r .  dres.sed  :       The    Vancouver 

It.  i.s  !ec.o>;niseil,  howextr,  that  war  graj)hic  Society,  c/o  Vancou 

time  I  eg  u  1. 1 1  ions  governing  e.xchange  Gallery,   1145,  West  Georgia 

m.ike  it  extremely  tlifficult  lor  C)ver-  Vajicouver,   Canada.      The  s 

sea-  phoio^iapher.  lo  p.irlicip.ite  in  label    attached    to    the    entr 

r.m.idi.ni  .nut  Anieiu.in  Salons.     In  sliould  be  used. 


I  hi  !..  •.^'.^\  t.'i  U-. 'IN  i:.';  eiiti  n's  In     a]^piiv  laiion  of  tlu*.e  .iiul  other  ilitil-        To  avoid  customs   compli 

iidiu--   I. iced   by   such   coutribut(»rs,     all  prints  from  outside  Cana 
»..-  .  /;.';;  /t':  i?  ret[mrevl  liom  entrants     be  sent  parcel  post  only,  and 

•■*  ■  ' !..».  I ».  ..  1- 1 1     ]^   miirked — "Photographs 

liibition  Only — No  Commerci 
—  lo  be  returned  to  Sender 
Salon  Committee  will  p< 
refuse  to  accept  any  foreign  i 
sent  in  any  other  way. 


( »i  ii  I'll  f  ,i 

'  ;•'  «  nn  V  liiii.  psi-j-c'v  liili  d  m, 
i.'i  1  il  I  ',  wjsIi  .1  ,:iMi  u;  r.M'...l  le  e:'.l;\- 
lee  .•;  iMi«' .l.'il.ii  ^^  1  tM>  .  .  \,  i|  ;  ;n:v. 
«  *v*Mse..s  vMti.ii'J.,  v.,".  ;  :  I-  V.-.  .j-.cd 
uu.!«'V  xe^Mi.iti'  I  K'ViM  iv»  ;.  i,'-. 'lU.ill. 
:*j'li..  t  ton  s;u*et,  \.iiuou\cr.  l-i".. 
I'.MKuia        !  lu*  h'c  11  NCls  ti'C  C'.livx   «d 


rcMdn;i;  clseNvheic  1I1..11  Cmada  and 
I  lie  I  nilcd  States. 

l-\ich  contributi>r  may  eiuer  up  to 
ri^ar  prints  in  any  proie>s.  li.ind 
vv\  urcu  ^^crk  will  not  be  considered. 

i'ntries    must    b*.*    received    on   or 
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PRODUCING    AN    EXHIBITION 

PRINT 

By  Donald  Allen.  F.R.P.S. 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  the 
XVeston  Scientific  Society,  Photographic  and  Cine  Section,  held  at 
I^reston  on  October  6th,  1942,  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Preston 
Society,  Mr.  E.  S.  Maynard,  presiding,  Mr.  Donald  Allen,  F.R.P.S., 
I^.R.S.A.,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  "Producing  an  Exhibition 
X>riiit." 


PRODUCING  an  exhibition  pic- 
ture is  quite  a  diflferent  problem 
from  producing  an  exhibition 
^rint.  The  production  of  the  picture 
't»rt.s  even  before  the  negative  has 
»«en  exposed,  whereas  the  production 
*f.  the  print  starts  in  the  darkroom, 
-»d  may,  with  a  good  negative,  be 
surely  mechanical. 

There  are  two  lines  of  approach  to 
lie  exhibition  picture — 

(a)  Control  in  the  dairkroom,  i.e., 
production  of  the  print. 

(6)  Selection  of  the  subject  mat- 
erial, i.e.,  production  of  the 
picture. 

The  production  of  the  picture 
^arts  right  from  the  beginning  before 
ftie  negative  is  exposed,  and  involves 
eeing  in  any  particular  subject  some 
»dctoriaI  quality.  On  the  other  hand, 
tie  production  of  the  print  occurs  in 
be  darkroom  from  any  negative 
r-bich  may  be  considered  to  show 
»ictorial  possibilities. 

The  production  of  the  picture  can 
»«    separated    into    three    stages : — 

1.  Approach. 

2.  Treatment. 

3.  Technique. 

approach 

The  true  approach  to  a  picture  is 
hxat  which  utilises  an  idea  in  the 
:^nd.  In  this  way  the  picture  has 
^kready  been  thought  out,  composi- 
ion  decided  upon,  the  title  is  ready 
Usually  in  this  approach  a  title 
fejggests  the  picture),  and  it  remains 

0  put  the  idea  into  operation.  It 
nay  be  that  you  can  do  this  imme- 
ialely,  that  suitable  subjects  or 
Cenes  come  to  mind  with  the  idea 
^r  the  picture.  On  the  other  hand, 
"ou  may  have  to  preserve  the  idea 
oitil  such  times  as  the  ideal  location 
ar  subject  is  found. 

This  is  the  true  approach  to  the 
elcture,  and  the  one  that  provides 
ha  greatest  satisfaction,  but  it  is  one 
axely  used  by  photographers.  What 
snally  happens  is  that  the  camera 

1  taken  for  an  outing,  the  photo- 
rapher  making  one  or  more  expos- 


ures on  any  subject  whose  pictorial 
merit  happens  to  catch  his  eye. 

This  method  of  going  out  looking 
for  pictures  requires  an  ability  to 
perceive  pictures  even  in  the  most 
unlikely  subjects.  This  ability  to 
perceive  can  only  be  obtained  by 
constant  application,  such  as  the 
careful  analysis  of  the  work  of  photo- 
graphers of  repute.  The  failure  of  the 
young  pictorialist  to  tind  pictures 
among  his  everyday  surroundings 
often  causes  despair  when  he  com- 
pares his  own  results  with  those  of 
more  mature  workers.  The  ability 
to  perceive  pictures  is  thus  gradually 
developed,  and  the  photographer  is 
better  able  to  see  beauty  in  line,  tone, 
colour  or  design.  At  this  stage  pro- 
gress is  made  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
To  be  really  successful  the  picture 
must  convey  to  the  observer  the 
same  emotion  as  was  excited  in  the 
photographer  when  he  made  /the 
exposure. 

Subject  matter  can  be  approached 
from  two  different  aspects — objective 
and  subjective. 

The  objective  approach  would  in- 
clude photographs  of  "bits  and 
pieces,"  i.e.,  taking  part  of  a  given 
subject  rather  than  the  whole  of  it. 
The  striking  effect  of  a  design,  or  a 
new  angle,  or  some  similar  treatment 
which  concentrates  on  design  and 
form  is  usually  the  aim  of  the  object- 
photographer. 

The  subjective  ap])roach  is  the 
more  common,  although  it  is  more 
difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  results. 
By  this  method  it  is  necesasry  to 
convey  a  mood  or  impression  to 
others  who  may  see  the  finished  pic- 
ture. Such  impre.s.sions  are  usually 
conveyed  by  broad  effects,  e.g..  a 
landscape. 

Few  workers  can  produce  l>oth 
objective  and  subjective  pictures. 

The  choice  of  subject  matter  will 
depend  on  personal  preference,  and 
environment,  the  latter  l>eing  the 
main  circumstance  which  guides  our 
preference.  For  example,  ease  of 
access  to  the  I..akc  District  may  lead 
to  a  preference  for  mountain  scai>cs. 


whereas  if  the  worker  is  confined  to  a 
town  or  garden  he  will  find  his  sub- 
jects among  the  bricks  and  flowers. 
Portrait  work  does  not  depend  so 
much  on  locality,  since  so  long  as 
there  are  people  there  can  be  por- 
traits, although  the  town  worker 
may  have  more  scope  in  that  he  will 
have  a  greater  varietv  of  types  of 
people  from  which  to  choose. 

Treatment 

The  key  of  the  print  must  suit  the 
mood  of  the  picture.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  involves  choice  of  medium 
(carbon,  bromoil,  bromide,  etc.). 
Among  other  questions  which  must 
be  considered  are  chiaroscuro  (light 
and  shade,  composition  (the  balance 
of  line,  tone  and  masses  of  light  and 
shade)  and  pattern.  Pattern  is 
rather  different  from  compositioYi 
and  can  best  be  described  as  the 
impression  made  on  the  mind  when 
the  picture  is  viewed  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  the  details  c<annot  be  seen. 

Technique 

The  question  of  technique  must  be 
considered  briefly,  although  it  does 
not  strictly  enter  into  a  talk  on  pro- 
ducing an  exhibition  picture.  Tech- 
nique is  the  darkroom  end  of  the 
process  of  producing  an  exhibition 
print,  and  re<iuires  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  various  qualities  of  the 
chosen  medium  in  which  the  print  is 
to  be  made.  Another  question  is 
what  amount  of  control  is  permiss- 
ible ?  This  can  be  answered  generally 
by  saying— As  much  as  possible  so 
long  as  you  are  not  found  out,  and 
also,  provided  that  you  always  tell 
what  could  be  the  truth. 

Finally,  I  must  mention  a  third 
way  in  which  pictures  are  sometimes 
obtained.  It  may  form  one  of  the  two 
wa>T5  mentioned  previously,  but 
usually  incorporates  something  of 
both.  This  results  when,  from  a 
series  of  unexpected  circumstances, 
such  as.  for  example,  the  weather, 
a  picture  is  suddenly  thrust  at  one, 
almost  as  a  gift  from  the  gods.  The 
opportunity  may  (mly  be  present  for 
a  few  moments,  and  has  to  be 
snatchtnl  by  a  (juick  exposure.  It  may 
be  the  answer  to  an  idea  which  has 
been  held  in  the  mind  for  a  long  time, 
or  it  may  be  something  which  is  per- 
ceived on  the  instant.  In  either 
event,  speed  of  perception  and  speed 
of  operation  are  necessary  to  record 
the  picture  at  this  opportunity 
which  may  never  again  present  itself. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

.\n  interesting  discussion  followed 
the  lei'ture,  after  which,  on  the  propo- 
sition of  the  chairman,  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  ac- 
corded bv  acclamation. 
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R.P.S.        PROCEEDINGS 

COUNCIL   MEETING 


AMF'J/I  \S(>  ol  the  O^niK  il  of  I  he 
Koyal  }'hotot(r,»j>hic  Sn*  i«:ty  \v;i-» 
hftU'l  fit  10.  I'rini:e".«»(^i;iTi-.  sAS.T 
on  M,iv  lOth.  I*U:{.  .vhrn  the  follrj\\  ■ 
ing  wcrr*  prf -^rrit  .  I  he  I'rr.,iijrrit.  Mr. 
D.  M(.M.»itfr.  in  tho  <. h;iir  ;  M♦:'.•^rs. 
G.  Sf;ott  F'.ii-^hrr,  I.  V.  Chilton.  J.  H. 
CrKite.  r*ny  VV.  Il.irris.  (',  K.  \\ . 
McrlxTt.  j.  \}.  John.-,  ton,  K.  II. 
J^iwtnn,  li.  Hfdfonl  I^niere  ;  Mr-. 
Rosalind  .M;nnj,'ot  ;  Messr.-,.  I.  J. 
Mortimer,  .\rthiir  S  Newnum,  J.  H. 
1'1c(1k<'.  KorhiM  l*rrxler,  S.  SchofioUl. 
Thomas  M.  \i.  Srott,  W.  Symon, 
I«'.  J.  'IrittoM,  Hugo  van  Wadenoyon, 
and  (j.  C  VV>-.ton. 

New  Members 

The     following    Candidates     wen: 
nominated  for  Membersliip  :- 

Edgar  Atkin.srm,  3040.  West  34tli 

Avenue,        Vancouver,        Ji.C, 

Canada.      (.Member,    Vancouver 

P.S.). 
Krncst  KobiiLSon  Jiall,  "Lydgate," 

182,    Chellaston   i^>ad,    Shelton 

I^ock,  Derby.     (Meml)er,  Derby 

1  Miotographic  Sfx:iety) . 
Kay  MacQuarie   licggs,   P.O.   B<jx 

082,      J)urban,      Natal,      Srnith 

Africa.  (Memlwr,        Durban 

Camera  Club). 
Arthur    K.    Kouchcr,    29,    Norton 

Grove,  Swindon,  Wilts. 
John  S.  Candelaric  (Colonel),  P.O. 

Box  558,  Santa  Pe,  Now  Mrxiro, 

U.S.A. 
William  Clamp,  B.Sc.,  A.I.C..  "Ivy 

Dean,"Cirantche.stcr,  Canibridgc. 
flarold  Cxmnold,   15,   Mi^h  Street. 

ICa.st  C»rinstead. 
Prank  A,  (xDpper,  3.  Overdalc  Koad, 

Northcnden.  Manchester.   (Mem- 

\mT,      Stockport      Photographic 

Society). 
Prederick  John  Croker,   21,    King 

S|uan\  BridgwattT,  SoinefM't. 
Reginald    Arthur    Cooper    I'i.uott, 

20,     Downs     .\  venue.     R;iyiiers 

I^'ino,  Pinner. 
l'!dgar  llopkinsoti.  20,  Lessingli.ini 

.\  venue,       Wigan.  (.MeinU'r. 

Wigan  Photographic  Society). 
Thomas    IlolUng.sworth,    A.I.H. l\, 

18.  North  Bar  Within.  Beverlev, 

E.  Yorks. 
Prederick  II.  llurd.  851,  L;incaster 

Avenue,    Bryn    Mawr,    Pennsyl- 
vania. U.S.A. 
Joseph  Matthew  Kenny,  33,  Lyon 

Me.ide.  Sl.iTimore,  Middlesex. 
Alfreti    Lightowlor,    16,    Chestnut 

I  )rive,    Sale,    Cheshire.      (Mem 

ber,  Manchester  Ani.it«Mir  Pln-»to- 

Kraphii-  Soricty). 


<#ill)ert  Lightowler,  3.  '1  he  Cove, 
<irey.sand.s  Road,  Hale.  (Cheshire. 
(Member,  Manchester  Amateur 
Phfjtographic  Society). 

David  Moran,  14,  I-Yeston  New 
Koad,  Southport.  (Member, 
Sonthport  P.S.). 

Douglas  R.  Morris,  10,  South  View 
Terrace,  South  Shields.  (Mem- 
l>er.  South  Shield.-.  Photographic 
Society; . 

I '"rank  Jame^  Morrison,  Jr.,  Hq.  301 
Bomb  Ciroup.  A. P.O.  520.  U.S. 
Army. 

Johannes  Ignatius  van  Niekerk, 
32,  2nd  Avenue,  Highlands 
North,  Johannesburg. 

Edwin  .Malcolm  I*ayne,  127,  Long 
Lane,  Hiliingdon,  Middlesex. 
(Member,  E.M.I.  Camera  Club). 

I^onti  Planskoy  (Dr.),  c/o  E.  J. 
Evans  Baker,  Messrs.  Kenneth 
Brown,  Baker,  Baker,  Essex 
Hou.se,  Essex  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.2. 

Harrop  A.shley  Pringle,  76,  Moor 
Drive,  Crosby,  Liverpool,  23. 

Tliomas  Raymond,  93,  The  Avenue, 
Highams  Park,  E.4. 

VIO  I.  W.  Richards.  B.Sc.  (Eng.), 
Squadron  Engineer,  Officers' 
Mess,  41,  Air  School,  East 
London,  South  Africa. 

Samuel  Robinson,  The  Castle 
School,  Stanhope,  l^ishop  Auck- 
land, Co.  Durham. 

Kurt  Schallenl)erg,  Strand  Arcade, 
George  Street,  Sydney,  Australia 

John  Spencer  Siieppanl,  22,  Staf- 
ford Court,  Kensington,  W.8. 
(Memlier,  Kodak  Works  Photo- 
graphic Society). 

I^rank  Stretiiill  Smith,  81,  Argyll 
\venue,  Luton,  l^ds.  (Member. 
I  .uton  and  District  Camera  Club). 

X'ictor  Thompson,  54,  Blake  Street, 
Barrow  -  in  -  Purne.ss,  Lanes. 
(Member,  B.irrow  l-ield  Natur- 
alists'   Club    P.S.). 

William  F.  J.  Tindall.  42,  Parkland 
Drive,  Slonogate  Road,  Leeds.  0. 
(Member,  Leeils  Camera  Club). 

Lyle  Graeme  Trorey  (Capt.), 
R.C.E.  Surveys,  H.Q.  First 
Canadian  Army,  England. 

John  Whitelaw  (L.A.C.  402727), 
Photo  Section  R.A.P.,  Alder- 
grove  Home  Forces.  (Member, 
V.M.C.A.  Belfa.st  Camera  Club). 

Frederick  Wood,  Ivy  House, 
Common  Edge  Road,  Blackpool. 
(Member,  Blackpool  and  I'yldr 
Photographic  Society). 

P.  S.  Wijewardene.  ftP.  Bray  Bro*>k 
Place,  Colombo. 


JUNIOR   MEMBERSHIP 

Michael     Nicholas     Allen. 

House.  The  Crescent,  Moi 

(Member.  Morecambe,  h 

and       District        Pliot< 

Society). 
Jimmy    Simon    Feuchtbai 

Ravenscroft  Avenue.  N.' 
Jamie  Green,  31,  Esslemoo 

Edinburgh,  9. 
P.  N.  Rao,  Aiakay,  Manga 
AlexanderCambeU  Ricketts 

croft,"  2.  Cubley  Road, 

ton  Park,  Sal  ford.  7. 
George     Stewart     Robert 

Mavfair     Avenue.      Wl 

Lanes. 
Kenneth    Simmons,     60, 

borough  Park,  London, 

The  Candidates  who  wen 
nated  at  the  Meeting  of  the 
held  on  April  12th  {see  p.  1! 
issue,  this  Journal),  were  eli 
Membership. 

Obituary 

The  Council  regretted  to  U 
loss  by  death  of  Mr.  J.  B.  F 
Senior  (Fellow),  of  London. 
Mr.  W.R.Webb  (Member). of ! 
Admission  to  Afflllatioii 

The  following  Society,  u] 
recommendation  of  the  E: 
Cofnmittee  of  the  Central  Ass 
of  Photographic  Societies,  ' 
mitted  to  affiliation  : — 

M.A.P.S.  Postal  Club  (Se 
Mr.  Gilbert  Lightowler,  3,  Tl 
Greysands  Road,  Hale,  Ches 
James  Shaw  Bequest 

It   was   reported   that   a 
value  j£102  Is.  8d.,  represen 
bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Jam 
(Honorary  Fellow)  to  the  Soc 
been  received. 

Reinstatement  in  the  Asc 
ship 

Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Jordan  was  re 
in  the  Associateship  upon  r 
the  Society. 

Admissions  to  the  Assocl 

The  Council  considered  11 
cations  from  Members  for  an 
to  the  Associateship.  The  f 
were  admitted.  [The  letters 
the  section  or  sections  in  w] 
Candidate  was  admitted  : — 

Section     A.  1 . — Practical 
graphy.       Not     less     than 
examples  should  be  submitte 
of  the  sub-sections. 

Sub-Section  A — Pictorial 
graphy,  including  Portraitur 
Commercial,  Advertising.  Pi 
Record  Photography  ;  C- 
Photography  ;  D — Natural 
Photography  (Animal.  B< 
Entomological,  etc.)  ;  F — g 
Photography,  including  F 
crography.  Aerial  Survey,  Ast 
cal.  ^leteorological,  Medical 
work,  etc. ;   J — Photo-Hngni 
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HI    A.2-— Scientific    Research 
ographic  subjects, 
m    A.3 — ^Work    on     Photo- 
of  a  definitely   educational 
«r. 

»n  A.4 — Kinematography] : — 
Stewart    Alsop     (London), 

nder  H.  Aronson  (New  Jer- 
|,A.1.A. 

Frederick    Thomas    Bailey 
•ndon),  A.l.A. 

Lce    Iliomas    Baker     (Okla- 
la),  A.l.A. 

Douglas   Underwood   Barry 
ndon),  A.l.A. 

an  Charles  Bear  (Carshalton), 
.A. 

Alida  Maria  Bishop    (Mrs.) 
ndon),  A.l.A. 

is  Charles  Bradley  (Silloth), 
.A. 

xl  Fumess  Brown   (Cheadle 
Ime),  A.1,  A.3. 

Chapman      (Manchester), 
.A. 

tret  Crossley  (Mrs.)  (Oxford), 
.F. 

i   John  Victor  Cunningham 
haxanpur,  India),  A.l.A. 
Ck>rdon  Dewhirst  (Bradford), 
.F. 

Home      Dickson      (Fam- 
3ugh),  A.1.F,  A.2. 
is  Duncan  (London),  A.2. 
irt  A^e  Edgerton  (Warwick), 

• 

as  Edwards    (Helensburgh), 

.B. 

aid  Frank  Fletcher  (London). 

.A. 

5S  Fry  (Petersfield),  A.l.A. 

r    Gilbert     (Hemel    Hemp- 

.d),  A.2. 

3orge  Gilchrist  (Rhu),  A.1.A,  B 

t   Elliston   Glasgow    (Barn- 

)le),  A.l.A. 

R.  Greenleaf  (Binghampton), 

■ 

e   Edwin   Hadley    (Notting- 

i),  A.l.A. 

ader       Hunter       Hamilton 

►therwell),  A.I.A. 

yfred  Harvey  (Brentwood), 

■ 

rlenning  (London),  A.l.C. 

\  Leonard   Houghton    (Har- 

).  A.2. 

5th  Alfred  Jackman  (London) 

.A. 

rd  Percival  Jeflfree   (Wheat- 

ipstead),  A.l.H. 

Kessler       (Birmingham), 
A. 

iS  Paul  Magowan    (Clacton- 
)ea),  A.l.A. 
William  Martin  (Leicester), 

■ 

Kemp     McLaren     (Perth), 
B. 

r  Michels  (Rickmansworth), 
B. 


Lawrence  de  Vere  Moulds   (Har- 
row), A.  2. 
Cecil    Kenneth    Neale    (Harrow), 

A.l.A. 
John     Queenborough      (London), 

A.l.B. 
David    Randall    Rosenthal    (Edg- 

ware),  A.l.F. 
Leonard    K.    Rosinger    (Atlanta), 

A.l.A. 
Dolce      Lucille       Rowan       (Mrs.) 

(Ventnor),  A.l.A. 
Louis   Scliuck    (New    York   City), 

A.l.A. 
Rolf  S.  A.  Schultze  (Harrow),  A.3. 
Francis  J.  Schuiz  (London,  A.I.J. 
Ernst  Schwitters  (London),  A.l.A. 
Leslie    Wilmer    Sharp    (London), 

A.l.A. 
Richard L.  Shaw  (Pickering),  A.l.A. 
George  Frederick  Shepherd    (Lin- 
coln), A.l.A. 
Constance     Edna     Shield     (Miss) 

(London),  A.l.A. 
Anthony    Leir    Shuffrey     (Hemel 

Hempstead),  A. 2,  A.l.D. 
Samuel  Simons  (London),  A.l.B. 
John  Taylor  Snyder    (New  York 

City),  A.l.A. 
Rupert  Holmes  Swaffield  (London) 

A.l.A. 
John  Lawrence  Tearle    (London), 

A.2. 
Harry      ThackwTay      (Bradford), 

A.l.A. 
G.  Thomas  (Bant va,  India),  A. J. A. 
Leon     Thompson     (Birmingham), 

A.l.A. 
Edward  Vear  (London),  A.l.B. 
Lawrence  Farbon  Wass  (Canada), 

A.2. 
John  Ward  (Liverpool),  A.l.A. 
Frederick       Watson        (London), 

A.1.A,  B. 
Albert  Victor  Weatherhead  (Lon- 
don), A.l.F. 
Frederic      Weston       (Sevenoaks), 

A.l.A. 
Oliver    William    Wilmot    (Peters- 
field),  A.l.A. 
Reginald     Wilsher     (Chesterfield), 

A.l.A. 
Alfred  William  Watkins  (Gerrards 

Cross),  A.4. 
Edward  Woods  (London),  A.l.B. 
Ernest  Young,  Jr.  (Chorlton-cum- 

Hardy),  A.l.F. 
John  Walter  Young  (London),  A.3. 
Walter         Tennyson  -  d'Eyncourt 

(London),  A.4. 
Dorothy  DeLain  Wagner  (Illinois), 

A.I.A. 

Admissions  to  tlie  Fellowship 

The  Council  fiulher  considered  57 
applications  from  Associates  for 
admission  to  the  Fellowship.  The 
following  were  admitted.  [The 
letters  indicate  the  section  or  sections 
in  which  the  Candidate  was  admitted. 

Section  FA— Pictorial  Photo- 
graphy, including  Portraiture. 


Section  i^B — Commercial,   Adver- 
tising,   Press    and    Record    Photo- 
•graphy. 

Siection  FC — Colour  Photography. 

Section  FD — Natural  History 
Photography  (Animal,  Botanical, 
Entomological,  etc.). 

Section  FE — Kinematography. 

Section  FF  —  Scientific  Photo- 
graphy, including  Photomicrography, 
Aerial  Survey,  Astronomical,  Meteor- 
ological, Medical,  X-ray  Work,  etc. 

Section  FG — Scientific  Research  on 
Photographic  subjects. 

Section  FH— Work  on  Photo- 
graphy of  a  definitely  educational 
character. 

Section  FJ — Photo-Engraving]  : — 

Axel  Bahnsen  (Ohio),  FA. 

Colin  Henry  Beale  (London),  FG. 

Wolfgang  Friedrich  Berg  (London), 
FG. 

Gervase    Scott    Bushe    (London), 
FA,  FB. 

Eric  G.  Castle  (Exmouth),  FA. 

Robinson    Golding    Fennah    (Sal- 
ford),  FA,  FD. 

Cecil  Stratton  Gerrish  (London)  FA. 

Jacobus  Amoldus  C.  Graaff  (Cape 
Town),  FF. 

Wallace  Harvey  (Coventry),  FF. 

Philip       Sweatman       Hedgeland 
(Maidstone),  FA. 

John  Wilfrid  Hinde  (Somerset),  FC. 

Thomas  William  Howard  (London) 
FE. 

Philip  E.  Johnson  (Peterborough), 
FC. 

Reginald  Herbert  Mason  (London), 
FB. 

Carl  Wallace  Miller  (Providence), 
FG. 

Albert  James  Milne  (Famborongh), 
FH. 

James  Nelson  (Birmingham),  FB. 
•  Anthony  Frederick  Peacock  (Lei- 
cester), FA. 

Harold  Pearce  (Ottawa).  FF,  FG. 

Cyril  Charles  Redman   (Ruabon), 
FF. 

Philip  Thomas  Sampson  (London), 
FG,  FH. 

Edward  William  Herbert  Selwyn 
(London),  FF,  FG. 

Briscoe     George     Alsop     Snelson 
(Cambridge),  FA. 

Charles  Franklin  Snow  (Colorado), 
FA. 

GeofiErey  Brian  Stanford  (London), 
FF,  FG. 

Arthur  William    Walbum    (Tops- 
ham),  FA. 

George   Leslie   Wakefield    (Black- 
pool), FG,  FH. 

George  Wain  (Hyde),  FE. 

The  Society's  House 

It  was  resolved  that  during  the 
summer  months  the  Society's  House 
at  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W.7,  should  be 
open  to  Members  from  10  a.m.  to  8 
p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  and  from 
10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  on  Saturday. 
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ITEMS    OF    INTEREST 

FROM      VARIOUS      QUARTERS 

A  NOTE  ON  AIRCRAFT  CAMERAS 

In  tlie  report  mi  tlie  Tliinl  I,c<;furf 
on  "PhotoKTiiphv'^  l^rl  in  llii-  War," 
by  Wr,  V.  J.  Morliiiier.  ai.p.MriiiK  in 
the  speci;il  issue  of  'I  he  l'ltol<-sraphU 
Journal,  publislicU  iu  April,  si-vrral 
references  were  iniide  lo  tlie  iiircr.ift 
caraeraf  manuftictlired  by  the  Wil- 
liamson Alanufacturing  (~()m]>iiiiy. 

As  .seen  fmni  tlic  aicoiiip^iiiyinK 
illustration,  takm  fnnn  u  recently 
issued  brt)i:i>uro.  "Williiinisuii's  Silver 
Anniver^arv,"  this  firm  liuve  concen- 
trated on  tlic  di-;ign  and  miiniifiKtiirc 

Y 


V  in  use  by  the 
large   quantities 
liavi:  been  niiinufactiirod. 

The  complctB  rai^  of  Service 
cameras  are  all  ma<le  on  the  unit 
principle,  which  not  only  greatly 
assists  in  quantity  manufacture  and 
miiinten.knce,  but  alteraliuns  can  l>c 
made  t»  individual  units  to  suit  vary- 
ing conditions  uitliout  the  necessity 
for  a  radical  alteration  lo  design.  For 
example,  a  great  variety  of  lens  units 
Iiir  uidt-  ani;lc  phutogra|)hy,  night 
nd  als<i  high  altitude  work, 


negatives.  Gin,  x6ia.  in  din 
Now,  however,  an  entirel 
machine  has  been  produced  ca 
"Multiprinter,"  baaed  on  exj 
gained  with  the  earlier  mac! 
which  the  speed  of  pioduc 
prints  has  been  doubled,  : 
which  all  siies  of  aircraft 
negatives  can  be  successfully; 
In  connection  with  the  devel 
of  this  type  of  equipment,  V 
sons  have  acquired  the  busi 
Ellis  Gral>er,  of  Tnnbiidge  We 

Apart  from  the  use  of  tbe 
printer"  for  the  mass  prodni 
contact  prints  from  air  photo 
the  ■' Microprinter"  deals  wit 
production  of  prints  by  enlai 
from  smaller  films. 

This  summary  illustrates  t 
ally  the   development   of  au' 


the 


ihuttcra  with  a  large  range 
iif  s[>ecds  anil  matlazines  with  vary- 
ing capacities,  can  alsi)  lio  used. 
So  lar  as  controls  arc  cfmcerntd , 
initeable  with- 


.iltenit 


iyiiiK     prr.ll 


HI 
Iff 


I.  develuped  by  K.A.K.,  i,  .,  Ii 
evolution  III  the  laiBo  pitlutu  si: 
s  nieiitioaed  in  the  iL-ctiiif,   t 


As    alsead^-    mentioned,     a    >iiiin- 
niary    of    the    development    ot    the 

the  first  illustration  on  this  page. 
(1)   1910.     The  "Aerocam"   (T-v-pe 
F.U    The  first  automatic 'air 
licrforatcd    roll    film 


(2)  IH17.  L,  Camera  (Tj-pe  1^6)- 
L.B.  Camera  (T\nie  l'.7)~The 
first  automatic  iilate  camera. 
I'owcr  ojK-nited  from  air  screw. 

(3)  11)18.  L.C.  Camera  ffype  F.2) 
-  'Large  picture  and  automatic 
operation  from  air  screw, 

(4)  Itll'J.  ICagle  I  (Type  I'.K)— 
Large  pictnn'.  electrically 
driven     and     with     '      " 


|li)   1!I4'2.    Ka^le  V, 


that  the  first  c. 
Mr.  CoUn  WiUiamson  twe 
years  a^o  incorporated  pet 
lilm  and  instrument  recon^ 


The  unit  system  has  enabled  pro- 
duction of  the  i-.imera-s  In  \k  under- 
taken hy  a  number  of  dispersed 
ni^inulavlnrcrs  organised  amund  the 
"jhinuil"  lirm. 

Williamsons  have  iilso  s|>ecialised 

failure  of  autonialii-  photographic 
prmes-iing  plants,  oriKiii'dly  (or  cine- 
niiitoBcaph  film,  but  in  later  years  for 
l>aper  on  an  increasingly  large  siale, 
A  ijuantit^'  of  specialised  mainlines 
H-cre  made  i'n  the  early  days  of  the 
nar  for  repetition  printing  from  l',24 


Mancheater  A.P.S 

We  acknowledge  with  much 
ciation  an  invitation  from  th 
Chester  Amateur  Photograph: 
ety  to  local  members  of  tlio  R 
join  in  the  outings  arranged 
M.A.P.S. 

The  Rambles  and  Juint 
Secietary,  Mr.  N.  L.  \V| 
A.R.P.S,,  of  'Two  Trees,'-  2, 
Drive,  KoKhill,  Haxple,  ( 
will  send  full  paTti''ular3 
member   interested. 


■?4jUNE,  1943] 
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L  t  Cinematograph  Film  (Control) 
=r.  Order,  1943 

e  In  pursuance  of  the  Cinemato- 
a!  grsLph  Film  (Control)  Order,  1943, 
ss  fhe  Board  of  Trade  have  granted  an 
■-  C^en  General  Licence  (S.R.  &  O. 
s  1*43  No.  718,  obtainable,  price  Id., 
^  through  any  bookseller  or  news- 
Oi  agent,  or  direct  from  H.M.  Stationery 
-4  Office.  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2), 
rr  authorising  any  person  to  supply  or 
me-  acquire : — 

1.  Unexposed  cinematograph  film 
2;^  or    contact    prints    having    a 

_j  width   not   exceeding    16    mm. 

-f  and  being  perforated  along  both 

-i  edges. 

if'      2.  Exposed    or    unexposed    cine- 
matograph film  having  a  width 
of  9 . 6  mm. 
3.  Prints  of  any  description,  made 
before  8th  April,   1948,  having 
a  width  not  exceeding  16  mm. 
Until    further    notice,     therefore, 
phic   manufacturers,    labor- 
and  dealers  will  be  at  Uberty 
•npply  the  above  without  obtain- 
iniduvidual  licences  for  each  trans- 
under  the  above   mentioned 
The  Open  General  Licence. 
er,  will  not  affect  the  operation 
the  Limitation  of  SuppUes   (Mis- 
us)    (No.    19)    Order,    1943. 
*M  mm.  sound  film  and  16  mm.  re- 
3(bctkm  prints    (including  reduction 
ives)    are    excluded    from    the 
of   the   licence,    because   the 
capacity   of   the   labora- 
which  handle  this  class  of  work 
at    present    insufficient,    having 
%HpiTd  to  the  pressing  requirements 
JH  Government  Departments. 

Letter  from  America 

Our  Honorary  Foreign  Correspond- 
ing Member  of  Council  in  New  York, 
■  »4r.  Joseph  M.  Bing,  F.R.P.S., 
writes  :  "Photography  is  not  abating 
here.  There  are  many  shows,  some  of 
them  indicating  a  deepening  of  con- 
ception and  better  quaUty,  which 
contrasts  favourably  with  the  pre- 
war period  with  the  up-surge  of 
interest  and  ease  of  obtaining — and 
wasting — material.  More  concentra- 
tion benefits  craftsmanship  and  art. 
The  war-note  has  become  all-embrac- 
ing, and  "arty"  pictures  command 
less  pubhcity.  Some  shows  are  even 
criticised  for  the  absence  of  refer- 
ences to  the  current  all-absorbing 
war.  And  surely  this  war  must  have 
supreme  attention,  concentration  and 
service. 

Again  and  again  I  wish  to  mention 
that  great  improvements  and  new 
processes  are  in  Governmental  use  or 
in  blue-print  stage  among  the  manu- 
facturers, which  will  affect — favour- 
ably— ^the  future  of  photography. 
These  things  axe  not  yet  open  for 
discussion. 


The  Oval  Table  Society  has  elected 
two     new     Associates :  Thomas 

Moloney,  owner  and  editor  of  the 
U.S.  Camera  Magazine  and  of  the 
U.S.  Camera  Annual,  and  Harold  M. 
Bennett,    who    has    achieved    much 


Members  need  not  refrain  from 
responding  to  this  appeal  on  account 
of  any  private  or  personal  reasons,  as 
the  film  image  is  utterly  destroyed 
during  the  ])r(Ke  .  c  to  which  tfie  ti.m 
is  subjected. 


LESLIE 

The  loss  of  Leslie  Howard  with 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  the 
ill-fated  air  liner  which  was 
bringing  him  from  Lisbon  is  a 
severe  blow  to.  the  stage  and 
screen. 

He  was  to  have  addressed  The 
Royal  Photographic  Society  at 
the  Royal  Institution  on  June 
lyth,  an  event  to  which  a  large 


HOWARD 

number  of  members  and  friends 
were  looking  forward  with  the 
greatest  possible  interest  and 
pleasure. 

Unfortunately  the  hazards  of 
war  decreed  otherwise,  and  it 
was  decided  to  cancel  the  meet- 
ing,  since  any  substituted 
arrangement  for  the  occasion 
was  inconceivable. 


in  a  long  connection  with  photo- 
graphy to  induce  America  to  use 
better  cameras." 

Film  Salvage 

An  appeal  has  been  made  by  Guy's 
Hospital,  which  warmly  deserves  the 
support  of  photographers. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  film 
base  as  salvage,  and  it  is  urgently 
necessary  in  the  national  interest  that 
it  be  met.  The  base  has  important 
uses  in  direct  association  with  the 
war  effort,  and  every  film — not  glass 
— negative  that  can  possibly  be 
spared  is  vitally  needed. 


The  general  funds  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital will  benefit  from  the  sale  of 
exposed  films  sent  to  it,  and  we  are 
confident  that  two  such  excellent 
objects  as  the  provision  of  salvaged 
materials  so  vitally  necessary  to  the 
war  effort,  and  the  support  of  one  of 
the  leading  hospitals  of  the  country, 
which,  while  it  has  itself  suffered 
considerably  from  the  war,  has  ren- 
dered such  admirable  service  in 
alleviating  suffering  due  to  the  war. 

Will  those  who  wish  to  assist  these 
objects  please  send  their  used  films  to 
the  Appeal  Secretary,  Guy's  Hospital, 
London,  S.E.I. 


THE    BOOKSHELF 


The  **Exakta"  Guide.  By  W.  D. 

Emanuel.    The  Focal  Press,  London 
and  New  York.    Price  5s.  6d. 

This  is  number  four  of  "The  Cam- 
era Guide,"  and  is  even  more  remark- 
able than  its  predecessors.  By  now 
we  are  accustomed  to  the  breaking  of 
new  groimd  by  The  Focal  Press,  and 
we  usually  look  for  something  help- 
ful. In  the  "Exakta"  Guide  we  have 
it  in  very  full  measure.  One  might 
think  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
book  as  the  first  example  of  mass 
observation  applied  to  a  camera.  In 
the  critique  of  the  "Exakta,"  with 
which  the  book  opens,  there  is  a  full 
and  frank  discussion  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  camera, 
much  of  which  could  well  be  applied 
to  other  models,  and  may  well  pro- 
vide valuable  material  for  the  de- 
signer who  attempts  the  hundred  per 
cent  efficient  instrument.  At  the  end 
of  the  book  there  are  collected 
tabulated  opinions  from  more  than  a 
hundred  "Exakta"  users,  indicating 
those  features  which  have  pleased 
and  those  which  have  not,  as  also 
those  subjects  where  the  camera 
proved  helpful,  and  those  where  it 


was  less  convenient,  and,  finally,  im- 
portant advice  to  the  new  "Exakta" 
user,  based  on  a  large  volume  of 
actual  experience.  All  the  types  of 
the  "Exakta"  are  described,  and 
every  detail  of  its  manipulation  dis- 
cussed and  explained.  Wherever 
possible  line  diagrams  are  used,  and 
l)y  now  we  are  most  of  us  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  diagrams  provided  by 
The  Focal  l^ess.  Tables  of  depth  of 
focus,  hyperfocal  distance,  exposure, 
fields  covered  by  "Exakta"  lenses, 
length  of  film  required  for  any  par- 
ticular number  of  exposures,  and 
others  are  provided.  There  are  many 
full-page  illustrations  covering  the 
very  wide  range  of  subjects  to  which 
the  "ICxakta"  has  been  appUed.  Like 
its  j)re(iecessors,  this  is  a  Guide  in  a 
very  special  sense,  not  only  does  it 
describe  how  to  use  the  camera,  but 
also  why  ;  nor  does  it  stop  there,  for, 
as  will  have  been  gathered,  there  is  a 
body  of  criticism  that  very  greatly 
increases  the  value  of  the  book,  and 
adds  one  more  precedent  to  the  list 
of  those  which  The  Focal  Pre.ss  has 
provided, 

H.  W.  Gkeknwoou. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


R.P.S.   ANNUAL   EXHIBITION 

Vhi:  following  Jiidg^t.^  ;ind  Selecting  C'ormnittccs  have 
Ikh*ii  appointed  : 

Section  1.  Pictorial  Photography  (Prints  and 
Transparencies).  '</)  Prints:  Messr>.  Mart  us  Adam 
(l«'ell(nv),  liertrani  (  u\  (lion.  l-'elloNNi.  j.  Dudley  John 
ston  (Hon.  l-'ellou),  Alexander  Keighley  (Hon,  hellou), 
!•'.  J.  Mortimer  (Hon.  l*ellowj,  C.\i.\i.  (h)  Ahmoihrome 
l-^ntem  Slides:  Messrs.  Wm.  A.  (lark  ( bellow  j,  W.  J. 
I'oster  (Associate),  (i.  \i.  W.  Herbert  (iellow),  J.  Dudley 
Johnston  (Hon.  l-'ello\\),  K.  H.  Lawton  (Hon.  I'elhjw). 

Section  II.  Colour  Photography  (Prints  and 
Transparencies).  Messrs.  G.  Sojtt  l^ushe  (l-ellow), 
John  Clicar  (I'elhnvi,  J.  H.  Coote  (I-'ellow),  John  I  linde 
(Fellow). 

Section  III.  Scientific  and  Technical  Photo- 
graphy. Messrs.  D,  R.  Barber  (Fellow).  A.  J.  Bull  (Hon. 
Fellow),  Herbert  Flower  (I'^cUow),  (i.  A.  Jones  (bellow ), 
F.  J.  Pittock  (Fellow).  J.  H.  Pledge  (i'ellow).  H.  S. 
Tasker  (Associate). 

Section  IV.  Natural  History  Photography  (Prints 
and  Transparencies).  Messrs.  E.  J.  Bedford  (I'ellow). 
Eric  Hosking  (bellow),  H.  J.  Howard  (Fellow),  Oliver  (i. 
Pike  (b'ellow),  Hugh  (>.  Wagstall  (Fellow). 

Section  V.  Stereoscopic  Prints  and  Transparen- 
cies. Messrs.  (i.  E.  \V.  Herbert  (b^ellowj,  J.  Stuart  Hills 
(Associate),  A.  S.  Newman  (Hon.  F'ellow). 

Section  VI.  Press,  Theatrical,  Commercial  and 
Advertising  Photography.  Mes.srs.  i'ercy  \V.  Harris 
(Fellow),  F.  J.  Mortimer  (lion.  Fellow),  C.B.K.,  J.  C.  A. 
Redhead  (Fellow). 

The  tinal  receiving  day  is  Saturday,  July  24th.  Medals 
will  be  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  Judges  in  all  Sections, 
except  1  and  II.  The  Rodman  Medal  is  also  available  for 
award  in  Section  III,  with  special  reference  to  I'hoto 
micrography  and  Radiography,  and  the  Hood  Medal  for 
meritorious  performance  in  any  branch  of  practical 
photography. 

The  standard  sizes  for  mounts  are  20  x  16  and  16  x  12 
inches,  but  margins  must  not  exceed  the  dimensions 
stipulated  in  the  (Control  of  Paper  Order  No.  48  (approx- 
imately one  inch  all  round)  unless  the  prints  were 
mounted  prior  to  September  14th,  1942,  when  the  Order 
came  into  force.  (This  stipulation  does  not  apply  to  work 
sent  in  from  overseas).  If  the  mounts  do  not  conform  to 
the  standard  sizes,  they  will,  if  accepted,  be  attached, 
during  the  Exhibition,  to  mounts  of  these  sizes,  supplied 
by  the  Society. 

In  the  Pictorial,  Natural  History  and  Colour  Sections 
mounts  should  be  white  on  cream,  and  in  all  sections, 
wherever  possible,  mounts  of  standard  sizes  should  be 
used.  When  a  series  of  prints  illustrating  one  subject  is  to 
be  shown,  as  many  prints  as  may  be  convenient  should  be 
placed  on  one  mount. 

On  account  of  the  paper  position  the  Entry  Form 
Is  not  being  distributed  with  the  Journal  this  year. 
It  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
Secretary,  The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  16, 
Prince's  Gate,  London,  S.W.7. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  Annual  Subscription 
for  1943  became  due  on  January  1st. 

The  subscription  for  Fellows,  Associates  and  Members 
is  £2  2^.  Od.  ;    Group  subscriptions,  which  became  due 


for  renewal  on  the  same  day,  are  as  follows  :  Sc 
and  Technical  Group,  7s.  ftd.  ;  Pictorial  Group,  5 
Colour  Group,  2s.  6d.  ;  Miniature  Camera  Group,  5 
Kinematograph  Section,  5s.  Od. 

Group  subscriptions  may  be  included  with  the  . 
Subscription,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Sec 
The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  16,  Prince's 
I-ondon,  S.W.7. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  under  which  M 
resident  in  the  U.S.A.  may  pay  their  subscript 
the  Society  through  their  own  Bank  to  The  N 
City  Bank  of  New  York  in  New  York,  or  dizect 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Such  snbsa 
should  be  paid  to  the  Bank  for  the  credit  of  The 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  with  the  1 
Bank,  Russell  Square  Branch,  London,  account.  Bd 
instructing  their  Bankers  to  make  the  remitts 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  are  leqnc 
ask  them  to  mention  their  names,  addresses  aac 
(Fellow,  Associate,  Member)  ;  and  Members  mail 
remittance  direct  to  The  National  City  Bank  i 
York  are  requested  to  give  this  information. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  payment  should  b 

"For  the  credit  of  The  Royal  Photographic 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  Midland  Bank. 
Square,  London. 
It  will  be  appreciated  if  Members  when  ♦aM«g 
tage  of  this  facility  will  advise  the  Secxetaxy  at  tl 
time. 

The  nominal  Annual  Subscription  in  U.S.  ci 
for  Fellows,  Associates  and  Members  is  ten  doUai 


LECTURE   PROGRAMME 


Wednesday,  June  9tb,  7  p.m. 
Informal  MeeUng  of  the  Kinemato- 
graph Section.  "Preparing  the 
Script."  By  Adrian  Brunei, 
A.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  June  12th,  3  p.m. 
Informal  Meeting  of  the  Miniature 
Camera  Group.  "A  Talk  un  Fine 
Grain  Development."  By  A.  I,.  M. 
Sowerby,  A.R.P.S. 

Wednesday,  June  30th,  7  p.m. 
Informal  Meeting  of  the  Kinenmto- 
graph  Section.  Demonstration, 
"Exposure  and  Studio  Technique'* 
(16  mm.).  By  Stanley  Schofield, 
F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  July  17th,  :{  p.m. 
Meetiug  .trr;uigc<.l  by  thf  Miniature 
Cuneru  Giuui).  "A  Talk  on 
Making;  the  I'iui^hal  l*riiit."  By 
U.  H.  MuL^m   A.R.P.S. 

Wednesday,  July  2lst,  7  p.m. 
lufoniiiii  Mivtiii^  of  the  Kiuc< 
uiuU-Kraph  Section.  "l*rep<-iit  Day 
I'ilm  Ci'ii-tnictinj^."  By  Prc»l 
Walt?. 

Saturday,  .\uuusl  7th.  .\  visit 
to  tlie  rilm  Stiidiua  ut  Deiihnm. 
Arraii^jiHl  \>\  .\    \\  .  U'.itkiiis. 


EXHIBITIONS  AT  PB 
GATE 

Friday,  Jane  4tli«  to  ^ 
day.  June  30th.      (l) 

Group  Members'  JSadiiUt 
Prints  of  Spanish  Oathec 
Churches,  by  J.  R.  H. 
M.A.,  President,  Trinity 
Oxford  ;  (S)  American 
War  Information.  "Ca 
by  Edward  Weston. 

Monday,  July  4tli«  tK 
day,  July  Slat.  (1)  Pr 
petition  Prints  by  Reade 
AmaUur  Photogrmpksr  ;  ( 
I^hotography  (arranged 
Colour  Group. 

Saturday,  Septembai 
Saturday,  October  28i 
K.P.S.  Annual  ExiiibitiQa 

I'inal  rivrivini*  <l;»y.  J^ 
July  •.:4th. 
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The  8ociety*B  Hoom^ 
Prince's  Gate,  S.W.7,  will 
from  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  fr 
day  to  Friday,  and  from  1 
0  p.m.  on  Saturday,  untj 
notice. 
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PICTORIAL    PHOTOGRAPHY 

WITH     SPECIAL      REFERENCE     TO     LANDSCAPE 
By  A.  E.  Lockinpon  Vial.  F.R.P.S. 

At  tlie  Joint  Meeting  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  and 
fhc  I-ciaatcr  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society,  held  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  latter  Society,  Waterloo  Street,  Leicester,  on 
Jimuary  5th,  1943,  an  interesting  lecture  on  "Pictorial  Photo- 
graphy, with  special  reference  to  Landscape."  was  given  by  Mr. 
A,  E.  Ix>ckinKton  Vial.  I-.K.P.S. 

'Ihe  lecturer  illustrated  his  remarks  with  examples  of  his 
Exliibition  work,  a  few  of  which  are  reproduced  with  this  report. 

The  r.hair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E.  Tyler,  the  President  of  the 
Leicester  and  IvCtccstershire  Photograpliic  Society. 


S[NCK  till'  uurly  days  ol  lUiiUt-r- 
rotyiw  likcni'mwi",  whicli  must 
liiivi'  jjilvou  tlie  Hltti-m  ((rrat 
picniiirc.  iihirtography  hii»  pro(;re»s«il 
iiloni(  miiny  jialhit,  tinil  in  siimc-  wny 
haw  i^ennflHl-dd  alnioul  nil  v»\ka  of 
lllc,  iind  ItOL'umc,  It  miKl>t  b^  cliiimed, 
uMHcntiat  In  cnch.  In  all  brimclR's  nl 
K'ipme  II  ha*  ijrHdually  Iwr.omo  tlio 
guide,  the  dlacnvurer,  the  indiBjwnH- 
F9bl»  HMlHtaiit. 

In  Art  It  iiM  tnkvn  a  jiIbcc,  hotly 
dlnpiili'rt  ttt  liriit,    but  now  almost 


■lelv. 


ofir 


itifvcr 


illlk-fH  Irurii  thr  ]i.iinter  only  in  tho 
incilluni  In-  iisBH,  Thuir  objctln  anil 
idenln  arc  idcnticul,  only  the  meniut  oF 
uttnlulnir  ihew  uru  diHcreat,    Tlicy 


but  tile 
finiNlleil  wurhit  will  not  tie  identical. 
UN  each  medium  has  >U  own  limita- 
tion!) and  eai:h  artist  his  own. 
individuttUty. 

in  either  case  he  must  be  master  of 
techniijue.  i.e.,  master  of  the  par- 
ticular methods  oF  working  ivhicb  he 
hnda  moat  suitable  to  himself  a.nd  to 
the  particular  type  of  subject  with 
which  be  is  dealing.  He  should  not, 
however,  be  a  slave  to  technique 
alone,  For  this  is  not  the  ]>oint  of 
primary  importance  in  the  considerq- 

It  has  been  said  thiit  what  appears 


gnphy  witfa  vbicb  we  a 
ihu  evmnig.  u>d  ■ 
thoegti  chiefly  rvfening  I 
:ire  :>l90  applicable  on  b 
all  brtochrs  at  p«ctan>l 
Art  has  lieen  definrd  ■ 
tation  ot  the  seiLtes.  in  i 
pleasure.     Inlhecaseof 

vi^oD.  Thf  artist  ^^a 
combinatioD  o(  bis  act 
sight  and  hii  mental  n 
tiling  Hhii:h  stiis  IiiBi  dc 
endeavours.  l>y  mcsuis  ol 
If)  pass  on  the  experiea 
tinds  pleasurable,  ancce 
on  his  ability  to  evoke  : 
llie  licholdeT.  or.  cxpnessc 
pailance — -"to  put  it  aid 
A  picture  crmtains  iai 
dl^IincT     kiods;  (a) 

material  interest,  i.e.,  in 
subject  matter  itsejf.  in 
howit  istreated:  (b)s:it} 

line  pattern,  its  tone 
mood,  in  other  wnrds.  v  _ 
c.illed  its  spiritual  value. 
One  oF  our  modems.  ' 
writes.  "There  seems  to  a 
the  frank  cxpressians  of  ] 
scene,  an  imprisoned  ! 
spirit  is  the  source  of 
power  which  animates  Af 
are  the  vehicles  o[  this  s^ 
they  are  only  ^ellBCtiolU^ 
images,    somehow,    tbey 

TheTB      is,       in       ; 
particularly  among  mod* 
a  tendency  to  try  and  i^ 
spirit  of  a  scene   withon 
about  the  accuracy  of  tw 
used  to  build  up  that  pres 
This  is  not  altogether  satisfs 
attention  is  called  to  the  ai 


the 

defeats    the    object 


objects,  to  the  shape  o 
is       accustomed,       b« 
irritating   and   distractii 
correct  representatioi 
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re,  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
appealing  as  it  might  be, 
making  of  a  pictorial  photo- 
then,  does  not  begin  in  the 
im.  it  has  its  origin  in  the 
f  the  photographer  before  ever 
ies  his  exposure.  He  may  be 
;d  by  a  splash  of  sunlight  on  a 
g  or  in  a  street,  by  the  vista 
a  bv  a  landscape,  by  the 
I,  by  the 


in  whicli  he  is  interested,  by 
lud  effect  of  a  threatening 
by  a  grouping  of  figures,  or  by 
ce  of  a  figure  or  tree. 

attraction  constitutes   rtcog- 

of  possibilities,  and  this 
if  recognition  is  the  first  essen- 
Che  pursuit  of  picture  making, 
ndudla   var^    greatl>       Some 

towards  one  t\pe  of  subject 
to  another  One  may  see 
hties  where  another  passes  on 
t  havmg  experienced  an) 
whatever  This  is  as  it  should 
each  picture  produced  should 
ividualistic  and  not  a  slavish 
on  of  other  workers  styles  or 
bach  should  interpret  that 
appeaU  to  him  personally 
Ignition  IS  only  as  it  were  the 
,ht  of  dawn  It  is  followed  by 
n— a  deliberate  and  carefully 
lecision  as  to  the  material  to 
tided,  what  should  be  avoided 
xcluded,  and  the  angle  of 
ch.     This  should  all  be  con- 

bj-  the  project  in  mind,  by 
the  photographer  aspires  to 
of  the  subject,  i.e,,  by  the 
visualisation  or  idealisation 
id  it  must  be  remembered  that 
tiful  piece  of  scenery  does  not 
irily  lend  itself  to  the  making 


The  true  phottigraphic  artist  is 
unable  to  do  tliis.  He  needs  time  for 
the  careful  considefation  of  his 
subject,  and  for  securing  such  a 
position  for  himself  and  his  camera 
that  he  feels  will  give  him  the  best 
results  he  can  obtain  under  the 
circumstances.  It  is  not  that  he  is 
niggardly  in  the  use  of  his  negative 
material,  but  that  there  is  that 
sensation  within  him — almost  uplift 
■ — often  excitement — which  prompts 
film  to  try  and  produce  by  means  of 
the  material  before  him  a  picture 
which  he  visualises  in  his  own  mind, 
in  other  words,  a  creation  rather  than 
just  a  record. 

In  order  to  produce  his  imagined 
effect,  the  painter  will  strengthen  a 
shadow-  here,  subdue  the  distance 
there  omit  an  ugl>  intrusion,  alter 
the  position  of  d  tree  or  figure  and  so 
on  What  i-,  eas>  for  the  piinter  is 
more  difficult  for  the  photographer, 
but  the  latter  must  trj  and  produce 


uleali-<a 


1  his. 


The  portraitist  studies  his  subject 
minutely,  watches  with  an  alert  eye 
for  changes  of  expression,  and 
endeavours  to  produce,  not  merely  a 
likeness,  but  a  portrait  conveying 
impressions  of  character  as  he 
himself  observes  it  in  the  living, 
changing  countenance. 

The  still  life  worker,  or  flower 
photographer,  spends  considerable 
time  in  arranging  his  objects  and 
manCBUvering  bis  Ughting  until  he 
gets  them  finally  grouped  or  placed 
in  accordance  with  his  visualisation 
of  the  desired  result.  The  mere 
record  in  itself  is  lifeless,  but  the 
artistic  production  reflects  more  than 
the  record,  it  has  a  more  interesting, 
more  complete  story  to  tell.  The 
record  leaves  the  beholder  cold,  but 
the  true  picture,  through  its  enhanced 
xsthetic  quality,  calls  up  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  a  feeling  in  the  beholder 
similar  to  that  of  the  producer. 

Herein  lies  the  foundation  of  the 
pictorial  photograph. 


word    "deliberate" 
lly.       Where     street     scenes, 
cious       groupings,       moving 

and  changing  conditions  are 
led.  decision  must  be  prompt, 
"snappy"  it  you  like,  in  other 

recognition  under  such  cir- 
uces  as  these  must  be  followed 
lately  by  selection  and  iiuich 

Iscape,  portrait,  and  still  life 
s.  however,  find  it  advanta- 
to  study  their  subject  after 
tion.  and  to  linger,  not 
s,  without  the  pleasiiie  ol 
ation.  or  a  tinge  of  excitement, 
e  final  selective  operation  and 
ual  exposure. 

ograpbers  are  not  unknown. 
^th  their  miniature  precision 
lents,  snap  one  view  after 
z  in  the  hope  that  out  of  a  long 
.f  exposures  they  may  at  leant 
one  or  two  negatives  worthv 
igement,  perhaps  fur  exhibi- 
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with  activity  in  tlie  mind  of  the 
photographer  ;  rei-oputioii  of  pos- 
sibly suitable  material,  deliberate 
and  careful  selection,  combined  with 
visualisatioii  or  idealisation  of  the 
desired  result. 

Thus,  in  order  to  produL*  work 
worthy  of  note  by  observers,  the 
photographer  needs  constantly  to 
train  and  school  himself  in  all  the 
qualities  and  sensibihties  which  wijt 
help  him  to  create  worthy  visuali- 

Recognition  depends  verj'  largely 
on  preferences  for  certain  types  of 
subject.  I'rogress  ciin  be  made  in 
this  conncctiun  by  opcn-mindedly 
widening  tlie  circle  of  interest  with 
regard  to  subjects  by  experiment  and 
comparison,  as  mere  lihes  and 
dislikes,  though  helpful  in  a  measure, 
are  insufficient  in  themselves. 

Selection,  however,  tan  be  very 
definitely  trained  by  observation  ui 
fine  pictorial  work,  by  noting  iorin> 
of  construction  favoured  by  leading 
pictorialists.  and  by  observing 
certain  fundamental  rules  which  have 
b^n  deduced  from  the  pictorial 
methods  of  great  workers  of  the  past, 
whether  painters  or  photographers, 
\^ich  give  suggestive  guidance  as  to 
how  to  arrange  the  subject  matter 
available  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
telling,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  satisfying  results. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  one  of 
the  grealifst  aids  to  synthesis  is 
analysis.  The  exiiraination  of  the 
component  parts  of  fine  prints,  of 
their  lay-out,  of  their  lighting,  enabk-s 
i-iie     more     easily     U>     visualitte     a 


based  on  elements  which 
may  be  encountered,  suitable  for 
pictorial  expression. 

Foremost  among  the  points  for 
consideration  may  be  placed  the 
direction  of  the  principal  lines — lines 
formed  by  the  outlines  of  the  masses 
—the  linear  pattern,  or,  as  I  prefer  to 
call  it,  the  linear  scaffolding,  i.e., 
design  used  structurally. 

Our  field  of  vision  is  approidmately 
a  hollow  cone  on  its  side.  In  a  scien- 
tific drawing  the  eye — a  lens^ would 
be  placed  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  the 
base,  representing  the  field  of  vision, 
in  the  distance.  This  is  correct  in 
studymg  light,  but  when  considering 
pictorial  work  the  diagram  must  be 
reversed.  The  eye — at  the  centre  of 
the  base,  which  represents  the  sense 
o(  space  around  the  observer,  looks 
.limit;  ;i  slriiiEht  line  to  a  point  in  tlie 
,li-T,iii.i'  (lie  .ipex.  Although  con- 
■1  lulls  ill  111, Illy  objects  around  that 
(iiiiKiii.il  |iiimt.  the  eye  has  lo  be 
duluiitcly  rt -directed  to  any  one  in 
order  that  it  may  be  observed 
accurately.  Whenever  this  re-direction 
takes  place,  the  straight  line  which 
forms  the  axis  of  the  cone  is  moved, 
and  thus  the  whole  cone  takes  a  new 
position,  and  all  lines  running  away 
parallel  to  the  axis  appear  to  con- 
verge upon  the  new  apex 

The  immediate  held  of  vision  is 
limited  by  the  circle  which  forms  the 
base  of  the  cone.  Tf  this  field  be 
further  limited  by  the  conventional 
lines  n(  a.  rixtangular  picture,  the 
result  is  a  square-based  pyramid, 
instead  of  a  cone.  Should  a  portion 
only  of  this  square  be  used — say.  a 


central  panel — the  lines  ( 
need  adjusting,  otherwise  t 
unnatural  and  awkward. 
probably  why  lines  going  o 

sides  of  a  print  are "■  '^ 

factory  than  if  they  n: 
the  corners. 

The  study  of  perspectt 
that,  viewed  from  the  un 
vertical  lines  remain  veri 
receding  horizontal  lines 
run  apparently  together  aa 
into  the  distance. 

Horizontal  lines  ninni 
lo  the  eye,  however,  do  n 
the  same  way,  as  they  ii 
or  less  at  the  same  distaiu 
jioint  of  vision.  HetK%  a 
zontal  lines  across  a  pictin 
always  pleasing,  hot  somt "^ 
annoying.  This  makes  st 
landscape  and  seascape  v 
and  if  the  horizontal  lui« 
included,  it  should  be  toned i 
thrown  as  far  as   i>ossiUfl 

In  certain  types  of  sul 
necessary  to  watch  that  t_, 
ing  point  is  not  blocked, 
the  eye  has  a  feeling 
thwarted.  It  is  especially 
in  woodland  scenes  that  d 
allowed  to  find  its  way  tfaiOf 

1  n  addition  to  these  vanishu 
the  principal  lines  may  taki 
forms,  each  of  which  may  be 
on  its  merits,  on  its  suitabolitj 
subject,  and  on  its  confonnaj 
greater  or  less  degree  to  f 
nised  general  trend  of  linef- 

The  lines  which  are  r  ' 
most  useful,  perhaps  the  n 
ful  to  use,  are  dealt  with  >| 
estinglv  in  the  little  book 
published  by  the  R.P.S. 
eminent  pictorialist,  Mr. 
Cox.  Hon.  F.R.P.S.,  whi 
mend  to  the  attention  e 
wish  to  improve  their  picb 

The  most  evident  lines  S 
the  eye  to  the  chief  centre 
and  whereas  some  lines 
haps  of  necessity,  lead  the^ 
the  mai^in.  the  detractia 
nullified  by  use  of  a  loil  of) 
which  breaks  across  the 
allows  the  eye  to  return  tu 
in  the  picture. 

So  important  is  this  t;oat 
direction  forming  the  basi 
that  some  workers  aim  at  t 
as  if  it  were  the  whole  prd 
in  pictorial  work  this  is  in 
Certainly  the  lay-out  is  of  ^ 
importance,  for  without  a  f^ 
design  there  cannot  be  a  goa 
but  the  addition  of  other  lot 
needed  in  order  that  the  rcsnU 
vnluahic  ati  a  pictorial  effod 

There  shnuhl  be  balance  ~ 
il  balance^fi 
cijuaJity  has  ,1  tendency 
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weariness  oi  monotony,  but  a  balance 
■iwvertheless. 

There  sbould  be,  too,  a  similar  kind 
Sif  balance  of  light  and  shade,  a  tonal 
anlance  a.s  it  might  be  called.  Here, 
■igain,  we  have  an  important  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  linear  pattern 
ar  deiiign.  Lighting  should  be  such  as 
BO  give  good  modelling.  Kalher  than 
SMibJnd  the  camera,  which  the  earlier 
BDiulsions  and  tenses  made  necessary. 
dbe  source  of  light  should  be  to  the 
rj^ht  or  left,  and  the  long  shadows  nf 
sarly  morning  or  late  evening  are 
aften  a  great  asset  if  skilfully  utilised. 

Good  lighting  should,  generally 
■peaking,  yield  a  gamut  of  tones 
"■anging  from  rich  black,  through  all 
degrees  of  greys,  to  the  white  of  the 
rjtghest  light,  none  being  so  heavy  or 
BO  light  as  to  prevent  the  suggestion 
Etf  detail. 

Tone  control  is  very  important. 
Itnabling  concentration  to  be  directed 
to  the  desired  point  of  interest. 
kVoodland  scenes  frequently  prove 
^lures  because  of  the  lack  of  difler- 
Sntiation  in  tone  values.  To  the  eye 
Clie  slightly  different  shades  of  green 
are  sufficient  to  separate  the  various 
Itlanes,  but  reduced  to  monochrome, 
ehs  difierences  in  tone  are  so  slight 
tliat  the  result  is  often  flat  and  unin- 
teresting. Slavish  attempts  to  render 
absolute  colour  values  in  comparison 
sue  with  another  are  unnecessary,  for 
the  finished  print  is  intended  to  be 
3J1  artistic  production,  tone  values 
being  dependent  upon  the  desired 
results  aimed  at,  not  upon  the 
demands  of  an  exact  record. 

In  making  use  of  a  long  range  of 
tones,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  addition  to  linear  perspective. 
tbere  is  also  a  perspective  of  colour. 
^^en  a  painter  wishes  to  relegate 
:;ertam  parts  of  his  picture  to  the  far 
:jistaiice  he  uses  less  and  less  strength 
Df  colour,  and  thus  his  remoter  por- 
Inons  become  paler  and  paler.  The 
photographer  needs  to  watch  the 
same  effects  in  his  work.  In  photo- 
graphy, this  perspective  of  colour  is 
^ften  spoken  of  as  the  recession  of 
planes.  If  the  distance  is  printed 
3ut  too  heavily  or  darkly,  it  advances 
and.  fails  to  give  the  desired  effect. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  lighter  in 
lone,  weaker,  even  faint  and  hazy,  it 
recedes  and  gives  much  greater  depth 
to  the  scene. 

Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  inclusion  of  a  long  range  of 
tones.  Beautifulresultsaresometimes 
obtained  by  the  use  of  light  tones 
only — 'high  key  work,  as  it  is  called. 
i)iit  here  a  slight  accent  is  needed  to 
i;apture  the  eye  and  create  a  centre  of 
interest,  concentration  being  secured 
by  a  contrasting  darker  tone.  Low- 
tone  subjects,  however,  breathe  more 
-^'axmUi.  more  life,  more  strength,  and 


at  this  other  end  of  the  stale,  modem 
painters,  as  well  as  photographers, 
frequently  utilise  chiaroscuro,  i.e., 
brilliant  sunshine  adjacent  to  deep 
shadow,  to  produce  striking  and 
dramatic  effects  in  their  pictorial 
work- 
Photographs  taken  against  the 
light  are  often  very  pleasing,  but  care 
has  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  por- 
tions in  deep  shadow  from  losing  too 
much  detail,  as  the  result  of  blank 
spaces  in  the  negative. 

All  these  factors — Unc,  patlcm, 
balance  of  masses,  distribution  of 
light  and  shade,  and  accent  or  con< 
cent  ration  of  interest,  inffuence 
another  important  consideration-^ 
the  po.sition  of  tlie  principal  object 
or  point  of  interest  iii  the  whole.  The 
well-known  division  of  the  rect.tngle 
into  nine  portions  gives  very  good 
guidance  as  to  the  recognised  best 
positions  to  be  aimed  at.  but  the 
leading  lines  must  also  be  allowed  to 
play  their  part  in  fixing  this  point. 

one  particular  object  or  figure  makes 
it  essential  that  both  background  and 
foreground  be  watched,  in  order  that 
they  may  play  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  part  assigned  to  them,  and 
if  by  subsidiary  interests  a  sense  of 
rhythm  can  be  introduced,  so  much 
the  better. 

The  queslion  of  definition  and 
depth  of  focus  is  all-important  here. 
The  whole  of  a  picture  need  not 
necessarily  be  in  sharp  focus  all  over. 
The  principal  object  should  be  quite 
sharp,  while  a  little  softening  of  the 
background  or  distance  is  advisable. 
One  sometimes  sees  an  object  taken 
with  the  background  very  much  out 
of  focus.  This  may  be  necessary  in 
photographing     a     rapidly     moving 


object,  or  a  bird  idighling  near  its 
young.  The  wide  aperture  necessary 
to  secure  this  throws  the  back- 
ground out  of  focus.  Uut  in  pictorial 
work  this  fuiry  background  is  irri- 
tatingly  distracting  to  the  eye,  and 
such  modification  as  is  deemed 
necessary  should  be  secured  by  other 
means,  e.g.,  by  toning  down  or 
lighter  printing.  In  looking  at  an 
actual  scene,  the  eye  does  not  have 
everything  in  focus  when  directed  to 
the  principal  object,  but  adapts  its 
focus  immediately  upon  being  di- 
rected to  some  other  part  of  the 
scene.  In  a  picture,  what  is  out  of 
focus  when  the  eye  is  centred  on  the 
principal  object  remains  out  of  focus 
when  the  eye  travels  to  it,  and  thus  a 
blurred  background  may  very  well 
be  irritating  to  the  beholder,  the 
eye  being  arrested  by  its  failure  to 
adapt  itself  lo  the  distance  to  which 
it  has  Iwen  directed. 

It  must  be  realised  that  these 
varied  considerations — the  linear 
scaffolding  or  line  design,  the  lighting, 
the  balance  of  ma.'Lses,  the  position  of 
the  main  point  of  interest,  carmot  be 
taken  into  account  before  exposure 
without  a  definite  realisation  of  the 
boundary  of  the  intended  picture. 
This  is  very  important,  for  within  the 
determined  Ixiunds  there  must  be  a 
complete  and  perfect  whole,  a  unity 
in  itself,  satisfying  and  entire,  like  a 
literary  quotation  which  needs  no 
support  or  illumination  from  the  con- 
text from  which  it  has  been  taken,  in 
order  to  express  the  wisdom  it  con- 
tains— as,  for  example,  Pope's  "To 
err   is   human;  to    forgive,  divine." 

The  simpler  this  unity  the  better, 
for  theie  is  often,  especially  in  land- 
scape work,  the  danger  of  including 
too  much,  in  which  case,  when  this  is 
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viduiil  individuality,  not 
lividuality."  However,  the 
It     who     persistently     en- 

to  raise  the  same  feelings 
lis  finished  weak  as  he  him- 
vhen  he  first  visualised  his 
ill  certainly  have  his  work 
with  his  own  outlook,  i.e., 

own   personality,   and   the 


inevitably   result   in    vitality   in   his 
productions. 

What  progress  is  being  made  in 
pictorial  art,  and  what  of  the  future  ? 
The  theory  of  evolution,  evidence  in 
support  of  which  has  been  accumulat- 
ing through  all  branches  of  science 
during  the  past  few  decades,  gives 
us  a  vision  of  constant  striving  from 
the  period  of  the  simple  cell  to  man's 


present  -.(JRC  of  greater  or  less 
fei.tion  It  VDuld  appear  that  n 
physital  evolution  has  reached  its 
limit  but  the  process  still  coatinues 
through  bis  mental  and  spritual 
de\  elopment 

Art  in  its  vanous  branches  afiords 
some  of  ihe  tracks  along  which  devel- 
opment may  proceed.  The  study  of 
piL tonal  art  from  the  crude  line- 
drawings  executed  by  primitive  n 
on  the  ualls  nf  his  caves,  up  through 
the  works  ot  the  great  painters,  shows 
development  alongside  man's  mental 
progression.  We  see  side  tracks, 
abortive  efforts,  perhaps,  but  all  have 
their  influence  on  the  main  route. 

Before  the  war,  diversities  of  out-  , 
look  and  efforts  of  opposing'  forces 
appeared  to  have  brought  our  world 
to  the  brink  of  disintegration.  One 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  this  great 
catacly.sm  of  war  will  almost  surely 
be,  we  must  all  hope,  an  indication, 
of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  order 
to  achieve  unity  and  concord. 

So  in  the  world  of  Art,  the  present 
diverse  and  conflicting  tendencies  may 
well  be  the  precursors  of  some  great 
advance  which  wc  are  as  yet  unable 
to  visualise.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  all  who  are  earnestly  endeavour- 
ing to  produce  work  of  high  individ- 
ual quality  are  contributing  in  some 
measure,  however  small,  towards  a 
more  extensive  recognition  of  Ksthetic 
qualities  and  towards  a  more  wide- 
spread understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  spiritual  values.  i 


H  CAMERA  AND  RUCKSACK  IN  SNOWDONIA 

By   R.  W.  Chaney,   LL.B. 

A  Joint  Meeting  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  with  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
tographic  Society,  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  latter  Society,  on  Novemher  22nd, 
1,  when  Mr.  R.  W.  Chaney,  LL.B.,  spoke  ot  some  of  his  climbing  and  photographic 
riences  in  North  Wales. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Dawson,  who  said  in  introducing  the  lecturer, 
many  of  them  were  familiar  with  the  district  which  was  the  subject  of  the  lecturer,  as 
li  Wales  was  so  readily  accessible  from  Merseyside. 


jening  remarks  Mr.  Chancy 
e  was  first  and  foremost  a 

and  a  mountain  lover  ;  lie 
ise  whatever  for  horrible 
iorts  like  Blackpool,  where 
mt  huge  sums  of  money  in 
:  he-slot  machines,  and 
hey   were  enjoying   them- 

holiday  was  not  a  holiday 
could  go  and  disappear 
e  hills,  and  have  as  his 
friends  a  stout  pair  of 
ucksack,  and,  of  course,  a 


There  was  a  .strange  fascination 
about  mountain  fastnesses,  which 
grew  the  more  one  wandered  about 
among  them,  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  by  lecturing  about  the  country- 
side it  should  be  possible  to  stir  up  a 
far  greater  interest  in  its  preservation 
from  the  various  forms  of  spoliation 
which  always  threatened.  No  apolo- 
gies were  necessary  for  introducing  a 
little  pro[iagandQ.  because  the  British 
Isles  could  show  a  far  greater  diver- 
sity of  attractive  scenery  than  any 
other  area  in  the  world  oi  comparable 


si/e,  and  it  was  everyone's  duty  to 
take  some  part  in  helping  to  prevent 
unchecked  "development."  He  be- 
lieved that  the  establish 
National  Parks  would  form  a  very 
important  part  in  developing  the  new 
world  which  is  being  promised  for 
the  post  war  period.  The  Snowdon 
district  was  high  in  the  list  of  pro- 
posed National  Parks. 

Tlie  first  few  slides  showed  some 
familiar  views  of  the  Conway  district, 
including  the  pre-war  illumination  of 
the  famous  castle  and  bridge.     ~' 
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audience  was  here 
pre-war  scheme 
Centre  and 


inded  oi  the 
bye-pass  Conway 

road  along  the  front  by  the  "smallest 
house  in  Great  Britain."  He  hoped 
ttat  Conway  would  never  be  spoiled 
hke  that,  and  that  the  scheme  would 
become  a  wat  casualty. 

The  mountains  were  introduced  by 
a  view  southwaitjs  from  the  Holidav 
Fellowship  Guest  House.  Bryn  Coracb 
a.  fitting  introduction,  as  Mr.  Chancy 
himsell  had  made  acquaintatice  nith 
the  mountains  through  that  organisa- 
tion. Our  geot;raphy  was  revised  by 
a  map  of  Snowdonia,  and  we  were 
shown  an  approximate  route  of  our 
tour.  It  was  not  really  one  tour,  how- 
ever, the  lecturer  had  altogether 
spent  about  seventeen  weeks  and  a 
down      long      week-ends      in      the 


with  Mr.  Cbaney  when  he  said  that 
photographs  hardly  did  justice  to  the 
Dgwen  mountaiiL'i,  and  that  it  wa^ 
extremely  difficult  to  convey  by  a 
photograph  the  wild  desolatiDn  ol  the 
almost  precipitous  rocky  wall  lomi- 
ing  a  huge  semi-circle  lound  Idwal 
lake.  The  tops  are  a  wilderness  of 
brokeu-up  loose  rock,  and  richly 
deserve  the  description  ol  the  ""rongh- 
est  tops  in  the  countrj'."  One  of  the 
lecturer's  most  vivid  recollectiDns  of 
the  Glyders  «-as  of  seeing  a  beautiful 
summer  sunset  from  the  summit  of 
y  Gam,  when,  after  a  day  oi  low 
grey  clond  and  heavy  rain,  the 
weathn  cleared,  and  he  climbed  to 
the  summit  to  find  himself  above  the 
clouds.  There  was  A  sea  ol  broken 
cloud     hanging     motionless  in     the 


valleys  well  below  the  son 
more  clouds  draped  over 
like  patches  of  cotton  wool 
and  beyond,  a  brilliant  let 
wa.s  a  jii^t  to  be  icmenx 
Chaney  thought  it  wonU 
verted  all  those  people  ■» 
iv'hy  anyone  should  botb 
a  [nountain.  It  was  quitt 
to  "capture"  that  suiuet, 
II  on  to  the  screen,  even 
slide  was  tinted.  Dtfien 
had  different  ideas  aa  ic 
lorrcct  colouring  in  I 
slides,  so  the  iM^t  that  «Oi 
wa.s  to  make  it  as  neAfly 
resemble  what  the  phoU^ 
Mr  Chaney  hoped  that  tl 
would  not  be  too  critical  n 
at  colouring,  as  he  had  m 
started   experimenting   « 

So  we  left  Y  Gam.  i 
Llanberis,  with  its  novel 
five  waterfall.  Cenoaat  Id 
one  does  not  have  ia  | 
Uanbeiis  is  not  exactly  •  I 
being  sadly  spoiled  bj  tb 
quairies  of  tlidir  Fawr, 
About  £,3mi  feet  up  tli* 
side.  It  was  the  largest  a 
in  Wales,  «nth  an  area,  o: 
acres.  Sometimes,  hoi 
particularly  after  a  wet 
the  settiog  son  shone  ootl 
quarry  faces,  the  diSereal 
^te  were  surprisingly  be 
the  various  shades  of  p 
and  green  are  most  strik 

Snowdon  was  obvion^; 
lecturer's  favourites,  jtid] 
number  of  shots  taken  fnii 
uhich  next  appeared  on 
Mr.  Chajiey  said  he  did  lu 


A  long  distance  view  of  the  Snow- 
don range,  taken  from  the  south-eiisi 
side  of  the  Lledr  Valley,  about  ten 
miles  away,  was  made  into  a  .slide  by 
novel  makeshift  when  his  supply  uf 
plates  became  exhausted.  A  contact 
print  was  made  on  a  3^  :<  2{  process 
plate,  and  the  gelatine  »a,s  then 
floated  oB  in  a  solution  of  potNssiiim 
carbonate  aad  formalin,  A  spare 
lantern  glass  wns,  then  slii'iped  iiniler 
the  floating  film,  which  wa.s  lifted  nut 
and  ■llowed  -xo  dry  on  the  gla.-is. 
Although  Ihi>  was  useful  m  an  emer- 
gency, Mr.  Chaney  said,  it  could  not 
honestly  be  recommended  as  a  new 
way  of  slide-making  ! 

We  soon  found  ourselves  among  the 
craggy  mountains  ol  Kant  Ffrancon, 
so  well  knoivn  to  ail  who  visit  North 
Wales,  and  which  probably  form  the 
wildest  mountain  group  south  of  the 
Border.  Most  of  the  memben  who 
knew    the   district   probably   agreed 
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ilispliiy  in  large  heii(l]ine>< 
Here  caused  by  ignorant 
people  who  knew  notliing 
about  mountains,  think- 
ing they  could  wander 
about  as  easily  as  iu  the 
fields.  There  was  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way,  as  in 
everything  else  ;  if  you 
did  it  the  wrong  way  you 
«ere  likely  to  come  to 
grief :  but  if  you  did  it 
the  right  way  you  would 
goonclimbing  mountains 
as  long  as  Anno  Domini 
woukl  allow. 


The 


why  Mr.  Chaney  liked  North  Wales 
so  much,  each  mountain  had  a  dis 
tiucdve  outlme  and  wa&  in  some  way 
quite  different  from  the  others  He 
thought  this  waa  where  North  Wales 
scored  over  the  Lake  Distnit  where 
the  hills  and  mountains  were  (.rowded 
together  so  closely  that  individualitj 
was  lost. 

He  also  showed  us  a  few  slides  ol 
the  Featiniog  Hallway  and  the  now 
extinct  Welsh  Highland  Railway, 
and  our  tour  of  the  mountams  endeil 
at  Harlech  After  seeing  the  famihac 
castle  the  ietture  closed  vMlh  \  peace 


ful  s 


n  the  SI 


the 


iriety  of  different  aspects  as 
snowdon,  and  from  each  direC' 
t  was  a  particularly  shapely, 
isivB  and  beautiful  mountain, 
did  not  include  the  Llanberis 
lowever,  which  was  most  dull 
ointeresting,  and  which  should 
be  used  as  a  starting  point  for 
:ent.  The  various  views  from 
St  were  deservedly  famous,  par- 
ly the  well-known  view  &om 
Curig,  with  the  four  peaks 
exceedingly     graceful 


I    the 


inside  the  great  horseshoe  of 
with  the  two  lakes  of  Llydaw 
laalyn  reposing  in  the  shadow 
:  majestic  heights  of  Lliwedd 
M  y  Wyddfa.  Then  the  lecturer 
IS  along  the  famous  skyline  of 
och.  alxiut  which  so  many  lear- 
accuunL-i  havn  been  written, 
was  nothing  really  dangerous 
it  unless  one  tried  to  show  ofl 
Udng  along  the  extreme  edge. 
MS  asking  (or  trouble,  a.s  the 
ras  likely  to  break  ofi  in  small 
.  and  if  you  were  standing  on 
those  pieces  when  it  did  break 
,  you  probably  lost  all  further 
it  in  things  I  Here  he  reminded 
idience  that  there  was  nothing 
illarly  dangerous  in  mountain 
ag :  most  of  the  accidents 
the   popular   press   liked    to 


fact.  Mr. 

I  li.iiii  V  had  made  eight 

|iii  In  Uv  clear  weather. 
V\c  descended  by  the 
'.NoU-know-n  and  well- 
marked  Watkin  Path, 
pauMug  for  a  moment 
Uii  an  impressive  close- 
u|i  of  the  great  sweeping 
j'lecipice  of  Lliwedd,  a 
(.ivourite  winter  practis- 
ing grounil  for  many 
lumous  climbers,  includ- 
ing   some    of     Everest 

And  so  to  the  Vale  of 
(iivynant,  which  forms  the  -south- 
eastern boundary  of  the  Snowdon 
mass.  This  was  a  pleasant  change 
from  the  rugged  mountains  we  had 
seen  so  far,  and  Mr.  Chaney  thought 
that  Gwynant  was  as  beautiful  as 
the  very  best  in  Lakeland.  The 
two  charming  lakes  of  Gwynant 
and  Dinas  were  set  among  delightful 
wooded  scenery  in  the  Boot  of  a 
very  deep  valley,  with  the  great 
ridges  of  Snowdon  on  one  side,  and 
the  confused  mass  of  rocks  around 
Cynicht  and  Moel  Meirch  on  the  other. 
At  the  lower  end  of  Llyn  Dinas  was  a 
small,  insignilicant  little  hill,  called 
Moel  Dyniewyd,  1. 294  feet  high,  and 
extending  to  the  Abergtastyn  Pass. 
This  was  well  wortli  a  visit,  as  the 
view  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
was  most  impressive.  In  particular. 
I.liwedil  appeared  to  be  a  far  higher 
mountain  than  it  really  was.  Many 
ol  these  s,nr,il[  hills  prove  to  be  won- 
derful view  j)oints,  and  well  wortli 
exploring  by  anyone  who  wanted  to 
see  the  most  of  the  countryside. 

We  were  then  taken  to  the  com- 
paratively little  visited  western  side 
of  Snowdon,  around  Cweltyn  Lake. 
Mr.  Chaney  liked  this  district  very 
much;  the  peaks  were  not  high  when 
compared  with  the  other  Snowdon 
mountains,  but  they  all  had  conspicu- 
ously difierent  shapes  and  outhnes. 


lid  aptly  be  described  as  thi  end 
of  a  perfect  day    .ind    Peace   t'erfti-t 

Mrs.  J.  R,  Williams,  who- pro- 
posed a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer,  said  that,  in  her  opinion, 
love  of  the  hills  was  somctliing  in  the 
blood,  and  there  was  no  doubt  at  all 
that  Mr.  Chaney  was  a  true  mountain- 

This  afternoon  we  had  been  trans- 
ported to  the  tops  of  the  hiils  without 
the  exercise  of  any  energy,  but  were 
able  to  see  vast  spaces  and  glorious 
viewpoints  Chat  so  enthralled  the 
lecturer.  Indeed,  the  keen  wind  of 
the  mountains  blew  through  Mr. 
Chaney's  bracing  talk,  which  com- 
bined love  of  natural  beauty,  inter- 
esting historical  and  geographical 
items,  some  details  of  the  mountain 
railways,  and  a  plentiful  spriniihng 
of  humorous  anecdotes.  The  many 
beautiful  sUdes  had  been  as  thrilling 
to  those  who  knew  the  district  as  to 
those  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  scenes  describeil. 

She  congratulated  the  lecturer,  too, 
on  his  Welsh  pronunciation  (about 
which  he  was  inchned  to  be  modest), 
and.  in  expressing  the  Association's 
grateful  tfianks  for  a  dehghtful  after- 
noon, she  hoped  that  Sir.  Chaney 
would  soon  realise  one  of  his  am- 
bitions, which  he  admitted  was  to 
see  the  lop  of  Snowdon  in  snow. 

Hampshire  House  P.S. 

Considerable  sympathy  will  be  felt 
with  Hammersmith  Hampshire 
House  Photographic  Society  in  the 
miffortune  which  recently  befell  it 
making  its  premises  temporarily 
unusable. 

Knowing  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  of  its  members,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  it  will  successfully  emerge 
from  the  ordeal. 

In  the  meantime,  accommodation 
for  its  meetings  was  quickly  placed 
at  its  disjiosal  by  the  Camera  Club, 
where,  until  further  notice,  they  wdl 
be  held  at  the  Club  premises  at  1 1. 
■Street,  W.l. 
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GLIMPSE    OF    GREECE 

Ry   E.  S.  Tompkins,   B.Sc.  A.R.P.S. 

THIS  is  a  second  of  the  episodes  of  the  lecture  "So  I  Got  Out 
My  Camera,"  a  previous  section  of  which,  entitled  "Wliite 

Horse  and  Cheese  Rolling,"  was  published  in  the  May,  1942, 
issue  of  The  Photographic  Journal. 

The  lecture  was  given  to  a  joint  meeting  of  The  Roya!  Photo- 
graphic Society  and  the  Birming- 
ham Photographic  Society,  held 
at  Birmingham,  on  March  21st, 
1942,  with  Mr.  F.  G.  Ratcliff, 
President  of  the  Birminfjham 
Society,  presiding. 
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or  two  before  the  nof.  Uil-  iwiici  uude 
a  road  journey  into  llateiiuniii  anil 
Thesssly,  and  the  pictures  secured, 
-some  oi  which  are  reproduced  here, 
illustrate  the  everyday  life  ol  the 
Greek  iieople  themselves. 

The  journey  lay  first  in  Eastern 
Macedonia,  across  the  fertile  plain  ol 
Seres,  where  an  American  firm  were 
busy  on  a  huge  irrigation  scheme, 
intended  to  tame  the  great  torrent.-, 
which    descend     from    the     nearbv 
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and 
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og  an  appropriate  local  figure 
appeared  at  just  the  right 
It.  In  all  .such  cases  a  small 
camera  with  a  quick  seli- 
g  device,  and  with  the  lens 
1  down  to  f/H  orf/16  and  the 
g  set  at  the  appropriate 
Kal  distance,  gives  the 
Its  chance  of  never  missing  a 
^^lany  of  the  Greek  popu> 
^■|  a  childlike  delight  in 
^HbglBptied,  and  the  risk  of 
^^camera-conscious  results 
jOntderable  unless  obvious 
liCians  were  carefully  avoided, 
U  realised  with  mild  surprise 
be  Hoe  engineered  roads,  of 
type,  -K-inding  through  the 
iias  were,  in  fact,  built  of 
marble,  the  most  readily 
lie  material,  firom  local  quar- 
Snch  modem  highway  con- 
sn  contrasted  strangely  with 
sections  of  this  trunk  toad 
Athens   to   SaJonika   and    the 


North,  where,  down  in  the  plains, 
the  surface  was  of  water  -  bound 
gravel,  and  where  road  and  bridges 
were  frequently  washed  away  by 
lloods,  so  that  road  travel  was 
punctuated  with  breathless  dives 
into  swollen  streams  and  water- 
Athens,  in  late  February,  was 
celebrating  the  end  of  winter  and  the 
coming  of  spring  with  a,  fortnight's 
carnival  on  traditional  lines,  before 
the  rigours  of  Lent.  This  spring 
festival  spoke  eloquently  of  the  joy 
of  the  people  that  the  winter  was  past 
and  gone,  and  that  the  earth  was 
reawakening  after  its  winter  sleep, 
and  that  the  seasons  of  warmth  and 
fruitluhiess  were  approaching.  The 
'"' lially  a  people's 


.ind    ■ 


organised  business  for  visiting 
spectators,  as  are  many  ot  the 
carnivals  of  southern  tourist  Europe. 
There    were    some  organised   fancy- 


Bands  of  dancers  with  berihboned 
poles,  like  the  English  Maypoles, 
went  from  street  to  street  dancing 
and  collecting  from  the  passers-by. 
The  carnival,  lasting  for  a  fortnight, 
grew  in  intensity  to  a  great  crescendo 
on  the  last  day  of  all,  which  was  the 
Monday  before  Shrove  Tuesday  and 
'.vhich  was  a  public  holiday.  On  this 
(.lay  the  crowds  went  up  to  the 
<  iiUines.  especially  to  the  CoIIine  de 
l.t  I'nyn,  where  tliere  was  dancing  all 
d.iy  long  to  the  sound  of  the  hurdy- 
Kurdy  and  the  gramophone.  Sheep 
•  ind  lambs  were  roasted  on  the  spit 
Dver  open  fires,  while  gipsies. 
.11  robats  and  performing  animaLs 
wfTE  busy  entertaining  the  crowd, 
l-.verywhere  the  "while-you-wait" 
photographer  plied  his  trade, 
irn]iecially  among  those  in  fancy  dress. 
lie  used  a  card  negative  process. 
tiNing  the  newly-made  negative  in  a 
strutted  holder  in  front  of  his  camera 
Lirid  copying  it  on  to  another  card 
while  the  client  waited.  Trick 
backgrounds  in  which  the  subject 
was  shown  riding  a  camel  or  a  horse 
were  very  popular. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  celebrations  was  the  kite- 
flying of  the  boys.  Early  in  the 
morning  we  met  the  seller  with  his 
stock  of  light  paper  kites,  up  to  four 
or  five  feet  across,  climbing  the  steep 
road  to  the  collines.  There,  in  a  fresli 
breeze  blowing  up  from  the  sea,  the 
kites  (lew  readily  out  over  the  city 
towards  the  Acropolis,  and  as  the  day 
wore  on  the  sky  became  dotted  with 

The  whole  scene  was  one  of  care- 
free relajtation  in  the  warm  .spring 
sunshine,  and  it  is  thus  that  we  like 
to  remember  the  Greek  people.  We 
think  of  them  now  in  bondage  and  in 
the  throes  of  the  famine  which 
Hitler's  New  Order  has  brought  to 
their  beautiful  country.  We  think  of 
them  after  one  of  the  most  gallant 
campaigns  of  the  war.  quietly  and 
confidently  lingering  those  consoling 
little  strings  of  beads  and  looking 
forward  with  fervent  prayers  to  the 
greatest  of  all  carnivals  which  shall 
celebrate  the  return  of  their  freedom. 
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THE     PICTORIAL     GROUP     EXHIBITIO 


TWELVE  months  ago  I  was  disposed  lo  regard  the 
prospects  of  photographii;  exhibitions  during  the 
present  year  with  some  misgiving,  ll  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  restricted  supplies  of  photographic 
materials  would  not  within  a  twelvemonth  bring  about 
an  almost  entire  cessation  of  output.  Kortiinately  tliese 
tears  have  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  the  I'lctorial 
Croup  membem  were  not  only  able  to  .-iiLbniit  well 
four  hundred  entries  to  the  RroujiN  exhibition  in  June, 
but  lo  send  the  great  majority  in  ihc  normal  lr>  by  12 
size.  Of  these,  a  total  ol  143  prints  found  acceptance  by 
the  Selection  Committee. 

The  standard  ol  the  work  shown  «-as  well  up  to  the 
usual  level,  in  spite  ol  the  (act  that  this  is  not  an  exhibi- 
tion in  which  the  chief  aim  is  to  moke  the  most  attractive 
display  possible.  Primarily,  the  object  is  to  encourage 
members  of  the  Group  to  bring  their  work  forward  in 
order  that  they  may  measure  their  strength  against  that 
of  older  and  more  experienced  workers.  Accordingly, 
every  member  who  contributes  has,  it  possible,  at  i^st 
one  print  hung,  even  if  that  entails  cutting  out  sorae  of 


the  entries  by  more  famous  photographen.  '. 
this  involves  the  lowering  to  a  greater  or  le 
level  of  quality  of  the  exhibition  as  a 
justified,  since  the  intention  is  to  afford  e 
to  newcomers  and  the  junior  members, 
is  also  given  to  experimental  and  ori{~'~ 
in  the  shape  of  novel  subjects  o 
fortunately,   present   conditions   ; 
these  objectives,  and  their  realisation  K 
deferred  to  happier  ti 

When  you  have  pictures  by  such  eminent^ 
V.  J.  Mortimer,  Fred  Judge.  Mrs.  Maingot  a 
Parsons,  to  name  jnst  a  few,  it  would  sepm  nail 
devote  this  notice  mainly  to  a  consideration  o(  dm 
on  this  occasion  it  was  as  explained  the  less  emfaitt 
were  the  more  important,  so  I  must  content  myw6 
recording  that  they  were  well  represented,  and 
pictures  were  the  high  lights  of  the  show.  Mrs.  V 
does,  however,  merit  a  word  of  congratulation  h 
broke  away  from  her  normal  landscape  subj4l' 
us,  in  "Conversation  Piece,"  .something  a 


Mortimer  also,  in  "The  Channel  Roll," 
d  unhackneyed  subject,  although  one  that 
>Ttable  and  attractive, 
nost  notable  contribution  in  some  respects 
Egerton  Ryerson's  "Wells,"  an  interior 
fomisus  cathedral  seen  in  an  original  and 
inner.  The  print,  however,  did  not  do 
o  the  subject,  being  too  Kombre  and  lacking 
J  that  the  total  effect  was  ratha-  heavy, 
rge  Allan,  o(  Port  Gla^row.  also  produced 
of  the  common  In  "Cascade,"  in  which  the 
o  the  pattern  made  by  the  flow  of  water 
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bjects  sixired  s 


tably   F. 


ii.  M.  While,  and  "Kartlicnware."  and  "Desigu," 
J.  S.  Waring,  the  last  two  being  notable  (or  the  fine 
qualitj-  of  the  prints,  "IJght  on  the  Hills,"  by  H.  M. 
Sheppard.  with  its  broad  treatment  and  touch  of  mystery 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  landscapes. 

Of  figure  subjects.  Dr.  Jouhar's  "Jimmy"  was  notable 
for  its  realistic  treatment,  and  Basil  Bailey's  "Joyce"  for 
the  dainty  and  decorative  handling  of  the  nude,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  his  "Jazz  Background"  was  altogether  to 
jazzy  for  my  taste.  G,  Scott  Bushe  had  three  outstanding 
subjects  whose  technical  excellence  was  remarkabi''  In 
"Elliptiiiue,"  however,  striking  as  it  was,  the  interest  of 
the  very  large  hat  shape  hardly  compensated  for  tlie 
eclipse  of  an  attractive  model's  fe-atures. 

Altogether,  the  Group  could  lie  congratulated  on 
having  done  creditably  in  difficult  conditions. 


3RIAL  GROUP  EXHIBITION,  JUNE,   1943:       CATALOGUE 


»  Spring 
the  Alps 
:  of  Praise 

Llghthoi 


In.  ff,  Maingol.  F.R.P.S. 
/.  B.  Slansfield.  A.R.P.S. 

R.  M.  While,  A.R.P.S. 

A.  R.  GHOigi,  A.R.P.S. 

Cecil  J.  Blay.  A  R.P.S. 


Dr.  S,  D.  Jouhar.  F.R.P.S. 

n G.  Newby.  F.R.P.S. 

Vale  F.Hall.  A. R.P.S. 

Rtv.  Egrrlon  Ryerson.  A  .R.P.S. 
:  Ely        H.  T.  Winlethaldtr.  A.R.P.S. 

J.  S.  Feuchlbaum 

if  Sporkhng  Eyes 

G.  ScotI  Bttshe.  F.R.P.S. 
F.  H.  Sharman.  A.R.P.S. 


Orpheus  and  Eury 
Lieut ,  Brown  . . . 
The  Ginger  jar 
Children's  Corner 
Second  to  None 
Folies  Bergeres 
Yesterday 
Jack  and  Jill  ... 
Enslaved 
Wendover  Church 

Act  n  Adjustment 
Umbrella  Girl 
"Is  It  Nothing  to 


J.  T.  Knighl.  .i.R.P-.S. 
Miss  Crii.  Shield,  A.R.P.S. 
...  F.llaU.A.R.P.S. 
J.  Rule  Thomas.  A.R.P.S. 
Ushe  Chapman.  A.R.P.S. 
F.  H.  Sharman.  A.R.P.S. 
David  Owfx.  A.RJ'.S. 
Rev.  George  Allan.  A.R.P.S 
Dr.  S.  D.  jouhar.  F.R.P.S. 
Porch 
Rev,  EgerloM  Ryerson.  A.R.P.S. 
:s P.  J.  Mullet! 

R.  M.  White.  A.R.P.S. 


P.  W.  Ferguso- 


.  A.R,P.S. 


;,  fi.  H.  Weaker.  M.A. 


SPANISH     ARCHITECTURE 

Tkis  lixhibiUoH  has  attracted  mack  inkrest  attd  has  been  gtrally  appreciated  by  Memlxrs  i 
As  a  result  of  the  postponement  oj  the  Exhibition  0/  Ciilour  Photographs  which  was  la  have /allowed  it  m 
happy  to  announce  thai  it  wilt  remain  on  rieui  until  the  end  of  the  present  month. 

In  an  introdiiclory  note  In  the  calalogue  of  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  J.  fl.  H.  Weaver  loriles  :  "Thtst  p 
graphs,  part  of  a  much  larger  collection,  were  lahen  at  various  limes  between  1913  a>id  IttSI.  Tkry  « 
prints  from  origiriat  negatives,  in  Plalinotype  and  PalladiiAypc  processes,  oJos,  no  longer  availabU.  T)uy  Wt 
inspired  originally  by  a  desire  to  supplement  photographically  the  drawings  of  George  Edmund  Stretl  Al9 
"Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain"  (ISes),  a  work  which,  if  out  of  date  bv  later  investigators ,  will  a 
classic  to  English  readers  for  its  revelation  of  the  architectitral  splendours  of  mediaval  Spain. 

Later  motives  supervened — historical  and  asthetic — Ihe  illustration  of  features  of  nem  interest,  the  ri 
of  detail  unlikely  to  survive  a  tempesliieus  age  and  the  rendering  of  that  interior  effect  which  it  was  tha 
aim  of  early  Spanish  builders  to  create.  Underlying  it  all  has  been  the  desire  to  preserve  for  photography  ti 
field  in  which,  above  all  others.  i(s  own  peculiar  technique,  however  old-fashioned  {and  maybe  the  better so),ar 
make  it  of  enduring  vahte." 


'  I  VD  tlie  average  club  meniber  pi  to-day  the  name  of 
X_  J.  R.  H.Weaverprobablyconveyslittlfl.  but  to  those 
of  a  generation  back  it  was  f am  Uiar  aa  one  of  the  most 
aocomphslied  and  sensitive  of  photographers  specialising 
in  architectural  subjects,  and  particularly  as  the  recorder 
and  interpreter  of  the  cathedrals  and  other  ecclesiastical 
bnild^gs  of  Spain,  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  joy  to  see 
again  the  collection  of  fifty-two  of  his  finest  prints, 
which  were  displayed  in  the  Society's  house  during  June. 
Few  people,  and  certainly  lew  photographers,  have 
travelled  in  Spain  since  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  anil  lliere- 
Iiiro  there  is  not  much  known  regarding  the  destruction 
«Tfiught  on  her  beautiful  old  churches  and  other  historic 
buildings.  That  mucli  damage  was  done  is  common  know- 


ledge, and  for  that  reason  these  beautiful  records  o( ! 
Weaver's  have  a  double  value.  It  may  not  be  mt 
consolation  to  have  merely  a  record  when  the  lii 
itself  has  perished  beyond  recall,  but  this  senes  of  plw 
graphs  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  show  lulnre  gene»li( 
what  they  have  lost,  for  they  preserve  not  only  lliedett 
but  the  very  spirit  of  these  superb  Gothic  buildings. 

These  photographs,  moreover,  bring  home  to  us,  wli 
we  have  lost  l»y  war  in  the  shape  of  the  Platil»ty 
printing  process,  at  once  the  most  perniancnt  and  oH 
beautilul  of  all  the  methods  of  producing  pholM 
Mr,  Weaver  «a,-i  ,111  uuriviilled  mastw  in  the  haodf 

JOi 
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DME     APPLICATIONS      OF      HIGH-SPEED 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  E.  D.  Eyles,  B.Sc,  F.Inst.P.,  F.R.P.S. 

A  meeting  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  Association  of 
itific  Workers,  was  held  at  the  Society's  House,  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W.7,  on  Friday,  November 
1942,  with  Mr.  E.  R.  Davies,  B.Sc,  F.Inst.P.,  F.R.P.S.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  D.  Eyles,  B.Sc, 
st.P.,  F.R.P.S.,  gave  a  talk  on  "Some  Apphcations  of  High-Speed  Photography,''  illustrated  by 
5  and  films.    High-speed  photographic  apparatus  was  on  view. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  said  that  Mr.  Eyles  was  his  colleague,  and,  as  a 
ber  of  the  Kodak  Research  Laboratories,  had  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  of  physical  research 
le  course  of  this  work,  he  had  come  into  contact  with  problems  of  high-speed  photography,  and 
published  an  account  of  the  subject,  which  was  not  only  authoritative,  but  contained  one  of  the 

extensive  bibUographies  on  the  subject.* 
It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Eyles  that  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  he  realised  the  importance 
gh-speed  photography,  and  took  up  with  enthusiasm  a  number  of  problems  to  which  high-speed 
ography  had  provided  the  solution.  It  was  no  accident  that  he  had  gathered  around  him  helpers 
ithusiastic  as  himself,  and  they  had,  by  means  of  their  work,  contributed  materially  to  the  war 
t. 

"R.    EYLES    said  :       There    is  to  be  studied  is  arranged  to  release  bullet  through  the  air  at  high  speed. 

^  nothing    fundamentally    new  the  camera  shutter  at  the  required  You   will   note   the  strong  spherical 

about  high-speed  photography,  instant  through  some  mechanical  or  wave  round  the  muzzle  of  the  fireaxm 

3graphs  were  taken  with  short  electrical  coupling  between  the  two.  produced    by   the   expulsion   of   the 

mre    times    by    a    number    of  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  spark  propellant  gases,   also  the  waves  at 

ers  as  far  back  as  the  1870's  and  photograph  of  a  flying  bullet.     That  the  nose  and  tail  of  the  bullet  and  the 

1880's,  even  before  the  intro-  shown  in  the  slide  was  taken  some  ten  smaller    disturbances    in    its    wake, 

on  of  the  dry  plate.     Some  of  years  ago  by  Quayle,  of  the  Bureau  caused  as  a  result  of  frictional  heating 

no  doubt,  are  familiar  with  the  of    Standards     (Washington,    D.C.),  of  the  air  as  the  bullet  passes  through 

ser  work  of  Muy bridge  and  the  who  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  it. 

:hnian,  Marey,  who  took  excel-  work  on  projectile  photography.  A  recent  development  in  single- 
high-speed  shadow  pictures  of  For  this  type  of  work  the  flash  flash  photography  is  the  introduction 
aovements  of  the  wings  of  birds  from  an  electric  spark  is  used  instead  of  the  two-electrode  gaseous  discharge 
lie  legs  of  animals.  For  spring-  of  a  mechanical  shutter,  the  time  of  tube.  This  has  been  largely  developed 
ited  mechanical  shutters,  the  exposure  of  which  is  not  sufficiently  by  Dr.  Edgerton  and  his  co-workers 
sure   time   of   between    1 /600th  short.      With    a    properly    designed  in  America.     The  modem  version  of 

1/lOOOth    sec,    used    by    those  circuit,  times  of  exposure  as  short  as  this  tube  contains  a  mixture  of  rare 

ers,   was  short,   even  for  these  one   milUonth    of   a   second   can   be  gases    at    reduced    pressure.      The 

Marey  actually  got  down  to  obtained  in  this  way.     The  bullet  is  electrodes    are    connected    across    a 

sure  times  as  short  as  l/25,000th  fired  between  the  spark  gap  and  the  large  condenser  which  is  charged  up 

id  by  means  of  a  shutter  which  photographic   plate,    and    at   a   pre-  to    about    2,000    volts    through    a 

sted  of  a  pair  of  slotted  discs  determined     instant     the     spark     is  transformer      and      rectifier.        The 

ing  in  opposite  directions.   How-  discharged  from  a  condenser  across  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  tube  is  so 

a    number    of    advances    in  the    gap    to    give    a    sharp    shadow  arranged  that  its  sparking  potential 

lique  have  been  made  in  the  last  photograph  of  the  bullet  on  the  plate,  is  always  above  that  of  the  condenser, 

^ars,  and  I  propose,  first  of  all,  Quayle  used  a  microphone  operated  By  means  of  an  auxiliary  electrode 

sscribe  some  of  the  more  impor-  by  the  noise  of  the  explosion  of  the  a  high  frequency  pulse  is  sent  through 

of  these.  propellant  and  connected  through  a  the   tube,   causing  ionisation  of  the 

single  high-speed  photograph  can  relay     circuit     to     synchronise     the  gas  and  its  breakdown,  accompanied 

obtained  at  any  pre-determined  spark    discharge    with    that    of    the  by   a    vivid    flash   of   light   of   short 

int  in  the  course  of  some  event  by  bullet  from  the  firearm.     Before  the  duration.      The    pulse    is    controlled 

ful      synchronisation      of      the  introduction  of  the  microphone,  Sir  through  a  trigger  circuit  containing  a 

ue-taking  with  the  action.    Such  Charles  Boys  had  arranged   for  the  Strobotron  valve, 

iironisation    can    be    effected    if  bullet  to   break   a  thin   wire  in   its        The  "Kodatron"  Speedlamp  (Fig. 

5  part  of  the  moving  mechanism  flight    to    achieve    synchronisation.  1)  is  a  commercial  form  of  gaseous 

The  spark  forms  a  bright  light  source  discharge  lamp  equipment,  and  it  is 

of   very   small   dimensions,    so   that  mobile   and   very  convenient.      The 

I'D.  Byles:    "High  Speed  Photography  small    variations    in    the    refractive  discharge  lamp  is -in  the  form  of  a 

ta  Application  to  Industrial  Problems."  index    of    the    air    also    cast    sharp  long  glass  tube  wound  into  a  helix. 

Instruments,  18, Sept.,  1941,  pp  175-184;  shadows  on  the  plate.     These  are  set  Up  the  middle  of  the  hehx  is  mounted 

ted  in  /.  Brit.  Kitumatographic  Soc,  5,  up    as    a    result    of    pressure    waves  a    small    tubular    projection    lamp, 

t©42,  pp.  2-15.  produced    by    the    passage    of    the  which  is  used  for  modelling  purposes. 
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linn  «f  whiil  is  going  on  insidt-  the 
siibjii  I  iluring  tin-  iinirsf  ••<  iv<  liiitli- 
>|H-f.l  ;iitii.n.  'lliL-  ]K>.-.i)>iIitips  ot 
U1i^i,r^■<.l^vi^.u-, 

illf  sym-liri.iii-,f(l  siiiKlp  ■  Iliisli 
|itiiitOK''iil>'i<  -i^  '  lI<'^'t'  l>revi'>unly 
mi-nticimnl,  enable-,  :i  ri'iorrf  of  a 
r^ipiil  phcrmmi'min  tii  (>»■  iibtainpd  at 
;inv  jirt-aiTiinKeii  ln^t.l^l,  The  intni- 
ilutliun  of  tlic  mi.  rnjihom-  iinil  photo- 
eliv^lrii;  I'cl)  hiivc  ^im|i1i1i('(l  iiriumtG 
if  the  pitnure 


Both  the  discharge  tulje  and  thi; 
projection  lamp  are  easilv  demount- 
able from  the  moulded  pla^itic  four- 
pin  base,  ami  in  cases  of  faiiuro, 
either  may  be  easily  replaceil,  A 
frosted  glass  envelo|ie  filting  into  the 
base  encloses  the  lamp  and  lubtv 

The  eflettive  time  of  ejipo-.ure 
(riven  by  a  gar^ous  di-vharge  lamp 
depends  upon  the  i,onden>er  capaLity, 
the  eflecti\'e  time  of  exposure  and  the 
total  light  Hux  increasing  as  thr 
capacity  is  increased  u]i  to  the  jmint 
where  brcaktlown  of  (he  walls  .)f  the 
lube  would  occur.     Hv  varviiiR  tin- 


about 


n<U 


millianii. 
diicharge  tube  i- 


Ho 


.rder 


1  of  the 

liri.i!ress  of  any  plu-nomenon  through- 
out its  duration,  a  whole  .scries  of 
plmioRraphs  mu-i  W  taken  at  timed 
intervals  throughout  the  action.  It 
is  ]iossible  lo-ilay  to  lake  photographs 
at  the  rate  ol'.l.lilMl  .ir  more  in  a 
st,ond.     If  ihi-^u 


,r.l 
ro.llv  y 


fi\ui. 


re- per 


tion"  iif  2iii>  is  obtained,  that  i.-,  the 
.ittion  is  slou'eil  up  itonic  2tN)  times. 
.\  convenient  method  of  ofvtaining 
■uih  a  s<Tie«  ol  pictures  is  by  an 
vKiension  of  the  gaseous  discharge 
himp  system,  in  which  the  lamp  is 
flashed 'at  high  frequency  by  means  of 
a  commutator  on  the  film  driving 
shaft  of  the  camera,  which  drives 
motion  picture  film  continuously  past 
the  lens  at  its  focal  plane.  This 
continuous  motion  of  the  film  is 
necessary  at  taking  Ireiiuencies  above 
about  3(H>  pictures  per  secimd. 
iK'cause  the  merhanical  strain  im- 
ivi>ed  up<m  the  film  perforations 
caused  by  continually  slopping  and 

picturi-  cameras  nl  ihe  lonventional 
iyi«-.  is  high  ami  the  tilm  would  be 


can  lie  obtamed.     \n  e.., 

of  30  microseconds  ^l,:jil.(Miiiih 
second)  has  lieen  found  to  hi'  mo-.i 
generally  useful,  .\i  an  eliectiv.^ 
exjXBure  lime  of  :.'iiii  uinri.-eumd^. 
the  tight  Hux  i>  -mh  that  .1 '-iibjei  i 

iMstant  from  the  liu:!]t  siinriv  i.m  hv 
ilhiminateil  ~uttii'ieni1y  well  to  I'li.ilile 
a  photiq.'r.ip]!  Ill  be  t.iken  nn  miiilcni 
hlgh-.-pewi  panilinimjtic  lilm-  i>r 
plate  with  an  1  i  len-.  It  has  U'eii 
esiimatedthat  tmiler  these  londitions 
the  candle-piraer  within  the  angle  of 
the  reflcct.ir  i-   ,.1   tlie   order   of  .ill 


proved  very  satiifactory  ii 

a   mechanical   shutiir   iit>. 
camera,     through     which 


table 
U   maintained    a,    long  \, 

motion  of  the  subjei  I  to  bt 
This  can  only  be  achievi 
intrixluction  of  snrae  opti 
for  compensating  f'lr  the 
the  lilm  in  the  focal  plane  1 
during  the  time  the  >hutti 
to  reduce  the  relative  motio 
and  lilm  to  lero. 

.\  number  of  methods  for 
such  optical  compensation 
suggested,  in  which  a  whol 
lenses  spaced  round  the  p«: 
a  large  rotating  Hat  disc  ar 
inlr>  |>osition  in  turn  to  fon 
ol  images  on  the  moving  fil 
move  the  image  along  at 
rate  as  the  tilm  is  moved  tt 
definition. 

.\nother  method  consists  i 
a  reciangular  glass  block  be 
lens  and  the  moving  fil 
optical  thickness  of  the  bio 
is  held  in  a  cylindrical  mour 
a  barrel-tvpe  shutter,  audit 
rotation  are  so  adjusted  tl 
the  shutter  is  open,  the  imi 
plane  of  the  film  is  displac 
same  speed  and  in  the  same 
as  the  latter,  thus  giving  the 
compensation.  This  optica 
ment  is  shown  diagramtni 
Fig.  2.  The  advantage- 
s^-stem.  which  is  used  on  th( 
Kodak  high-speed  cameras 
the  optical  compensatioll 
than  that  given  by  the  rot 
sv>icm.  because  the  image  i: 
Literal  displacement.  It  is 
-impler  and  smaller,  and 
considerably  lesj 


toll-rate.!.     This 

ll,i;.h  a?  the  CI  .mil 


drive 

maniitactured  by  the  Hastnr 
('i>m]>iinv,  and  designed 
-ub-standard  IB  mm.  film, : 
(Examples  of  them  both  heri 
Thi'  lirst  is  designed  to  run 
picliires  i>er  .seconil.  This 
j.y  a  gri\-erned  molor  an 
■•tuiiped  and  started  at  will 
jM-.wige  of  the  lilrn  by  m 
combined  switch  and  frict 
The  camera  has  a  magazii 
Jtm  feel  of  film. 

The   .second,   or   ultra   : 


1,  it  is  possible  to  yju 


'uiplctcly  re-designed,  an 

icl  improved  model  will  b 

the    United    States   b« 
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diemottc  diagram  of  the  optica/  system  of  a  non-intermittent  c'me  camera  wi^ 

optical  compensathn 


he  basic  principles  of  the 
dentical.  The  speed  is 
f  the  use  of  a  series  inotor 
:x>nsiderably  over-volted. 
*  is  started  on  a  series 
some  of  which  is  gradually 
Ltil  the  film  is  up  to  speed. 
\  no  sudden  jerk  is  applied 
1  which  would  tear  "  the 
s.  It  is  possible  to 
khe  film  up  to  maximum 
the  first  40  feet,  that  is, 
■st  20  per  cent  of  the  200 
lich  the  magazine  is  built 
At  such  a  high  rate  of 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
;e  film,  which  must  run 
I  completion  once  it  has 
he  .camera  is  fitted  with  an 
I^  inch  focal  length, 
to  time  the  sequence  of 
le  camera  was  originally 
I  work  in  conjunction  with 
ing  gear  designed  by  the 
Dlectric  Co.,  Ltd.  This 
enables  a  clock  dial, 
a  synchronous  motor 
by  a  tuning  fork,  to  be 
.ed  at  the  side  of  each 
picture.  The  camera  you 
not  fitted  with  this  rather 
ming  gear,  but  a  time  base 
I,  using  a  much  simpler 
it.  A  l,OUO-cycle  contact- 
tuning  fork  is  provided 
jrs  on  the  extremities  of 
Fine  slits  are  cut  in  the 
id  these  are  arranged  to 
high  intensity  beam  of 
rough  a  simple  optical 
image  of  the  slit  is  thrown 
ige  of  the  film  as  it  passes 
e  camera  gate  to  give  a 
ort  dashes  along  the  edge 
at  one-thousandth  second 


At  3,000  pictures  per  second,  the 
exposure  time  given  by  this  camera 
is  about  one  ten-thousandth  of  a 
second.  This  frequency  and  exposure 
time  has  proved  in  practice  to  be 
adequate  to  deal  with  most  of  the 
subjects  likely  to  be  met  with  in 
industrial  work  for  analysing  the 
movement  of  machine  parts  and 
numerous  other  purposes. 

Even  with  the  maximum  lens 
aperture  of  f/2  and  modem  high- 
speed panchromatic  films,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  illumination  is 
required  to  obtain  properly  exposed 
negatives.  We  have  found  over-run 
tungsten  lamps  of  the  Photoflood 
variety,  in  properly  designed  reflec- 
tors, to  be  very  convenient  and 
satisfactory,  and  also  spotlights  with 
properly  designed  optical  systems  to 
concentrate  the  light  from  2  and  5 
kilowatt  tungsten  projector  lamps. 
For  average  subjects,  up  to  10  feet 
square,  as  much  as  20  kilowatts  may 
be  required  for  lighting  of  this  type. 
The  advent  of  the  compact  source 
high-pressure  mercury  vapour  tube, 
with  its  convenience  and  extremely 
high  photographic  efficiency,  will 
undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value  in 
this  type  of  work.  It  is  already 
showing  its  value  in  conjunction  with 
optical  systems  of  special  type,  one  of 
which  I  shall  describe  later. 

There  are  various  ways  of  getting 
over  Ughting  difficulties  which  can  be 
used  for  high-speed  photography. .  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  in 
general,  for  analytical  purposes  a 
record  of  pictorial  quality  is  not 
required,  but  what  is  wanted  is  a 
record  of  the  behaviour  of  the  various 
moving  parts  in  which  interest  is 
centred.  One  method  is  to  "pin- 
point" such  members  by  fixing  small 


lamps  to  them  and  to  photc^aph  the 
bright  filaments  of  the  lamps  them- 
selves. The  surface  brightuoss  of 
these  filaments  is  very  high,  and  they 
trace  out  the  motion  of  the  member 
to  which  they  are  attached.  I  think 
that  I  can  best  illustrate  other  optical 
methods  of  solving  the  lighting 
difficulty  by  describing  two  specific 
examples  with  which  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  deal  in  the  course  of 
our  work  in  the  industrial  field. 

One  of  the  problems  we  were  called 
upon  to  solve  was  to  determine  how 
much  the  anvil  of  a  heavy  drop 
forging  hammer  moved  under  the 
impact  of  a  blow  from  the  hammer, 
as  some  trouble  had  been  experienced 
with  the  foundations.  We  were  told 
that  the  job  had  to  be  carried  through 
quickly  to  avoid  disturbing  pro- 
duction. This,  in  particular  in  these 
days,  is  a  condition  attending  most 
jobs  of  this  type,  so  that  we  were  not 
particularly  disturbed  by  it.  The 
hammer  weighed  some  20,000  lbs. 
and  was  forced  down  by  a  steam- 
driven  piston.  The  effect  of  the  blow 
to  the  uninitiated  observer  was  rather 
awe  inspiring.  The  whole  area  for  a 
considerable  distance  around  the 
hammer  was  thrown  into  violent 
vibration,  and  the  smoke  and  flame 
was  ejected  in  sufficient  quantity 
partially  to  obliterate  the  anvil,  as  a 
result  of  combustion  of  the  fluxes 
used  in  the  forging  process.  Visual 
estimates  of  the  anvil  movement 
varied  betwefen  one  quarter  of  a  inch 
and  two  inches.  It  was  quite  obvious 
at  once  that  straightforward  lighting 
would  not  do,  in  fact  it  had  pre- 
viously been  tried  and  failed  to  yield 
any  result.  In  the  first  place,  there- 
fore, sufficient  light  had  to  be 
obtained  at  the  point  upon  which 
interest  was  centred,  and,  secondly, 
some  means  had  to  be  found  to 
provide  a  fixed  reference  point  in 
space,  undisturbed  by  the  effects  of 
the  blow,  from  which  measurements 
could  be  made.  This  was  essential, 
as  the  camera  itself  had  to  be  close  to 
the  anvil  and  would  be  violently 
disturbed  at  the  critical  moment. 

For  illumination,  a  simple  optical 
system  was  used.  A  right-angled 
prism  and  a  lens  of  suitable  focal 
length  placed  over  its  face  opposite 
the  right-angle  were  mounted  into  a 
heavy  metal  holder  which  was  fitted 
with  a  plug  designed  to  fix  it  into  a 
blind  hole  in  the  side  of  the  anvil. 
The  hole  in  the  anvil  had  been 
provided  to  facilitate  lifting.  The 
prism-lens  unit  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  (a). 
The  light  from  a  single  Photoflood 
lamp  placed  just  behind  and  above 
the  camera  was  reflected  back 
through  the  prism  into  the  camera 
lens,  the  lens  at  the  prism  face  form- 
ing an  image  of  the  lamp  bulb  aA.  ths. 
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rror  M.  From  there,  the 
ds  to  the  aurfa.ce  of  the 
hence  it  is  reflected  back 
■n  path  into  the  camera 
Cftmeia  lena  is  focused  on 
r  M,  forming  an  image  of 
n  the  film  F  at  its  focal 
this  way  an  extended 
Id  of  illumination  of 
ligh  brightness  is  pro- 
teightness  of  the  field  is, 
1  to  that  of  the  surface  of 
apart  from  transmission 
e  optical  system,  which 
Vhen  it  is  considered  that 
brightness  of  the  500- 
ict  source  high -pressure 
wur  tube  U  as  mu'h  as 
lat  ot  the  surface  bright- 
*un  itself,  the  magnitude 
lination  obtained  in  this 
le  appreciated.  If  the 
photi^raphed  is  operated 
the  large  mirror,  high- 
jraphs  of  its  performance 
;ntly  be  taken,  the  spray 
s  a  dense  black  shadow 
jnten-sely  bright  back- 
point  of  interest  about 
described  above,  is  that, 
ftd  diaphragm  S^  (Fig.  4) 
d  at  the  centre  of  curva- 
mirror,  an  image  of  it  is 
the  point  by  reflexion 
rror  M.  If  the  knife  edge 
properly,  it  can  be  made 
me  parallel  sht  with  its 
producing  effectively  a 
lurce  of  light  at  the  centre 
»  of  the  mirror.  This 
'Schlieren"  system  of 
enables  small  difierences 
ctive  index  of  the  air  or 
larent  media  to  be  made 
adows,  and  effects  similar 
n  in  the  first  slide  of  the 
t  can  be  obtained.  By 
evaporation  phenomena 
processes  can  be  observed 
raphed,  5o  much  then 
croscopic  aspect  of  the 
jm,  and  now  let  us  con- 
aicroscopic  aspect,  that 
^aphy  of  the  individual 
Ming  the  spray  in  motion, 
had  to  adopt  a  system  of 
UumiDatioa.  this  time  a 
cted  lens,  the  dimensions 
're  small  enough  to  make 
work  entailed  an  econo- 
sition.  The  photographic 
«d  was  a  two-inch  focus 
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physical  conditions  of  each  individual 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  have 
projected  three  short  films  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  points  I  have 
mentioned,  and  to  bring  to  your 
attention  still  further  possibilities. 

Three  films  were  then  projected.  The 
first  was  of  general  inleresi  and  showed 
examples  of  apparatus  and  photo- 
graphi  taken  by  various  techniques. 
The  second  film  demonstrated  how 
transient  stresses  in  engineering  parts 
could  be  examined  by  a  combination  of 
high-speed  photography  and  photo- 
elastic  stress  analysis  using  birefrin- 
gent  plaslits.  The  third  film,  made  and 
exhibited  hy  Mr.  Nmiberry,  of  the 
L.M,S.  Laboratories,  demonstrated  a 
novel  method  for  simplifying  the 
analysis  of  high-speed  photographic 
records  of  the  behaviour  of  the  wheels  of 
rolling  stock  on  rails  of  differentdesigns. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the 
gas  used  in  the  "Kodation"  tube,  Mr. 
EvLES  replied  that  it  was  a  mixture 
of  Krypton  and  Xenon.  Another 
questioner  asked  if  multi-flash  work 
could  be  carried  out  with  a  "Koda- 
tron,"  and  he  replied  that  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  condenser  pack  was 
used  with  a  "Kodatron,"  it  could  not 
be  flashed  at  intervals  of  less  than  ten 
seconds,  but  if  a  smaller  flash  was 
used,  it  could  be  flaslicd  at  much 
higher  frequency.  The  trigger  control 
was  entirely  electrical. 

The  Chaihmas  proposed  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Eyles 
(which  was  carried  by  applause)  for 
his  most  interesting  lecture.  In 
acknowledging  the  vote,  Ittr.  Eylbs 
wished  to  place  on  record  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  of  his  assistants, 
particularly  Mr.  Stewart,  who  was 
present  at  the  lecture. 

THE  ALFRED  WATKINS  MEMORIAL  LECTURES 


arise  in  practice,  and  which  can  only 
be  devised  from  considerations  of  the 
by  means  of  a  bright  spark  arranged 
to  give  a  flash,  of  light  of  high 
biightitess  for  a  duration  of  about 
l/20,000th  of  a  second.  In  this  way. 
sharp  photographs  of  the  individual 
drops  were  obtained  in  any  section  of 
the  spray  selected  by  means  of  a 
suitable  diaphragm.  A  typical 
example  is  shown  in  the  enlargement. 
Fig.  5.  From  such  pictures,  measure- 
ments of  the  drop  diameters  were 
made,  and  hence  the  drop- size 
distribution  determined  for  various 
types  of  nozzles.  B  arranging  two 
successive  flashes  from  the  spark  at  a. 
known  short  interval  apart,  the  rate 
of  travel  of  each  drop  could  be 
readily  determined. 

Tlicse  two  actual  examples  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  combination  of 
optics  and  photography  to  overcome 
illumination  difficulties  whicli  often 


1  lens 


The 


in  of  some  thirty  dia' 
I  obtained  by  using  a 
yUndrical  air  duct  some 
length  at  the  further  end 
e  dark  slide  carrying  the 
ic  plate  was  placed.  The 
.gam  operated  in  Iront  of 
ier,  this  time  illuminated 


The  Hereford  Photographic  Society 
has  instituted  two  special  annual 
lectures,  to  be  known  as  "The 
Alfred  Watkins  Memorial  Lectures." 

The  achicvctnent.s  of  the  late 
Alfred  Watkins  in  the  realm  of 
photography  are  well  known  and 
universally  recognised,  it  is  sulh- 
cient  to  recall  his  work  on  exposure 
and  development,  for  which  tlie 
Royal  Photographic  Society  hon- 
oured him  with  tlie  awaril  of  llieir 
Progress  Medal  in  lUld. 

The  Memorial  Lectures  are  de- 
signed to  keep  green  the  memory  of 
Alfred  Watkins  and  his  contemi>or- 
ary  workers,  and  to  encourage  still 
further  the  development  of  plioto- 
graphy  in  eyer>'  sphere. 

The  Lectures  will  be  of  the  highest 
standard,  and  invitations  to  Mr.  1). 


McMaster,  F.K.l'.S,,  and  Mr.  F.  J. 
Mortimer.  C.B.E.,  Hon.  F.K.P.S., 
F.K.S.A.,  to  deliver  the  first  two 
inaugural  lectures  were  readily 
accepted.  Mr.  Mortimer  will  give 
the  lirsl  lecture  at  the  Hereford  Town 
Hall  on  July  22nd,  at  7  p.m.,  and  Mr. 
.McMaster  the  second  on  October 
Utii.  at  7  p.m.  Mr.  Mortimer  will 
siieak  on  "  I'hoti^aphy's  Part  in  the 
War,"  and  will  include  the  latest 
developments  up  to  July,  Mr. 
McMaster's  subject  will  be  announced 
at  a  later  date. 

Members  of  the  K.l'.S,  and  of  the 
Affiliated  SocieUes,  with  their  friends, 
will  be  warmly  welcomed,  and  are  in- 
vited to  obtain  invitation  cards  from 
Mr.  A.  Koyden  Willetts.  A.R.I'.S., 
Hon.  Sec..  Alfred  Watkins  Memorial 
Lectures,  1»,  Widemarsli  Street, 
Hereford, 
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SIMPLE    OPTICS    OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC    LEN 

By  £.  W.  H.  Sel^i-n.  A^R-CS,,  B^Scl,  FAmt.P^  FJKFJS. 


MR.      E.     W      H       br.LW^-N. 

M*^!:*,ir4?  of  *':.*:  hcr.f:j\itr  iud 
Techijoaj  Oro-p  of  The  Ko^/al 
Fbov>jrriphj',  yx-:ety,  it  16  Fnr.->t  = 
r^tis.  i.W  7,  or.  M-.r-r.  yr.:.  -aiitL 
Mr.  i-.  J.  'Inv.o:..  By,  rIC. 
F  .R.P  h.,  is  the  ci'-air,  gave  a  brief  ir-'l 
elemer*Vir>'  talk  on  thii  r.-iL;er,*.  ar-': 
illu^trat^  It  **-itL  -/i/rr.*:  in--:r-e  ii-- 
tem  Ui'i**  V  heretv  tht  !;&■*'-  o:  07, -■-.% 
were  brought  :-osr.e  ;r-  *=.  j-i-oical 
way. 

He  expUir.ed  fcr:t  r.oA  jt  -/.ii  thit 
the  great/!;r  thir^kn/^-.-.  of  gla.-»-:  in  the 
middle  ol  the  pr.oU/griphio  oh;e<.tive 


and  the  slower  speed  of  light  in  gUtss 
tban  in  air  gave  the  lens  its  capacity 
to  form  an  image,  and  Ujcoi  proceeded 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  calcu- 
lating the  position  of  the  image  of  a 
given  objec-t.  The  calculation  l» 
based  on  three  experimental  obser- 
vations made  as  follows.  The 
camera  is  first  pointefl  at  a  vcr>' 
distant  object,  such  as  the  sun,  and 


f0CJi 


Kixr  rttmetTAi. 
fmctt* 


tte  '.'^  stgt  i'y.'i^bd  verv  carefull%'  on 
the  ground!  zlass  The  position  of  the 
JT.rZt  is  c^ed  the  rear  principal 
irx.-^i  T:.t  ler-j  ii  then  tnmed  back 
to  fr',i.t  4r.^  the  in  age  again  focused 
o^ti^y.  Thi-s  nc--*-  pcntition  w^th 
rerpf-t  Vj  the  ler^  Ls  then  called  the 
fr'.i.t  pnn-ipal  irjLu-i.  The  camera  i* 
again  set  up  with  the  lenii  in  the  right 
du'ectioc  and  pointed  at  an  object  of 
kno'X'n  size.  The  ratio  of  the  size  ox 
the  in-;ocui  image  to  the  size  of  the 
object  is  then  multiplied  by  the 
fiisVATi".*:  of  the  object  from  the  front 
principal  f^x.u5,  and  this  is  called  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens.  The  rule  is 
then  that  the  distance  between  anv 
object  and  the  front  principal  focus  is 
the  focal  length  di\ided  by  the 
magnification,  ^xhile  the  distance  of 
the  focused  image  from  the  rear 
principal  focus  is  the  focal  length 
multiplied  by  the  magnification. 
This  rule  is  easier  to  remember  and 


sharp  dfjrnitiop,  ti>e  fwilmh 

mad 


lengthy. 

He   did   not   think  that 
practical  pbotpgrapber  it  «s 
while  payix:g  ovenniich  atte 
aberrations.     Ti^y  were,  d 
of    paramount    importaaoe 
designers,  whose  object  wai 
them  all  disappear  so  that 


through  the  lens  cuu\eiged  t 
focus.  Perhaps  the  pboli 
might  pay  some  attentioB  t 
tion.  which  coold  be  a  nin 
architectural  subjects.  B«1 
other  aberrations,  even  d 
aberration  was  of  small 
except  that  when  using  infta 
some  small  collection  to  tl 
focus  mi^t  be  neoesBaxy. 
when  the  lens  designer  had  m 
in  removing  aU  abenatiiMis^  ti 
of  a  point  source  was  not  a  p 
a  small  disc  surxonnded  by  bi 
dark  rings,  the  size  of  irti 
greater  the  more  the  leoswas 
down.     This  was  due  to  dh 


//ir     -    ,/^    :    /j 


I 


use  in  practice  than  the  usual  "thin 
lens"  formula. 

Ill  making  optical  calculations, 
rays  rather  than  waves  were  used,  a 
ray  of  light  being  best  considered  as 
the  path  travelled  by  a  .small  section 
of  a  wave.  Tliu  best  example  of  a 
ray  was  aff<jrde(l  by  the  pinhole 
camera.     Althougli   it  did   not  give 


•••  I 


,.-,-..  ^^\^/ 


This   had   a   curious  leBult 
cliange    of    sharpness    on 

down.     At  the  ma-rimnm  ap 

photographic  objectives  hai 
ciable  aberrations,  but  on 
down  the  aberrations  wen 
somewhat  because  some  of 
which  missed  the  f  obos  were  i 
Thus,  at  the  commenoei 
stopping  down,  tiie  shaxpne 
photograph  increased,  but  00 
down  still  more,  the  lens  bee 
nearly  perfect  as  regards  ab( 
and  then  the  difEzaction  effec 
important,  and  further 
down  decreased  the  sbaipne 
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shajpnes9  usually  became 
it  about  f/22. 
wyn  suggested  that  the 
:  depth  of  field  and  depth 
s  bm  CGOuideret]  from  the 
al  point  of  view  and 
■he  lollowing  hypothetical 
Set  up  a  camera  and 
illy  on  an  object  at  a  very 
e    distance,    that    is    at 

practical  purposes.    Then 
le  lens  so  that  tliis  object 


sharp,  and  get  an  assistant 
ae  object  so  that  with  the 
lew  position  its  image  was 
sa  put  this  image  just  not 
1  place  another  object 
lens,  so  that  its  image  was 

proceed  in  the  same  way 
ist  object  was  as  near  as 
i  to  the  lens.  Then  it 
found  that  the  intervals 
iccessive  positions  of  the 
Ul  about  the  same,  while 

became  closer  and  closer 
e  nearer  they  were  to  the 
formule  for  depth  of  field 
fery  simply  obtained  from 
oimula.  The  influence  of 
Dgth  of  the  lens  on  depth 
.s  quite  easily  seen  from 


S'm.n  of  otfiHof  fouit 


purely  geometrical  coasiderations.  It 
was  important  to  realise  that  too 
great  a  depth  of  field  could  be  just  as 
much  a,  disadvantage  as  too  little. 

The  focal  length  and  angle  of  view 
had  an  important  eficct  on  the 
apparent  perspective  of  the  photo- 
graph. If  the  print  was  made  by 
contact,  the  proper  viewing  distance 
was  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens,  and  might  require  a  magnifying 
lens  to  enable  the  eye  to  view  the 
picture  sharply  If  the  perspective 
of  a  print  appeared  wrong,  it  could 
always  be  put  right  by  vievang  at  the 
correct  distance. 


In  reply  to  Mr.  S.  Ebal.  Mr.  Selwyn 
said  that  the  change  ic  sharpness 
depended  upon  the  lens  itself,  on 
whether  the  snbject  was  cf  high  or 
low  contrast,  and  also  u^n  the 
nature  of  the  film.  As  a  rough 
general  rule,  he  would  say  thai  if  the 
lens  had  a  maximum  aperture  «f  f/i, 
the  sharpest  results  would  be  obtcvned 
round  about  f/2)t.  One  must  iJso 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  t»e 
shaipness  would  change  diSerentiy 
in  different  parts  of  the  picture.  Tt 
get  depth  of  field,  it  might  be. 
necessary  to  go  below  f/16,  which  he 
thought  was  about  as  far  as  it  was 
necessary  to  go  to  get  majcimiun 
sharpness  with  modem  lenses. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Mr. 
Selwyn  for  his  talk,  said  that  he  had 
shown  how  to  mix  the  malt  with  the 
cod  liver  oil  in  photographic  optics. 


PLANNING     OF    SCIENCE 


t  of  Science.  Proceed- 
onference  held  in  London 
elation  of  Scientific  Work- 
shed  by  the  Association, 
House,  High  Hoi  bom, 
ce  2s.  M. 
is  a  word  of  popularity 
these  days,  whether  it 
ore  than  a  word  depends 
who  plan.  This  127-page 
the  conference  held  in 
of  vital  interest  to  every 
orker,  and  to  the  vastly 
lie  who  are  only  beginning 
how  closely  science  im- 
1  their  daily  life,  and  to 
t  their  future  is  bound  np 
:  development  of  science. 


The  conference  directed  its  energies 
to  three  main  themes  :  The  central 
direction  of  science  ;  local  organisa- 
tion ;  and  determining  the  (uturo. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised 
that  the  Association  of  Scientific 
Workers,  with  its  membership  of 
over  12,000,  is  a  I'rade  Union.  The 
fact  that  scientific  men  of  the  calibre 
of  Sir  Robert  Watson  Watt  (the 
President),  Sir  V.  Gowland  flopkins. 
Sir  Richard  Gregory,  Profes.-;ors 
J.  B.  S.  HalUane,  J.  D.  Bemal, 
P.  M.  S.  Blackett,  Winifred  Cnllif, 
Jnhan  Huxley  and  many  others  are 
officers  of  the  Association,  and  that 
Sir  Staflord  Cripps,  Air  Chief  Marshal 
Sir  Philip  Joubert  and  Sir  X^wrence 
Bragg  addressed   the  conference  in- 


dicates the  extent  to  which  scientific 
workers  reaUse  their  responsibilities 
to  themselves  and  to  their  fellow 
citizens,  and  the  necessity  of  solidar- 
ity with  workers  in  other  fields.  That 
this  is  so  may  be  news  to  many.  It  ia 
significant  news,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  conferenc;e  provide 
a  most  valuable  and  enlightened 
commentary  on  the  understanding 
of  British  Science,  and  particularly 
the  younger  scientific  workers,  as  to 
the  advantage  and  the  necessity  for 
planning.  The  volume  is  indeed,  as 
the  President  writes  in  his  introduc- 
tion, "a  volume  of  measured  and 
balanced  thought,  of  reasoned  moder- 
ation, and  constructive  suggestion." 
H.  W.  Ghssnwooii. 
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SEPARATION    NEGATIVES   FROM    DUFAYCOI 

TRANSPARENCIES 

By  C.  H.  Beale.  B.Sc.  A.i.C,  F.R.P.S..  and  A.  Cornwell-Clyne.  M.B.E.,  F.R.P.S. 


At  a  meeting  arranged  by  the  Colour  Group  of  the  The  Royal  Photographic  Society^  M 
16.  Prince's  Gat?.  S.W.T.  on  February  6th.  1943,  with  Mr.  F.  J.  Trinon.  B.Sc.,  F.I.C-,  FJLP.S 
the  chair,  a  paper  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Beale  and  Major  A.  Comwell-Cl>-ne  was  read  by  Mr.  Bcalc. 

The  Chairmin.  in  introducing  the  authors,  said  that  the  subject  of  colour  mcparatioo  Of 
tives  was  one  of  particular  and  active  interest  to  members  of  the  Colour  Group.  It  was  not  ■  i 
subject,  but  it  w&s  one  on  which  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said.  New  methoils  and  new  ti 
niques  were  being  developed  all  the  time  with  obvious  improvements  in  results.  Whoi 
accumulated  knowledge  of  the  last  few  years  became  available  there  would  be  quite  apprecfc 
effects.  In  the  meantime.  Major  Clyne  and  Mr.  Beale  had  been  working  on  this  subject, 
the  paper  on  "Separation  Negatives  from  Dufaycolor  Transparencies'*  described  sonu 
the  imf  rovements  in  methods. 


THE  :^:pe  c:  rh:-  r .ii-t::  :-  i-rf.ned  \y  ::.•  t:i!v  :r.  ::. i*. 

ziMt:z§  o:  >epar.^t:::r.  r-rCitivt-.  r  ■.■.*.  r.ry  'A-.zr. 
xhose  *p**iiic  t.'-  Duiiv;  'lir  an  ':  Ah:  .r.  ^r.-v  i:>  ^i  -iirr.: 
resui:  oi  -voricir-g  iron:  L»u::-.y.:.l  .-r  cr-.^rir-iN  Htr..'.-  :: 
oznJta  reference  lo  >-.h  -iiue-::  r.-  «-  ■i-r.-.TA-*.  r:  ;  Is  *.?:-? 
an*  the  vexed  queiUon  o:  cevel«:pr:'.er.*.  :.:r*i:ti-  r.-  jr.i 
tbar  ef  fr.t  oa  ever-ne-*  and  en  repr-i-iucitcli'.y  oi  re^--::- 

Separation  ceeative-  can  it  :rep irrj  ver>-  e.l^;!Y  iZ'-.-zr, 
Dufaycolor  rraE^parencies  r  y  n:-tir:-  ■:!  i  -triitr.::  rw^rd 
technique.  Mc-st  of  the  oj-eriticn-  ^rc  yir..i..:T  xo  t^.c  ■:  r.r> 
involved  in  ihe  or«l:nar\-  met.-::-:?  f  pre:  jr.r.c  >e7.-.r.-.::..r. 
negatives. 

There  are  tw:.  -.iavj  :■:  rr.ikir.i:  ?i.-'j:r.it:-.r.  nciC^tive- 
from  a  transparez-v  .     1    zy  I'jt.z^zz       J   byjro-e.::  r. 
in  whi-h  case  negative!?  ::'  sreittr  ir  -n: -.llrr  ^izi-  n:.-.y  ^v 
made. 

DtfaycC'Icr  r*.  =<:a-j  i-  t-:-:-  '•vrii  kr.:v»r.  :■:•  r.rrU  '1^:.=.:^^  : 
description,  but    brtery.  it  :  .t.->:-     :  i:\».vr.t  jre.-.-  .: 

these  areai  -.vit:.  v.-.r\in^  ?:!•.  vr  ivr.^:::r^  i-ri-ir.  i  ::.v::-. 
gives  the  c clou re-i  p: .  t u  re .  !  r.  : ": .  r  : r  i  s  > p  i rt- r. .  y  : : .  r 
colours  :•  f  the  f  u ": ;  e .  t  :•.  j ve  i  Ir-.  i  : y  ":  fr-.-  r.  - : ".  :t  u :  :  r. t  j 
three  parti-,  vlz  the  piM  cnrhm:  tr.v  rr>i  >:j.-.rt-.  thAt 
behind  the  ^een  in  :  th.--t  r^hinJ.  th-.-  ":  '.-c.  I!.--'.  ::  rw 
part^  are  interni:n*:!oi  ^::i  it  i-?  •.  ur  yurt  -•:  t  ■  -«v:  .ir.-.tv 
one  from  ar.cthrr  l.>  rican-  . :  three  t.^.tt^  *  ..••  ::':«:r- 
generally  ua*<i  i:r  :n^k:nc  -'.-:  :..*.:  :.  :.-..:..*. :\r-  ::.  :hv 
c amera  dire^  t  I'r . : : .  t  he  s u :  ■  c.  t  <-.  Tr  : ': .  •-  ■..-.-..-  .< :: '..'■:•.  I ' :  :-.: 
or  Wmtien  tr:^..lour  ^et^  -.ih;  h  :  .  -«-h  r.  t  :ir:.-.:.  .. 
arc  vtry  ^ir..i...T  \W  r::i^ht  vx:  •.  .*.  *...  -.":  ■■. ■-  .  :!  :  -  r:  :: 
t  he  ihict  r-  .jT*1  -  . :  t h v  L.<  u : .-.  y .. ..  1 .  r  :  r  . : . - :  .-. r v : : . ;.  : :  : : . ■.- 
e.\  j.'v;''  u  r  T  -  "A  V  r  r  ::'..i  •  >.-  i :  .r»-  u  g : .  '.:.■=■-«:.-  :■."■.-  r  ~  ~  . . .  rr  -  - :  v*. .  y 
lirsi  tM^ji:-::.  ::.rr  rv  ;  >  r.  :■  one  : .  »tv  '.:.:■:.  :  .r  ^*::.  I;.'- 
green  ^n  t-.  .in  tl.vr  .-.n-i  .^^  -n  L'::h.u>.y  :-  vxtvr:-.-:". .  vi 
h ■  J  A  e ver   :  n  :....:  : : .  e  rr"  u  i t--?  .::.•.:  n  v. :  .-.  rv  •.■  - ry  '.ic ^t.-. ■ :».-  i 

or  xac&...c,  *..   ^  ........... C     ■».:■.'.  ^.         1  ...^  .«     .^v    .       1..'.    ..■-.-. 

that  the  ^..-c-ri:  r.enient-  :n  I'-rj^y..^  r  ;n  ..n::n.. n 
with  ^.1  ^ther  ?.rs-en  \. ..'.•:  tri-v^-r-  :..w-  *.  :.-.vv 
common  trkinsmi.**-!.  r.  >  .^n-^:.  •.  *.'  t.'.r  Tvl  tr  in^rt-Lt?-  I'.ot 
only  rcii  *iifnt.  ^kit  ji.>  .r^-.i.*.'".'  .i. .'  yrr-.^i^.  \\ni.e  tnc 
green  tra n?mi ; »  not  •-■  n . y  «t w n  .  ■.; t . i . -  ;.  r lii_  ".v - ^rt- n  ana 
yellij\v.  Ii  ii»cn  the  ^i:^.y:iy  :h:.-r  u-i..":  :.. r  n.-tkini^  the- 
se para  tiur.    i;rk;^ lives    it>v!:    ".r.-n -:..:".?    -i.:l.t    \^iii».h    is 


-  .1-1 
•  >_-■» 


.  :n.r:  r.  t  :-th  elcntents  we  shall  not  gel 
•ej  ^r.it:  n  -:n^  e  not .  -nly  will  light  pass  through  a 
.1  7'.. .  r.l  •  :  the  ^..  lour  required,  but  light  would 
thr  jch  ..nv  ^■i  the  ^ther  >ois  of  elements  audi 
■A  -1.:  .1  .i.ur-^'.  K-  unwanted  and  so  cause  the 
t:  n  Ah'.-h  ^e  h»ive  noted.  This  is  the  crux  oft 
;r  blem  ^nd  ^  large  pan  of  what  we  hax'e  to ! 
■Aith  thi>  p:>:nt  It  would  be  pofisible  to  makes 
i  »i::ay^  .*'.  :  m  which  the  transmissions  of  thetfar 
e:vn:ent:>  -A.uld  be  quite  separate  from  each  oi 
?u.h  a  T.'.zr..  thou»:h  ver\-  good  from  the  point  o 
n-.akine:  M^paration  negatives,  would  be  far  too  d 
I.:  u>e  :. r  jny  ..ther  purpose.  Therefore,  owii 
:\-. :  1 1 h a  1 1 heM^  '  o \- e r'.aps "  in  transmission  are  fai 
:t  >  n :t  ei-y  tj  <vt  perfect  separation  of  one  rec 
.-.n  other. 

By  niakinc:  the  ^t-evtrum  range  of  each  of  the 
::  ■  t er-  .» .-  n  .•- rr .  -a  .■.  s  7-?  vable .  separation  may  be  ii 
'^.:.  h  a  >ct  ■: :  niter-  has  V^-en  specially  worked 01 
T-j^.T.l  t;  the  r. -e.vu  e'.entent  transmission,  and 
■.\n  .1-  the  N.trriw  Cut  Ke-i.  Green  and  Blue  ( 

.*•  J  4  .-.  :■- .:  -'  1'  "i  re<t  -e-c  t: vel y  . 
I  h>  t-:  :nt  •.\  a-  ..iemc-nstrated  on  the  screen  « 
■A  ay-  J  :e.  v-  -. :  r.at  c :  :c  ur  red  and  green  o^ 
-h  Avd  thv  :nn-..n  yello'.*  transmission,  while 
itTr-en  ■.  vvt !.:".:  ei  >hc-Aed  the  common  blue-gr 
r. ••«-:-«:  h.  r:.:  n:.-.l  5tr:r>  •:•!  Standard  Tric5< 
tireen  ..:.  :  i-lue  .x:th  \er:;cal  strips  of  the  thr 
:'.:t  ...  ur-.  ::.e  :  r.:*  rticns  o:  wanted  and  i 
...  .  .;r  -.Mr'.-  \  h. ■::>.-  M-ib.r  A  similar  slide  in  ^ 
>t.i'.  1.1  r  :  Ir..  ■  .  ur  r".ttr>  were  replaced  by  the 
N..rr  A  I.;-.  >-:  -h.-Ae  :  th.-.t  there  was  little  i 
.  1.  ;t  :  re-r:.t  .\t:v::.tts  tt  make  the  niter  ba 
n.Arr  Aer  rv-.;'t  ::.  ver)  me'ti^ient  niters  owing  t 
::  ..:  n-  :  :.\y  >  the  unwanted  light  reduced. 
:r.in-n. >-:■.:.  y  the  tilter  01  a  j«.Vj  li^t  is  con 
re^u^eJ  ..-  ■•w-h  ci'^inc  exceaoiveiy  high  filter  fax. 
:nit'.?-:i.".v  In*:  ex;-osures.  The  Narrow  C 
N.irrow  Cut  <.".reen  .ind  Narrow  Cut  Blue  filteis 
reprervnt  the  U>t  >eparation  it  is  possible  to  obi 
^>r<.ii:-i.vry  in.a:-.<iesctnt  artincial  light  or  daylif^ 

By  jther  nve^^ns.  howe\'er,  it  is  possible  to  iin| 
lurther  on  these  re>ults.  The  ideal  filter  is  obv 
e.xtrtrmely  narrow  hand,  so  nanow  as  to  be  csD 
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ight.      Though   we   cannot    realise    this   in 
h  incandescent  light  and  gelatine  filters,  let 
happens  when  monochromatic  light  from  a 
!  is  used. 

ing  this,  one  modification  in  procedure  must 
ed.  So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  "flat 
r6seau  ;  owing  to  certain  factors  associated 
anufacture  of  rescau,  it  is  not  possible  to 
colours  which  are  known  to  l^  identical  in 
1  with  the  microscopic  elements.  Since  it  is 
hich  are  of  practical  interest  as  they  are  the 
)ufaycoIor  r^seau,  a  different  method  must  be 
dng  accurate  comparison  between  the  effects 
ets  of  filters.  Though  the  rougher  method 
►  demonstrate  the  differences  in  the  earlier 
paper,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  more 
lod  was  used,  of  course,  in.  working  out  the 
insmissions  for  Narrow  Cut  filters. 
3d  consists  in  making  black  and  white  photo- 
i  using  the  chosen  light  sources,  with  "typical" 
uch  as  would  be  u.sed  in  making  separation 
On  each  plate  the  r<5seau  elements  then 
ets  of  rectangular  areas  of  three  different 
silver.  These  three  densities  are  measured 
pared  with  a  wedge  printed  on  the  same  plate 
time  ;  whence  it  is  pos.sible  to  calculate  the 
separation  for  any  given  filter.  In  terms  of 
LS  100  Red  0  Green  0  Blue  would  be  perfect 
OT  the  red  record,  while  33  Red  33  Green  33 
be  no  separation  at  all.  A  separate  plate  is 
ery  filter  or  light  in  which  one  is  interested, 
es,  using  monochromatic  light  from  a  con- 
imber  of  regions  throughout  the  spectrum, 
and  by  this  means  were  selected  the  best 
)ns  for  separation. 

a  kindred  problem,  viz,  the  printing  of 
on  to  Dufaycolor  in  order  to  make  copies, 
'ersal  or  by  the  negative-positive  method  was 
rrison  and  Homer,  and  reported  by  them  in 
»39,  p.  320.  The  mathematical  treatment 
deals  with  an  earlier  form  of  Dufaycolor. 
to  that  work  considerable  improvements 
in  the  transmission  of  Dufaycolor  elements 
,  1941,  p.  351). 

roscope  or  monochromator  is  a  very  unwieldy 
for  making  separation  negatives — it  is 
use,  expensive,  and  normally  produces  only 
U  amount  of  useful  light.  It  is  therefore 
ie  for  other  than  laboratory  work.  There  are 
however,  namely,  certain  electric  discharge 
I  are  "line  sources."  In  pre-war  days  some 
e  common  as  the  yellow  (sodium)  and  blue- 
iry)  lamps  used  for  lighting  arterial  roads. 
ps  are  extremely  useful  for  making  separation 
Dm  Dufaycolor.  Apart  from  the  slight  dis- 
f  comparatively  high  initial  cost,  they  have 
n,  long  life,  fairly  low  temperature  in  lamp 
d  give  the  desired  light.  (In  order  that 
ght  see  these  lamps  in  operation,  examples 
he  tyj>es  of  lamps  detailed  below,  together 
:tendant  resistances  or  chokes,  were  tlemon- 

two  main  types.  Mercury  and  Mercury 
[n  the  latter  the  well-known  lines  of  mercury 
plus  others  due  to  cadmium.  These  cad- 
ire  unwanted  with  the  important  exception 
Ine.  By  choosing  the  right  filters  one  can 
!  lines  which  correspond  extremely  well  with 
I  positions  indicated  by  the  monochromator 
laph  experiments.  Actually  the  same  set  of 
filters  as  for  half- watt  light  is  used.  It  may 
e  that  the  plain  mercury  lamp  can  be  used, 


i.e.,  without  cadmium  addition,  but  in  this  case  the  red 
exposure  must  be  made  by  means  of  an  ordinary  half- 
watt  light  with  Narrow  Cut  Red  filter.  This  is  a  com- 
promise, but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  compromise. 

The  five  main  types  of  lamp  shown  are  as  follows  : 
(1)  Small  60- watt  laboratory  type — which  is  used  in  a 
small  printer  for  stiLs  up  to  quarter-plate  size  ;  (2)  80  or 
125- watt  type  with  smaller  and  brighter  source  ;  (3) 
Street- lighting  type — 400  watts,  obtainable  as  mercury 
or  mercury  cadmium  ;  (4)  Special  ty-pe  of  mercury 
cadmium  lamp  manufactured  in  U.S.A.  and  known  as 
G.E.C.  Type  H  lamp.  This  is  very  satisfactory,  but  until 
the  war  is  over  any  further  supplies  are  unobtainable  in 
this  country  ;  (5)  Finally,  as  a  point  of  interest,  is  shown 
a  lamp  of  extremely  high  brilliance  which  is  somewhat 
experimental,  but  is  likely  to  be  of  importance  after  the 
war.  These  lamps  are  hkely  to  be  obtainable  in  wattages 
of  250  or  500,  or  even  1,000.  The  actual  length  of  the 
discharge  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  it  is  less 
than  that  in  diameter. 

All  these  lamps  need  either  a  choke  or  resistance  in 
circuit,  but  with  this  they  may  be  plugged  into  the 
ordinary  mains  supply.  The  life  of  these  high -pressure 
mercury  vapour  (h.p.m.v.)*  lamps  is  very  long  and  is 
comparable  with  that  of  ordinary  general  lighting 
service  lamps.  When  they  are  used  the  procedure  for 
making  the  exposure  is  slightly  different  from  normal,  in 
that  one  has  to  use  a  lam])house  (which,  incidentally,  is 
advisable  in  any  case  to  protect  the  eyes  from  glare),  and 
to  make  the  exposure  by  means  of  a  shutter  or  a  card  put 
in  and  out  of  the  beam.  This  is  necessary  for  two  reasons, 
firstly,  the  lamp  emission  changes  consitlerably  during  a 
warming-up  period  of  some  minutes,  and,  secondly,  once 
the  lamp  has  been  switched  off  it  will  not  relight  for  some 
minutes  until  it  has  cooled  below  a  certain  temperature. 

This,  then,  completes  the  story  as  far  as  the  best 
possible  light  source  is  concerned.  Recapitulating,  we 
have  seen  that  with  half-watt  light  Narrow  Cut  Slters 
must  be  used  and  these  give  far  better  results  than  do  the 
Standard  Tricolour  sets,  and  that  further  improvements 
are  obtainable  by  using  mercury  lamps  (in  conjunction 
with  half -watt  for  the  red  separation  negative),  or,  better 
still,  by  using  suitably  filtered  mercury  cadmium  lamp. 

As  to  the  choice  of  lamp  which  any  individual  user  may 
make — the  following  factors  must  be  weighed  up  :  the 
cost  of  initial  outlay,  the  amount  of  printing  to  be  done, 
and  the  standard  of  reproduction,  i.e.,  whether  abso- 
lutely the  highest  (juality  is  required  or  whether  some- 
thing good,  but  not  the  best,  will  be  satisfactory. 

The  techniques  which  have  been  found  most  satis- 
factory for  the  preparation  of  negatives  will  now  be 
described.  For  making  contact  separation  negatives  a 
40()-watt  street-lighting  type  mercury  cadmium  lamp  is 
used,  enclosed  in  a  light-tight  lamphouse  with  an 
exposing  shutter.  An>  good  panchromatic  plate  may  be 
used,  but  it  should  be  backed.  Cut  film  may  also  be  used, 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  film,  either  in  the 
dark  slide  (for  projection),  or  in  the  printing  frame  (for 
contact),  is  kept  absolutely  flat.  A  certain  amount  of 
lack  of  flatness  may  be  permissible  in  black  and  white 
vNork  without  any  readily  noticeable  ettect  on  deflnition, 
but  in  the  case  of  separation  negatives,  it  is  much  more 
important  to  keep  the  film  flat  as  variations  in  flatness  on 
the  three  negatives  may  result  in  colour  fringing  or  a 
very  unpleasant  slight  fuzziness  of  colour. 

From  another  point  of  view  also,  in  the  case  of  contact 
printing,  g(K)d  contact  is  necessary.  When  a  continuous 
tone  negative  or  transparency  is  printed,  any  lack  of 

*  Note  :  I-urthcr  infurmutiuu  uu  this  tyixr  uf  lump  as  madt.'  by  one 
(if  the  British  manufucturers,  is  givou  in  a  rtniiit  {Ni|>er  l>y  Buurnv, 
—Phot.  J.,  April,  IU43,  p.  135-142. 
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contact  will  result  merely  in  a  lack  of  sharpne&s,  but  in 
the  case  of  an  additive  transparency  or  a  dot  image,  lack 
of  contact  uill  not  only  cause  lack  of  >harpne»s.  hut  Mill 
also  cause  an  actual  diderence  of  density.  Irregular  or 
uneven  contact  \»ill  therefore  re>ult  m  a  patchiness. 

A  piece  ot  ha  If -inch  sponge  rubber  or  quarter-inch 
Dunlopillo  carpet  underlay  has  been  found  ver>-  useful  in 
allowing  a  good  pressure  on  the  frame  without  danger  of 
breaking  the  glas>  lYeferably  the  printing  frame  ma\  be 
a  Huner  Penrose  high -pressure  process  frame. 

A  sheet  of  matt  celluloid  is  placed  on  the  glass  at  the 
bottom  ox  the  press. 

A  cardboard  cut-out  frame  :s  placed  in  the  printing 
frame  and  the  transparency  laid  ■.eniulsi«.<n  up  in  the 
comer  o:  the  card,  leaving  as  much  margin  as  will  be 
needed  or*  the  piate. 

The  cardboard  frame  is  removed  and  on  top  of  the 


t  *  =  i.^    a  ^'-**r  of  clean  and  unscratched 
o  ob\-iaTe    Ne\^  ion's    rings.      The    cardboard 


transpare^cv  is  :aid  a  >r.eet 


gelatine 

frame  :s  replaced,  white  light  turned  on  and  a  plate 
ntted  :n:c  the  confer.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  plate 
does  net  overlap  the  cardboard  or  it  ^ill  be  broken  when 
the  pres>  is  shut.  The  piate  is  covered  with  the  black 
paper  a:: .:  the  blanket  ar.d  the  press  clamped  up  and  >Ixd 
mtio  the  rrir.tm?  :x>sition  indicated  bv  blc<ks  screwed  to 
the  bench  Three  exposures  are  made  thus,  using  the 
foUcBk-inc  niters  :  1  Narrow  Cut  Red  Chromex  y2S  . 
plus  ultra-\-:olet  absorber  Chromex  509  .plus  Did\-mium 
glass  :  i  Narrow  Cut  Green  .Chromex  524  .  plus  ultra- 
\ToIet  absorber  Chromex  5i>t«  .  plus  Did\ir.:um  gia>s  . 
3  Narrow  Cut  Blue  and  Violet  Chromex  o'2^  and  4Ty. 
pftfpectivelv  .  plus  ultra -\"iolet  absorber  Chromex  5«.»9  . 
plus  I>:d\'mium  glass. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Did\-m:um  glass  ;s  to  cut  out  a 
\-ery  strong  pair  of  \-eilow  lines  m  the  mercury-  spectrum  ; 
other  unw^inted  lines  which  are  not  removed  by  the 
Didvmium  ela^c^  are  removed  bv  the  Narrcw  Cut  niters. 
These  niters,  incidentally,  are  best  used  as  cast -on -glass 
niters  which  have  been  coated  -with  a  vami.-h  layer  so  as 
to  make  them  resistar.t  to  inger  marking  -uch  a  ir.:sh 
is  perfectly  satisfactory-  icr  niters  wh:ch  are  put  in  a  light 
beam,  but  is  not  ad\isable  for  niters  to  be  placed  in  fr:  nt 
of  a  lens. 

Exposure  is  devided  by  a  \-isnAl  examine tir-n  c:  the 
transparency  based  en  prei-ions  experience  and  i:  m.re 
than  one  transi^arencv  is  bfcine  d?ne  cr.  :ne  T^Ute  thev 
should  be  o:  arTroximatelv  the  same  den>:r^-  azd  :^  ntrast 

The  procedure  :cr  separaticn  negatives  ry  prcject:  r. 
is  somewhat  dinerent    and  detaUs  are  drs.r.:ed  :*!:., 

The  apparatns  -sed  consists  e-o^ntii^lly  ;:"  i  ::r.den>er 
enlarger  and  a  camera  mmnted  tJietr-fr  :-  r^.'.y  :.  ::rr:: 
an  optical  bench  The  licht  scurce  emiliyri  i?  :r.r 
spev'ial  Amer.can  G  H  C  T;.^-*  H  mercury-  :  - -.rr.yj.-rr.  l'«»- 
witt  high -pressure  l.-m:  *.  rr-.ic-s'.y  rr:-.rr:  :  :.  A 
«.  alorex  gl  ass    c  r.  e-  -ixte*  r.  t  r.   . :   -  -   in . :.  :  li  .  k    >  r : :  r.: 

«  ■  ■       ■  ■      ^^        •  ... 

•  j^,^     •■^  •      ••■-.■■:  --.-  —  *       4>*l^'A   -  "■"  ■        -  -'  — 


r  ^     ^   .      -.     , 


tr.ere  i?  a  ^vr.   .:-  !  s^  . :  .\t..~.', 
tra r. > v  c»r r  v. .  ■.  -c  s     i  r.  ^r^  i  c  r e     .i    ? 

I ransr^arer. .  •*■  ^  ■■ :  ■. . '.  d  :  r^  : r. .  r r .-.  -'^ 
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about  three  inches  in  front  of  a  piece  of  groun 
glass*  which  is  evenly  lit  from  the  back,  or.  alte 
the  tran:»parency  tan  be  supported  in  frnnt  c 
white  surface  such  aa  blotting  paper  which  is 
from  the  sides  or  from  the  top  and  bottom.  It  is 
to  mount  the  transparency  between  wo  glasac 
it  fiat  This  is  important,  for.  should  the  trai 
buckle  betvieen  or  during  exposures,  the 
negatives  will  not  register  accurately.  These  gi2 
be  kept  >^*rupulou>ly  clean  and  free  from  sera 
du-'t.  Great  care  ^hould  be  taken  to  see  that  tl 
i>  iix.ked  m  po>ition  to  ensure  that  no  movemf 
lietween  the  successive  exposures. 

KevertinK  to  the  optical  system  for  projei 
light  i>  adjusted  a^  follow ^.  \\~hen  the  ptcture 
focused  to  the  required  size,  the  transparency  ai 
glass  are  removed.  The  Ught  is  centred,  looked  a 
the  lens  musing  a  coloured  hlter  if  necessary  t 
dazzle:  and  the  head  moved  from  side  to  sid 
light  remains  stationar%-  illumination  nk-ill  be  i 
i.ithen\  ise  the  lamp  tt  lamphouse  is  moved  bacl 
fuTwards  until  there  i>  no  apparent  moveme 
light  From  a  photo-electric  meter  reading  of 
t^iken  in  the  plane  of  the  ground  glass  the  ei 
calculated,  the  initial  calibration  of  the  apparat 
been  made  by  trial  and  error. 

If  a  neutral  grey  wedge  can  be  included  at  Q 
the  subjevt  wher.  the  original  transparency  is  be 
this  IS  the  ideal  condition.  However,  it  is  seldoi 
to  do  this  and  hence  the  wedge  should  be  indnd 
side  the  transparency  when  making  separationi 
By  inspection  c:  this  wedge,  or  far  better,  I 
mea>urement  by  means  of  a  densitometer,  a  che 
relative  exposures  and  contrasts  of  the  three  ; 
can  be  made.  Unless  the  final  printing  proa 
used  is  an  unusual  one.  the  three  negatives  will  b 
made  to  the  same  contrast,  and  to  ensure  this, 
must  be  made  tc  the  instructions  issued  by  the  i 
the  pLttes  cr  nlms  used  But  at  this  stage  the 
and  sub>ecuent  treatments  are  those  associated 
n:  ak: r.  c  :  >opa rat :  .-^n  negatives  of  all  types .  and : 
nc  t  our  purpose  to  deal  with  these  in  this  pi 
sub-ect  mav  be  left  at  this  i>oint. 


Ircs.'^ves  for  ibj^i  w.  rk.  Mr   Br.KL£  Suii  ibey  vvre  ccbbci 
:.»:-  :>-  :-.i-'iT  Cb.r.=i;x  L=u;ftL  iui  tAi  been  w^xfced  « 

M:    Tkrr:  >  j&kc-i  -j.  *^£y  «Yrt  ti>c  Sosae  zLzjts%  m  that 

.  dr  "•rjr>  jjk.    '^T.l%t.  w^rt  Ttr>    ^fT-^ 

\L*; . :  v  L^  NT  s.-^  lit  rJ::r*  Mr   Tr.ticc  ncAcrwi  u>  were  i 
zi'.c-:  S:..:f     '.":.t  re :■-<-•.  .  iir*  »^sTe  *—;•"'--■  ^st  iSktwocik 


>L-    r  >  Mi   -..:.  .1.. .- :  :  -.>  -a-.^  .  s«     '  thjtM  cxms  wiXR  a 

-ii:;  '.-.z^  .:  •;*  -f-r.:.-:  :  — zj:  •..■—:  .ck  v\cu1  r'sly  ^aige bf  t 
■  _:  1-. :  — :  =>.!  _:...:_:-.  r^  ;  -^1  -livii-i  :i:;rsi;>  z.  -c  she  paf 
:.7.=»  "  ^  -,\;-:-.:      rv ..: :-  -v  -Jii: ::  »js  ii:fic=:t  fee  ttaetf 


v.-    :  »;  I  v>. .-         ;■ .  -_::_:  li-  %  iii  3»i  a  ^lerv 


( 
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vi  :.  ..sk  >:r   Si-jJe  .i  ^'je!Ca:.c  with  r^K 
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-YWOOD   FROM   WITHIN:  SpSy. "^d ^ST wL^^S^e 

of  photography  was  required  for  each 

ELATION     BETWEEN     DIRECTOR    AND  ^^^,  I^J^'^^f^'^i^ 

C  A  M  E  R  A  MAN  together  in  the  same  way  that  a  com- 
poser would  harmonise  a  symphony 

By  Major  W.  Wyler  and  Capt.  W.  V.  Skall  which  had  different  tempos  and  differ- 

'  ent  styles.  He  would  also  take  a  hand 

Of  the  United  States  Air  Corps  ^  ^^  direction  of  the  sets  and  in  their 

size.    It  was  true  that  he  had  more 

NG  of  The  Royal  Photo-    was  not  necessarily  true,  as  sometimes  freedom  in  this  respect  than  many 

z   Society,    arranged    by    the  cameraman  would  be  bent  on  other  cameramen,  and  his  methods 

Cinematograph     Section,     making   a   "pretty"   picture,    which  entitled  him  to  be  called  "Director 

16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W.7,     might  not  be  what  the  director  hap-  of  Photography."      Although  many 

,  March  20th,  1943,  with    pened  to  want.    He  recalled  such  an  directors  objected  to  this  title,  he, 

nt,    Mr.    D.    McMaster,     instance  when  he  was  on  location  Major  Wyler,  considered  it  was  quite 

the  chair.  The  Chairman    in  the  desert  making  a  picture,  the  appropriate  if  the  cameraman  really 

Major  Wyler  and  Capt.     mood  of  which  was  rather  grim.    To  functioned  in  that  capacity  and  actu- 

lad  two  well-known  per-    obtain  this  effect  he  was  trying  to  get  ally  helped  to  tell  the  story. 

'.  Hollywood  and  of  the    a  scene  of  sheer  desolation.  The  cam-  Some  cameramen,  of  course,  had 

I  film  world.    It  was  not    eraman,    however,    was   looking   for  not  such  freedom.  Some,  for  instance, 

r  him  to  call  to  mind  in    some  clouds  to  break  up  the  com-  had  a  large  number  of  pictures  to 

ax  section  the  importance    pletely  barren  scene,  and  to  make .  a  turn  out  in  a  given  time,  and  were 

jraphy  ;  no  other  branch    "pretty"  picture,  while  he,  the  direc-  given  certain  standards,  by  the  studio, 

)hy  had  had  so  profound    tor,  on  he  contrary,  was  looking  away  which  they  had  to  follow.      Major 

>n  the  customs  and  minds    from  the  clouds  because  they  des-  Wyler    thought    that    they    should 

le  last  twenty  years.    It    troyed  the  mood  of  the  picture,  which  stnke  out  for  themselves,  although  it 

5    an    international    Ian-    he  wanted  to  be  barren  and  bleak,  was  not  always  easy  to  do  so.     He 

of  the  best  exponents  of    The  job  of  the  cameraman  was  to  then  went  on  to  mention  a  picture  of 

n  were  to  exchange,  in    help  the  director  to  tell  the  story,  and  Greg  Toland's  called  "Dead  End,"  in 

pliments   and   ideas   on    a    good    cameraman    was    one    who  which  Greg  lit  the  entire  picture  from 

::tive    spheres.        Major    worked   with   the   director   in   such  behind   the   camera   with   hard   arc 

i  be  remembered  as  the    harmony  that  they  both  knew  what  lighting,    which   appeared   to  throw 

Mrs.  Miniver."    He  had,     they  were  going  to  show  to  the  people  harsh  sunhght  flat  on  to  the  whole  set 

ty,  fled  from  Hollywood    who  would  later  see  the  picture.  This  and  on  to  people's  faces.     This  idea 

>ry  which   accompanied    harmony  between  director  and  cam-  might  not  be  new  nowadays,  but  at 

f  over  of  the  Academy    eraman  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  time  it  caused  a  sensation.  Some 

e  best  picture  of  the  year,    because  the  work  of  one  depended  so  shots  were  extremely  hard  and  were 

was   one   of   the   most    much  on  the  work  of  the  other.  There  not  always  what  might  be  called  good 

Technicolor       photo-    were  many  elements  which  helped  to  photography,   but  the  effect  of  the 

to-day.     They  were  to    make  the  complete  picture,  and  if  picture  as  a  whole  was  one  of  great 

iywood  from  Within,  or    one  failed  the  whole  picture  suffered,  realism.   One  could  feel  the  sun  beatr 

n  between  the  Director        Greg  Toland,  who  would  be  well  ing  down  on  the  slums !     One  could 

leraman.                                known  to  those  present,  was  one  of  almost  smell  them  1    It  was  a  great 

the  most  brilliant  cameramen,  and  contribution  to  the  success   of  the 

ler  opened  by  sa3dng  that    Major  Wyler  said   they  had   made  picture.    There  had,  of  course,  been 

iiofield  asked  him  what  he    many  pictures  together,  but  in  black-  many   similar   instances   where   the 

le  as  his  subject,  he  had    and-white   only  ;       he    himself   had  cameraman  had  played  a  big  part  in 

since  a  Director  and  a    never  made  a  Technicolor  picture  as  it  the  success  of  a  picture,  although  his 

were  to  be  on  the  plat-    was  said  that  his  pictures  were  ex-  contribution   was   not   always   fully 

er,  the  relationship  be-    pensive  enough  in  black-and-white  I  recognised. 

might  be  of  interest,  and     (Laughter).    In  any  case,  it  was  his  He  had  heard  of  laboratories  that 

)e  able  to  take  it  in  turns    view  that  colour  should  be  used  only  had   criticised   Greg  Toland's  work, 

rack"  at  each  other  !   He    when  there  was  a  specific  reason  for  but  he  himself  admired  it  immensely, 

J  had  not  prepared  any    it.   He  mentioned  that  his  studio  was  and  was  looking  forward  to  seeing  a 

intended  to  talk  about    using  16  mm.  "Kodachrome"  nowa-  documentary'  film   on   the   bombing 

ts  as  he  thought  of  them,     days — wliich    appeared    rather     like  of  I^earl  Harbour,  which  Greg  had 

:  he  and  Capt.  Skall  had    the  professional  turning  amateur  !  made  in  Honolulu — he  had  written 

together  in  Hollywood,         C^ing   back   to   Greg   Toland,    he  it,  played  in  it,  directed  it  and  photo- 

3w  doing  so  over  here,     said  that  when  Greg  and  he  started  a  graphed  it!  Because  Greg  had  tackled 

ider  very  different  con-    picture  they  planned  it  out  together  his  work  in  his  own  particular  way, 

first.       Directors    and    stars    nearly  he  was   fully  capable  of  making  a 

ier  went  on  to  say  that    always    did    this,    but    not    usually  picture  by  himself.     He  would,  for 

rays    depended    on    the    director  and  cameraman.     Greg  and  instance,    concern    himself    just    as 

at  great  deal.   In  the  past,     he  would   first   of   all   consider   the  much  over  an  actor  over-acting  as 

ire  had  been  taken,  they    photography  of  the  picture  as  a  whole,  would    the    director — perhaps    more 

the  "rushes"  merely  to    and  in  these  discussions  they  changed  so,  because  he  was  conscious  of  the 

tier  they  were  "good"  or    places — Greg  was  tlie  director,  and  he  picture  as  a  whole. 

'    bnt    nowadays    every    was  working  under  him  in  an  advisory  Major  Wyler  then  said  that  "Holly - 

meramaa    was    a    good    capacity.     Another  thing  that  Greg  wood  from  Within"  was  a  theme  on 

r,  although  the  reverse    did  when  planning  a  film  was  to  take  which  he  could  not  .say  vc*r>{  w^>\n:.^« 
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as  lie  hail  nut  bofu  iluTi*  >.iiui'  Jniu- 
Mo  would  MTV  mill  li  like  tn  ijo  I'.n  k 
ihero  fi>r  a  uliilo.  but  hi'  kiuu  that 
when  hi*  hail  '•jKiit  .i  \r\\  \\i'ik>  ihiTt- 
in  the  •<iin'*hini"  ani.l  -I'ln  hi««  l.iinily 
he  wouKl  I'l-  MTV  uiili.ii^pv  ii  in-  «  onlil 
nul  riTuni  t«'  I'.iis^laiul  iT  •«miu\il;iT«-  a 
hitle  «:.mt  ti'  v\!:iri-  :::i:ii;^  \\rvr 
rvally  li.sj'i'i-ir.iii: 

111-  ll'.f::  .i^kfil  I  .ii't     Sk.i.l  t-'  :ai\«' 
up  liii'  ^:vT\-  .III  i'fp.  :':    'f  tlit-  v.i;!:-.  r.i- 

l\i;">t      >k..li     ri  ::;.:;i-;rl     il.  •*.     :\a' 

» 

Majt.T  ;:.ivl  \vv\\  mtv  >:r.i.iv'.;^  '.-■  liii- 
oanuT.»i:'.i:i      .i:!-:     :..ul     iMr::  vii.-.rlv 
».f^:n:::i::«.:i\i  ':.v  vw tk  ■.  :  Jiri:.  !■  ;.-.r.-: 
Ml*  •AtVi'.J  ::u:".'.i.  ::  ::...*.    l«!.;ii!    .'..-.^ 

■  I        *  ■ 

.i>>k»<.  ..\  it  ».        1..4V..     ..I       ■«<..i      .■: { 

\va>  Mv ■.  n ':  ;••  :.  :\:-  ii  .n,!"*  il:rf(.iA 
re>pi>r.-:':  if  :^-  Mr  ^.■.!v.  v  i- .iii-Avi.  :•  r 
Iii>  i>:>*.   ^r.iv;.:.  :\-^:'.>    i\i:i  :•    ti.v 

:ho   i::rf.:-r   .::•.  .;:    :!.' ::.        lU-    :..i.: 
every  :rn.  >:■■!:..  .-.:.:  vi^  r.".'.:.-;  i ::::•.■  ■•.•- 
he  reir.iirfvi   i->    ..;rry  ■i::    i.i-   ^u-.-."* 
Hut  ihire  \Keri' -tiier  ty;i-  ■■:  urc.i::.- 
>ati'.in    t-r  :■>:..:;:<.     ■.^  :.i  re  ..'.'.  *>"Ih- 

-T^il         ^■.•'     -•■     ^  •        -■■       •-••-,,        >»,.•-■  ♦.■•■•     .'..I 

.".11T--    •"i"-."       ..*■»  «.        •■.-,.«....•.-       .    •   ■  >  '•••,. 

.1T^»»»  •''.Vr-  "■"      ^••■j^  .'       "■  •».         •.'■ 

Tr.er.  ::.iTt.-  -.i.t^  :i.t  :y;-i  ..;  n:. -.:::-.•. - 
Tii'r*.  '.:ki'  ?»I.i'i  M  «:::.  i:..  :::  J  t- 
KutifTiKTk:  %v..Tkvi.  ■.'ki.tTi-  ::.'.■  c^•.:'a- 
eran-.a::  i.aii  jiviurc-  .i-^^icne-i  t. ■  !.":. 
Then  there  m.-.-  a:;^'t^;er  iv.'p.  vviitTv 
I  he  c.initTa::ia:i  "a^i^  ::::■  rrv.i-ii  •>:: 
>akjr->.a]k    .^*ier..<.'  '.1   — j.  >...  .»i'  .«i..x\ 

ture  \v::h  M>^  >  -.1::  :->•  ■  -.*;.  =r:.  ;.? 
h.n.:  jT«..bab;y  ::eM  r  i". i-::  ^n:.    .::.  i 

•  •  •        ' 

%■  ■  -  A 

t^^l't*^  ■»■••''  \T   ,     .?   '.  '■  "*      ■,        •     ■■   '^#-  *'•    •        I         •    ,         - 

41!  bik^*- «      •^c;>    t »ii..\     •       ...«..L    fr..>    4 

C*  A  .  I  mm  m 

iT*'i*»'*\"      I  I-  .    .      "■',;  "^    *      "  \-.     \'**  •  '      •     - 

>har].-i".v»    ■  :.ta     A    v..vi    \\>:.     "i-  ...:.-v 

kj*^        AVb7*M«^        •■•■«^aak         -A.        a  K        »  k        -Vaa  a_a^  a       ..« 

.■        *   W**    »•••"  ■^'"  ■■*  •■•■      a      -a     .        •  •  «.  «   «^  ■  •  .  ^   .  •        . 

Vbllii^a     »■->•-■&■  ft>*a^i-i  •  ■  *ft4^».»«aIV»  a  a        ■ 

•  V-'*  ^-a  ■-,.*-  -  ..  «.  •  >  *^_^ 
^■■Kli              s;.^             •'.>^«>.a4«              aa-        ■*                  *■*          .a..<                  ..             *.         ... 

ft 


j)liiitoi;r.i|ih  .1  tihii  in  whuli  tin-  li-.nl-     thouiili  in   "Cilizf-n  Kane-    t::e 
iiii;    l.iiiv    h.til.    .1^    hi-    kntw.    .1    n«#M'     tirnei  iisml  film  ftrtier  t«»  1 
wliiih   w.i^  'hiililiv   I'lMJ*.   4in(i   .lUii  .1     .nlv.mt.t^e    «*f    It-.v     ■"liorr-tfi' 
l»nu'nt"«k.     Ml-  reineniliiTiil  th.ii  tl.i-      I  he     « anieranian      u-ually 
IiMilmi;  in.m  .tl-i  h.pl  .1  l»fnt  n«j-e.  an'l     t.iirly  \'H\)i  hourN.  a-  he  had 
I'.i-  trittl  t»i  n  iiirnil'tT  wliethtT  liotli     tin- jii'iurr  all  phinr**.-*!  out  in 
ih»-«i-«.  l>i'iu  tlic  •'.'.nil-  M.iv  I'T  n«<t      It     i'fturi-han«l.  ar.*i  iia«i  t'l  have 
v..i^   .1    MTV   irir,<«irl.ii.t    in. ill*  r   tniin     ami    Injht"*   all    rraiiy    m   g-x 
il.i-     •  .:;:i'T.iin.iii ->     •.-■'.iil     «it     \  lew  '      The:  .irti>lt-«  h»i»i  t- •!••:•  in  the  i 
1..i.:l;:!:it        !.:■  k:!v   i.r   Liun-l   th.it     ri««'rii  by  .1  a  m    a^  .-.  rali:  .   tiir 
b"lli    !:'i-i-'«   \\«-:''   I't-r.!    nil    tla-   •».!:!■.»■     aj'   wa-*  j>ut   «»n   .ir:<.!    ::.-n  th 
-lii-.  ^1' f\ii  y.  l.::.^'  'A.i-.ill  r:L;ht  nlidwed     l«i     rc-t      untii 

\:.  ■tliiT  ir..^i.r:.iT.':  :i>ti-r  i-t  lis*-  -t.trted.  'I  h«*  lair.iTanidn 
.  .t:iu  T.iMi.iii  t"  i'l-.'.r  in  u\u\>\  w  »-  !!.♦■  .irrneil  at  alniMt  7  am.  . 
;  «i-':..i'.itv  «•:  V.n-  -x  iv  .ihi.  i:  iIm-  .hnv  t'«r  al-«.i:t  •,♦  a  ti.  Laui 
•  l.Vf  *.' r  v.:-.;:ril  t"  '  xtT*.-*^  I-i.r  in-  M»''ir  W  virr  ].%.•':•  a^ke-J 
>'.»::■  I-  \I.iri»-!a-  1  Mitrsi  ii  nui>'  ifik  .il'.tweil  t«i  maki- .1  i».-a  nv.-re : 
'.-.ki'  tl.!-  M.-.Tlent'  tl.'-  .iu«l:en«  f-  Mt-  ^.iii:  ::..i:  while  :":e  was; 
ex'.'Miii!  I"  -re  h  tl.r  ■  iTr.er.iTr.tn  t- laj^t  Sk.'."i  lu- ha-i  rea'.i.>ec 
^  -I  .-.■A  iv  iTs-::\  th.i;  ;'er>t.n..hty.  :]■.*:     T.tlkip.i:  ^i-  :nu.  h  ar.«ii:i  (irec 

:.«■  :..i<l  I'lTl.aj.^  i;:ven  the  ir:, 
tin:  '.l.rre  V. ere  ni«  •  •iher  irood 
iv.ti'i       I  ii>  •A.i««    •■1'  ■.  •ur>e.  i 
u'-.M    her  .1    i::'- reTi*.  ;  ••:- .i:..':itv    i!.e     *:".e     .i^e     .n;.!    he    i..i.i    work 

Tii.iry  wi.ii  'AiTe  re.t"   .»rt;si* 
•■■l-      .V:r.. •:■.«:  theri   Aere  loe 


i:.I'.-    ■■■:      .•..^..       .1      .     ..r\'      ..       I'll  .iu"»e     1. 

w  ;~  x:..:".  .\i\.  k!.-v::  ;■•  !—  n.ility  :h.i: 
r.t   V..--     -e!i::.^     :  ■  ;::•   •.■a:>'.ii       l!  he 


-..'.        1  f.a:    >    :.>■: 
( »!     ■  ::7-«-.  :;  th«- 


M.iriera-  I  »:eir^  :. 

KA:v.ti\'.n\.x:  ::r.\T-  m  :  ::.f   j-er-.-r  :!::v     ^iTiT      1-  :;y    Wauiii--.   -•aY.j  c 

ver\"  u^e:'ii  w'r.e:;  :::ey  were! 
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.1     ».    -fV  •!     -  a    at'*  »     a  fW..  •'  ...         ft  . 

4«fc'^  Vft  •••^a<k«aa^  aa  .^,..k  a»  -a* 

■         ft  . 

,1  '  ■*..      .V    ..:  -    .:- "...      .     -^     .    . 

:  .  :  .  K       .:   :.         .■   ^t  .:■    :. 

^ftft  ■■  •*  ••  a..  a. 
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V.    ...  :  :  e     :::ii'    Kviii:  Mat-    -wh"  a.*.- p 

:.t     r.".!*::.:     k!;i  "at.       ::i       I\::j'.»ir.d- and 

ri..:hier.  I -I  K.i\.( »     L.-.^:  Jua< 

!   .keti   up  i.\i::.   Cl-ihier  :n 

A  ..  ■■:    ar.ii  -alii  to  h:ni      Ho'. 

l:.:-   :t   ■■■.e:v.   ■:   ;-er««  ■::  r.::v    v..-::  like  :<>  co  to  war.-  "  There 

Iir.e      ar...i  >..•  "ne  had  vOir.e 

..—111        ..I        .\...  l..>t«i .....'..      .*         ,>.  •il     .....*        .3.^..     "  U. 

.: .    ...t    ...ee.*..«.       ^a^ii.  I. ici.u 

■J"  r.:::;  vannor*  ?he:N  while  t: 
:aw  -.  "av.;-  S  ••.'.■  ■  :  '..'.'"a  11  :  -:\  .-r  keep  ■.  r.  the  t.ir*;et  with  a  4 
tA-.lw  ;.  :.V.:rr-  ..  •.-..:     a;.,  rva-  '  ^r- ^     w:::'.e  .•.  turret  gunner  was  wa! 

'.  iT  hi>  ne».k  ■      L.i--chier  . 
:..■...:  'ivAiK-  a  bit  o:  exciienient 
■  ::re-. :: -n  c-r.'.y   the   ^iay  beic 
•a..-.:  \t  v.cTi":  ba.k  ^or.ie  ver\-: 
.%'::  :•.  he  :.-.  k  v\er  ^'ivrraaE 

••     .—       ■-■.•..  i^       •     .'-'■•    i,»    Qui 

....       .     t  .-■.      '.-.-^^ 

*■■*■.        «ft        ^  »•*  a^**. 

i     ■■  •••.'— •■•■t  "...  . •.  *    -■■•"  rhro' 

A>..  «>a.^k*.ft^  "'««  h.««M«|        fclAB^r 

!    7      ■..v-tl"' r.- 

V.z    A    \V    \V..:k::;-  <a:d  th 

..■V...^,  A....         .'..    t.T     .».  ...       £ 

..:..■  r   ::.t    t  \v  r"..e:::    .  :ntroI 

'V*B.  •»••*■  abbVa  mb^  ■«  ft*  VJk  k 

~  :.-.  :-    .^■..:.   M  >.'•  M    rre-.-j 

«      •  a    •  • 

*■...  *••         .ft         »..         4.\.,4i«»^  ^'Xft 

.a  bK     •■•■•*«  -■^-.■B  ^         «■*««»       ■■    m^^ 

m        m  •■•■■•"••fca         •-■•       aw*  •"l.^Vfc.i'i 

-h     .-.   •      %         «..!>...•       .       ...       «.A  ..%        »>  ftl   * 

■ 

~     •■;  ■»,■•■"      '-.St      ■■  ""l-  ' 

.*■'...    r  \\  v.vr  rrv'.ievi  th.it  1 

a.  •>■•■>.«  ^..■^•«a««|ftl^** 

•■  1  * 

■  w-  ■•  »t-a_  «w«         •««■•, fft«l 

.ft    •         ■  ••         ft->L         .ft  .k^  •  •  .«diMft'* 

...r-.-.t-.  r  .»:■..:  '.t.-   ar«ter. 

«    >  ft 

a  r-  . . . .  \. J  r.-\e  .M' 

■  .  -.   :-       --;::      .-..-      ivise 
.:•.    the    -.r.p:    beio 
■.•..-r.v-    t.»^    ::  "a.!?  lounJ 
r.  :    ...ter  the  >,r.;  :  when  th 

■ V  un  the  »*:   l-ieiuusc  tl 
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id  not  work  out  properly. 
OO,  ideas  occurred  to  one 
a  other  cases,  one  ha<l  to 
script  because  it  was 
improve  it  in  some  way. 
imes  the  script  was  so 
>u  could  not  change  one 
)uld  be  spoilt. 
ier  mentioned  that  uhen 
IB.  Miniver"  he  was  for- 
laving  as  producer  Mr. 
nklin,  who  was  a  most 
roducer,  and  a  very  good 
ough  one  might  disagree 
a  script  on  which  he  had 
could  be  certain  that  it 
roughly  thought  out,  and 
;  was  there  by  accident, 
n  known  to  work  on  a 
year  before  he  had  been 
1  with  it.  and  very  often 
group  of  writen;  to  get 
ling  completely  harmon- 
lislied  by  saying  lie  had 
riticism  made  of  a  film 
rture  was  not  very  good, 
:  direction  was  fine."  In 
this  was  a  paradox,  and 
se  at  all.  If  a  thing  was 
n  it  could  not  be  well 
it  wa.s  badly  played  it 
well  dirccteii  ;  and  if  it 
ritten  it  certainly  would 
good.  No  good  director 
a  badly  written  script. 
Id   work   on   it   until   it 

a  question  regarding  the 
for  and  against  arcs, 
aid  that  the  arc  was  not 
le  incandescent  and  the 
s  greater,  although  the 
ssion  wa,s  much  less.  .\ 
d  not  give  any  sensation 
,  whereas  a  3  k.w,  incan- 
d  do  -SO.  He  said  incan- 
s  were  certainly  not  as 
irc  lights. 

:  had  found  anv  wide  use 
;  filters,  Capt.  'Skall  said 
ot  in  general  use,  an<l 
used  a,t  all  in  black-and- 

asked  how  a  really  big 
Also,  could  ('apt.  Skall 
:;   about   surfacc-couteil 

said  that  surface-coated 
lerishable  and  could  not 
try  freely,  althtiufih  they 
■    cent    more    e.tposure. 

difficulty  in  using  them 
He  understood,  how- 

coatiog  had  now  been 
lich  was  more  stable. 
d  to  the  lighting  oi  the 
9t  the  light  level  on  the 
mding  on  what  the  sky 
mid  be.  He  set  tl  up  to 
ti  level  for  the  slowest 
og  ahorts  which  had  to 


be  taken  with  a  short-focus  lens,  then 
he  balanced  the  lighting  and  stopped 
the  lens  down  to  it.  He  therefore  set 
the  level  on  the  backing  first ;  then 
went  to  the  back  of  the  set  and 
worked-in  the  front  lighting  :  then 
when  he  roughed- in  the  set  he 
brought  in  the  stand-ins  and  balanced 
up  the  ligbtii^;  on  them.  Then  he 
called  in  the  principals  (or  a  rehearsal 
and  watched  the  level  against  the 
backing  to  ensure  that  the  lighting 
was  balanced. 

Mr.  McMaster  asked  if  a  director 
found  he  could  not  get  the  required 
atmosphere  in  a  picture  with  the 
artistes  provided,  could  he  report 
this  fact  to  the  priDducer? 

Major  Wylcr  replied  that  such  an 
event  seldom  occurred,  as  the  director 
usually  had  a  say  in  the  matter 
befnrehan<l.  In  some  cases,  it  did 
occur,  however,  as  he  had  met  cer- 
tain directors  who  could  not  get  what 


they  wanted  from  artistes  ;  artistes 
who  could  not  get  what  they  wanted 

from  directors,  and  producers  who 
could  not  get  what  they  wanted  from 
anyone  t    (Laughter), 

;\  member  asked  whether  the 
official  cameraman  did  the  Techni- 
color work  or  whether  they  usually 
had   a   special    Technicolor   camera- 

Capt.  Skall  replied  that  nowailays 
most  cameramen  were  able  to  expose 
"Technicolor"  as  well  as  black-and- 
white,  although  in  the  early  <lays 
there  were  only  a  lew  skilled  "Techni- 
color" workers. 

The  Pre.<ident  closed  the  meeting 
by  saying  that  he  was  sure  that  all 
present  would  join  him  in  thanking 
Major  Wyler,  Capt.  Skall,  and  also 
Capt.  Clothier,  for  a  very  pleasant 
and  entertaining  insight  into  the 
relations  between  Director  and  Cam- 


LESLIE    HOWARD 


MR.  .\.  \V.  \V  ATKINS, 
A.M.I-K.IC,  A.H.l'.S,.  of  Den- 
ham  Studios,  writes  : 

"It  was  in  IILII  that  1  met  l,cslie 
Howard  and  worked  with  him  during 
the  making  of  the  first  talking  film 
that  lie  made  in  this  country,  a  pic- 
ture called  'Service  for  Ladies.' 

"My  immediate  impression  was  of 
a  slim,  boyish,  fair-haired  jiersonality 
radiating  charm,  who  appeared  to 
enfoy  every  moment  of  his  work,  for, 
although  he  had  already  made  some- 
thing of  a  name  for  himself  on  the 
,American  stage  and  screen,  he  was 
completely  unspoiled,  and.  indeed, 
throughout  a  long  anil  valued  friend- 
ship 1  found  that  no  matter  how  great 
his  success  he  rcmaincil  that  same 
delightful  person.  To  work  with  him 
was  sheer  delight,  for,  behind  that 
appearance  of  nonchalance  was  a  very 
active  and  able  brain,  which  could 
always  grasp  things  in  their  right 
order  and  proper  persiiectivc. 

"l.eslic  had  an  aitiazingU  well- 
developed  sense  of  humour  and  a  laugh 
that  was  most  infii-iious.  fin  tho 
()thcr  hand,  4wnvfver.  lie  could  slinw 

trouble; 

self  if  he  thought  Uui 

tribute  towards  their  scjiution. 

"Within  my  oivn  vfars  in  the  Hritish 
lilm  industry  1  have  not  met  any 
other  [x-rsoii  for  iilmm  I  felt  that 
same  affection  and  regard,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  my  opinion  was  shared 
by  every  member  of  the  indu.stry  w-ho 
came  into  close  i«'rsciniil  contail  with 
him.  Hut  don't  Uir  a  niouK'nt  li-t  me 
give  the  impression  lti.it  it  Has  only 
those  who  knew  him  intimalely  who 
had  this  alfectioii  lor  liim,  far  from  it. 


He  had  countless  admirers  through- 
out the  world  whose  only  contact 
with  him  was  to  see  him  on  the  screen 
or  stage,  knowing  that  whenever  thev 
went  to  see  l,eslie  Howard  they  were 
Imiind  to  witness  a  perform  a  nee  and 
interpretation    which    i      '  ' 


tered  h 


other 


his 


as  will 
nderfu! 


"His  loss  is  an  irreparable  one  not 
imlv  to  the  British  lilm  industry,  but 
to  the  world  as  a  whole.  His  contribu- 
tions to  our  own  industry  will  be 
sadly  missed,  for  a  Leslie  Howard  pic- 
ture has  always  been  a  great  con- 
tribution to  our  art.  He  has  left  us 
in  that  informal  way  he  would  have 
wished,  no  applause,  no  curtains  and 
no  last  s[>ci.tlifs,  hut  jiist  an  indelible 
nieiilory  of  a  wliiiilerful  brain  anil 
great  artist  who  departed  at  the 
height  of  his  glon'." 
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WHAT     THE     MINIATURIST 
WOULD    LIKE   AFTER   THE  WAR 

Al  .1  mt-etint:  of  the  Minicttiin*  Camera  (iri»u|i  nf  The  Koyal 
Phoiotzraphic  !>ocietv.  held  »tn   IdiiiKirv  23rd.   1943.  wiih  Dr.  H 
Baine?.  F.R.P.S..    \'ic(-rre>i'.it*nt    in  the  chair,  a  'iiM:u>si«in  t«.Hik 
place  "H    Wh.i:  the  Miniaturist  WnuKi  Like  After  the  War.' 


MK    i:.i\v\    :-lAKKI>    ::.     ;.<.:.- 
ccstc  rr.ir    rv.-.l!'.-     Aar.te-.:.   uere    r.- : 


■      -  •  f 

C^ZTtfT^y     ^  ■'.  T.' .-.'.T.'.T.  t^     rv-iI-Tr"*     "•'k  .'.Iv -. 

had  vtry  .:\\'.k:  '.  .i.-r  :  ::.v  vXjt-r:- 
enced   rt >.':■..  ■-■:r.  :r.fv  jii-t-.tl*.---  :■■  :":.•. 

^1.'^^       *1  •■■■  -^-.••-I*  l^r  •        •"•*■         -•!•  ,^-- 

tu*.  '.^htrrr.i-  ::.v  -.\:r.a  f\j>cr.>c  :7.:«::.t 
have  I'CfrT.  nicrc  ;r. n:.a":ly  dtrvi: :ec  :•• 
pra^ ::.  a.  :n:;  r .  •.  er;em>  :r.  ■ii.--:»:r. 
L'ii:c.r:-r.a:rly.  i":.e  Bnt:>r:  riAr.u- 
zaciurer  Lac  t^akt-n  a  >hC'n-'*:5r.trc 
\iew  C-:  The  mmiaiure  ne'id  la  ;r.c  j-.i-: 
y<iih  ihe  7e?'j::ir.e  disadvan:jet.">  m 
many  way?  >■:.  lar  a>  cc-nstn:*.::-  r..ii 
wcrk  ■^^a^  iToncen^ed. 

Ir.     TTt-'war     ■.:ay>     :hv      Hr::>:: 

ih'.i*^-  ■.>hc'  c:i  noi  :"c.:rvv  ::.  ::.t 
mir.iaiure.  ar.y.viy  jr.«:  ::.  >■.  a:.- 
>aj,d  ^Ve  r.A'.c  :..i  :;.f  :y:v  : 
>ki:it-'.:     "A'  rkir-'.-r.     :r.     *.h>     .    ..:.:rv 

^'iTT^fr'    ■»  —    \  ■     •■'•     - «r  "i    '■  e-    I*  ■  •■  .  -    •  •■ 

wai«JC;An      A.. i^.M^k^'ita.. .....««      «■•..        ^ 

^kM^AAhal  •  »■■  «  ^^■-■'■*a^        ■■■>..         ■  ^BB 

^''•4«i^  *^akav  ■*■•>■-•««»'•-  ..■....«•■  ■■. 

Tf-Jt*'  *■.■-  :'.      ■».-.-      j'r..*r        L'..\      ',  ..'.'     '  • 

minia'-T':    ...ir.tr.-.   ."     :..■»    ..   :■  i**".:.!: 

kTaZC  .  '..V    ri  *•■... T     ■•     ~    *. .      '      .'    '.   .: 

c»u::rt.^^     •  ::.:    .-::::•         -       :    - 

■*i'       ■■«■■■  •■..■  •■         '  ■         k.-k  ■■.-».»•  »    m 

'2^\::    -    ..  .Ti  -   .■■.c\ 

An:*:  I-  :    :-:    -^  ".-■    :  ^     •>   ^  .  • 

r?'.-.  fkt    .  •  .r".^.:"'. "     '.  '. '.r  ■»  "...  . '. .   ■■  ■■.» 
.        ...      .._  ^... ..     .  ._ 

■^■."       ^.*'^.  ■'.»■«  .      .'^■■^ 

..  ■...>  »..^         .       «A    «^  a  ah...  ■••  ■■.■ 

«  ■  ■ 

A'aak-v*  ■■         -h  ... 

'.  TT  r. .  .-. .. 
'  -,  -  1 .-  '•■         :.*.-.    . 


tk-««&ll«\  hl-^  hi. lilt   fl^  i««a*        ''^(I 

:.  t;.:-  i.  ■.;:-.: r\  .jlrr.i  iy  i::it-i  wi'.ii 
l:-:>i-  l-vT  t:.>  At:  n-.u-t  M.triiv  ::.i 
-;.,.rt,-.^v  •.  •  rir^-:-.!.*"*  Hri:>Ii  (.anu-r.i" 
1  :.v  ': ■».•":  ■■*  ::.f  *n"rm.in  ifn'»t—  wrrt- 
vt-ry  ».■•■».:  iniit-i-i  :»ut  tiit-  .i\'.T.tu'i- 
•  fvrr:-.^ir*  ien-  ■.\a>  r.--  SfiTt-r  tr.  i:*  t'ic 
.iverdce  H^:::^i.  Iit."  lii  H«!!yw-««jv! 
•A:.eri-      ti- .^n:.  -.'.      •.•  j'jij'iner.t      w.i- 

.v:>v^  :..-.  :  h.-.-.i  :i  n:  'ni.'!'. '!y  :.t  mrtr^y 
yt.-.»r-     rv.. •.-.--    :::i.y   -.vvrv   ::.f    •ir*. 
Uwr  i.cre.  h-  wevt-r    a:..-.:     .;:it:  r.j  : 

!.i^:i;rt  -.■:  n.  r.r-i-.'..i>>  i-.n-  a,::...;: 
i'.jvir.i:  :he  j:..-j»rv:  -i  a  rv.*^  :i.A.xr 
>.ilc.  .-.ni  ihvrt-  ".vt-rt*  ii-.it  a  "■.;::■.  .:trr.: 

Tl  ■■  "T  *  •*-*■     .1*      t  1^'  *'««^-r"'«i'»"  *T»-'"-k      T. 

•<»ke     »in\t:.ira«:     I'.kf     .i     rc.i'*..  ra.ii  !r 

•      - 

Tr.v  >e.tnd  i-.-ir.:  :  •  ikj-t  -.r.  rrKrai.: 
•A.^^  i:\aZ  :iX  the  iri-i-i-a:  tir:-.-     -Air..; 

•  i'  .       •  ?'  »•       ■  ■•  r^^^^    ■-  **      ■  ^        ,    ,  •        "^^   ,.  w*  .  m  %        ws  ^  •   •*  ^^^ 

■.>vre     ::.:■;:•':»'>       ■:      :.:»:;  !v--k:!lv  ; 

•"''  ^     "'    -.  "^  '   ■  ^   T"  ^  tC"      •*■»■    "*  .  ■»"    •"••■>.  .^»  •  •- 

.ir.d     lii-li.aTr     ;  rv  >:.i;     .;; '.'jr..*.;:- 

.  .a 

>...-.    ..1|  ■.      ..        k     ■.   -       1    >  »*....  1    ..      .    . 

7'.-j-;r"-j     :  z     ','..:■     r  :.f*'.       ..r.'.-.r.i- 
il.crv:   rv     w.-:.   ::  •         .:     v..-      •.  vt 

tlatTi      "-^     ■..     .     "  t       .     ..T'.  ..*     T'"'  7'.      ir        '. 

■.;<:..>  •>?L:.!r  .    .:.  .  ::    .-.;  i  :r;    ■..-...- 
* .       yr  \  .   \  .  :    :'•     •■  .-.^  ^  ■  ■      .-  -  j:: 
.'»..:,.-.  1  .V     •»     .    .   ■       .    .■■  :     ":    ::         : 


...     t    -  ■      .  .    ■ 


ill  lI»^-  j»rfi\:rr.ity  to  tb 
'*\\ii-  h  miijh^  t*  miORve: 
undi->iral'it.-.  J  r.e -^eivarate 
m.ixiy  jtlvaniace-  It  one 
jnti-ri  hant:e<ir-it'  ier.^.e>. 
naZT(.•\^  ai.t.e;-tar«-  r  angle  ol 
itw  !!•.  It-n^  ua-*  'j-.-iTe  diiie 
t:;rft  ».:  ihf  meter.  The  cu 
the  iiuilt-in  exj»».'~urt:  met 
\>:ry  k«>.«1  ^i^hr.g  ■«??£& 
ur.initiatfii     li-.it    12   jraciu 

NuIxkV  ar.d  \.'.'n^t>'^-«^ic-^  and 
tr.e  :'jr:ht-r  di.<»<sdvar.:a2e  li 
rru'.vr  k:- 't    ut  of  f.r  ler ::  vi-a* 
:  >  ]  art   uith    thv   ■.  tn^ra 
n;t tvr  w.i"  :t-;ni  rt-j-aireii 

'Ah;.  ^  ':.'.■  z.'.-i  izi  zr.ir.d 

\*:.i:n  .i  iarcr  r.umber  • 
•A.inted  :i:rrrt  .head?.  Bui 
many  -XtaMon?  m  attua]  pn 
.•ric  like'.y  ti  g.^ir.  an  adva 
r-cint  :i":  *.r  : .-  >.ive  a  :ew  ■^i.cr 
^'iii'iT.c  .  :i  ■:  .t  irn.>  -  The 
:h>  ^i.l:::-..r..il  ^:n:I'".:ncat^c 

::.e  ::tr.'.->::y  ■.•:  ruTMini  th 
ti.v  ^.* IT. via  nij.h  TTiorc  >tro 
I::  w  .-r.^lu-io::.  hr  >aid  :h 
y.^  t  thir-k  thvre  'A\a-  any  or 
^.arr.rra  tvhi^.^a  uiiuld  ^'.i::  ei 
iie  \^a>.  pcrsi^nally,  he  :avc 
:y;^  c:  ^^.TTitTA  w'r.wh  star 
>-.n:Le:hir.i:  >:m;-le  ^ad  T 
add::i«.'T"-al  pan>  could  t«e 
ar.i  -A  .-.en  rex:uirei 

■ 

t.  .  1  'NE!.  W.  ^v.v..:■^•  said 

:■  ".IcAinc  p -iv.x^  uere  t 
>  ."■^*^:ie^5^ir  \*  .rkine  experi 
':»•  :h  :r.v  !.e:,i  .-ir.d  Con  tax 

-  ■"  *^      ^^  ^  ■   ^ JV  *  *  1  .         i**l  *■ 


Kii:rrt 


\: 


v.irr.rrd««   h.id   i"-   ■*;'»c-. lal  t> 
: .  t-     : :  J  ■  ■  i-  ^ :: :     : : .  t     i  deal 
.T-.     :  r.tv.cv  r.r.  Ivr*    :he  ?t 

•*■••••      .T       ■      •••■  —  ,.-■    •     ^"  J*"*    •       Vk   1% 

■.:?':      *       .■^    '.'■*'•;!■.•  >«"^    frt! 

T.'.'.  ■.vr>  ■  ■ -.  7i  .  !'. . emt""-  t 
r.".  .tr  '  ■.:.•.-  iiktr.^  A-hile 
:.'.     :.:..     T.-.r.Ci     ■'^     jen.'^es 

■  .  ■..■■■  ..^aa         .*         a.^*^         !■•  ^. 

".■"■■  *  ■    ■■         ■!"■*.  ■.•"    .  • "  ■        1 

■  '        -..-  .1...  .^a*.  ...^kJV  1 

i.r    ;  ..7: ..  .\    '.v.!*    i  »;'j     !'»' 
:  .".:   ■".  :t  \%..-     :"  '.'.\  ««Ti.i!i  • 

,  T'.'.T •""*.".  '       ''''.        »   ■    •■■f| 

■  --.**  •-     .  -■-...  ■  I  •    • 

-   a".     I       *.".'»  *.     .*T1   ;7il.:icr  t 

-      .  ,     w  •    ..    ^     ..         •     ■      a      '    ■       -,V        "i"  ■  ■        *■     iV 

...  ^  .."■  ji..r.  '.  * Tif  ijami 
■  .-. : : ..  r.  r./; t  r  re j  u :re/.  rat 
-     : :     '.   :  >v  u-:ni;  : : :  .ense 

■        .  ■   k  *^   iB         --a       '•■•J.i       .« 

.»  ••kw.^aa.aVlJal 

•.:.  .r-r   ..v'uid    ":^r   :  .-n/r-: 

. .  ■.  X    «  •    ......    t  i  i 

:.      ■ .-  -  -  ^    V  .■-"■".  .-•     "•■ ,  _    L     •   . 

.-•.■  >  ."  n.m  in  .i.ty.;i*'t 
'.'.'.  .w->?  Ol  a  £ram£.  ua»  mc 
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t.    This  entailed  the  focal  plane  ^vidth  of  slit  and  the  spring  tension  change  it,  and  hoped  that  by  running 

atter  working  slightly  further  from  remained     up     to     standard.       All  as  fast  as  one  could   for  a  certain 

I  film,   with   a  consequent  slight  springs  had  to  be  tested  for  resilience  distance    one    would    just    get    the 

I  of  efficiency.     With  good  design  or  torsion.     Lens  flanges  had  to  be  object  in  the  frame. 

1    precision    workmanship,    how-  tested  for  parallelism  with  the  plane  He  quite   agreed   with   the   split- 

r,  this  loss  should  be  very  small,  of  the  film,  with  the  aid  of  a  colli-  field  method  of  focusing.    This  was  a 

iiould     the    focal   plane    shutter  meter.    These  were  just  a  few  of  the  very    strong    point.      He    was    also 

Ic  horizontally  or  vertically  ?    If  things  to  be  tested  in  addition  to  the  greatly  in  favour  of  the  removeable 

:liro-flash      work     was      to      be  testing  of  the  materials.     Working  back,    which    gave    one    the   oppor- 

ired,  then  the  vertical  type  was  limits  of  0.0005  inches  were  called  tunity  of  changing  the  film  in  the 

e  preferred,  as  the  time  of  travel  for  in  places.  dark  and  of  doing  all  sorts  of  things 

shorter,   and  it  was,   therefore.  As  regards  lenses,  he  thought  that  which  it  was  convenient  to  do.     On 

*ir  to  synchronise  with  the  peak  British  lenses,  after  the  war,  would  be  the  other  hand,  if  one  was  in  Egypt, 

r»e  flash.     Reloadable  metal  film  found  to  compare  with  the  very  best  and  countries  like  that,  the  use  of  a 

9*1168  were  most  desirable.     With  products  of  Germany.     The  question  camera    with     a    removeable    back 

B     there     was     less    chance    of  of  the  coating  of  the  interior  surfaces  might     be     almost     impossible,    on 

tched    films,    and    again,    many  of    lenses    to    stop    reflection    was  account  of  the  infiltration  of  sand  or 

s  liked  to  load  their  own  cassettes  another  point  to  be  considered.  dust  into  the  working  parts  of  the 

L   bulk  supply.    The  Contax  t^-pe  The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  it  camera.     Elsewhere,  where  this  was 

he  thought,  a  slight  advantage  would  be  virtually  impossible  for  one  not  a  difficulty,  he  thought  that  the 

the  Leica  type  in  design.  manufacturing    firm    to    produce    a  removeable  back  had  it  every  time. 

^iw  shutter  speeds  to  one  second  camera    having    all    the     desirable  Mr.    Solly    said    that   one   point 

k    desirable.     A  maximum  speed  qualities,  because  patent  difficulties  which     Colonel     Symon     had     not 

Ly  1,000    second    should    be    fast  would  be  in  the  way.  mentioned  was  the  noise  made  by 

i^h.      The   front   flanges   of   the  Wing    -    Commander      Bellairs  some  of  the  focal  plane  shutters.     If 

rchangeable     lenses     should,     if  agreed    with    Mr.    Harris    that    the  one    was    taking    photographs    in    a 

ible,  all  be  of  the  same  size,  or,  at  turret  head  was  usually  a  useless  and  theatre,    this  noise    might    be    very 

b,  of  two  sizes,  to  permit  of  rapid  cumbersome  article,  but  he  thought  disconcerting.     If  the  shutter  could 

easy  fitting  of  lens  hoods  and  there  was  room   for  an  alternative  be  cushioned  in  some  way  it  would 

exited  filters.  choice  between  the  ordinary  remove-  be  a  great  advantage, 

d    pass    from    cameras,    another  able  head  and  a  turret  head  in  the  Mr.    Stillbrook    had    found   the 

CAble    thing   was   a   really   good  case  of  cameras  for  the  use  of  Press  Leica,  without  a  carrying  case,  too 

i^-built  precision   enlarger.      If  photographers,    who    might    find    a  small  to  get  hold  of  comfortably, 

'^^as  to  take  larger  negatives  than  turret  head  desirable.    Again,  a  man  Mr.    Harris   said  that  he  would 

Qxn.,  the  Leica  Eocomat  II  or  the  going  in  for  scientific  exploration  or  like  to  hear  the  views  of  members  on 

LcLk  precision  enlarger  were   the  nature  work  might,  on  occasion,  find  the  question  of  the  loading  of  film 

bm  of  instrument  required.     For  a  use  for  it.     He,  himself,  had  found  and     the     number     of     exposures, 

cun.  only,  the  Focomat  1  met  the  when  trying  to  photograph,  more  or  desirable,  whether,  say,  36,  18  or  12. 

i«       Provision     for     tilting     the  less  successfully,  wild  animals,  that  He  believed,  personally,  that  after  the 

stives  was  desirable  for  the  better  it  was  necessary  to  change  the  lens  a  war  there  would  be  a  great  increase 

lection  of  verticals  ;     to  tilt  the  great  deal  more  quickly  than  in  the  in  popularity  of  the  camera  with  an 

Br  holder  only  was  not  sufficient,  ordinary  way.    As  it  was,  one  did  not  l8-exposure  loading. 

good  mechanical  timer  was 
kher  need.  The  Baeuerle  and 
tine  type  12,  giving  exposures  of 

^^nndX^'^^-sLTdTt- "ej;  RUSSIAN    WAR    FILMS 

»iids,  by   seconds,    was   an   ideal 

e.    He  saw  no  reason  why  a  timer  "The  documentary,  scientific  and  ture  Engineers.   He  continues  :  "More 

this  should  not  be  made  by  a  military  films  produced  in  the  i<tudios  than  a  million  feet  of  documentary 

iish  firm,      l-irms  manufacturing  of    U.S.S.R.    have   one  basic,   main  film  have  been  taken  by  our  camera- 

Cloping  tanks  might,  he  thought,  purpose — to  show  the  Soviet  people  men    from    the    time    the    Hitlerite 

aider  the  production  of  a  35  mm.  themselves,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  hordes    suddenly    attacked     our 

al-groove  tank,  loading  from  the  as   well,   how   the   Soviet   citizen   is  country. 

kre     like     the    Leitz     darkroom-  living  and  fighting ;  how  as  the  result  ,,.^           ..              nwr^io 

aingtank.     There  were  a  number  of  the  war  factories  and  plants  have  ^'[^'"'^''i^I'^^^TT^^^^^^^^ 

advantages  in  favour  of  this  tvpe.  been   established   in   new   localities  ;  ^^^,  ''^'^''^'^^^^^t    i         h T kL  nnn 

2je  field  for  auxiliary  apparatus  how   the    tempo   of   production    has  ^^"t^^^^^made      TlLTfilmf^^ 

be  used  m  conjunction  with  the  increased:    and  how  the  people  have  t^riol  sX^Ts    ^u^^^^ 

toture  camera,   such  as  copymg  contributed  and  sacrificed  to  hasten  J^f"^"^   f^l^^i^cr"    o«^.„^?r^^ 

Tces.      microscope     attachments,  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.  And,  despite  history,  technology,  agriculture  and 

,.  was  very  large,   but  real  pre-  the  exigencies  and  demands  of  war,  mmtary  tactics. 

on  work  was  called   for  if  they  cultural,    educational    and    scientific  "The     People's    Commissariat    of 

re  to  be  satisfactory.  films    continue    to    be    produced  in  Education  has  a  cinema  department 

To  produce  a  really  good  preci.sion  greater  numbers  than  before.     The  that   has   approximately   20,000    16 

nera  called  for  a  very  big  expen-  war  has  not  hindered  or  stopped  the  mm.  projectors,  which  are  furnished 

ure  on  plant,  jigs,  fixtures,  tools,  cultural    growth    of    the    country,"  for  lectures  to  the  high  schools  upon 

iges  and  testing  instruments  of  the  writes  G.   L  Iraky,  in  an  article  on  request.    Many  of  our  technical  and 

liest  class.     For  instance,  in  the  "The    Documentar\-,    Scientific   and  educational  films  are  so  effective  that 

le  of  the  I^ica,  the  shutters  were  Military  Films  of  llic  Soviet  Union,"  they  enable  us  to  teach  our  people 

fcomatically    wound    and    released  in  the  December,  1942,  issue  of  the  without    the    actual    presence    of    a 

000  times  to  make  sure  that  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Motion  Pic-  eacher." 
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Prism  and  Lens   Making.     By 

F.  Twyman.    London  :  Adam  Hilger. 
Ltd.     PriLe  15-* 

One  of  the  ptvulKiritit".  uf  tht- 
optician's  an  i-s  th.it  ui-rk  ft  hitrh 
accuracy  can  be  pfi-duteii  uith 
pnmitive  e*.iuipn:o:it.  It  is  'juiie 
posaible.  tor  in-r.ir*-.*'  :-^  vr- .du<-e  a 
mirror  for  a  <r.\..\\\  .'.-'^.v-'n-.^mwA 
telescojH?  with  ::ttle  :::'"'re  than,  crinii- 
ing  and  p«ni>r.:nk:  ni.iterLa'.'.  twr. 
pieces  of  ula^s.  ■  ne  ■>!  '.vliif,>i  lt.'..onie> 
the  mirror,  and  a  p.  ■<:  t  •  hi.-ld  the 
glass.  There  is  i::-.ir:-r.l.  a  rr.onti-.-n  in 
Mr.  TuATT.ar.-  br^ik  --i  t;:e  rlonkmt: 
iron'"  with  whiijh  thr  >urface  vt  a 
piece  of  gla.^s  may  be  riaked  r^ Highly 
to  the  cur\-ature  re';i::re-i  -a  te».:i- 
nique  dating:  L\i- k  :■  l'.i'a-:i:thic 
times!  The  rca-.-r.  i-r  :hi-«  i^e^^i:- 
liarit^'  of  optical  -A-.-rk  i>  that  if  tuv» 
surfaces  are  ^ound  t<.>?eth«ir  until 
they  fit  all  over,  they  arc  Ixjuml  tM 
finish  up  vriih  an  a«. curate  rial  or 
spherical  form  I'-'li-h.ing  l>  carried 
out,  usually,  with  a  piti h-ci>vered 
tool,  pitch  having  the  property  uf 
keeping  its  form  again^t  quickly 
acting  forces,  but  yielding  continu- 
ously under  steady  forces,  so  that  the 
polishing  tool  maintains  the  ^ame 
.shape  as  the  glass  Iwing  p«3li>hed. 
By  such  mean<  >pherical  surfaces  can 
be  made  with  local  hill>  and  dales  no 
more  than  a  millii^nth  t>i  an  inch  in 
height  or  depth. 

Mr.  Tw\-man  i^^  managing  dire,  lor 
of  Adam  Hilger.  I-td  .  a  tirm  worLi 
famous  fi^r  it.s  «.cifntirii.  in-tnimon:- 
What  IS  prob.iMy  nft  so  well  kn'.'wn 
is  that  thi>  lirm  ha>  also  been  very 
successful  in  ma.-^s  pri>iluv;ing  optica'. 
components.  Its  ortorts  m  t'l:- 
direction  durinir  the  1'.U4-IJ«I^  -»\.ir 
were  of  great  imp«>rtan'.e.  M.t^- 
production  cannot,  if  cour-^e.  be 
carried  out  with  primitive  eiiuipmer.t 
and  Mr.  Twyman  piayol  a  leailmc 
part  in  devising  machnierv  ,jpable  .'•! 
giving  accurals  ma*.^  j^roi!-.i.t:-in 

Mr.  Twyman  >.  liierejVrr  wol! 
qua  lined  ti^  wr::-.-  «-n  pn>r:'.  imi  irn- 
making.  Th-  ">H.-k  i.c  :i.,«.  written  i- 
mo-ii  mtiTo^tin^.  aii-i  .i  pi'iot-.'cr.-.i-i'.or 
whc-  ha^  .;:iy  ir.trrvt  in  tiit-  'Aav 
len-:-  ..re  rrui'l^r  .••v.y.  :;.t  Vo  rcterrn.: 
t'-^  :  more  ai;tl..rit.iti\e  -^■u^^v  ..  : 
in:  :  ma  lion.      T;".e 
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editmn  most  attention  i^  paid  ti> 
those  methods  of  whii.h  the  author 
h.i-  per-jonal  kn-nv ledge,  he  al-^^j  hope> 
that  ».»thor-i  will  di"M.i.-i«^  their  meihixls 
>o  that  "a  reliabk'  and  -.omplete 
text  miglit  in  that  way  Ivcome  avail- 
.-.Me.  ■aIucI:  woiiKl  raL-^e  opticians  to  a 
level  i.>f  priiri«.ien\.y  n«-'t  attained  in 
(ur  yener.iti-ni.  If  tlii«;  shi»uld  be 
p«  ■^•'iMt'.  It  would  perhaps  be  l1>  wt-ll 
to  cive  ti  little  more  attenti«  -n  to  the 
more  tiiOi.'retiCal  part?  ijf  the  >ubjev.t. 
Mi..h  a^  the  eite»-t  '•i  pre^^ure  and 
VfKxity  on  irindini:  and  {xr-Iishim?. 
and  the  attainment  ••1  motion <  lead- 
ing to  equal  rate-  oi  working  all  over 
the  >urfacf  of  the  cUiSs.  Si^me 
inft.irmation  oi  t':'.i'«  tyi»e  ha<  already 
{■cen  puMi-hed 

Mear.x'k  hile.  there  must  be  many  m 
the  mu«.h  expaiuled  opti^^.il  indu>try 
uho  VkiW  W  irr.iiefiil  u^t  •'O  full  an-i 
practical  a  description. 

K.  W.  H.  Selwvn. 

The  American  Annual  of  Pho 
tography.  1943.  Kdited  by  1\  R. 
Traprie.  F.R.P.S..  and  Franklin 
1.    Jordan.    T.R  P.S.      Publishevl   by 

American  Fhoti\irraphic  i\ib!ishinc 
Co..  BiJ'^ton.  Lon«lon  .Vgt-nt-  :  Sand>. 
Hunter  and  Ci\  IVdr'ord  Street. 
W.C  IV 

The  tifty-seventh  volume  of  th.is 
we'll -known  annual  presents  the  for- 
m.er  well-known  feature^  ex  ept  that 
t!ie  ci->mmentar\-  on  th.e  picture-;  thi- 
ye  if  i^  by  Mr.  Jordan.  a««  ir.'ury  t."«  an 
eye  h;»-  cii!niH.*!lod  Mr  I'r.-prie  to 
-i;-0Tivi  ^KTiie  time  in  h.»^p::.i!  A'!  h.i- 
riKtiiV  rri'-n.i--  \\\\\  learn  t^.>  -Aith 
rei:ret.  .-.nd  wi-ih   Ivitti  a  -peedv  j.n'.i 

■-'»»•. 'itr.t    it-.  <'\t.i\. 

T:'.e  liter.! ry  ;\irt  •".  ihv  ':c-.  k  .cn- 
-i-*!^  oi  ab-.-iiit  t\Kenty  arti;!?'-  ileiiiiii: 
w!t::    .1    v.-.Tiety    .^t    sii'i'-evt-     :r..-'.r.!y 

•  1  ■'..»«,-;  i        ■  •■,«it»  . '  t  rji-r     t   ,      J  "     !.:i»^.'>    n» 

pl'.-.^t  vr.ii'hvr-*        I'er-'i^n.r.'.y     I    :\rA 

Mr      I'r.ipnr -1     re:r.i:-.:<Cf:t-.o-'        IV.  - 

....  . 
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will  form  an  item  of  interest  to 
t.>in«.cinet.l  with  photogr;iphic  ej 
tion<.        .\s    pre\nously    noted, 
tendency  is  for  former  champions 
become  less  prolific,  and  to  be 
planted  by  newcomers,  who  in  ti 
will  no  doubt  disappear  to  give  pi 
to   others.       War    conditions  can 
(.ireat  Britain  to  make  a  ver\* 
-howing.    We  are  credited  uith 
>even    exhibitors    last  year,  amc 
whom  not  even  Alex  Keighley 
Tb.e    volume    demonstrates 
«.Iearly  that  war  restrictions  ha\'ei 
yet   atiected    L"nited   States  pul 
tions  to  any  noticeable  extent. 

J    D.  Johnston. 

Report   of  Proceedings  <tf 
17th  Conference  of  ASLIB,  IMt 

Publi.-hed  by  A.S.L.I.B..  31,  M 
Strrt't.  London.  W.C.I.    I*rice6s. 

The  As.-'ixiation  of  Special  Ubrff- 
ie-i  and  IntVirmatiun  Bureaux.  nBff 
-.^  well  known  under  the  iaitiik 
A  ^.l..I.B..  miiiht  well  be  considend 
a>  one  i.^f  the  m'-ist  valuable  indices  of 
the  level  of  our  ciWlisation.  ThtfB 
».an  be  no  .single  person  of 
intellectual  attainment  in  thelandtol 
whom  A.S.L.l.B.  is  unknown. 
i>  no  organised  research  body  in  I 
Science  or  Technology  that  has  vA 
thankfully  made  use  of  .\.S.L.IJf 
in  the  furtherance  of  its  work.  Tbit, 
th.e  A>stxiation  should  have 
to  mention  tliat  its  ser\'ices 
been  restrained  by  the  usual 
public  and  official  disregard 
information  ser\ices  and  by  the 
AS  L  I  B.  anxiety— ^lack  of  money. 
is  at  once  a  scandal  and  a  wi 
Ot  the  papers  read  before  this 
fere  nee.  photographers  will  na 
turn  to  that  by  Mr.  E.  Lancast0>- 
Jo:te>.  the  Keeper  of  the  Scii 
i,ibrar\-.  on  Microfilms  in  Libraria' 
yet  there  is  not  one  of  the  nine  pa] 
:-uMi-ho..i  that  i-s  not  of  p 
ir.tere>t  .it  the  present  time.  Two 
theni  are  worthy  of  special  mentJoo- 
Trairiing  \n  the  I'se  of  Libraries  fi 
l\-.rt  ot  the  School  Curriculum,"  ^ 
CM  C  Oslx^me.  and  "  Instruction 
i:;  l.:brar\-  Use  :  A  Needed  AdditioB 
t."  the  I'niversity  Curriculum."  jjy 
l'r.!e>-orR  S  Mutton.  The  librarian 
o:  .i-y  library,  any  senior  researA 
.  r  -c:c::tinc  \\orker.  and  any  teacher 
.  :  >.!cri.e  will  testify  to  the  urgent 
:*.«.'.  :.T  such  training  and  instnc- 
ti .;-.  w.d  ever\-  intelligent  member <rf 
tr.e  rubii:  has  that  same  necessity 
.iriver.  home  by  such  items  as  the 
l^  1^  <.  Brains  trust  and  its  increasr 
ir.i;!y  r.umerous  cop\"ists. 

;:-.:>  ropv^rt  should  be  studied  in 
/.■.■:  il  bv  all  who  recognise  what  an 
::.  >:v:i>.iMe  part  .\.S.L.LB.  pla>"S 
i::  tiic  distribution  and  co-ordinatioi 
•:!  >;vc;al  m formation. 

H.  W.  Greenwood- 
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Photo  Tricks.  By  Edwin 

1  edition.  The  Focal  Press, 

nd    New    York.        Price 

t. 

lis  book  first  appeared  in 
1940,  attention  was  drawn 
y  valuable  hints  and  ideas 
i.  The  passage  of  time  has 
reduced  its  value  in  this 
and  the  appearance  of  a 
.tion  may  well  provide  a 
those  who  overlooked  it  the 
0  now  add  it  to  their  book- 
i  brimful  of  ideas  and  sug- 
vering  so  wide  a  field  that 
ult  to  think  that  anyone 
id  it  interesting  and  valu- 

matter  what  particular 
lis  photographic  activities 
a  book  that  should  not  only 
r  reference,  but  frequently 

and  carefully  studied  for 
f  the  beaten  track. 

H.  W.  Greenwood. 

nplete  Projectionist.  By 

i  Cricks.  F.R.P.S.  Edited 

Benson.    3rd  edition,  with 

tary  chapters.    Kinemato- 

Dlications,    Ltd.,    London, 

ice  8s.  Id.,  post  free  from 

ress. 

rd  edition  of  a  deservedly 
a.nual  for  the  kine  projec- 
i  undergone  a  thorough 
luch  new  material  has  been 
hroughout  the  book,  in 
new  chapters  in  tungsten 
urge  lamps,  stereophony, 
>jection  and  sub-standard 
the  projectionist  the  book 
y,  it  is  also  a  very  valuable 
in  to  kinematography  from 
;ion  point  of  view,  and  a 
formation  on  all  subjects 
to  those  who  like  to  have  a 
book  dealing  with  the 
:de  of  a  subject.  Incident- 
jxtremely  cheap  for  these 
H.  W.  Greenwood. 

'oducts    for    Industrial 

ms      of      X-rays      and 

Gamma  rays. 

his  title,  Messrs.  11  ford, 
ave  issued  a  most  useful 
o  one  in  the  engineering  or 
al  industries  is  in  any 
o  the  value  and  the  very 
;>lications  of  X-ray  and 
r  testing,  nor  is  it  in  any 
;  the  very  rapid  develop- 
ts  non-destructive  method 
las  called  for  a  variety  of 
suitable  for  the  many 
istings,  forgings  and  other 
letaJ  components  that  in- 
.  war  alike  call  for.  The 
this  latest  Ilford  booklet 


is  to  discuss  this  need  for  special 
materials,  and  to  indicate  how  it  has 
been  met  by  Ilford  X-ray  films  and 
papers,  intensifying  screens  and 
chemicals.  There  is  much  valuable 
information,  in  particular  the  curves 
indicating  the  effect  of  .screens  on  the 
speed  and  gradation  of  Tlford  films, 
characteristics  of  X-ray  paper  com- 
pared with  film  and  the  time-tem- 
perature curve  for  Ilford  developers. 
No  X-ray  technician  should  be  with- 
out a  copy  of  this  booklet. 

H.  W.  (Greenwood. 


Photography     as     an      Aid      to 

Scientific    Work. 

The  appearance  of  the  Seventh 
Edition  of  thLs  Ilford  Booklet  is  a 
matter  upon  which  Messrs.  Ilford 
Limited  may  well  be  congratulated. 
Scientific  workers  are  rarely  in  a 
position  to  determine  off-hand  the 
exact  material  which  will  best  serve 
there  purpose  to  some  definite  end. 
Years  ago  Ilford  Limited  produced 
in  the  First  Edition  of  this  booklet, 
a  general  guide  which  lias  proved  of 
real  service  to  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  workers.  This  revised 
edition  contains  vastly  more  inform- 
ation than  was  available  in  earlier 
days,  in  particular  the  section  (p.  2) 
on  Photographic  Requirements  com- 
mon to  all  Scientific  Work,  and  in  the 
extended  and  very  full  details  of 
Ilford  Products  for  Recording  Instru- 
ments (pp.  11-15).  No  laboratory 
should  be  without  a  copy  of  this  most 
useful  compendium. 

H.  \V.  Greenwood. 


Reprints 

Amateur  Photomicrography.  By 
Alan  Jackson,  B.Sc.,  A.I.C.  Second 
edition.    7s.  6d. 

Making  Colour  Prints.  By  Jack 
H.Coote,  F.R.P.S.    Fifth  edition.    6s. 

Enlarging.  By  Dr.  C.  I.  Jacob- 
son.   Third  edition.   9s.  6d. 

Lighting  for  Photography.  By 
\V.  Nurnberg.  F.R.P.S.  Third 
edition.  1 2s. 

My  Way  With  the  Miniature. 
By  I^ncelot  Vining.  F.R.P.S.  Third 
e(lition.    13s.  6d. 

.All  About  Better  Prints.  By 
F.  W.  h'rerk.  Eleventh  to  fifteenth 
thousand.    Is.  6d. 

All  About  Copying.  By.  H.  W. 
Greenwood.  Eleventh  to  fifteenth 
thousand.    Is.  6d. 

All  About  Daylight  Indoors. 
By  Hugo  van  Wadenoyen,  F.R.P.S. 
Eleventh  to  fifteenth  thousand. 
Is.  6d. 

All  About  Filters.  By  Dr.  C.  I. 
Jacobson.  Twenty-first  to  twenty- 
fifth  thousand.    Is.  6d. 

All  About  Focussing,  By  F.  W. 
I'rerk.  Sixteenth  to  twentieth  thou- 
sand.   Is.  6d. 

All  About  the  Right  Moment. 
By  Alex.  Strasser,  F.R.P.S.  Eleventh 
to  fifteenth  thousand.    Is.  6d. 

All  About  Tracing  Troubles. 
By  A.  Merry  weather.  Eleventh  to 
fifteenth  thousand.    Is.  6d. 

All  the  above  new  editions  have 
been  recently  issued  by  The  Focal 
Press,  Ltd.,  31,  Fitzroy  Square, 
I^ndon,  WM.  The  last  seven  titles 
are  handy  pocket  text  books  in  the 
popular  New  Photo  Guide  series. 


OBITUARIES 


J.  B.  Portway,  Senr. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
have  to  record  the  death  on  May  oth 
this  year,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  87.  of 
Mr.  J.  Bernard  Port  way  (Senior),  of 
Ealing,  who  became  a  Member  of  The 
Royal  Photographic  Society  in  1909, 
and  was  elected  a  l-'ellow  in  1919. 

Those  of  us  who  liave  been  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  Pictorial 
Photography  will  remember  that  it 
was  he,  in  association  with  Bertram 
Cox,  J.  Dudley  Johnston,  T.  H.  B. 
Scott,  F.  C.  Tilney  and  others,  who 
were  mainly  responsible  for  the  in- 
auguration of  the  F'ictorial  Group  of 
the  Society. 

As  a  Alember  of  the  Ealing  Photo- 
graphic Society,  which  he  joined  in 
1903,  and  later  on  held  for  many 
years  the  office  of  its  Treasurer,  he 
acted  as  its  representative  on  the 
late  Affiliation  of  Photographic  Soci- 
eties, and  many  of  its  Committees. 

Portway's  pictorial  work  was 
chiefly   landscape,    and   always   dis< 


tinguished  for  its  depth  of  feeling  and 
the  quiet  sentiment  it  conveyed. 

Although  it  is  some  years  since  he 
took  any  active  part  in  the  world  of 
Photography,  his  contribution  there- 
to will  always  remain  in  our  memories 

G.  C.  Weston. 

Harold  Wood 

It  is  \N'ith  mucli  regret  that  we  have 
to  record  the  death  of  .Mr.  Harold 
Wood,  which  took  place  on  June  2nd. 

Mr.  Wood  joined  the  Metropolitan 
V'ickers  Electrical  Company  as  far 
back  as  1913,  but  left  for  war  service 
in  1915.  He  came  back  to  the 
Publicity  Department  in  1919.  He 
left  the  company  in  1921,  but 
rejoined  it  in  1928.  He  never  spared 
himself  in  carrying  out  his  work  and 
was  available  at  all  times,  whether 
personally  convenient  to  him  or  not, 
when  circumstances  demanded. 

He  joine<i  The  Royal  Photographic 
Society  in  1938  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Associateship  in  the  same  year. 
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ITEMS    OF   INTEREST 

FROM      VARIOUS     QUARTERS 


Most   important   of  all,    it   would    housekeeper's  quarters,  erected 


that  the  Societv  was  unable  to  • 
out  such  a  programme  when 
lease  of  its  Russell  Square  pra 
expired  in  1930,  and  it  was  oblig 
compromise  with  the  acquisitic 
its  present  headquarters. 

In  view  of  the  increase  in  its  i 

I'm?    D  DC     vftrvfnimcuTD  bership,  the  Society  is  rapidly 

THE   R.P.S.   MEMBERSHIP  growing  these  premises.     A  boil 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  junior  members  and  life  composition  erected  to  designs  especially 
factor  which  fmrrrgcfl  from  the  Annual  fees.  It  may  be  a.ssumed  that  before  pared  to  provide  the  Society  wtl 
Kep<jrt  of  the  Council  of  the  K.P.S.  the  present  limit  of  5,000  is  reached  accommodation  and  facilities  ii 
for  the  year  1942  was  the  net  increase  steps  will  be  taken  to  increase  the  quires,  and  to  allow  for  expan 
qf  397  in  the  mr;ml>ership.  Actually,  figure  so  that  such  an  annual  income  activities,  would  -represent  an  a 
597  new  members  were  elected  during  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  ultimate  pri.se  on  a  big  scale,  and  finally  r 
the  year,  but  the  membership  of  89     "ceiling."  the  aspirations  of  those  friends  ' 

of  these  began  in  the  present  year;  A  really  substantial  income  opens  however  remote  the  prospects  of  1 
IfMHCs  by  resignation,  death  and  de  up  many  possibilities  for  the  Society's  realisation  appeared,  never  lost  1 
fault  accounted  for  the  remaining  1 1 1.     future  development.      It   would,   of    that     they     would     ultimately 

In  1924,  when  its  membership  was  course,  be  accompanied  by  increased  attained.  A  building  which  incli 
limited  tf>  2,(M)(),  stej^s  were  taken  to  overhead  charges,  for  a  larger  mem-  accommodation  which  would  i 
increase  that  figure  to  5,000.  Its  bership  would  involve  the  engage-  the  future  as  well  as  the  pre 
actual  membership  in  that  year  was  ment  of  additional  staff,  a  more  requirements  of  the  library 
1,430,  and  it  was  not  until  1933  that  expen.sive  Journal  and  other  general  lecture  hall  equipped  for  still 
it  passed  the  2,000  mark.  e3^en.ses.     It  would,  also,  however,     standard     /ind     sub-standard    i 

The  curve  which  we  reproduce — a    enable  it  to  do  many  things  which    projection,  suites  of  exhibition 
simplified  version  of  a  much  more    in  the  past  it  could  not  do  for  finan-    leries,    dark    room    and    worim 
informative  original  for  which  we  are    cial  reasons  alone.  facilities,  office  accommodation 

indebted  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Weston,  Hon. 
F.R.P.S.-  shows  that  the  growth 
of  the  membership  has  indeed  been  a 
slow  process  ;  there  has  been  nothing 
sensational  or  dramatic  about  it. 

The  original  curve  is  displayed  in 
the  entrance  hall  at  Prince's  Gate. 

The  figure  of  3,592  at  which  the 
membership  stood  at  the  end  of  1942 
brings  nearer  the  maximum  number 
which  may  be  elected — 5,000 — and 
makes  its  realisation  appear  much 
more  attainable  than  seemed  possible 
even  to  the  Society's  most  enthusias- 
tic supporters,  when  it  was  authorised. 
To-day,  every  assumption  that  the 
figure  will  be  reached  appears  rea.son- 
able,  and  it  is  also  reasonable  to 
assume  that  it  will  l)e  reached  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years.  The 
war  has  stimulated  not  only  technical 
developments  but  a  widespread  inter- 
est in  Photogrjiphy.  When,  after  the 
war,  the  full  Iwnefit  of  the  advances 
become  available  to  the  general 
public,  its  popularity  will  be  greater 
than  ever,  and  the  ranks  of  serious 
workers  continually  enlarged  by 
newcomers' who  succunih  to  its  spell. 

The  power  that  it  holds  to  cap- 
ture the  imagination  of  those  who 
nnictise  it  is  one  of  the  attributes  of 

Photography.  It  casts  the  same  .afford  the  opportunity  of  building  up  convenient  site,  would  constiti 
potent  spell  on  all  who  make  use  of  a  really  substantial  reserve  fund  for  central  headquarters  not  only  fo 
it,  whether  as  a  hobby,  as  a  career  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  suitable  Society,  but  for  Photography  i 
or  as  an  aid  in  some  branch  of  science    site  and  erecting  upon  it  those  pre-    Such  a  building  is  the  Society's 
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pre- 

or  department   of  commerce  or  in-  mises    designed     for    its    particular 

dustr>'.     New  applications  for  it  are  functions  which  iUone  will  enable  the 

constantly     being     discoyerod.     and  StxMety   to  iH?rform  them   in  a  fully 

every  new  application  creates  .i  new  satisfactory'   and    adequate    manner, 

band  oi  enthusiasts.  However  convenient    and   ;uLipt.iMo 

.\    nieniU^rship    ol    r>.OtM>    should  they  may  be.  no  existing  pre niist»s  i  an 

protluce  an  income  ol  Ivtween  £S>,(HH>  fully  re>pond  to  the  Society's  special 

and   i,  10.000  annually,   allowing  lor  requirements.      It   was   unfortui;alc    example,  could  only  be  secured  b 


need. 

There  are  many  other  waj 
which  a  substantial  income  cou 
advantageously  applied  to  the 
therancc  of  the  Society's  obj« 
the  advancement  of  Photogn 
The  full  benefit  of   the   librarj 
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I  a  resident  UbrarJaa,  who 
ivailable  to  assist  members 

rers  with  the  information 
instantly  sought,  for  the 
uld  naturally  link  up  with 
lation  department.  The 
t  Collection  would  also,  in 
--  of  time,  find  its  home  in 

laJ  times  there  is  no  reason 
financial  one,  why  every 
he  Jountai  should  not  be 
on  the  lines  of  the  April 
lOtography  in  Science.  Art 
Itry."  Every  issue  could 
otributions  covering  all  the 
(  Photography  which  are 
d  in  the  Society's  member- 
aotographic  art  gallery  set- 
1  present  each  month  the 
irtant  works  of  one  of  our 
photographers.     It  would 

e  generous  scale  ^-elections 
i  from  the  Society's  exhibi- 
.our  will  play  a  big  part  in 
;  of  Photography,  and  its 
representation  among  the 
Justrations   would    be  sec- 

;ed      catalogues      of      the 

t  Collection  and  the 
are  further  possibilities 
opened  up  by  a  continu- 

■ite   upward   trend   of   the 

ip  curve. 

iture  Camera  Group 

F"  of  the  Postal  Portfolios 
>mplcte.  Steps  are  being 
orm  Circle  "G."  A  number 
save  already  been  received. 
Secretary  for  Circle  "G" 
Miss  Helen  Stewart,  "Dun- 
Varren  Drive,   Kingswood, 

towing  is  the  proposed  pro- 
f  lectures  for  the  Group  ; — 
,  1943,  at  3  p.m.  "Making 
led  Print."    By  Mr.  R.  H. 

-  3<n:h,  1943,  at  3  p.m. 
ices  with  the  2^in.  Square 
,"  illustrated  by  shdes.  If 
nits,  there  wilt  be  a  dis- 
n  the  merite  of  the  -^m. 
uera.  ByMr.  B.  Hutthings, 


Interest  to  the  Miniaturist." 
laratus  and  Equipment ; 
.tised  Goods ;  {c)  Chem- 
By   Mr.   Percy  W.   Harris, 

y  10th,  1044,  at  3  p.m. 
.tion."  By  "Kicardo." 
ry  leth,  1944,  at  3  p.m. 
is  Governing  the  Manufac- 
the  Precision  Miniature 
By    Mr.    D.    McMaster, 


Mr.  Alexander  Keifthley's 
DliunoDd  Jubilee 

This  year.  Mr.  Alexander  Keighley, 
Hon.  F.R-P.S,.  celebrates  his  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  as  a  photographer. 

All  over  the  world  photographers 
will  unite  in  congratulating  the 
veteran  pictorialist  upon  the  happy 


Mr.  Keighley 's  name  is  a  household 
word  in  photographic  circles.  He  is 
in  himself  a  photographic  institution. 
No  salon  of  any  importance  in  any 
part  of  the  world  was  complete  with- 
out his  representation.   To-day,  alter 


sixty  years  of  exhibiting,  and  lectur- 
ing, he  is  as  enthusiastic  as  ever. 
Never  foramoment  has  photography 
ceased  to  exert  its  fa-scination  for  him. 

It  would  be  inconceivable  that 
such  an  occasion  could  be  allowed  to 
pass  unnoticed,  although  war-time 
conditions  must  necessarily  restrict 
the  scale  of  the  celtliriitions. 

In  his  native  county  of  Yorkshire, 
an  exhibition  of  hi.s  work  is  to  be  held 
at  the  t'artviright  Memorial  .\rt 
Gallery,  at  ISradfunl,  during  this 
month  and  running  into  .\ugust.  This 
is  organLsed  by  the  Yorksliire  Photo- 
graphic Union,  of  which  Mr.  Keighley 
is  President,  and  during  it  a  special 
luncheon  in  his  honour  will  be  held  in 
Bradford. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  is 
naturally  anxious  to  associate  itself 
with  the  noteworthy  occasion,  and 
will  be  represented  at  this  function. 
It  will  also  exhibit  at  I'rince's 
Gate,  in  November,  the  photographs 
which  will  he  intlu.led  in  the  Dia- 
mond Jubilee  Exhibitionat  Bradford, 
Its  main  recognition  of  the 


however,    will   take   the   form   of   a 

volume  of  Mr.  Kei^hley's  pictures, 
with  a  critical  appreciation  of  his  work 
and  its  significance,  by  Mr.  F.  J. 
Mortimer,  C.B.E.,  Hon.  F.R.P.S., 
F.R.A.S.,  and  a  biographical  sketch 
by  Dr.  J.  L.  Hankey.  This  volume 
will  be  published  by  the  Pictorial 
Group,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  during  the 
present  year. 

We  shall  refer  to  the  local  cele- 
brations in  a  later  issue,  and  in  the 
meantime  are  happy  to  announce  the 
arrangements  which  will  serve  to 
give  the  celebrations  that  wider 
character  which  alone  can  do  ade- 
quate justice  to  -Mr.  Keighley's 
career  and  stature  as  a  photographer. 

Lectures  and  Demonstrations 

We  have  received  particulars  from 
Messrs,  Johnson  &  Sons  of  the  revised 
series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
which  are  available  to  photographic 
societies.   They  are  as  follows  ; — - 

Let^tiitei    QJ   general    interest    to    all 

1,     Standardised  Development. 

?,     Aids  to  Better  Prints. 

3,     How  to  Gain  Fine  Grain. 

i.  How  to  Criticise  Your  Own 
Pictures 

The  first  three  are  illustrated  by 
mean"!  of  enlargements  and  the  last 
lecture  by  means  of  lantern  slides. 


char_  . 

1.  Correct   Development   by   the 
TimeandTemperature  Method. 

2.  How  to  do  Your  Own  Develop- 
ing and  Make  Your  Own  Prints.- 

3.  How  to  obtain  Fine  Grain  on 
verv  small  negatives. 

Early  booking  is  desirable,  and  to 
prevent  clashing  with  other  Societies, 
alternative  dates  should  be  submitted. 
Application  should  be  made  by  post 
to  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Sons,  Manufac- 
turing Chemists,  Ltd.,  llcndon  Way, 
London,  N.W.4. 

Salons  in  War  Time 

"There  is  still  some  talk  about  the 
advisability  of  continuing  the  holding 
of  photographic  salons  during  the 
war,"  writes  Mr,  Grant  Duggins, 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  America. 
Mr,  Grant  Duggins,  who  is  an 
.\ssociate  of  the  R.P.S.  is  at 
present  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army. 
"Speaking  as  a  salon  exhibitor,"  he 
goes  on,  "and  as  one  who  enjo>-s 
photographic  exhibitions,  1  aiii  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  continuance 
of  salons  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
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all  the  people  of  America.  Photo- 
graphic salons  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  good  things  in  life  that  are  worth 
fighting  for  ;  they  are  a  link  between 
the  happy  days  of  yesterday  and  the 
happier  days  of  peace  which  lie 
ahead.  People  like  to  be  reminded  of 
the  existence  of  the  good  and  lasting 
things  of  life,  too,  you  know.  ...  A 
phrase,  a  song,  a  picture  may  lie  the 
straw  that  balances  our  hopes  and 
faith  against  our  worries  and  uncer- 
tainties, and  enables  us  to  maintain 
.our  equilibrium  and  carry  on,  our 
burdens  growing  lighter  as  we  con- 
template the  good  things  that  life 
still  holds." 

A  Colour  Club 

In  the  same  May  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  P.S.A.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Johnson 
describes  a  new  type  of  camera  club 
which  has  been  founded  in  Chicago, 
which,  he  says,  is  uni(]ue  in  photo- 
graphic organisations. 

The  club  is  the  Chicago  Area  Colour 
Camera  Club,  and  it  has  aroused 
interest  "not  only  because  it  is 
exclusively  for  colour  workers,  but 
also  because  its  methods  and  pro- 
grammes have  enabled  it  to  continue 
to  increase  in  membership  despite  the 
war,  and  to  attract  a  high  percentage 
of  its  members  to  meetings. " 

Mr.  Johnson  continues  :  "In  large 
clubs,  intimate  contact  between 
officers  and  members  is  difficult  to 
maintain,  and  the  feeling  of  fellow- 
ship is  often  lost.  The  Colour  Club 
avoids  this  with  an  executive  com- 
mittee which  enables  officers  to  know 
all  members  personally,  but  at  the 
same  time  allows  a  direct  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  the  club.  This  committee  is 
.  composed  of  the  officers  and  includes 
at  its  meetings  a  sufficiency  of  regular 
members,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year  each  meml^cr  has  attendeil  one 
meeting. 

"At  this  meeting  he  is  a  full 
executive  committee  member,  with 
the  same  weight  as  the  officers  in 
discussion  and  voting.  These  com- 
mittee meetings  are  hcUl  at  times 
other  than  the  regular  club  nuvtings. 

"The  club  ilirters  from  most  in  that 
it  has  no  constitution.  Whatever 
members  have  desired  to  ilo  they  have 
done,  shaping  their  course  by  experi- 
ment and  forming  precedents  fi>r 
future  guidance.  What  they  have 
found  fitting  and  efticient  they  have 
kept ;   what  was  not  wa«*  discarded," 

Other  novel  methods  adopted  by 
the  club  are  the  rule  that  all  the  year's 
income,  with  the  exception  ot  the 
lurest  reserve,  is  expended  during  the 
year  .nul  the  presentation  ol  such 
useful  aniclos  a<  colour  rharts. 
bIlI^hes  tor  lomoNUii;  lint  Iroin  itKi'Ss 
>lide  covers,  colour  iMckvrTvniTiils.  etc  . 
to  memlxTS. 


The  club  prides  itself  upon  the 
high  percentage  of  women  members — 
about  40  per  cent — and  on  another 
important  difference  from  other 
clubs  in  that  its  meetings  start  on 
time  and  end  on  time.  "Many  clubs 
do  not  realise,"  Mr.  Johnson  com- 
ments, "that  sloppy  starting  and 
stopping  times  discourage  attend- 
ance." 

Mr.  Johnson  concludes  :  "New 
colour  films  and  processes  after  the 
war  will  cause  colour  photography  to 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  clubs 
will  be  formed  for  the  new  field,  or 
special  colour  sections  added  in  the 
standard  camera  clubs.  The  experi- 
ments and  methods  of  the  Chicago 
Colour  Club  will  be  valuable  in  guiding 
the  formation  of  these  new  clubs  or 
special  club  sections." 

Ilford  Chairman *8  Golden  Jubilee 

The  congratulations  of  the  British 
photographic  industry  will  be  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  B.  L.  Drake,  F.C.I.S., 
the  Chairman  of  Ilford,  Limited,  on 
the  completion  of  fifty  years'  service 
with  his  company.  To  mark  the 
occasion  a  Golden  Jubilee  Luncheon 
was  held  recently  at  Connaught 
Rooms,  \V.C.2,  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drake  were  entertained  by  Mr. 
Drake's  colleagues  on  the  Ilford 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  principal 
members  of  the  staffs  of  the  various 
factories  and  offices. 

Colonel  F.  W.  Evatt,  the  Deputy- 
Chairman  of  Ilford,  Limited,  who 
presided  at  this  happy  function, 
congratulated  Mr.  Drake  on  his 
achievement  and  spoke  of  his  out- 
standing services  to  Ilford,  Limited, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
company  would  have  tlie  benefit  of 
his  leadership  for  many  years  to  come. 
He  presenteii  Mr.  Drake  with  an 
inscribed  gold  watch  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  company  in 
the  case  of  all  those  serving  with  it 
for  fifty  years. 

A  gold  cigarette  case  was  haniled  to 
Mrs.  Drake  by  Colonel  livatt.  who 
expresseil  the  gratitmle  of  the 
company  for  her  watchfulness  and 
care  of  her  husKuul  during  their 
marrietl  life,  which  had  coniributed 
in  no  small  measure  to  ihe  >uccess 
which  he  had  attained. 

Manchester  A.P.S. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Harr>' 
Chapman.  A.K.P.S..  from  the  secre- 
t;ir\-ship  of  the  Manchester  Amateur 
Photographic  Society  has  been 
accepted  with  ver\-  much  regret  by 
the  Council. 

Mr.  Chapman  hail  hold  i':e  lattice 
ii»r  lourtoon  years . mdh.ul  con tTil^iitetl 
valuable  scr>*ice>  to  tlic  Society 
ilaring  ihAt  i>eriod. 


He   has   been   succeeded  by 
Charles   Eshbom,    A.R.P.S..  of 
Worsley   Road,    Famworth, 
shire  (Telephone :  Famworth  618). 

Mr.    Eshborn  has   been  an 
fatigable  worker  for  the 
A.P.S.  as  exhibition  secretary  and! 
other   capacities,    and    the 
is     indeed      fortunate      in 
able  to  entrust  the  secretaryship' 
hands    no  less  capable   than 
relinquishing  it. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  the 
Major  F.  G.  T.  Hadley 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the 
graphic   Convention   of   the  Ui 
Kingdom,   held   in   London  on 
May  last,  it  was  decided  unanii 
that  a  Fund  should  be  raised 
members   of  the   Convention  for 
memorial  to  the  late  Hon. 
Major  F.  C.  T.  Hadley. 

Major  Hadley,  among  many  pi 
activities,  aided  materially  ana  iritb' 
counsel   a   children's    holiday  hooe, 
situated    near    Conway,    N.  "Wales. 
The    home    is    called    "The   Ha-il 
Home,"  as  it  was  founded  byMajc 
Hadley 's  grandfather,    for 
ham  workers'  children. 

A  wish  has  been  expressed  by  3dn.| 
Hadley,  his  widow,  that  the  memoriilj 
should  include  :-*- 

1.  A  metal    plate,    suitably  es-j 
graved,  in  memory  of  Bia^ 
Hadley  ;    to  be  placed  in 
premises   of  the   Birmii 
Photographic  Society. 
Hadley  was  a  prominent 
ber  of  this  Society  for 
vears,  and  he  filled  the  of 
of  President,    1937-38.      It 
intended  that  the  cost  of  sbdij 
a  plate  should  be  small. 

2.  A  Fund  to  be  applied  to  tbel 
conversion  and  equipment  dj 
an  existing  field  attached  to] 
the  Hadley  Home,  as  a  Playii 
Field  for  the  children  living 
the  Hadley  Home. 

1 1  is  expected  that  a  sum  of  at  least 
i\m)  will  l>e  required  to  meet  the  cost 
of  tiie  plaWng  field  and  equipment. 

As  the  membership  of  the  Conven- 
tion now  numbers  about  85,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  sum  required  will  be  quickly 
forthcoming  for  this  most  deserving 
object,  which  will  be  a  perpetu^ 
memorial  to  such  a  kind  friend  and 
genial  Secretary  as  was  Major 
F.  C.  T.  Hadley. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  and 
cheques  made  payable  to :  "Major 
Hadley  Memorial  Fund,"  c/o  Miss 
E.  r.  A.  Beattie.  Hon.  Asst.  Secre- 
tary, .it  07.  Kings  Road,  Bourne- 
nioiiili.  llant>. 

!i  wj>  agreed  that  the  rurrenl 
sul^S'  ripiion  to  the  Cxmvention.  which 
15  i!o\\  due.  :»hould  be  fixed  at  ^.  6d. 
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S.      PROCEEDINGS 

UNCIL    MEETING 


INGof  the  Council  of  The 
Photographic  Society  was 
at  16,  Prince's  Gate, 
une  7th,  194i,  when  the 
jre  present :    The  Presi- 

McMaster,  in  the  chair  ; 
Baines,  A.  J.  Bull,  G. 
5,  L.  V.  Chilton,  J.  H. 
E.  Dent,  Fred  Green, 
srbert,  T.  Midgley  lUing- 
».  Johnston,  H.  Bedford 
Ais.  Rosalind  Maingot  ; 
J.  Mortimer,  Arthur  S. 
.    Pledge,    S.    Schofield, 

B.  Scott,  W.  Symon, 
I,  Hugo  van  Wadenoyen, 
eston. 

»er8 

wing    Candidates    were 
)r  Membership  : — 
,  Abbot,  Delicais,  Num. 
),  Gro.,  Mexico, 
ams,  33,  New  Brighton 
:ley,Christchurch,  N.E.2, 
Uand.    (Member,  Christ 
Photographic  Society.) 
Ibrecht,  Army  Pictorial 
A.P.O.,  U.S.  Army. 
iCay  Anthony  (Miss),  1, 
»View.  Pinner,  Middlesex. 
Austin,    A.I.B.P.,    30, 
Avenue,  Harrow  Weald, 
ix. 

jnry  Banyard,  43,  Wood- 
inne,  Gravesend.    (Mem- 
i  Stereoscopic  Society.) 
arlaiip,  Kingston  House 
rO,  Ennismore  Gerdens, 

Barton,  14,  Westgate 
S.W.IO. 

onard  Bean,  Grosvenor 
Old  Post  Office  Yard, 
tgate,  Chester. 
3nald  Albion  Beasley, 
me,  9,  Queen's  Road, 
am.  (Member,  Man- 
Amateur   Photographic 

Blenkhom  (Mrs.),  36, 
B  Avenue,  Birkley, 
field.  (Member,  HaU- 
x}graphic  Society.) 
ichardson  Billings,  The 
>ads,  Chislehurst  Road, 
xxi,  Kent. 

Brain,  67,  Grayswood 
»ad,  Quinton,  Birming- 

(Member,  Birmingham 
iphic  Society). 

Alban  Brayshaw, 
E.,  1,  Trent  Avenue, 
iV.6.  (Member,  Napier 
:iub). 


WUUam  Burrows,  42,  Silhill  Hall 

Road,     Solihull,      Birmingham. 

(Member,  Solihull  Photographic 

Society.) 

G.    R.    Davis,    Raigersfeld,    Mote 

Park,  Maidstone. 
Allan  Edwards,  8,  Swan  Hill  Road, 
Scarborough.      (Member,    Scar- 
borough Amateur  Photographic 
and  Cine  Club.). 
Arthur  Davies,   73,  Manor  Road, 
Blackpool.       (Member,     Black- 
pool   and    Fylde    Photographic 
Society) . 
V.  Entwistle  (Mrs.)    (Vivienne),  7, 
Hamilton  Mews,  Hamilton  Place, 
W.l. 
Evelyn  Frith  (Miss),  5362,  Gran- 
ville   Street,    Vancouver,    B.C. 
(Member,  The  Vancouver  Photo- 
graphic Society). 
Arthur  W.  Frazer,  2625,  Ontario 
Road,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C., 
U.S.A. 
William    Gregory,     24,     Chestnut 
Avenue,  Crosby,  Liverpool    23. 
(Member,  'Manchester  Amateur 
Photographic  Society). 
Samuel    John    Gilbey,    28,    Fair- 
holme  Gardens,  Finchley,  N.3. 
George       Archibald       Greenhorn 
(Capt.,     R.E.),     The     Rowans, 
Cambuskenneth,  Stirling. 
Jeanne     Ray     Hartley-Urquhart 
(Miss),  3,  Croft  Gardens,  Ruislip, 
Middlesex. 
Edward  F.  Ishii  (Sergeant),  64th 
Troop  Carrier  Squadron,  A. A.F., 
A.A.B.,  AUiance,  Nebraska. 
Hilda  Edith  Jefferies    (Miss).    14, 
Grove  Hill  Road,  Handsworth, 
Birmingham      21.  (Member, 

Birmingham  Photographic  Soci- 
ety   and     Handsworth     Photo- 
graphic Society). 
L.     R.     Kemoe,     7305-18     N.W., 

Seattle,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
Douglas  Krauss  (Captain),  4,  Wel- 
lington Court,   N.W.8. 
Edwin  Alfred  Lambert,  30,  May- 
fair  Avenue,  Great  Crosby,  Liver- 
pool  23.       (Member,    Liverpool 
Amateur  Photographic  Associa- 
tion). 
John  Lathbury,  Manchester  Unity 
Building,  185,  Elizabeth  Street, 
Sydney,  AustraUa. 
Clifford     ICmest     Maney,     F.A.I., 
F.V.I.,  Avon,  11,  Ockley  Road, 
Streatham,  S.W.16. 
George     Robert    Mott,     Twidges, 
Boundary    Road,    West    Bridg- 
ford,    Nottingham.       (Member, 
Nottingham  and   Notts  Photo- 
ISraphic  Society). 


Cyril  Markie,  79,  AUesley  Old  Road, 
Coventry.         (Member,       Alvis 
Photographic  Club,  Coventry). 
William  Charles  Noise,  11,  Frinds- 
bury  Road,  Strood,   Rochester, 
Kent. 
Peter    Lloyd    Morgan,   33,   Here- 
ward  Gardens,  Palmers  Green, 
N.13. 
Donald  Prescott  Plummer,  M.A., 
B.Sc,    c/o    C.P.I.M.,    Curacao, 
Netherlands,  West  Indies. 
WilUam  Charles  Powell,  48,  Morley 

Avenue,  Edmonton,  N.18. 

Thomas    Waymouth    Pringle,    42, 

Upland  Road,   South  Croydon. 

(Member,  Croydon  Camera  Club) 

Ambrose  Robinson,  Marigold,  47, 

South  Beach  Road,  Hunstanton. 

LesUe  Scholefield,  35,  Bridle  Road, 

Purley,  Surrey. 
Simon  Simons,  444,  Lytham  Road, 
Blackpool.    (Member,  Blackpool 
and  Fylde  Photographic  Society) 
Wray   Staveley    (Miss),    Research 
Laboratory,     Kodak,     Limited, 
Harrow.         (Member,       Kodak 
Works  Photographic  Society). 
Eric  Fred  Teal,  34,  Stanley  Road, 
Northwood.      (^ember,    Kodak 
Works  Photographic  Society). 
Thomas     Thorbum,     12,     Mabel 
Street,    Meadows,    Nottingham. 
(Member,  Nottingham  and  Notts 
Photographic  Society). 
LesUe  A.  Tompsett,  209,  Sherland 
Building,  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
U.S.A. 
Arthur    Edward    Jarvis    Vickers, 
F.I.C.,   F.R.M.S.    (Dr.),    Hazel- 
dene,      66,      Junction      Road, 
Norton-on-Tees,  Co.  Durham. 
Cecil  Hugh  Williamson  (Captain), 
Royal    Corps    Signals,    Warren 
Grange,  Rannoch  Road,  Crow- 
borough,  Sussex. 
Frederick     Bernard     Winter,     7, 
Kerrison    Road,     Ealing,     N.6. 
(Member,  Hammersmith  Hamp- 
shire House  Photographic   Soc- 
iety). 
Bernard    Frank    Woodward,     19, 
Arthur     Avenue,      Fairweather 
Green,      Bradford.        (Member, 
Bradford  Photographic  Society). 

JUNIOR   MEMBERSHIP 

Norman    Percy   Arculus,    12,    St. 

George's  Road,  Footscray,  Sid- 
cup. 
M.  I.  Hardy,  cfio  16,  l*rince's  Gate, 

S.W.7. 
Ronald  Stanley  Hildersley,  Sum- 

merdawn.     Butts     Hill     Road, 

Woodley,  Reading. 
Stanley  Rees  Morgan,  31,  Bumaby 

Street,  CardiflF. 
John  Peter  George  Smith,  Flinches, 

Church   End,    Paglesham,    near 

Rochiord,  Essex. 
Victor    Ini,    64,    Brodie    Avenue, 

Liverpool  18 
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Frank  Walker.  22,  Chesterfield 
Road,  lirirnington,  near  Chester- 
field. (Member,  Cliesterfteld 
Photographic  Society). 

Obituary 

The  Council  regretted  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  the  following  Members  : 
Capt.  J.  1).  S.  Pendlcbury  (on  active 
service,  Crete,  1941)  ;  II  J.  l*icrcey, 
Kelso,  Koxburghshire. 

Admission  to  Affiliation 

On  the  recommendation  oi  the 
Executive  Committee  of  Tlie  Central 
Association,  the  Council  had  pleasure 
in  admitting  to  Affiliation  the 
London  and  Worcester  Postal  Port- 
folio (11  members).  Secretary,  Mr. 
Harold  Edward  Cowley,  45,  lloly- 
oake  Walk,  Kaling,  W.5. 

Investment 

It  was  reported  that  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  /,2,00()  had  been 
invested  in  2 J  per  cent  National 
War  Bonds,  l»r)l/53.  and  ;i2.0()0  in 
3  per  cent  National  Savings  Bonds, 
1960/70. 

Gifts 

The  Council  accepted  the  following 
gifts  with  much  appreciation  :  A  copy 
of  "Photographic  Trade  Bulletin," 
bound  volume,  Nos.  25-36,  for  the 
Library,  from  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Scruby 
(Member)  ;  a  copy  of  "Inchmahome 
and  the  Lake  of  Menteith,"  illustra- 
tions and  notes  by  John  A.  Stewart, 
E.S.A.  (Scot.),  for  the  Library,  from 
Mr.  John  A.  Stewart  (Meml)er)  ;  a 
copy  of  "David  Octavius  Hill,  Der 
Meister  Der  Photographie, "  by 
Heinrich  Schwarz,  Insel-Verlag, 
Leipzig,  1931,  for  the  Library,  from 
Pte.  H.  Gotthelf  ;  a  copy  of  "Ber- 
mudiana — Bermuda  on  Parade,"  by 
Konald  John  Williams,  photographs 
by  Walter  Rutherford,  for  the 
library',  from  Mr.  Walter  Ruther- 
ford (Associate),  of  Bermutla. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Memlxjrs  are  reminded  that  the  Annual  Subscription  for   1943  became] 
due  on  January  1st.  i 

The  subscription  for  Fellows,  Associates  and  Members  is  £2  2s.  <M  : 
Crou])  subscriptions,  which  became  due  for  renewal  on  the  same  day.  area 
follows  :  Scientific  and  Technical  Group,  7s.  6d.  ;  Pictorial  Group,  5s.; 
Colour  Group,  2s.  6d.  ;  Miniature  Camera  Grou^,  5s.  ;  Kinematograpli 
Section,  {"is. 

(iroup  subscriptions  may  be  included  with  the  Annual  Subscriptions,  and 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  16, 
IMnce's  Gate,  I>ondon,  S.W.7. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  under  which  Members  resident  in  tbci 
U.S.A.  may  pay  their  subscriptions  to  the  Society  through  their  own  Banif 
to  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  New  York,  or  direct  to  ThJ 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,   Such  subscriptions  should  be  paid  to 
Bank  for  the  credit  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  wit 
the  Midland  Bank,   Russell  Square  Branch,  London,  account.     Meml 
instructing  their  I^ankers  to  make  the  remittance  to  The  National  City  Bank] 
of  New  York  are  reijuested  to  ask  them  to  mention  their  names,  address  | 
and  status  (Fellow,  As.sociate,  Member)  ;    and  Members  making  the  remit- 
tance direct  to  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  are  requested  to  give 
this  information. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  payment  should  be  made 

"For  the  credit  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  wth| 
the  Midland  Bank,  Russell  Square,  London." 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  Members  when  taking  advantage  of  this  facility] 
will  advise  the  Secretary  at  the  same  time. 

The  nominal  Annual  Subscription  in  U.S.  currency  for  Fellows*  Associates] 
and  Members  is  ten  dollars. 
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New  Premises'  Special  Fund 

The  following  donati<.)iis 

are 

gra1 

te- 

fully  acknowledged  : 

A\ 

d. 

Amount  previously  ac- 

knowledged             ...    11 

2S(» 

17 

3 

Anonymous    ^tith   don- 

ation) 

Iti 

0 

Thomas  R.  Berrv 

Ml 

G 

G.  L.  A.  Blair  (3rd  don- 

ation) 

1 

4) 

Major  M.  J.  Hurelbaoh 

(2nd  donati(Mi) 

1 

0 

L.  P.   hlory.   ICsq.   ',2nd 

donatitm) 

17 

U 

J.  A.  M.ukay,  Fsq.  (4th 

donati*.»n- 

0 

0 

K.   F.  Roseuberc:.   l\sq. 

I 

0 

K.   S.    Tompkins.    Ivsq. 

(3rd  dou.it ion'' 

4 

4 

0 

1..  F.  \.\rdon,  llsq.  (2nd 

d».ni.itiv>n) 

17 

3 

Mrs.  Lily  Waters   (4th 

donation) 
Dr.    F.    P.    Wightman 

(3rd  donation) 
Jack  Wright,  ICsq. 


LECTURE  PROGRAMME 
Saturday,  July  17th,  3  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Miniature 
Camera  (iroup.  "\  Talk  on  Making 
the  Finished  Print."  By  K.  H.  Ma.son, 
A.K.P.S. 

Saturday,  August  7th.  A  Visit 
to  the  Film  Studios  at  Denham.  Ar- 
rangetl  by  A.  W.  Wat  kins. 

EXHIBITIONS     AT     PRINCE'S 

GATE 

Friday,  June  4th,  to  Saturday, 
July  31  St.  Prints  of  Spanish  Cathe- 
ilrals  and  Churches,  by  J.  K.  H. 
Weaver,  M.A.,  President,  Trinity 
Ct)llege,  Oxford  ;  American  Diiice  of 
War  Information.  'California,'  by 
Kdwaril  Weston. 

Monday,  July  5th,  to  Saturday, 
July  31st.  Prize  Competition  IMnts 
by    Readers  of   Tht'  AtKaitut    Fhoio- 

Saturday,  September  4th,  to 
Saturday,    October    23rd.        The 

K.P.S.  Annual  Fxhibition. 

I'^inal  reveiviuk:  dav,  Saturday, 
Ju\v24th. 


Fellowship  and  Asaodatcidilp 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  ucdicatioiis  for 
the  Fellowship  and  Asaodate^iip  m  all  S«ctk« 
will  be  considered  by  the  Advisory  CDxamitted 
appointed  by  the  Council.  Associates  desiiifll 
to  take  up  the  Fellowship,  and  Members  (ksir- 
in  to  take  up  the  Assodateship  in  any  Sectio!^ 
should  address  their  applications  to  the  Secre- 
tary not  later  than  April  Ist,  on  forms  to  be 
obtained  from  him  at  16,  Prince's  Gate.  S.W 

The  Advisory  Committees  in  all  SectioBS 
meet  half-yearly,  in  April  and  October. 


R.P.S.  MEMBERSHIP 


In  order  to  stimulate  a  more  direct  interest 
iu  the  activities  of  the  R.P.S.  among  membea 
of  afliliated  stKieties,  and  at  the  same  time  tt 
afford  officials  on  incentive  to  benefit  tlie 
fimmciul  position  of  their  own  societies,  tlte 
Council  of  The  Royal  Phot(^;raphic  SocietJ 
offers  a  special  rebate  of  25  per  cent  of  the  fiist ; 
year's  subscription  of  eadi  member  of  ab 
affiliated  society  who  joins  the  R.P.S. 

The  primary  object  of  membership  is  to 
;issist  the  Council  in  furthering  the  advance- 
uicut  of  photography,  but  there  are  many 
privileges  mddental  to  membership,  including 
the  nwipt  of  a  copy  of  this /onriMU  immediate- 
ly upon  publication  each  month. 

The  .\.ss(K:iateship  and  Fellowship  will 
naturally  interest  those  who  have  progrusetl  io 
the  .irt  or  science  of  photography.  These  are 
coveted  distinctions,  and  are  accepted  univei*- 
ally  usevideuce  of  genuine  photographic  ability. 

The  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea  is  already 
waived  to  meml>er5  of  affiliated  societies,  and 
the  ;imount  of  the  rebate  to  the  societies  to 
which  the  new  members  belong  will  therefore 
be  US'.  6d.  in  each  instance. 

Secret^iries  of  affiliated  societies  are  invited 
to  ijive  their  careful  attention  to  this  sdieme 
;iud  to  co-operate  in  making  it  successful.  The 
Secretary  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society 
will  be  glad  to  give  them  further  particulan 
aud  to  furnish  copies  of  the  Society's  prospectus 
or  to  communicate  direct  with  prospectiTe 
memlKTS  if  they  will  furnish  their  names  and 
aildn.-:ai»es. 
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From  the  Exhibition,  "S^nis|i  Architecture,"  by  ]■  R.  H.  Wm'<m.  IAA..t  J..V  S- 


IS  and  300  pictures. 
my     book.     "My     Way     ' 
Mmiature,"  was  publishei)  in  rirai'lj 
her,     HMI.      This    contains    < 
Hcirds  and    100  photograph-.   , 
now   in   its  third   edition       1 1 
sinte     the     war     nothini; 
appeared  in  the  "35"  wor 

and  ^ain. 

.\s  a  result.  1  am  nol  -j 
about  any  of  these  tli" 
take  a  new  angle,  ratli>  r 
one,  which  I  think  i> : . 
Ltiteresting,     There  arc   II' 

(1)  Why  I  went  "as." 

(2)  What   "Sa"  has   ilnTir   t. 
photography. 

(3]  Conclusions  reachei  I 
ire  quite  brief 


kmn 


1  knov 


s  the  " 
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TEN  YEARS  WITH  A  CONTAX 

By  Lancelot  Vining,  F.R.P.S. 

A  meeting  of  Tlie  Royal  Photographic  Society,  arranged  by 
tlic  Pictorial  Group,  was  held  (in  Saturday  afternoon,  March  6th, 
1943,  at  the  Society's  premises,  at  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S,W.7,  when 
Mr.  Lancelot  Vining,  F.R.P.S.,  lectured  on  "Ten  Years  with  a 
Contax.' 

The  President,  Mr.  D.  McMaster,  Hon.  F.R.P.S..  was  in  the 
chair. 

The  Hbrsidbnt,  ia  opening  the  meeting,  said  that  there  were  one  or  two 
occiisir.iis  ill  the  vear  to  which  a  great  many  members  looked  forward.  The 
p|'i  il  I  r   'li'i    lii'iiiiion  was  not  only  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of  the 

I" irul  minialurefilm,  but  wasoncof  the  most  disccmingand 

di.       ■■■  ■■  ■  ■i.>);r;ipheT!i  in  the  ranks  of  the  I'ress.    He  had  had  a  dis- 

lin;  III  III  ii  ■  .11 1  ■  ■  1-.  .1  newspaiier  photographer,  anil  was  recently  responsihle 
Itir  ilir  prirtlimiim  and  presentation  of  The  Daily  Mirror's  exhibition  of  very 
'brgti  photographs,  called  ".Miles  in  Action." 


M" 


3fi  n 


1  this 


country  with  no  claim  to  being 
:aIdllBd  or  more  advanced  in  pictorial 
tkste  than  the  others.  Being  a 
ivorkerin  Fleet  Stivet,  I  may  bavebad 
MBurc  and  better  opportnnities.  and 


Iterestjng  subjects  Ihan  the  average 
_jnatcur  ever  ha^  a  chance  of  taking, 
%ut  this  dues  not  signify  that  I  have 
'»  better  tecboitiue.     Thanks  to  the 


almost  daily  use  of  my  camera,  t 
may  be  more  aecustomed  to  handling 
mv  Contax  than  some  of  the  other 
36  mm.  camera  users,  but  this  is  no 
guarantee  that  my  technical  habits 
are  even  sound,  in  fact.  I  know  that 
they  would  shock  many  of  you. 

When  it  comes  to  giving  n  talk,  I 
am  heavily  iiiindicappecl  by  tliive 
factors.  Firstly,  1  have  been  wrllmg 
and  illustrating  a  pagi-  in  the  I  niiUfHr 
Phot,<graphtr  e-ich  week  for  the  p^ist 
six  yeoTb,  and  this  totals  up  to  700 


nd  this. 

that  I  did  not  go  over  tn  "3.i"  mtB  j 
out  having  had  plenty  of  experieoC^I 
with  larger  cameras  ol  many  siit. 
and  more  varied  experience  perhaps 
than  the  majority  of  photographers 
ever  have  a  chance  of  gaining. 

My  work  with  the  larger  cameru 
covered  a  period  of  twenty-one  ytm 
— 1894  to  IB15— ten  j^ars  as  ia 
amateur,  and  eleven  in  Fleet  Strtet 
the  street  that  never  rests  or  sleqis. 

During  my  twenty-one  years  I 
rt-orked  at  some  time  or  another  willl 
block- note,  V.P.K.,  quarter-plate, 
»  by  12  cm.,  5  by  i.  half-plate,  aad 
whole-plate. 

The  lenses  used  with  these  cameras 
varied  between  2  inches  and  (Ki 
inches  :  this  latter  giant  was  operated 
in  a  specially  built  half-plate  coffin- 
shaped  camera  of  great  weight,  which 
required  two  people  to  move  aboat 
and  operate,  and  I  can  assure  yin 
that  a  day  out  with  i' 


The  cameras  and  lenses  we 
well-known  makes  and  I  ha\e 
every  t\'pe  of  gear  conni  1 
them  in  the  production  i  f  ] 

If  you  went  to  Fleet  - 
report  on  my  work  durini,   I 
years,  1  thmk  \ou  would  I   i  i  l     l  i  . 
was  up  to  a  good  average      rUiable  J 
but  ver\  Utile  eUe  I 

During     IJPH     I     began     to    lose  I 
interest  m  photography    the  ceolie  ] 
of    my    mterest    changing     to    ait 
editing  and  the  production  of  illus 
traled  papers     1  changed  over  to  the 
art   benth   in   1015,   and   from  then 
until     11>30    produced     the    picton 
pages  of  Tht  Daily  Mirror,  except  Ibr 
two  periods  when  I  wa,s  away  Iraoi  | 
Fli-rl    Slrctt    in    the    Koyal    I-'lyuig  ' 
Corjis  and  in  .Vmeriia.    These  breaki   i 
enabled  me  to  add  aerial  cameras  anil 
tlic  American  5  by  4  press  cameras  to 
the  list  of  others  which  1  have  used. 

I 
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ig  1930,  whilst  art  eiliting 
ily  Mirror,  I  began  to  notice  a 
pe  of  picture  coming  in  from 
itinent.  The  prints  were  often 
ainy,  but  the  freshness  of  the 
balanced  this.  These  prints 
ly  first  introduction  to  Leica 
uid  they  ajouaed  an  interest 
sT^s  which  had  been  dead  for 
«n  years— a  very  long  time, 
tm  to  photography  after  such 
ly  break  required  great  faith 
lamera  I  had  in  view,  faith  in 

yarding  the  future,  which,  of 
at  a  later  date  miglit  prove  to 
!  wrong.  I  watched  the  rapid 
nuent  in  "3S"  work,  and  this 
d  any  doubts  I  held  with 
to  its  future,  and  I  was  soon 

34  I  obtained  my  Contax  and. 
i-day,  I  am  still  being  asked 
preferred  it  to  the  (at  that 
nucb  advertised  Leica.  Mv 
hie(  reasons  were,  ami  still 
a)  I  prefer  the  Zeiss  optical 
ent ;  (h]  1  wanted  at  that 
use  the  plate  back  and  dark 
I  liked  to  be  able  to  remove 
:Ie  (or  cleaning  and  shutter 
on  :  (c)  I  prefer  wheel  focus- 
lever.  However,  I  did  not 
until  I  had  weighed  up  the 

m  up,  I  would  say  that  I  went 
Bcause  I  believed  that  1  had 
he  camera  which  in  the  past 
jrat  about  but  never  expecled 
A  camera  which  carried  im 
aphy  from  where  Ihe  1/4. 5 
t  oS.  and,  as  a  result,  new 
ere  waiting  to  be  explored  and 
icturea     prodnced.       I     also 


Ijclieved  that  it  was  nearer  perfection 
than  any  I  had  used  in  the  past,  and 
was  also  nearer  to  being  universal. 

What  has  the  3d  mm,  camera  done 
for  my  photography  ?  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  disclose  the  fact  that  when 
1  changed  to  the  art  bench  in  1916  I 
had  an  idea  that  I  might  be  able  to 
regain  an  interest  in  photography  if  I 
bought  a  quartet-plate  camera  and 
went  in  for  real  pictures  and  exhibi- 
tion work.  The  N,  and  G.  Sybil  was 
my  choice.  But  it  was 
not  to  be.  A  few  months 
proved  me  to  be  a  disma' 
failure.     I  realiied  thai 


285 

a  I.eica,  had  joined  the  *'  Royal," 
obtained  the  A.R.P.S.,  and  had  lec- 
tured at  Ruisell  Square.  I  felt  that 
I  could  not  let  the  Leica  get  away 
with  that,  therefore  I  joined  the 
"Koyal,"  obtained  the  Associateship, 
and  was  invited  to  give  a  talk  at 
Russell  Square. 

These  events  occurred  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  after  I  had  started 
3B  mm.  work,  and  I  began  to  wonder 
if  I  should  be  able  to  live  up  to  them. 
Having  been  away  from  photography 
far  so  long,  that  hrst  talk  at  Russell 
Square  caused  me  endless  worry  and 
.1  lew  sleepless  nights.  I  need  not 
liMve  worried  as  the  audience  w-as 
very  kind,  and  as  the  meeting 
ihspersed.  a  member — Mr.  W.  G. 
Uriggs — advised  me  to  send  a  print 
111  Ice  Ballet"  to  the  Salon.  1  did 
so,  although  I  felt  at  the  time  that 
t  litre  was  a  very  big  difference 
between  photographs  for  the  illus- 
trated press  and  those  for  the 
aristocrats  of  the  "Royal"  and  the 
Salon.  However,  it  was  accepted, 
and  in  case  "beginner's  luck"  comes 
into  vour  mind  I  had  better  mention 
that '  I  have  had  one  or  more 
accepted  by  the  "Royal"  or  Salon 
Exhibitions  each  year  ever  since. 

My  Salon  success  so  soon  after 
taking  up  35  mm.  work  is  not 
exceptional.  During  the  past  throe 
months  I  have  received  two  letters 
from  readers  of  the  A  maleur  Photo- 
grapher telling  me  the  same  story  and 
thanking  me  for  giving  them  a  lead. 
After  vears  of  trying  to   make   the 


appe 


ed 


the  new- 
Wha' 
eighteen  years  later 
when  1  started  usmg  ^ 
Contax  may  sound  like 
a  fairy  story,  and  1  lind 
it  all  very  difficult  lo 
explain.  My  photogra 
phic  interest  returned 
100  per  cent,  and  m 
creased  with  every  expo 
sure  made.  As  soon  a^ 
I  took  up  35  mm.  work 
1  joined  the  "Royal," 
and  I  must  own  that 
it  was  not  because  I 
thought  it  would  do  me 
much  good,  but  because 
Jimmie  Jarch*^  assured 
me  that  it  was  the  tdrrei.t 
Ihinglodo,  Janhi-anrl 
myself  iit  that  time  were 
the  only  twn  in  I-"left 
Street  usmg  'X'l  '  dady 
tor  all  work.     He  u^iecl 
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ir^SS 


Kirihm  . 


L'Xlillution  graile  with  larger  tameras, 
anil  lailing,  they  had  both  gone  "35  ' 
and  i»cli  had  had  a  piint  in  the  1U42 

I'^rom  the  lime  [  began  to  use  the 
^5  mm.  camera,  assignmcntii  came  to 
me  almost  weekly  from  the  illustrated 
paiiers  and  monthly  magazines 
(pholographic  and  otherwise)  for 
arliclys  and  photographs  about  the 
new  subjects  this  new-sized  camera, 
was  making  possible.  My  "Gossip" 
page  for  the  Amateur  Photographer 
i>tarted  on  the  invitation  of  the 
editor  in  1936  and  has  not  missed  a 
single  publication  since.  Thu  feature 
has  made  hundreds  of  photographic 
friends  far  tne  all  over  the  world,  and 
for  this  reason  alone  I  would  hate  to 
give  it  np. 

The  next  surprise  was  caused  by 
Ihe  Insliliile  of  British  Photo- 
graphers, of  wliic.h  I  was  not  a 
member,  when  I  was  asked  if  I 
would  sit  on  the  iiualilying  Board 
dealing  with  A3,socialeships  and 
Fellowships.    Jatcbd  and  myself  had 


been  elected  to  deal  with  prc.s  ind 
3fi  mm.  work.  The  ballot  had  been 
in  secret,  and  election  earned  a 
Founder  Fellowship. 

My  book  was  not  directly  mj  idea 
Focal  Press  asked  me  to  do  a  hand 
book  onsynchroniied  flashlight  work 
1  refused  because  I  thought  that  1941 
was  no  time  for  books,  bombing  was 
in  full  swing.  Also  there  were  no 
more  bulb-s  in  the  country  and  very 
few  "guns" — no  new  ones,  and  the 
English  Burvin  was  not  in  manu- 
facture. I  concluded  the  interview 
by  saying — quite  as  a  joke — -I  would 
rather  write  a  book  on  3S  mm. 
photography.  It  was  a  silly  remark 
to  make  as  I  was  taken  up  on  it.  A 
letter  arrived  the  following  day 
saying  that  a  contract  was  being 
prepared  for  a  book  o)  60,000  words 
and  100  photographs.  Thus  had  me 
all  worried  and  I  hastened  to  a  second 
interview.  \  explained  Dial  wriling 
and  ilhiatraiing  weekly  for  six  years 
would  mean  that  the  book  would  be 
notliing  more  than  a  re-hash.     My 


arguments  were  of  DO  s4 
knew  all  the  answers. 

For  the  past  four  years  I 
invited  to  act  as  one 
Class  VI  lor  the  anA| 
lixhibition.  but  my  la" 
and  the  one  I  value  i 
FellDwahip  of  this  Society.! 
I  have  not  mentioned' 
events  in  a  bragging  s_ 
chronicle  what  has  happen 
started  working  with  a  ( 
did  go  alter  the  Associdl 
Fellowship,  but  all  the  i 
pleasant  things  which  h^ 
be  credited,  djrectly  or  ir' 
an  ram,  photography. 

It  would  be  quite  im, 
a  Contax  almost  daily  ft» 
and  not  form  conclusions} 
course,  are  entirely  penn 
no  way  official.    The  "35' 
an    addition    to    the    aln 
family  of  cameras,   and  I 
displace  any 
Whilst  it  can  cope  with  alt 
subjects,  it  can  also  deal 
subjects  which  are  quite 
range  of  the  larger  cam* 
come  to  stay.    In  fact,  it 
proved  its  worth  and  ia 
war  wiirk. 

Any  success  I  may  taai 
down  to  the  fatt  that  1 « 
subjects  made  possibl^i 
aperture  lens  with  itsfH 
locu=  mostly  uorkecfT 
region  between  f/l.B  «^ 
result  m>  pictures  m 
different  ind  1  was  aim 
dent  nf  light  and  weati 
gnen  the  camera  a  sevwi 
the  pist  seven  years,  as 
has  been  done  in  cttnn 
Fleet  btreet  which  is  a 
but  a  lair  master  if  yn 
e\pense-i  low  and  yt 
lower  >  hotographing  b 
often  Mth  a  time  Un 
different  from  the  phot( 
knoi*  and  if  \ou  have  j 
enccd  this  >ou  have  mi 
opmion — the  most  iat) 
e\acling  branch  o(  J 
The  Contas  has  never  fi 
I  feel  that  1  often  fait  S 
1  believe  this  cameln  i 
pari  in  post-war  j 
with  its  bi^er  i 
country  is  to  hold  its  | 
position  in  the  phott^ra] 
will  need  a  strong  bo( 
workers  to  compete 
workers  on  the  Conf 
America.  I  feel  so  S--™ 
this  that  I  have  rMontj 
group  called  "The  Thirty 
we  have  been  very  luclqr 
litime  with  Die  ramera 
(irosvenor  Street,  Oiir 
is  25(1  strong,  and  if  enttu 
lor  anj-thing  you  will  be 


«3] 
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;  future.  It  seems 
T  that  wlien  ue  have  wun 
rcut  changes  wilt  take  place, 
ivi^k  will  be  chaJiged  in  many- 
id    photography    will    not 

vember  issae  of  an  American 
put  into  words  my  ideas 
pictures  of  the  future,  as 
"Salon  prints  need  not  be 
etty  pictures.  They  should 
ent  from  life,  recorded  with 
the  truth,  and  the  fullness 
/  photography  posses-ses." 
I  still  be  portraits,  land  and 
,  nudes  anil  still  life,  but  not 
nbers  we  have  to-day.  The 
the  future  will  have  a.  story 
If  all  photographers  in  all 
would  work  to  this  end.  and 
>f  their  work  was  circulated 
s  oE  international  exhibi- 
might  all  get  to  know  more 
ch  other — our  hves.  our 
,  and  our  customs — ^which 
Ip  to  put  an  end  to  the 
i    ignorance   which    existed 


Whut  did  surprise  me  when  1 
startcHl  35  mm.  work  was  the  feeling 
against  the  camera  in  many  quarters. 
Many  photographers  made  no  secret 
of  the  faft  that  they  considered  it  a 
toy  because  of  its  small  size,  and  the 
fact  that  it  had  no  rising  front,  but 
it  was  quite  usual  to  find  that  they 
had    formed    this    opinion    without 

film,  or  processing  one.  They  knew 
all  there  was  to  know  by  intuition. 
The  "no  rising  front"  bogey  is  about 
the  weakest  objection  it  is  possible  to 
raise.  If  we  kntw  the  number  of 
photographs  taken  during  any  one 
day  I  think  we  should  find  that  the 
per  centage  which  required  the  use  of 
a  rising  front  would  be  very  small, 
.Another  type  of  objector  is  the 
humourist  who  says  ;  "What 
amuses  me  about  you  miniature 
fiends  is  the  amount  of  gear  you  have 
to  carry  about.  '  He  waves  his  arms 
round  in  large  circles,  indicating 
something  about  the  size  of  a  large 
packing  case.  My  fitted  case  mea- 
'3  inches  by  10  inches  by  four 


the  whole  o 


body,  eigbt^fl 
lenses,  five  filters,  four  viewfinden),  W 
unipod  and  universal  head,  and  Sita  Q 
for  GOO  exposures.  Although  there  b 
only  one  camera  body,  it  forras  tlK 
base  for  a  series  of  cameras  :  normal, 
wide  angle,  long  focus,  and  uopyii^. 
It  contains  all  the  gear  necessary  for 
working  as  close  as  S  inches  to  any 
reasonable  distance.  It  forms  a  new 
system  of  photography.  My  comic 
friend  is  not  easily  disposed  of,  and 
asks:  "But  what  about  your  flash 
and  pliotoflood  lamps,  leads  and 
strands  ?  He  pretends  that  he  does 
not  know  that  these  are  for  use  with 
any  camera  and  are  not  exclusive  to 
the  3B  mm.  The  fact  is  that  the 
"35"  worker  rarely  has 
these  accessories. 

There    is    a    much    i 
attacker  of  whom,  to  date,   1  havftij 
only  met  one.     He  was  an  j' 
Pholographcr    reader,     and 
servant.      Whenever  I   mentioned  i 

person  in  my  notes  or  captions,  a 

gave  any  clues  as  to  address,  he  at.^ 
once  sent  them  a  post  card  asking 
if  I  had  made  it  quite  clear  that  I  was 
using  a  German  camera  for  which  1 
had  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
Germany,  and  which  was  now  being  _ 
returned  to  this  country  in  the  shaps  J 
of    bombs    for    the    murder   of   c — 
women   and   children.      He   becai 
such  a  pest  that  I  warned  him 
sending  his  letters  and  post  cards 
my  BoUcitor.     By  return  of  post  he 
wrote  to  me  asking  to  be  forgiven, 
because,  as  a  civil  servant,  a  court 
action    would    be    his    ruin.      Here 
is  the  most  interesting   part  of  hil 
letter ;—  i 

"Since  then  1  have  come  to  realiw 
that  my  German  camera  prejudice' 
comes  from  the  fact  that  I  canuoil; 
afford  one  on  a  postman's  wage,  aniji 
I  do  feel,  and  I  know  many  others  do,* 
that  we  are  sort  of  being  pushed  ont, 
and  left  behind." 

When  we  consider  that  each  of 
three  fighting  services,  together  v 
medical,  dental  and  scientific  institUi 
tions.  engineering  and 
works,  banks,  insurance  houses,  and' 
businesses  of  every  descriptit 
using  the  35  mm,  camera,  w 
take  it  for  certain  that  the  scofiettj 
are  advertising  their  camera  ignor*' 
ance  or  suffering  from  a  severe  dose  of 
sour  grapes. 

A  great  many  people  seem  to  think, 
that  the  35  mm.  camera  was  produced 
to  act  as  a  label  indicating  the  vulgar 
wealth  of  the  owner,  but  it  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  production  fo 
perfect  35  mm,  film.  In  1913  Dakar 
Barnack  realized  that  a  still  camera, 
for  tliis  film  would  liave  a  great 
future  as  it  would  ije  possible 
interchangeable  large  aperture 
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giving  grciit  depth  o[  focuii.  Three 
Ihltigs  w(ire  rwiiiireil :  (1)  the  finest 
[KMiible  u|itii:iil  <M[uipnient ;  (2)  a. 
per(n't  ningufindet ;  (3)  r  perfect 
lllni  troek.  Tlio  camera  to  be 
lirvcisiuii  miule.  Tlitae  three  features 
ore  iif  equal  inipurtnnce  und  if  cam  of 
thom  laila  to  coiiio  up  to  the  highest 
BlaniianI,  tlien  the  other  two  nre 
waited.  The  Kmall  sue  and  light 
weight  arc  not  the  cause  of  uore  and 
inotti  photographers  tending  to  use 
the  3a  mm.  camern  cx^usivcly. 
whether  luetorinhsts.  scientists, 
sport  Hint'U.  artists,  newspapermen,  or 
umntcurs.  Neither  can  we  put  the 
rovolulionury  chan^  which  has  come 
uvor  uhotograpliy  since  the  arrival  o( 
the  .Ha  mm.  camem  dav.-n  to  mere 
[iwhioti.  I  think  wo  must  give  most 
credit  to  tlie  stiort-locu:'  lenses  and 
the  use  tit  3a  mm.  cine  film  as 
nuotiviT  mnterial. 

I'ho  uormal  focus  lens  tor  the 
CjintA\  or  Lriciii^  two  inches.  Compare 
thU  nilh  Asl\-iiich  lens,  bolhat  f;».S- 
b'ocuiiml  at  thrrv  fert  the  twu-iuch 
givnt  «  depth  ut  six  inchn  ugatnxt 
utte-*nU>i-hall  inches  by  the  six- 
inch  letuiL  .\l  ten  leet  the  tuvinch 
givni  fifty -tuu  iui:hw  og^iiul  seven- 
iwu  irn.hi«i  liy  the  sa^t-inch.  whilst  at 
thirty  t<nii    >rrt   the   Inu-iuch  fpves 


have  given   me  niy  lup| 
graphic  menioriea. 

Before  showing  tay  al 
cover  the  past  ten  veais 
my  Brat  35  mm.  pi 
recent  ones.  1  should  Itioa 
two  points  about 
technique  to  whicb  I 
In  35  mm.  work  the  gn 
unce  must  be  attached 
cation  of  the  camem  b 
I  know  thi.s  applies  tc 
but  with  the  "SH"  there 
Owing  to  the  smiUl  ta 
there  must  be  no  Wi 


UUS  inches  against  186  inches  with 
the  !iix-inch. 

The  photographic  world  was 
naturally  startled  when  in  1B32  Carl 
Zeiss  brought  out  an  f/ 1 .  Q  teas  whicb 
had  a  depth  of  focus  at  tliis  aperture 
equal  to  a  six-inch  lens  stopped  down 
to  f/4.6  and  an  f/2  lens  with  a,  depth 
at  lull  ttperlure  equal  to  a  six-inch 
lens  stopped  down  to  1/5.6.  For  the 
same  depth  o(  locus,  these  SH  mm. 
lenses  allow  between  eight  and  nine 
times  the  amount  of  light  to  reach 
the  film. 

I  suggested  the  lilm  iis  the  second 
reason.  The  sue  is  useful  as  in  peace- 
time it  can  be  obtained  everywhere 
in  n  variety  ol  emulsions,  but  its 
chief  claim  is  that  it  is  used  without 
the  usual  paper  backing,  thus  saving 
the  wave   and   cockle   on   the   focal 

E'ano  which  is  obtained  with  the 
rget  films,  and  which  desIro>-s  any 
chance  of  sharp  results  ovvt  the 
enluro  surface  of  tlie  lilm  when  using 
a  laige  aperture. 

These  conclusions  and  views  on  the 
33  mm.  CAmera  arc  entirely  personaL 
The  future  may  prove  that  the  past 
ten  vt*n  have  ntislead  me ;  it  th^ 
should  happen  1  slwU  stiil  have  no 
regrets  at  naming  owned  and  mirted 
with  a  Contax.  the  aimera  wbiiti  will 


.   les 


around  the  subjecc  s 
that  it  is  all  in,  then  yon 
downward   path   so 
work  is  concerned. 

Coupled  with  the  appliC 

This  is  important,  becaui 
tiuns  can  be  made  during 
which  can  be  termed  ant 
Hhich  is  carried  out  withe 
lion.      Many   new   3 
liave    a    tendency    to    mol 
weather  of  processing,  whk 
wrong.    All  you  can  do  is  1 
for  the  correct  time,  at  Q 
temperature,  fix,  harden  a 
The  "im  must  be  to  produce 
exposed    negatives,    corre 
small  mistakes  with  different 
oi  paper  when  enlarging. 

Mr.  Vining  then  showed  n 
shdes  illustrating  his  worlcji 
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jHting  for  figure  studies 

t       OUTDOORS    AND    INDOORS 
By  Anthony  Peacock,   F.R.P.S. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  and  the 
!ster  and  Leicestershire  Photographic  Society,  held  at  the 
[quarters  of  the  latter,  at  Waterloo  Hall,  Waterloo  Street. 
Kter,  on  March  2nd,  1943,  Mr.  Anthony  Peacock.  F.R.P.S.. 
red  on  "Lighting  for  Figure  Studies — Outdoors  and  Indoors." 
President  of  the  Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photographic 
!ty.  Mr,  G.  C.  Bent,  was  in  tiie  chair. 


\  light 
of 


rCE  the  begitiuing  o 
as  alwiiytj  been  a 
londer  and  the  first  coniiidera- 
if  mankind.  In  the  story  of  the 
ion  we  are  told  tliat  the  first 
the  Almighty  created  was 
The  first  gesture  of  a  baby 
ilnays  be  towards  the  light.    A 

or  a  flower  will  naturally  turn 
cds  it,  Smail  wonder  that  some 
■es  worshipped  it.  Its  impor- 
I  to  the  photographer  needs  no 
lasis  on  my  part, 

is  photography.  Any  picture 
all  is  merely  an  arrangement  of 
and  siiade.  In  that  interesting 
which  Mr.  Vial  gave  us  early  in 
ary,  he  described  composition  as 
ca  Sol  ding  in  the  building  of  the 
re.  1  should  describe  hght  as 
only  the  foundation,  but  tlie 
T  stone  and  moat  important  part 
Daguerre,    that 


s  himself  a 


early  pionee 
photograph' 
light."     (Hi 

I  want  to-night  to  give  you  some 
thoughts  and  put  forward  some 
suggestions  for  its  use  and  application. 
Although  1  refer  the  whole  time  to 
the  nude,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
of  my  remarks  apply  equally  to 
general  portraiture.  1  am  afraid  that 
some  of  the  slides  you  will  see  this 
evening  were  shown  here  last  year 
when  I  illustrated  a  talk  on  posing 
the  human  figure,  I  have  some  new 
ones,  but  those  which  have  been  seen 
before  will  perhaps  be  viewed  from  a 
lighting,  not  a  posing  point  of  view, 
and  thereby  take  on  somewhat  of  a 


aspect. 

of  nude  photography 
doors  and  most  of  my  i 
been  in  that  directior 


therernre,  to  deal  with  this  side  of  the 
subject  first.  Besides,  the  first  type 
of  illumination  used  in  photography 
was  the  sun.  It  is  fitting,  therefore, 
to  take  it  first.  It  remains  to-day 
probably  the  finest  source  of  photo- 
graphic light,  in  spite  of  alt  modem 
inventions  and  complex  combinations 
of  artificial  light  which  are  available 
to  the  studio  worker.  There  are, 
though,  various  problems  which  arise 
when  working  outside  which  do  not 
loncem  us  indoors. 

Inside,  the  various  lighting  units, 
t"  iwever  many  and  comples  they  are, 
II-  idl  capable  of  being  controlled, 
III'  sun  itself,  on  the  other  hand, 
.,  nnot  be  controlled — ^that  is,  no  one 
■  Mil  e  Joshua  has  been  successful ! 

Then  there  are  backgrounds.  In 
( lit  studio  they  can  be  created  and 
altered  at  will,  but  outside  this  is  not 
pos.iible.  I  shall  try  to  show  you 
Liter  what  an  important  part  light 
plays  in  their  choice. 

So  far  as  the  control  of  light  is 
concerned,  the  sunshine  is  there  and 
we  must  take  it  or  leave  it.  It  is  up 
to  the  photographer  to  adapt  it  for 
his  use  and  take  advantage  of  the 
illumination  of  the  moment.  He 
must,  in  other  words,  be  an  oppor- 
tunist- I  say  the  illumination  of  the 
moment,  because  the  sun  varies  so 
much  in  power,  intensity,  angle  and 
quality  throughout  the  day.  During 
that  part  of  the  year  (from  May  to 
September)  when  figure  work  outside 
is  possible,  the  active  rays  of  the  sun 
rease  in  intensity  to  an  enormous 
ent,  from  dawn  to  midday  as  much 
60,000  times,  I  am  told.  It 
increase  day  by  day 
until  the  summer  sun  reaches  its 
zenith,  when,  of  course,  it  starts  to 
recede  again.  The  variations  in 
contrast  between  the  shadow  and  the 
light  area  in  our  picture  during  this 
period  are  also  equally  great.     This 

effected  by  the  elevation  or  change  in 
angle  of  the  sun,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  height  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens. 
During  the  early  morning  or  late 
evening,  when  the  sun  is  low,  its 
power  is  correspondingly  slight, 
owing  to  the  diffusing  efiect  of  the 
atmosphere.  Wien  the  sun  goes 
"in,"  shadows  disappear  and  the 
light  not  only  loses  its  directional 
quality,  but  contrast  is  also  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  All  this  means  that 
the  softness  or  harshness  of  the  light 
varies  according  to  the  atmosphere 
and  time  of  the  day. 

Reflection  is  another  thing  that 
affects  the  quality  of  the  light. 
Ordinarily  at  midday  in  the  summer, 
the  light  is  inclined  to  be  too  harsh, 
but  on  the  beach  or  near  water, 
resection  relieves  the  density  of  the 
shadows     and     makes 
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modetliog  pnx-.ili]E.  Anilicial  rclli-r- 
lun.  Hucli  oji  J.  buuk  un  tlie  grouml  "t 
u  pieti;  <il  wliite  cloth  Ihrowti  over  a, 
bush,  Ciin  be  used.  J'irri,unuUy.  1 
prefer,  btiwuver.  to  make  use  of  the 
reHeutive  quiililies  ul  the  nulural 
eleinenlB  whenever  ijosaible. 

The  Angle  that  the  light  strikes  thr 
tubject  U  itUio  iibviuuiily  dependent 


.   the  IK,. 


t  tlie  t 


By 

i;  left,  tllc 


I 


Ijclicve  iQ  the  old-fashiontNj  idea  that 
good  pictures  are  only  po!istble  when 
the  sun  is  behind  the  camera,  fn 
actual  fact,  this  ia  the  one  direction 
that  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 
The  aun  may  be  directly  in  the  eyes 
of  the  model  and  cauae  her  to  close 
her  eyes,  wrinkle  her  face  and  squint 
badly  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
light.  Also,  the  resulting  picture  will 
be  extremely  Bat,  uninteresting  and 
lacking  in  contrast.  There  is  a  good 
motto  which  says  that  "hug  shadows 
make  inlercsling  pictures."  When  the 
Eun  is  behind  the  camera  there  are 
few,  if  any.  ahadows,  and  it  is  the 
shadows  or  contraat  of  light  and 
shade  that  make  the  resulting 
picture  more  stereuscupic.  Choose  a 
setting,  therefore,  that  has  the  light 
coming  from  one  aide,  and  the 
shadows  will  emphasise  and  bring  out 
the  details  of  the  picture. 

When  viewing  a  print,  the  eye  of 
tbe  beholder  travels  over  its  surface 
and  should  be  automatically  attracted 
to  the  central  point  of  interest.  The 
figure,  being  that  centre  of  interest, 
must  be  emphasized  accordingly- — 
especially  out  of  doors.  Any  picture 
where  the  figure  and  the  background 
claim  equal  interest  is  always  a  poor 
picture.  The  figure  should  unmis- 
taJiably  predominate.  Choose  beauti- 
ful scenery  by  all  means,  but  however 
lovely,  be  sure  that  it  is  subordinate 
to  the  figure  in  the  foreground. 

Tliere  are  several  methods  oi 
achieving  this  emphasis  and  drawing 
attention  to  the  figure,  but  the  light 
metliod  is  quite  tlie  most  satisfactory. 
The  strongest  interest  should  be  in 
the  strongest  part  of  the  light.  The 
model,  being  tbe  strongest  interest, 
should  generally,  therefore,  be  in  the 
strongest  light.  From  experience  I 
find  that  backlighting,  although  only 
one  method,  ia  quite  the  best  tor  this 
purpose.  It  throws  a  halo  round  the 
nead  and  hair,  in  fact,  the  whole 
figure  is  outlined  in  light  and  atands 
out  strongly  from  the  background,  I 
said  earlier  that  long  shadows  make 
interesting  pictures.  With  oncoming 
light  they  give  an  impresKion  of 
depth  and  distance  which  are  ex- 
Uoinety    valuable    assets    ia    any 


compiMitinn.  Another  uilvxntitge  is 
that  tlie  model  is  spunxl  the  puxsible 
glare  of  light  in  her  eye«  :  the  ancient 
curse  of  outdoor  portraiture.  It 
creates  many  surprisingly  beautiful 
effects.  The  dullest  of  spots  and  the 
plainest  of  trees  gain  a  new  and 
unexpected  l>eauty.  The  delicacy  of 
Nature  is  itself  enhanced.  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  against  the  light 
photography  is  the  sole  key  to 
successful  figure  work — it  is  not.  It 
is  just  one  method  of  emphasizing  the 
figure  and  enhancing  beauty.  It  has 
its  disadvantiiges  and  difficulties. 

Exposure,  foe  example,  must  be 
considerably  lengthened  to  com- 
pensate for  the  density  of  the  shadows 
It  any  depth  of  focus  is  required  at  the 
same  time,  tbe  model  may  have  to 
hold  a  pose  longer  than  normal,  A 
forced  look  is  then  apt  to  enter  into 
the  picture  and  spontaneity  will  be 
lost,  I  do  not  suggest  that  outdoor 
pictures  should  be  spontaneous,  but  it 
13  invariably  better  if  they  appear 
spontaneous.  I  spoke  of  reflection 
affecting  the  quality  of  light.  With 
oncoming  light  some  form  of  reflector, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  is  often 
essential,  especially  in  the  morning  or 
evening  when  tbe  sun  is  low  and  not 
overhead.  Oji  such  an  occasion  the 
reflector  will  lighten  the  shadows  and 
overcome  the  danger  of  a  silhouette 
eSect,  On  the  other  hand,  care  must 
be  taken  when  the  sun  is  overhead,  as 
the  camera,  anyhow,  rather  tends  to 
exaggerate  aixe  and  weight  in  the 
human  figure,  expecially  in  the  bust ; 
with  a  strong  top  hght  and  no  reflector 
the  result  is  unfortunate. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  almost 
entirely  of  against -the-sun  pictures 
casting  a  strong  shadow  towards  the 
camera.  When,  however,  there  are  no 
cast  shadows  and  the  hght  is  fiat  with 
little  gradation  through  modelUng 
pictorial  interest  and  contrast  must 


be  supplin)   entirely   by   Uie  t 
herself.    Choose  u  female  r:  " 
a  male  subject  on  such  an 
A  ttrunette  will  make  ti  belter  pictunl 
than  a  blonde,  who  is  best  puttn^ 
in  sunshine.    The  whole  figure  ttV 
than  a  part .     A  mule  culki  lor  n 
excitement     and     contrast 
hghting.    Strong,  active  pose 
than    passive    delicate    curv 
gestures, 

or  all  the  thmgs  that  couipin  l» 

spoil   a   picture,   a.   bad   tui4-kg ' 

quite  easily  tups  tile  li.si 
people  seem  to  have  u  swi  o(  lack- 
ground  blindness.  Their  wliul 
attention  is  directed  on  the  figure  an 
they  forget  what  is  behind.  It 
result  is  branches  growing  weirdl 
from  the  model's  head  or  side, 
think  we  have  all  tried  to  take 
picture  of  Aunt  Emilj'  on  the  lami 
with  the  house  on  the  backgrouod- 
the  result  turns  out  to  be  merely  * 
picture  of  the  house  standing  behind 
Aunt  Emily  I 

A  confused  background  caused  by 
weird  patteriks  of  light  and  a' 
should  be  avoided.  W'ith  foliage  ^^ 
especially  with  oncoming  light.  tt^^| 
a  particular  danger.  Many  p>^^^| 
are  spoilt  by  shadows  from  the  V|^| 
ground  falling  across  tbe  figure'^^f 
making  disturbing  patterns  on  Ofl 
body.  The  subtle  rhythm  m  ihtl 
curves  of  the  figure  is  lost,  and  ul 
irrelevant  pattern  created  compleldyl 
at  variance  with  tbe  pattern  ol  Itil 

About  the  commonest  of  all  faults  I 
so  far  as  backgrounds  are  concerned  I 
are  those  anauying  blobs  of  light  that  j 
appear  through  the  foliage  when  the  1 
background  is  out  of  focus.  At  any 
time,  foliage  backgrounds  must  bii< 
chosen  with  care — ^it  is  so  easy  to  i 
include  patches  of  light  (or  lighH 
traps)  wluch  will  irresistibly  draw  and  | 
hold   the   attention   away   from  the  i 

It  is  also  a  mistake  to  attempt 
pictures  in  the  shade  of  trees  where 
there  are  bright  patches  of  li^ 
beyond.  The  result  is  a  background 
of  violent  contrast  with  the  modd 
subordinate    in    the    front    of    the 

T'ake  care  that  the  beauty  ol 
foliage  sparkling  in  the  sunsliine  docs 
not  result  nn'rely  ia  a  (ussy  aniS 
lonfused  background.  Such  tbiagt 
are  a  menace  to  the  success  of  any 
picture.  It  i.i  a  good  idea  to  view* 
scene  through  a  blue  filter  ;  not  onll 
does  it  reduce  the  colour  of  the  scent 
more  to  a  monochrome  standard,  hot 
excessive  contrast  ia  revealed. 

The  seashore  is  an  excellent  settin| 
lor  outdoor  pictures  of  the  nude.  The , 
light  is  bright,  with  ample  refieclios 
from  the  sand  and  water,  whereas 
backgrounds  are  simple  and  free  from 
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ikkI  keynote  to  licar  in  minU 

implitity  should  even  indiiilc 
e-up  of  the  model.  Whereas 
sophisticated  and  even 
ited  make-up  may  be  quite 
,  outside  it  would  be  oitt  of 
id  foolish.  Orthoclirumatii: 
ig  sensitive  to  green  and  weak 
■ed,  will  tend  to  darken  the 
colour  of  the  lips  and  eye- 
Pan  film,  on  the  other  hand. 
ensitive  to  red,  and  therefore 
I  n  weiik  rendering  of  the  li(ia. 
ith  pan  film,  therefore,  i^ 
I  really  to  be  tecomraendiil. 
IS  tlie  body  is  conL-erneil,  a 
lount  of  cold  cream  is  all  that 
isary.  It  brings  out  the 
£  of  the  skin  and  slightly 
xes  the  highlights.  No  make- 
however,  entirely  obliterate 
suit  marks  which  spoil  any 
ir  nude  pictures. 


axe  so  many  difierent 
oi  indoor  or  studio  lighting 
is  quite  impossible  this 
to  discuss  or  even  describe 
1,  1  have  a  few  of  my  own 
i  here  this  evening  and  will 
the  methods  I  have  adopted 
,ring  them,  I  am  also  able  to 
I  few  examples  kiadly  loaned 
jy  that  well-known  worker, 
Herbert,  F.R.P.S.  Some  of 
loa  will  be  recognized  by 
s.  as  they  will  anyhow  have 
>roductiuns  o(  those  of  his 
lown  at  the  "Koyal"  in  the 

t  for  a  moment  claim  that 
lod  is  better  than  any  other. 
say,  however,  that  for  my 
IT  taste  and  speciality,  1  find 
ral  method  that  I  use  to  t>e 
ifactory.  I  have 
dcular  stress  on  the  impor- 
the  background  in  the  out- 
wore. It  is  of  even  greater 
ce  in  the  more  confined 
the  studio.  In  both  cases 
or  bom  the  background  can 
I  mar  the  picture.  The 
note  will  be  much  louder, 
I  the  studio.  An  object  may 
unobtrusive  out  of  doors, 
le,  il  it  is  not  a  part  of  the 
of  the  picture,  it  will  be 
y  distracting.  A  shadow 
cross  the  background  can  so 
pear  distorted,  out  of  shape, 
:uiaJ.  1  aim,  therefore,  at  a 
plain    shadow- free     back- 


either    light 


dark    . 


bscnCe  of  shadow  can  best  be 
b^  jlluroinating  the  back- 
quite  separately  from  the 
luch  is  posed  some  distance 


away  in  front  of  it.  By  shadow  free 
background,  I  do  not  mean  shadow- 
less photography.  Shadowless  photo- 
graphy can  best  be  described  as  a 
two-dimentional  eSect  with  the 
minimum  of  contrast,  and  no  cast 
shadows  to  assist  in  modelling — for 
example,  a  high  key  picture.  To 
obtain  such  an  effect,  the  back- 
ground would  still  be  lit  separately  to 
the  model  who  would  still  remain 
posed  some  distance  in  front  of  it. 
The  front  lighting  unit  would, 
however,  be  a  Hood  placed  as  near  the 
lens  as  was  possible.  By  shadow  free 
I  mean  nothing  more  than  the 
removal  or  entire  absence  of  all 
shadow  from  the  background.  A 
piece  of  black  silk  velvet,  which  is 
about  the  most  light  absorbent 
surface  known,  will,  of  course,  cut  out 
all  shadows.  Such  a  background, 
however,  does  not  quite  fit  in  with  the 
beauty  and  dehcacy  of  the  female 
figure,  apart  from  being  unable  to  get 
such  tilings.  It  is  too  heavy,  in  my 
opinion.  ITiere  are,  however,  many 
difficulties  with  the  light  back- 
ground. Shadows  from  the  model 
often  persist  in  spite  of  separate 
illumination,  which  in  itself  i>  difficult 
to  achieve  without  lighting  the 
subject  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  best,  therefore,  to  pose  the 
model  as  far  as  reasonably  possible 
from  the  background.  If  the  figure  is 
then  ht  more  from  the  side,  the 
shadow  will  be  excluded  from  the 
picture  space  behind  the  model.  A 
certain  amount  of  shadow  is,  of 
course,  essential  to  convey  warmtli 
and  expression.  Life  and  individu- 
ality cannot  be    portrayed   without 

A  sitting,  .so  far  as  the  model  is 
concerned,  should  be  well  thought 
out  beforehand  and  conducted  in  a 
fairly  rapid  tempo— both  model  and 
photographer  being  carried  along  on  a 


wave  of  mutual  enlhusiasm. 
Haphniard  snapping  witlmul  pre- 
conceived idea.'i  is  a  waste  of  uialerial 
and  gets  nowhere  The  lighting  m 
the  lame  way  should  be  used  m  a 
considered  order  The  first  light  to 
receiic  attention  will  be  that  ilium 
initing       the      background  The 

general  idea  of  the  povc  is  then 
roughed  in  jml  the  main  basic 
light  Mini      uuA.  Ill      llusUm|>\si]I 


pattern-,  ire  Lreitcd  mthin  (he 
pKture       space  Supplenientarj 

lighting  can  now  be  brougtlt  into  use 
This  may  be  a  spot  hght  Co  empliasize 
a  certain  part  of  the  body  or  a  top 
light  to  illuminate  the  hair.  A  white 
or  even  a  black  retiector  ma^  be 
wanted  to  add  tone  to  an  area.  Many 
are  the  possibilities  of  this  com- 
bination. The  main  source  of  light 
can  even  be  a  top  hght,  both  with  and 
without  an  illuminated  background  : 
the  "fill  in"  light  being  from  the  front 

When  an  illuminated  shadow- free 
bacl^round  is  used,  the  tone  of  the 
body  can  be  made  darker  or  lighter 
as  desired,  according  to  the  distance 
this  front  lamp  is  from  the  subject. 
When  right  back  by  the  camera  and 
difiused,  a  dark  semi-silhouette 
effect  results.  The  closer  to  the 
model  the  lamp  is  brought,  obviously, 
the  lighter  the  tone.  If  brought  close 
enough,  the  tone  of  the  body  will 
match  the  light  area  of  the  back- 
ground. This  is  not  necessarily  a 
high  key  effect.  True  high  key 
pictures  cannot  be  made  without  a 
high  key  subject.  They  are  generally 
produced  by  shadowless  lighting 
described  earlier. 

Interesting  Problems 

Finally,  I  have  one  or  two  slides 
taken  at  Loughborough  College.  The 
taking  of  them  produced  many 
interesting  problems  as  regards  light. 
They  all  portray  swimmers  actually 
under  water — the  top  of  the  water 
being  at  the  top  of  the  picture.  To 
give  sufficient  light,  1  built  a  bank  of 
four  floodlights  and  mounted  them 
in  one  reflector.  At  first,  this  wa-s 
suspended  close  down  over  the  water. 
The  result,  however,  was  not  satis- 
factory. More  than  QU  per  cent  of  the 
light  was  reflected  and  failed  to 
penetrate  the  surface  at  all.  All  these 
pictures  were  taken  with  the  same 
four  floods  shining  through  an 
observation  window  on  the  left.  Thuy 
are  all  taken  on  Super  XX  f/5.<( 
l/25th  »ec.  exposure.  The  illusion  of 
"distance  when  viewed  under  water 
was  interesting.  The  eye  was 
deceived  and  grossly  underestimated. 
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f.f  tri'.ilnipnt  which 
.It  llii.t  .lali'  In  lie  mure  » 
llcmtvi-r.  It  gave  way  1h 
lessrs  capable  uf  printing 
ment  In  recent  yean  -"-- 
have  been  only  one  re{ 
in  thi.-f  process.  It  is 
I^iKhton,  K.R.P.S.,  that  1 
workers  are  indeblcd  tor 
inspitalion  and  their 


Baalc  Principle 

Tho  process  only  b 
vilien  it  was  discovered  f 
mix  a  Hcilution  of  gum  with 
uf  bichromate,  and  ex. 
duct  to  light,  the  gum  I 
soluble  proportionate  to  tl 
of  light  that  reaches  the  HI 
is  upon  this  fact  tllat  i 
depends.  The  sensitive  p^ 
to  commence  with.  The  dal 
are  fixed  by  light  I 
the  thinnest  parts  of  tha 
The  unwanted  emulsion  ^ 
awav  in  «ater  at  room  t< 


GUM     BICHROMATE:    Multiple   Printing 


SOME    RECENT    EXPERIMENTS 

By  George  Halford.  A.R.C.A..  F.R.P.S. 

At  a  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Bradford  Photographic  Society  and 
The  Royal  Pholographic  Society,  held  on  I3th  February,  1943,  at 
the  Mirluiiiics"  Institute,  Bradford,  Mr,  George  Halford.  A.R.CA., 
I'.K.P.S,,  friave  an  interesting  lecture-demonstration  on  the  Gum 
Hii'ln-iiiii;Lte  process  with  special  reference  to  recent  experiments  he 
Jiad  been  conducting  In  multiple  printing. 


Halford  nor  "Gum"  were  strangers  to  Bradford,  Mr.  Halford  was  one  of  our 
iiiust  valued  members,  and  the  latter  had  been  associated  with  Bradford  (or 
miuiv  years  tlirougli  the  world-wide  reputation  of  Mr-  J.  Harold  Leighton, 
P.li.P.S,.  from  whom  he  twlieved  Mr.  Halford  had  received  much  valuable 
iidvicp  and  asaistance  in  his  early  "Gum"  days. 


IN  those  times  of  profound 
disturbance,  it  is  surprising  that 
more  photographers  have  not 
taken  up  (>um  Bichromnte  Printing. 
e.->ptK'ially  in  lace  of  Uie  scarcity  of 
bromide  and  otlier  printing  papers. 
Hills  m.'Liiy  photographers  know  that 

ill  dmwioi;  paper. 
IniroilucTlon  point  it  with  wliat 
Is  virtUMlly  watcr- 
nilour.expcee  to  day- 
light under  n  negutivc,  develop  iu 
water  ami  prtnluce  a  hcautiful  per- 
manent iihutugTApbic  print  in  any 
mlnur  ?  Yet,  this  is  true.  The  in- 
gmlients  arc  fhwip  And  liiat  a  lung 
lime.  The  stock  containH  no  deterior- 
allnK  sututnnee,  and  the  paper  only 
bci'»m(>H  HrnNlll\'o  to  light  after  the 


final  drying.    These  virtues  arc   par- 
ticularly  valuable   in   time   of   war. 
There  are  two  marked  disadvan- 
tages appertaining  to  the  process  : — 

1.  A  full-size  negative  is  needed. 

2.  Owing  to  the  low  sensitivity  of 
the  emulsion,  either 

(a)   Uayllght,  or 

(/»)  A  Mercury  Vapour  I^mp  i> 
reijuireii. 

History 

The  process  wa,s  invented  bv 
Pouncy  in  1868,  nt  a  time  when  deaf, 
sharp  prints  were  in  vc^ue,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  appealed  to 
many  workers.  It  tirst  came  to 
general  notice  about  1 8M.  when 
Uemochy,  SluskelU  Puyu  iind  others 
tixik  it  lip.   Tlie  freedom  and  variety 


As  this  process  tends  t 
the  tones  presented,  the  com] 
should  lie  of  strong,  well-desigii 
areas.    The  negative  should  I 

strong  (as  given  by  '"ordj " 

but   not   as   contrasty    i 
"process"  plates),      u   ttM 
tone  values  is  short,  I 
be  experienced  in  printing.  ' 
famihar  with  prints  by  MtM 
which   have  demonstrateC^ 
so  indisputably  and  shoi 
beautiful  process  this  i 

MulUple  Printing 

Whilst  the  single  print  Jf_ 
give  perfectly  satisfactory  a 
suitable  negatives,  the  (luMJ 
urally  arises  as  to  wheth^M 
method  of  obtaining  printM 
Che  advocates  of  uie  a^t 
process  would  call  an  J^ 
negative,  i,e,.  negatives  Q 
but  having  very  thin  l' 
very  dense  high-light  a. 

A  fact  which  gave  U ' 
was  that  whilst  Mr.  I, 
ated  a  iairly  plucky  n 
smgle    print    proces" 
round  about  the  opel 
century  who  used  mni 
advocated  softer  oi 

Starting  with  a  : 
shadow  detail  and  cl 


ISpO! 


^iblet. 


{/>)  IVint  the  b 
very  long  e: 
other  parts  cl 

undrr   luntml,   the   < 
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shadnu  detail  can  beilonc  in  grey  (in- 
Steiitl  ul  lilat'k).  This  inn  be  dunir 
witliiiiit  harm  to  the  darker  parts  <if 
tlie  liigliti^it  areas,  which  do  nut  call 
ujMin  thf  full  black  tone  values  of 
which  the  process  is  capable. 

After  the  first  printing  for  high- 
>  liglit  detail,  the  developed  print  i?^ 
.  alluureil  to  bocome  bone  dry.  This 
Axes  it.  The  first  printing  will  not 
now  be  aRected  by  any  subsecguent 
r^cuatitiE.  The  print  is  then  re- 
,  emulsified,  rxiuised  tor  a  short  time 
ftiT  shallow  iletnil  and  developed  in 
uatet.  H living  received  a  short 
ex|Misurc.  the  eniuLsion  on  the  high- 
light portions  is  quickly  dissolved 
away  and  does  no  harm.  Develop- 
ment is  continued  until  only  the 
required  amount  of  shadow  detail  is 
left  and  the  shadow  has  itself  ceased 
to  feel  "heavy." 

In  actual  practice  one  should  allow 
the  development  to  go.  what  appears 
to  be,  a  little  too  far. 
Light  for  Printtng 

(1)  Daylight  is  satisfactory  except 
that   it   is   quantitatively   un- 

[2)  The  author  always  uses  mer- 
cury vapour  (400  c.p.),  so  can 
control  the  exposure, 

Technfcai  Details 

The  fiual  stages  in  making  the  print 
entitled  "Via  Sarroz^j"  were  demon- 
strated.  The  details  of  its  production 

Ibtlows  : — 

Stock  Gum  Solution 
Cum  arable  ...     6  ozs. 

Water       9  ozs. 

Carbolic  acid  16  to  20  drops. 
After  dissolving  at  room  tempera- 
ture, sieve  through  muslin.      It  will 
keep.      The   author   has   used   gum 
solntion  eight  years  old. 

Some  difficulty  may  be  experienced 
in  getting  llie  gum  to  disaolve,  but  it 


n  be  dissolved  in  about  36  hours  in  a 

Paper 

Joynson's  cartridge  paper.     Soak 
lor    three    minutes    in    a    saturated 
solution    of    Potassium    Bichromate, 
Dry. 
The  EmulHlon 

Stock  gum  solution    10  c.c. 

Water       ...     approx.  8  c.c. 

Drop  black  powder  1  gramme. 
Mix  thoroughly  in  mortar  and 
pestle.  Pin  the  paper  over  a  larger 
piece  of  old  newspaper  so  that  you 
can  sweep  the  brush  over  and  beyond 
the  paper  you  are  coating.  Coat  the 
right  side  of  the  paper,  using  a  hog- 
hair  [or  similar)  Innsh.  smoothing 
finally  with  a  badger-hair  brush. 
Hang  up  to  dry  in  the  darkroom.  The 
coated  paper  becomes  sensitive  as  it 
dries,  and  should  not  after  this  be 
exposed  to  daylight.  The  tone  of  the 
paper   at   this   stage    (even    for   the 


single  print  process)  is  a  dark  brow) 
not  black.   The  full  tone  value  ol  tl 
coat  does  not  appear  until  develof 
ment.     The  coating  need  not  be  l.. 
mechanicalU"   even   as   most    peofdftl 
imagine,     ^e  paper  is  larger  thft&rH 
required,  and  selection  can  be  e.ter-J 
cised  when  trimming  to  the 
the  negative,  which  should  be  done  ■! 
this  stage. 


vapour  lamp. 

DevelopmeDt 

Develop  in  water,  preferably   > 

tically.  until  the  detail  appears  to 
have  become  a  little  too  pale.  Dry,, 
Re -emulsify. 

Soak  the  print  in  the  saturutod( 
solution  of  potassium  bichromiitc  fori 
three  minutes.  Dr>-,  Ke-ioal 
the  first  printing.    Dry. 

Second  Expostire 

For  shadow  detail  :  place  the  print 
in  correct  register  with  the  negative 
and  expose  for  9  minutes  at  12  inchi' 
from  the  nicrcur>-  vapour  lamp, 

Developtneol 

Again  devdop  fully,  and  dry.  IfU 
print  still  shows  bichmmiitc  stiiti^ 
this  can  be  removed  by  immersln| 
in  a  five  pn  cent  aoliitlon  ol  |ioV< 
assium  mctabisulphite,  1'hc  print  U 
now  ready  for  trimming  and  n-  — *- 
lug- 
Ouestlons  ^— 

1 .  W'Av  havr  1.0  many  gum  prlulk 
got  a  coatsi  grain  ! 

It  depends  on  the  wny  you  nild  tl 
bichromate.  There  are  two  way* 
introducing  tlie  bichromute  into  U 


a  m 


is  iH  A  fault  mostly  en- 
Cuuulercd  when  usiag  the  fitaX 
Miethod.  When  an  exposure  is  niaile. 
thu  particles  furthest  from  the  paper 
Toteivc  more  exposure  than  those 
o  the  paper,  giving  on  devel- 
(^ment  a.  more  stable  layer  on  top  of  a 
■Ims  stable  one,  which  breaks  away  as 
^develupment  becomes  complete. 

Hy  the  second  method  the  par- 
'tlcles  nearest  to  the  pa[)er  are  more 
sensitive  than  those  hirther  away, 
counteracting  the  above  ten- 
dency. Tliia  theory  is  amply  verified 
In  practice. 

Ju  you  get  prr/efl  rigiilra- 
■fion  for  Ihe  stcond  pnnting  ? 

Have    tried    many    methods,    in^ 
tiluding  special  registration  points  at 
the  corners  or  along  the  edge,  but 
}wve  come  back  to  a  very  simple  and 
'lliTecl  method.     Make  two  "needle- 
point" lioles  in  the  print  through  two 
MiHily  identified  points  dividing  the 
print,  aay.  into  thirds.    These  should 
be  on  dark  places  in  the  print,  othcr- 
wi!ie  you  wdl  have  two  minute  but 
Irremovalile  dark  pin  points  on  your 
_  Anal  print,   place  the  print  as  near  ns 
1     registration     with    the 
r^negiative,  holding  close  to  an  electric 
|t|ig1U  with  the  print  nearest  the  liifhl, 
yit  will  be  found   that  th»  two  pin 
[' holes  show  a&  bright  lightsand  enable 
I  K  linul  and  exact  placing  to  be  made. 


the  .-JJCil  of  hot 
devflopminl  ? 

It  shortens  development  but  lends 
introduce  graininess  in  the  print, 
ced  development  under  the 
also  has  the  same  eflect. 

4.  Hnv}  much  blafk  would  you  ust 
for  the  iingU  print  process  ? 

Increase  from  1  gramme  for  double 
[printing  to,  say,  1^  grammex  for 
single.  However,  the  richest  effects 
(and  they  are  very  rich)  are  bj  super- 
imposing two  1  gramme  coatings, 

5.  Can  other  papers  bt  used  } 
Ves.  Michallet  is  a  good  paper  it  no 

exception   is   taken    to   the   vertical 


trasty,  1 1  you  are  developing  horiion-  j 
tally  in  dishes  you  require  a  papei  i 
that  ivill  float.  Vertical  development  | 
is  recommended.  I 

6.     How  long  does  development  take  '■- 

Any  time  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
four  days.  The  general  rule  is^tht 
longer  the  development  takes,  llic 
better  the  quality  of  the  print. 

7.     Hoa.'   do   you    retouch    in    l».i 

liemove  any  parts  that  are  darkei 
than  required,  whilst  the  print  is  wri 
immediately  after  development.  The 
emulsion  is  very  tender,  and  the  pig- 
be  darkened,  mix  the  pigment  into  i 
p.iste  with  a  mixture  of  the  gum,  to 
which  ha.'^  l>een  added  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  glycerine.  This  makes  a  water- 
colour  which  exactly  matches  the 
print,  and  should,  of  course,  be  I 
applied  after  the  print  is  dry.  Th( 
print  has  a  good  nuitt  surface  and  , 
presents  no  difficulticG. 

.\n  appreciative  vote  ot  thanks  «'a' 
accorded  to  Mr.  Halted  by  Mr.  J,  H 
Lcighton  and  Mr,  J,  P.  Dclancy.  Mr 
K.  13.  Johnson  expressed  the  opinion 
that  this  afternoon's  meeting  wu 
unique  in  that  Mr.  Haiford  haJ 
publicly  demonstrated  for  the  first 
time  a  method  of  gum  bichromate 
multiple  printing  in  which  the  (acton 
were  under  the  worker's  control. 
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Hhe  Late  FREDERICK 


EVANS 


F.R.P.S. 


I  a4th  June.  IB43.  wittiin  a  fe» 
■  of  hLs  ninety-first  birthday,  died 
leiick  H,  Evans,  one  of  the  most 
!d  men  who  ever  used  photo- 
ihy  as  the  -medium  of  his  artistic 
■esaion.  He  was  equally  accom- 
led  in  portraiture  and  landscape, 
architecture  was  first  and  fore- 
t  hb  subject,  and  one  is  tempted 
hink  that  he  well-nigh  exhausted 
ihotographic  possibiUties,  At  any 
,  Evans  showed  how  architecture 
lid  be  photographed,  and  did  it  to 
itch  of  excellence  that  provoked 
atioa,  but  never  serious  rivalry. 
!  Horsley  Hinton,  he  used  Platin- 
>e  almost  exclusively,  and  exer- 
i  complete  mastery  over  the  pro- 
,  which  in  his  hands  was  the 
ect  medium  for  the  delicate. 
iDOus  eSects  in  which  he  de- 
led, 

vans  retired  early,  in  18B8,  at  the 
of  46.  from  a  successful  book- 
Dg  and  publishing  business  in 
en  Street,  E.G.,  and  thereafter 
Ited  himself  to  his  artistic  and 
ary  interests,  of  which  photo- 
>hy,  music,  and  Japanese-print 
wting  were  the  chief.  He  visited 
ly  EnRlish  and  French  cathedrals 
ly.  Wells,  York,  Chartres,  and 
rges  perhaps  the  favourite  ones — 
photc^raphed  a,  number  of 
ich  chateaux  (or  Counliy  Lije, 
lly  making,  in  1910,  a  tine  set  of 
lies  of  Westminster  Abbey,  while 
as  closed  in  preparation  for  the 
inalion  of  King  George  V.  All 
time  he  was  exhibiting  rcpularly 
le  "Royal"  and  the  ITiotogrnphic 
in.  and  contributing  occasional 
:les  to  the  photographic  Press.  Ho 
ribed  his  methods  in  a  ■.eric-  of 
>ters  in  Tlu  Amateur  Pli.>l.-u',iflin 
W4.  without  revealing  l>fr..ui-.c 
ould  not^the  secrets  of  liis  .irt, 
:h  lay  in  his  eye  for  a  fine  subject, 
te  sense  of  composition,  perfect 
s,  and  infinite  capacity  (or  taking 
B.  HLs  enthusiasm  wa^  at  once 
absorbing  and  infectious.  Never 
he  was  fur  ever  devising  and 
jrimenting— a  new  type  of  cam- 
new  brands  of  platinum  paper, 
-ations  to  his  pianola,  a  machine 
:iitting  his  own  music  rolls  ;  and 
n  not  at  work,  he  liked  nothing 
er  than  stimulating  conversation 
1  books,  music,  bis  experiences, 
ics.  or  social  questions. 
mong  his  friends  he  counted, 
jes  many  leading  photographers, 
iam  Mnrris,  Alibrev  lieardsley. 
lard  Shaw,  and  J,  Jl.  Dent.  U 
Evans  who  helped  Dent  m  his 
r  publishing  ventures,  who  also 
tended  the  young  Beardsley.  in< 


Iroduced  him  lu  l>eut,  and  thus  set 
him  on  his  short-lived  career  as  an 
illustrator.  He  photographed  Kelms- 
cott  Manor,  and  later  (19VB]  made 
many  of  the  photographic  illustra- 
tions tor  the  memorial  edition  of 
George  Meredith's  works.  When,  in 
his  later  years,  architectural  work 
with  his  lOin.  by  8in.  camera  became 
too  arduous.  Evans  tonh  to  pboto- 
gr.iphic  cojiying.  making  enlarge- 
mt'Nls  in  "ivorv-black"  platinolype 
ci(  lidward  Calvert's  woodiuts  and 
LilliellxTger's  engravings  of  Hol- 
bein's "JJauce  of  Death."    But  more 


and  more  of  his  time  he  devoted  to 
his  beloved  pianola.  lor  which  he  was 
still  cutting  music  on  the  last  day  of 
his  life.  A  surprise  visit  paid  hini  by 
the  writer  in  October,  1942,  (after  the 
lapse  of  many  years),  found  him  still 
at  work,  and  no  perceptible  failing 
of  the  alert  spirit  and  vigorous  mind 
ot  forty  years  ago. 

Evans,  who  receiv«l  the  Honorary 
l-'ellowshij)  of  the  Society  in  I»28, 
married  in  1900,  nnd  leaves  a  widow, 
two  sons  and  a  ilaughler.  to  whom 
his  many  friends  tender  their  sincere 
sympathy.  J.  R.  li.  Weav&r. 
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VARIGAM   (A  Variable  Contrast  Paper) 

By  Rowtend  S.  Potter 
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O'l    \Uy    Jt*      \*9%h     \U      V 

^tit\t  a\  \ft*'\'\t  *'  •'/  *:,. .  "/rr.rfiiifii'  :^ ♦.;'/:; 
'//ritf;i--.t  \f'*i'*'f  jfi'r'ylii"''!  in  t,h#: 
t>*'1fu/\*'r    l'h'/»//    Suj/j/Iy    ^  orrip:iriy, 

«f//ri%  m;i/l'T  ;ift«Tr  th^-  flf//rr|  timttTUrT  '\i 
it  WA%  iouttf]  th;it  'Ah'Ti  ;i  Hrn;i)l#Tr 
«|ti;intity  th;ifi  normally  uvrrl  of  a 
4,4;rtjtfri  ((r/'«'n  vrnHitininK  dye  was 
mixr/l  with  ;i  brorn//  f.hlorif)«;  tmlstrff- 
tfiK  «!miil<ii''n,  Hijf.h  «rrnijlHion,  when 
/^/yMti*/!,  hjt/t  tlif  iinif|tif;  profi«rrty  of 
KtvirifC  vWtff  f<raH;ffion  wh/rn  f:xfKiM;fI 
U»  IlKtit  of  w«ivfl«'n((tliH  iiUiVf;  /i^M) 
mMMffif'TonH  than  whfrn  «tx|kmc<]  U> 
UUw  \il0ii  of  wavirlf'nKthH  Ih;1ow  MH) 
fiittltfrij/  ron«i. 

It  U  wHl  known  that  cmuUionH. 
(f  n  |»  #t  r,  i  H  1 1  y  ilutnt'.  {ly«;-M;nHitiHC(l, 
II H II  ft  1 1  y  K  i  V  #;  Mimcwhat  hi^lusr 
UMntnnn  in  tiif;  MrnfiitiMxl  rcf(ion  and, 
III  fiiM,  vary  Nlif(titly  in  gamma 
fliroiiKtioiii  tli«*ir  range  of  N)Mf(:tral 
M*iiHitivii y.  '1  hi*  variation  iian  alwayH 
Inmiii  Ntiglit  and  gfiirrally  cu)nHi(h;r{><l 
li  ditfiM-t  to  Ih*  Himinatcd  if  ])OHHil)lfr. 

I  tut  hrn*  wr  liad  a  two  fold,  nrw 
piii'tiotnrnoti  I'irHtly.  tiic  gamma 
wuH  lowf*r  in  thr  region  of  (-onf(rrn«d 
NTMNitiviiy,  and,  N(*roiidlv,  the  diffiT- 
riirr  In  gamma  waN  very  largr  of  the 
ordnr  of  at  IraMt  50  ]M*r  ernt.  It  is 
niNily  MMMi  iiow  tluH  effect  eHcaped 
diwovery  lM«fore,  iHM'.aiim*  it  iH  not 
roiiimon  to  all  HeiiHltiHtng  dyes,  and 
In  only  found  under  certain  conditiims 
In  Ih«  detailed  later. 

A  lypiral  dve  reaiting  in  this  way 
In  I  :  I  diethyl  pseudo  cyanine  iinlide. 
(2).  It  IS  Kenetallv  <  onceded  that  the 
giadatioM  rh.it.it  lenstics  ul  an  emnl 
Nlon  are  l.ii^elv.  if  not  entirely. 
deiHMident  on  the  iMuge  of  n|hhmI  (or 
NeUNilivitv)  vahies  ol  the  individual 
Nilver  halide  giains  in  that  emulHton. 
NVllnesH  the  experiments  of  Trivelli. 
UeiiNviik.  and  many  others.  In  any 
single  emulsion  the  larger  grains  are 
mnie  NOUNiiive  than  the  smaller  tmes. 
and  it  has  heeii  adetpiatelv  shown,  as 
might  Ih'  e\pri  ted.  that  the  silver 
halide  Ki.iiiis  in  emnlsitinN  nl  f;reat 
iniiti.isl  h.ixr  a  iiMu  h  sinallei  si/o 
laii^r  than  in  riuiiKinnv  ol  stdtei 
({lad.ihoi) 

I  el   uh  how  loHMder  I  he  etlevl  i»l 


'./-r.-itiiiRg  dyt*  In  gtneril.  it  :* 
''^:i*r',*:r\  lYiSkt  th^-T  dv^  ar^  a4.v>r?>^l 
or,  Ul*:  -.urfar.^  of  lh<?  Miver  halide 
'  r  y  -sr;t  1 T  C  h  itoI  land  H  u  V#(jard  provM 
lu  ihTir  wr>rk,  puMiibM  by  the 
f{ijr«^u  of  Standards,  that  variation 
ifi  thtr  amount  of  ^n-iti«»<T  u-ftd 
'Aithm  -Aorking  limitr.  while  it  greatly 
Ai\t:*xtri\  the  sjjced  of  the  emulsion 
■A  hen  ':xjK/v?d  to  light  of  the  region 
of  nc-A  spe^.tral  sensiti\-ity,  had  no 
effer.t  on  the  gamma  or  gradation. 

Fig.  I  refirev^nts  diagrammatically 
a  typir,al  s<;rie<i  of  silver  halide  crystals 
of  an  emulsion  of  rather  high  gamma. 


.  lac.  S'cbester,  3 


crv-staU  than  on  the 
in  Fig  4.  we  shonld 
a  greater  range  of  speed, 
mdi\-idiial  particles 
the  Ixeht  of  the 
which  senMti\'ity  is 
dye  than  when  this 
particles  were  esEpoaed  to 
of    the    natural    colour 
Hence,    we   should 
gradation    with    such 
when  exposed  to  the 
sitivitv  region. 

In  1924.  Renwick  A 
lished  a  most  interesting 
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Fig.  I 


Fig.  2 


( 


( 


Fig.  3 

I'ig.  2  represents  diagrammatii ally 
the  result  of  the  addititm  of  a  small 
amount  of  normal  dye  sensiliser.  such 
as  Pinarhrome  ;  the  adsorlu'd  dye 
))jirtii'les  are  proportional  to  tlie 
erystal  surface. 

l''ig.  3  represents  larger  additions 
of  dye  sensitiser  ;  still  the  dye  parti- 
cles are  adsorlHHl  proiK>rtionatcly  to 
the  crystal  surface.  \Vc  would  not 
ex]H»ct  to  obtain  a  different  gamma 
when  such  an  emulsion  was  exix^sed 
to  light  of  the  regi<m  c^f  conferred 
sriisitivity  comp.iriHl  U\  the  gradation 
IM  the  region  of  natural  siMiMtivily. 

Ilowrver.  il  Munehow  more  dye 
pattules  rould  In*  pnnH>rtiimately 
adM>ibed  on  to  the  larger  silver  halide 


Fig.  4 


a  new  method  of  studying  th 
lationship  of  the  grain  size  to 
in  an  emulsion.  The  method  wa: 
of  slow  sedimentation  of  a  bt 
emulsion  gradually  setting  the 
without  agitation,  and  testin 
chemical  analysis  the  layers 
from  different  depths  (the  1 
cr\'stals  naturally  settling  in 
lower  layers),  and  correlating 
results  with  sensitometric  evalui 
of  coatings  from  these  layers. 

This  method  of  studying  the 
acterisiic^  of  an  emulsion  was  a] 
to  a  variable  contrast  emulsion 
pare«l  a^  outlined  in  the  early  p 
this  communication.  Table  I  ; 
the  results  of  such  an    exper 


iJ  shows  that  the  larger  partidos 
jttom  layer)  are  about  70  per  cent 
tre  colour  sensitive  than  the  smaller 
rticles  (coliimns  6,  <i  and  7),  con- 
sung  the  above  hypothesis.  This 
rms  clearly  to  indicate  the  reason 
-   the 


(C)    When  the  sensifising  dye  was 
added     in     full     quantity    to 
an  emulsion  just  before  setting 
and   the  excess  dye  removed 
by  washing. 
B  and  C  would  seem  to  indicate 
ariable   contrast   obtained     that   this  type  of  dye  was  slow  in 
ixposed    to    green    and    blue     conferring   sensitivity   to   the   silver 
grain.    In  the  light  of  the  results  of 

Table  I 


(I)  (2)        (3|  W        (5)        W       (7)  ((*) 

Top  to  Bottom 

Grn  to  Blue  (Bottom  as  100) 

OrccH     Blue      Oreen    Blue  (Blue  as  100)   Green      Blue 

.r,2     1.30       .22       .304       70     lOO         2.2  3.7 

2.14       2.2       B.8         8.2     120     100         100  100 


most  readily  controlled  by  light 
filters  ;  a  blue  filter  gives  hard  con- 
trast, and  a  yellow  filter  gives  soft 
contrast,  (Yellow  filtera  are  naturally 
preferred  to  green  because  of  their 
greater   optical    efficiency,    and   the 


□  red). 

Varigam  paper  is  balanced  to  give 
equal  exposure  times  through  a  series 
of  ten  filters  giving  progressive  steps 
(if  contrast  change  when  General 
Electric  High  Efficiency  Wlute 
Photo- En  larger  Bulbs  are  n.sed. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which 
the  character  of  the  spectral  trans- 
mission  of   filters   can    be   changed. 


-xpetimenls  with  suitable  sonsiti- 
K  dyes  showed  that  the  effect  of 
*ia1>Ie  contrast  was  obtained  (vary- 
in   degree  considerably  amungst 
dyps  listed  (2)  ;— 
A)   When   considerably   less   sen- 
sitising   dye   was    uiied    than 
necessary  to   give   the   maxi- 
mum sensitivity  obtainable  by 
that  dye, 
.B)   When  a  full  quantity  of  sen- 
sitising dj^  was  added  to  the 
emulsion   immediately   before 
coatiuK.  the  variable  lonfrast 
eHecl  was  obtained  ;   but,  held 
(or  some  time  (surh  a.s  an  lioiir 
at  coating  temperature),  lon- 
liast  was  similar  Ui  both  green 
and  blue  light. 


the  sedimentation  experiment  A,  B 
and  C  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  sensitising  dye  had  a  ptcf(;ren<~e 
for  the  larger  grains  or  crystals 
rather  than  tlie  smaller  ones. 

Now.  if  a  dye  is  slowly  adsorbed  to 
the  silver  halide  crviitals,  it  is  legiti- 
mate to  assume  that  its  adsorption 
behaviour  might  follow  the  well- 
known  laws  first  enunciated  by 
Ostwald,  concerning  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  larger  crystals  than  smaller 
crystals  in  saturated  solutions.  This 
seems   a   reasonable   explanation    of 

In  the  prmiuitioii  o)  \'ariKani  ]iaper 
(he  hasic  emulsion  Ls  a  high  rontrast 
enlarging  pa jier,  dye  sensitised  liyonc 
of    the    above-mentioned    methods. 


mfk.    I  i 

GREEN   FLUORESCENT 
MERCURY   VAPOR 
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f.t$rv«n  A  fri  hin,  Tt  %\tnw  rnti:  method-  - 
iltf,  /|//ttir/l  line*  iJluifttriatinf(  changes 
in  l/ltj#r  f^rt^n  U^n^m'msujn.  Curvcrs 
H  Uf  f'  :ihow  muAhtzT  mtrtUfMl.  In 
\irH^.iU4z,  H.  tjffu\fr*fmi'^.  t^^rlwwrn  thev; 
l*o  !*»  f'/tuMt  rri'/*.t  tjfuvtrtiurnt.  For 
Ihin  r'';iv/ri  /ilUrfv  hiiving  the  same 
Kra/Ution  <:f|w.i  may  ^liffer  in  visual 
a|#)^'aran'e. 


Table  II 

Effect  of  the  Light  Source  ox  Filter  Exposure 


Type 


ApproximuOi         YtUem  R 

CoUtr  Temp.        Exposurt  Exp 

""K  (»'G-1)  {Vi 


<^ir««n  Fluorescent  Tubes 


0.4 


Mazda  r^mps 


2750 


0.8 


c 
It 


HiKh  Efficiency  White  Bulb 
I'hot/j  -  enlarger  I^mp  such  as 
(;.K.  *21I.  212.  301  and  302 


3000 


1.0 


I'hotortfKxi    Photo   -   Enlarger 
Bulbs  such  as  6F  -H-213  and  303 

White  Fluorescent  Tubes 


3400 


1.4 


3500 


1.7 


Daylight  Fluorescent  Tubes  ... 


64(K) 


2.5 


Ma/da  Mercury  I^imps  such  as 
(;  K.  HI.  H-2,  or  H-4 


9.0 


Fif.  S 

It  1h  natural  torxpect  that  different 
liKht  Honrci'M  will  f(ivc  different  s]MH*d 
rut  inn  with  tin*  blue  ami  yeHow  filters. 
Tiiblt<  1 1  Kives  interesting  data  in  this 
coinuM'tion.  Since  ncKatives  re- 
quiriuK  'i  ^oft  gradation  are  usually 
heavy  or  densi'  the  high  efficiency  of 
the  green  lluon*Hcent  is  worthy  of 
considerable  attention  :  and  it  is 
)N»NNiblr  in  a  post  Wiir  world  th;il 
H)H*<  ial  phosphors  having  somewhat 
more  bhit*  emission  than  the  st.tn<l.ird 
"gn'en"  mav  be  pnMluccd. 

Whatever  light  sotirce  is  nse<l,  the 
gntdation  is  constant  with  the  ex- 
treme yellow  and  blue  tillers,  but  the 
Ntttndard  set  of  ten  filters  will 
obvlouslx  be  out  of  step  according  to 
whether  a  higher  or  lower  colour 
temiHMatuie  light  source  is  used. 
Fig  tl  show>  this  in  diagramn  die 
lorut. 


Varigam  pajH-r  can  Vx?  handled  with 
a  bright  red  safelight,  such  as 
Wratten  C). 

Now  that  11  ford  in  England  and 
Defender  in  l.'.S.A.  have  produced  a 
suitable  paper,  it  is  up  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  enlarging  c<iuipment  to 
produce  cnlargers  wherein  the  colour 
of  the  light  l>chind  the  negative  will 
Iw  changed  by  the  movement  of  a 
lever  without  resort  to  light  filters 
on  the  lens. 

In  (*onclusion.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Mr.    Seward    llagaman,   of   the    I'-x- 


perimental  Emulsion  Depa 
Mr.  Ralph  .\xon,  of  the 
Testing  Department,  and  Mi 
Centa,  of  the  I^oduct  App 
Department,  for  their  v 
assistance. 
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BRITISH    STANDARDS    INSTjTUT 

ANNUAL  GENERAL   MEETING 


■»•••■«   i 


I  *  • 


»  » 
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The  .Annual  (leneral  Meeting  of  the 
Hritish  Standards  Instituticm  was 
heUl  oil  July  20th.  following  a 
luncheon  at  winch  Mr.  Hugh  Dalton. 
Ml*..  Tresitlent  of  the  l^iard  of 
Trade,  was  the  priuiipal  guest. 

The  Chairman.  Sir  IVrcv  .Vshlev. 
K.H.K..  CMV.  said  that  23o'  new  aiid 
revisiHl  Mriti.sh  Standards  had  lH»en 
issued  during  the  past  year.  The  total 
nundHT  of  liritish  Stamlariis  now  in 
use  numlvretl  l."KH).  all  id  which 
couKl  Ih*  consulted  at  the  Library  of 
the  Institution,  whert*  copies  of  Over- 
siMS  Standanis  are  als*.)  available. 

In  the  course  of  his  address,  the 
Chainnan  s;iid  :  "I  Ivlieve  that  those 
industries  which  have  Ixvn  long  and 
cU»M'lv  asMK'iatiHl  with  the  develop- 
ment ot  the  InstitutitMi  recogniM' 
tally  the  .idvantage  ot  having  a 
MUjcle  uideiM^ndenl.  national  stand- 
aid>  organi^ition.    But  those  others 


which  arc  only  now  beginning 
sider  the  opportuneness  of  tl 
for  a  standardisation  prog 
covering  types  and  sizes,  trade 
definitions,  and  performance 
ards.  may  feel  that  the  prep 
and  promulgation  of  standar 
matter  of  domestic  concen 
>houUI.  therefore,  be  carried 
their  individual  trade  assoc 
There  has  also  been  some  tc 
for  Cioxernment  Department! 
standardisation  work  in  the 
ways  and  on  their  ovm  lines.  I 
that  lx>th  these  courses  are  w 
principle,  and  that  the  best 
for  any  industry,  and  certai 
the  industry'  of  the  nation  as  a 
will  Ix*  obtained  only  if  all  tk 
IS  ca rri<.\l  on  within  a  national 
i-^aiiou  »iuv  h  a**  the  British  Sta 
ln>titution.  which  can  co-o 
and  guide  all  such  action  to  a  o 
end." 


PHOTOGRAPHIC     ASPECTS 

OF     RADIOLOGY 


Hr.  H.  P.  %09kslaj,  BkSc^  F.l'nR.F*  'VdM  a  ;j*$ih^  ^XtvW  ''HH«k  ».<%.■  .smimi^s,.  ^ai  V  -.^t  ^lAJii^V^" 
Hr.  E.  E.  S«nfth«  ESc,  A.Jnss^«  fe/T^^««<i3  w.c'^  jt  iMi|h^  ^  ** lV«^^Mw*v^  ^  k^^W^'u^cv  >v  «a'Uxa\v  si^Uk 
X-ray  Qualrcy."  Mr.  G.  F.  G.  Kjnip««  BlSc  c^«*  r^M^  a  V^j^^ .  - 1  ^  «v.*«<rwAUs»u  iv  ^M*iiA&<va  va^  H^^SV^Vt- 
fraphic  Exposures."  and  ch«  meecir^  cv4>«;4usi(«^  «aA  %  ^y^<  ^\  Oi*  M  ri  ri^^^  KU^wK.  "•^^\v^ 
Fundamentals  in  th«  Processinf  of  X-r-Ay  Film«." 

The  first  two  papen  are  included  in  (hi«  iM«i«  .  c^«^>«  ^v  Mi-  \t  K  %i  lki*i^i«>  ^mvI  V*i<  H  H  HvV-^ 
will  be  published  next  month. 


FILM     SHRINKAGE  IN     X-KAY     ANALYSIS 

By  II.  P.  KnokMby.  It  Ni  .  t  liiol  V 

(Researdi  Labonilniini  ui  riir  limcif*!  r.iu.  iii..  i  ..M«|*^Mt    •  im.u.4  i>..(,i^^  «i 

>H£  particular  property  of  photo-    in  \vlii«  h  tlm  ikiIIiih  ia  ut'iiuit   mom.i     i^i  :  *.^ i^i  :  ^  a,i  k^u.^i  » 

graphic  films  with  which  this     fur  <iv'*iiil  ^liiuiuin  •u.u.iiitiiioiiiii»>>         \  • i  t.-*.^.*  ..*  -^......^  i^  ,-»4k  it^ 
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Fig.  I 

substance  having  one  of  the  simpler 
crystal  structures  the  lines  can  be 
indexed  and  values  for  the  crystal 
lattice  parameters,  or  the  size  of  the 
basic  unit  cell  of  the  space  lattice  can 
be  worked  out.  In  any  event,  since 
a  good  way  of  characterising  an  X-ray 
pattern  is  by  listing  the  planar  spac- 
ings,  their  accurate  evaluation  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  X-ray 
analysis. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  accuracy  of 
the  calculations  depends  upon  the 
precision  with  which  the  0  values  can 
be  determined,  and  we  have  to 
consider  the  methods  employed  in 
practice  for  obtaining  these  values 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy. 

If  the  radius  of  the  camera  is 
measured,  the  various  0  values  can  be 
calculated  from  the  linear  distances 
between  corresponding  lines  on  the 
pattern.  But,  accepting  the  fact  of 
film  shrinkage,  the  radius  of  the  film 
is  not  exactly  that  measured  on  the 
camera.  The  shrinkage  also  may  be 
different  from  one  film  to  anotiier, 
and  may  vary  with  the  time  after 
processing  at  which  measurements 
are  made.  Moreover,  the  magnitude 
of  the  error  will  be  different  for  low 
and  high  6  values. 

It  is  probably  worth  adding  here 
that  it  is  necessary  to  wait  several 
hours  after  the  film  is  dry  before 
making  any  measurcnicnts  at  all. 
This  ensures  that  the  film  will  havt^ 
assumed  its  e<iuilibrium  condition  and 
will  not  alter  in  dimensions  during  the 
course  of  the  measurements. 

{b)  The  Bradley-Jay  Type  of  Circular 
Camera 

The  most  usual  way  of  setting  the 
him  in  the  camera  is  that  which  was 
indicated  in  Fig.  1  and  is  shoun  again 
in  the  centre  diagram  of  Fig.  2,  taken 
from  a  paper  by  Lipson  (2).  The 
X-ray  beam  enters  between  the  ends 
of  the  lilm  and  emerges  through  a 
hole  punched  in  the  centre.  The 
tilm  slirinkage  difficulty  is  obviated 
by   causing   fiducial    marks    to    be 


registered  at  each  end  of  the  film. 
.This  is  done  by  incorporating  in  the 
camera  at  the  high  angle  position, 
near  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
X-rays,  two  metal  knife  edges,  as 
first  suggested  by  Bradley  and  Jay  (3). 
These  cut  ofE  the  rays  scattered  and 
reflected  from  the  specimen  so  that 
shari)ly  defined  shadows  terminate 
the  exposed  film.  These  knife  edges 
are  usually  arranged  so  that  the 
fiducial  marks  fail  at  a  6  value  of 
about  86".  The  precise  value,  6|„  is 
found  either  by  direct  measurements 
on  the  camera,  or  by  calibration  with 
a  substance  such  as  a  quartz,  whose 
lattice  constants  are  accurately 
known,  and  the  0  values  of  whose 
reflections  can  therefore  be  precisely 
calculated. 

We  thus  have  registered  on  the 
photograph  of  any  substance  posi- 
tions of  known  6  value.  An  angular 
value,  On,  is  the  camera  constant. 
If  Su  is  the  linear  distance  apart  of  the 
fiducial  edges,  the  0  value  corres- 
ponding to   any   pair  of  reflections 
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be  reversed,  so  that  the  X-i: 
enters  the  camera  through 
punched  in  the  centre  am 
between  the  ends.  This  br 
sensitive  high  angle  or 
reflection  lines  near  the  cent 
film,  as  shown  in  the  top  I 
diagram  of  Fig.  2.  If  S  is  tl 
distance  between  correspondi 
6  in  radians  is  given  by 
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Fif.  2.     Diagram  (due  to  Upson)  showing  the  usual 

film  arrangements  in  cylindrical  powder  cameras 

and  l/ie  types  of  film  resulting  from  each 

whose  distance  apart  is  S  can  be 
obtained  from  the  simple  equation 
0/0,.  ■-■-  S/Sfc.  A  tacit  assumption  is 
that  the  film  shrinks  in  a  uniform 
manner,  but  the  assumption  appears 
to  l)e  well  justified  in  practice. 

The  0  values  delermined  by  this 
fiducial  shadow  teclmiciue  are  subject 
to  certain  systematic  errors  due  to 
.such  factors  as  divergence  of  the 
X-ray  beam,  eccentric  mounting  of 
the  specimen,  absorption  in  the 
specimen,  and  so  on.  Comparatively 
simple  graphical  methods  have  been 
devised  to  compensate  for  these 
errors,  and  these  enable  the  crystal 
lattice  spacings  to  be  determined  with 
a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

(t)  AUernaiive  MeDuuLs  of  Stiting  the 
Film  in  the  Camera 

There  are  two  other  ways  of  setting 
the  film  in  the  camera.    The  film  may 


Since  the  S  values  of  the  lix 
useful  for  lattice  parameter  < 
nations  are  small,  variat 
length  of  the  photographic 
not  introduce  very  Luge 
There  is;  moreover,  no  need 
the  radius  of  the  film  with  a  v 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  in 
value  will  vary  with  the  an 
film  shrinkage. 

In  the  third  method,  the 
placed  in  the  camera,  asjrnuiM 
as  indicated  in  the  diagnai 
right  of  Fig.  2.  Two  bc 
punched  in  the  film,  for  the  ( 
and  exit  of  the  X-ray  beam. 
ends  of  the  film  are  set  at'aj 
corresponding  to  a  Bnflf  i 
equal  to  45°.  For  calcuElk 
poses  no  knowledge  of  the 
radius  is  required  ;  on  asxf^ 
the  0°  position  is  obtained  by 
the  distance  between  oomq 
low  angle  reflections  and  1 
position  by  meaning  tfat  ( 
between  corresponding  bigl 
reflections.  The  6  values 
ponding  to  any  other  pair  • 
can  be  found  by  intezpclatioc 
again,  alterations  in  mm  leoj 
to  shrinkage  or  expanak 
relatively  unimportant. 

{(I)  Large -Diameter  Cameras 

So  far  we  have  been  com 
methods  applicable  when  the 
diameter  does  not  exceed 
With  cameras  of  larger  d 
none  of  the  three  methods  of 
the  film  described  are  prac 
because  the  length  required  I 
too  great  to  be  handled  conve 
A  camera  of  19  cm.  in  dian 
nowadays  frequently  employi 
in  this  the  single  film  is  repk 
two  symmetrically  disposed 
I'our  knife  edges  are  reqni 
limit  the  ends  of  each  st 
fiducial  shadows.  The  arran 
is  illustrated  diagrammaticalli 
lower  part  of  Fig.  2.  There  iJ 
be  a  low  angle  camera  cons' 
well  as  the  high  angle  const 
and  the  calibration  can  be 
out  as  far  as  Oi,  is  concerned 
.same  way  as  for  the  smaller  di 
camera.  It  is  found  prac" 
however,  to  use  a  fixed 
distance   k  instead  of  a  loiw 
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i  the  computation  of  the 

the  reflections  on  any 
p:aph  is  thereby  simpli- 
lear  distance  k  is  added 

of  distances  along  the 
>m  the  low  angle  fiducial 
tain  S  and  S^.  There  is 
troduced,  of  course,  in 
0  be  constant,  because  of 

film  shrinkage,  but  it  is 
to  produce  a  negligible 
terplanar    spacing    and 
leter  determinations. 
V3  a  set  of  X-ray  powder 

of  miscellaneous  sub- 
L  on  the  19  cm.  diameter 
nly  one  half  of  the 
ttem,  from  one  of  the 
film  used,  is  reproduced  ; 
)osed   strips   are   mirror 


in  length  of  the  film  are  likely  to 
occur  that  may  well  be  objectionable 
and  lead  to  appreciable  errors  in 
interplanar  spacing  measurements. 
If  the  film  contraction  takes  place 
continuously  the  fiducial  edges  that 
have  been  discussed  \vi\\  show  marked 
diffusion  and,  consequently,  will  be 
difficult  to  locate  exactly.  What  is 
more  usual  is  that  two  or  more 
shadows  of  different  densities  appear, 
because  the  slip  of  the  film  has 
occurred  in  jerks  as  the  tension  on  the 
holding  mechanism  reaches  certain 
critical  values.  The  appearance  of 
knife-edge  shadows  when  this  occurs 
is  sho'v^Ti  in  Fig.  4.  If  the  high  angle 
fiducial  shadows  have  this  character 
and  measurements  are  made  to  the 
edge  of  the  outermost  shadow  high 


remains  sharp.  Since  lattice  para- 
meters are  determined  mainly  from 
high  angle  reflections  ihey  are  not 
seriously  in  error  even  when  the  film 
slip  is  substantial,  but  the  deterior- 
ation in  definition  of  the  low  angle 
reflections  remains,  and  for  general 
analytical  purposes  this  is  definitely 
unacceptable. 

This  form  of  film  contraction  is  not 
directly  attributable  to  changes  in 
temperature.  Hume-Rothery  and 
Raynor  (4)  point  out  that  it  is 
probably  due  to  a  change  in  moisture 
content  of  the  photographic  emulsion, 
resulting  from  the  transfer  from  the 
relatively  cool  conditions  in  a  box  in 
the  darlaroom  to  the  warm  conditions 
in  the  camera  on  the  X-ray  apparatus. 
The    films    tend    to    lose    moisture 
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X-ray  powdtr  photographs  (19  cm.  camera,  Cu  Kn  radiation).    Miscellaneous  inorganic  substances 
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le  anotlier.  The  sharp 
)ws  limiting  the  ends  of 
phs  should  l)e  observed. 

iction  During  the 

SLspect  of  film  shrinkage 
ecome  a  source  of  dif- 
L-ray  analysis,  if  not 
it  with,  is  concerned 
»ns  in  length  that  occur 
1st   the   photograph    is 

The  time  required  for  a 
3graph  varies  with  the 

IS  measured  in  hours 
L  minutes,  ajid  exposures 
hours  are  not  abnormal. 
Lvely  long  times  changes 


values  for  the  interplanar  spacings 
will  result,  because  the  mean  posi- 
tions of  the  difiraction  lines  will 
appear  to  be  at  too  low  angles.  \ 
further  objectionable  feature  is  that, 
when  the  effects  described  are 
appreciable,  the  lines  themselves 
become  broadened,  with  an  inevi- 
table increase  in  uncertainty  in 
measurements  and  in  the  detection  ot 
weak  reflections. 

It  happens  that  in  the  large  19  cm. 
diameter  camera  the  films  are  held 
rigidly  at  the  high  Bragg  angle  ends, 
but  they  are  relatively  free  to  move 
at  the  low  angle  ends.  Consequently, 
the  contraction  of  the  films  affects  only 
the  low  angle  fiducial  marks,  and  the 
definition  of  the  other  fiducial  marks 


directly  after  insertion  in  the  camera, 
and  the  loss  is  accompanied  by  a 
contraction  in  length  ;  this  may  be 
retarded  when  there  is  constraint 
upon  the  film,  but  slip  undoubtedly 
\vill  occur  at  some  stage  during  the 
exposure. 

The  difficulties  could,  no  doubt,  be 
alleviated  by  carefully  controlling  the 
conditions  of  storage  of  the  film,  and 
possibly  the  humidity  conditions  in 
the  camera  by  passing  through  it  gas 
of  carefully  adjusted  water  vapour 
content.  This  rather  elaborate  pro- 
cedure has  not  been  found  to  be 
necessary  if  certain  simple  precau- 
tions are  taken.  Briefly,  these 
comprise  conditioning  films  that  are 
about  to  be  used  by  removvoji,  ^^^tss. 
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uniformly  in  one  butch  of  films  ur  not  ? 
Ting  to  the  question  of  paper,  he  had 
sally  considered  the  use  of  paper  in  this 
,  but  the  paper  which  was  used  for 
ttats"  contracted,  expanded,  twisted 
ned  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner, 
did  not  think  mudi  of  the  suggestion  to 
cr.  It  had  been  suggested  that  a  more 
t  material  would  be  paper  impregnated 
lastics,  and  he  asked  if  it  might  be 
:  to  get  something  very  constant  in  this 

Cbaxruan  remarked  that  it  was  un- 
liat  paper  impregnated  with  plastics 
«  practicable. 

tOOKSBY,  in  reply,  said  that  Mr.  Kuyser 
rays  very  provocative.  He  had  sug- 
that  the  paper  raised  a  storm  in  a 
but  it  was  really  a  very  big  storm.  The 
irere  very  real.  As  far  as  the  question 
izst  type  of  shrinkage  was  concerned — 
■a  processing — one  could  have  ptmch 

he  did  not  mind  what  kind  of  fiducial 
rcre  pat  on,  and  had  suggested  a  method 
was  in  use.  They  were  discussing 
a.  measurements,  and  that  should  t>e 
1  mind.  Obviously  they  did  not  want 
a  nomber  of  photographs  which  were 
ifactory  ;  everyone  wanted  to  tiUTi  out 
DCk.  Bir.  Kayser  had  suggested  that 
faxee  cameras  could  be  used  ;  this  could 
f  but  a  special  place  would  be  needed  to 
em  in,  and  they  were  expensive, 
r  as  the  other  aspect  of  shrinkage  was 
ed — ^tliat  taking  place  inside  the  camera 
the    exposure    was    being    made — he 

his  hearers  that  if  the  film  was  not 
oicd  beforehand  a  bad  film  was  the 
iveiy  time.  "Fuzzineas"  of  lines  was 
idesirable.  They  were  aiming  at  the 
sible  result ;  a  second-rate  result  might 
oeable  for  some  purposes,  but  he  would 
)btain  a  first-class  result  every  time, 
not  discussed  what  order  of  changes  in 


length  were  obtained  if  the  film  was  not  con- 
ditioned, but  thought  changes  of  2  nun. 
between  one  shot  and  the  next  were  i)ossible  if 
the  operator  was  not  careful.  This  was 
appreciable,  and  it  was  better  to  take  precau- 
tions. 

Mr.  R£NWICK  asked,  MSHuming  that  the 
question  of  instability  of  dimensions  was 
overcome,  whether  there  was  any  strong 
preference  for  a  transparency  as  against  an 
image  for  viewing  by  reflected  light  in  X-ray 
analysis  work  ? 

Mr.  ROOKSBY  replied  that  this  was  a  difficult 
question.  On  the  whole  he  thought  trans- 
parencies were  preferable.  Ne  had  tried  jiapers 
from  time  to  time,  particularly  one  known  as 
"Kryptoscreen,"  but  the  degree  of  contrast  on 
that  paper,  although  very  good  and  excellent 
for  radiographic  work,  did  not  come  out  so  well 
in  X-ray  crystal  analysis.  He  had  an  idea  at 
the  back  of  his  mind  why  this  was  so,  but*  the 
present  was  not  the  time  to  discuss  it.  The 
best  contrast  which  one  would  ever  obtain  on 
paper,  and  the  corresixjuding  clarity  of  photo- 
graph, was  necessarilj'  not  so  good  as  tliat  on 
the  transparency,  and  therefore  the  trans- 
parency was  preferable. 

Mr.  Pry  said  that  it  seemed  that  many 
precautions  were  taken  before  and  during 
exposure,  but  was  anything  special  done  in  the 
way  of  processing,  and  did  that  have  any 
marked  effects  on  results  ? 

Mr.  ROOKSBY  replied  that  no  special  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  adopt  very  stringent 
rules  with  regard  to  processing.  The  manu- 
facturers' recommendations  were  followed  as 
closely  as  possible  so  far  as  X-ray  film  was 
concerned.  The  point  about  the  method  was 
that  if  the  film  was  reasonably  well  processed 
and  if  every  part  was  treated  in  the  same  way, 
it  could  be  assumed  that  any  change  in  length 
was  tmiform  along  the  film  and  that  the  change 
could  be  compensated  for.  It  was  that  change 
of    length    with    wliidi    he    was    concerned. 


Pn>bably  a  member  actually  concerned  with 
tlie  manufacture  of  X-ray  film  could  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Davies  asked  whether  he  could  add 
something  to  »h^«  question  of  dimensional 
diange.  Excellent  though  Mr.  Rooksby's 
paper  was,  the  speaker  was  not  sure  that  it 
brought  out  very  clearly  the  fundamental 
reasons  why  changes  were  experienced  in 
material  such  as  film  base.  Film  base  was  made 
from  cellulose  nitrate  or  acetate,  which  were  to 
some  extent  hygroscopic  ;  in  absorbing  water 
vapour  it  expanded,  and  when  the  vapour  was 
expelled,  it  contracted.  This  change  was 
almost  exactly  reversible,  but  along  with  it 
irreversible  changes  might  occur,  because  the 
base  contained  plasticing  substances  which 
might  be  exx)elled  permanently  and  lead  to  a 
permanent  change.  The  answer  to  the  pro- 
cessing question  lay  there  ;  one  could  not 
dogmatize  ;  processing  might  lead  to  per- 
manent losses,  hut,  with  care,  these  can  be 
minimized  ;  the  essential  point  was  to  bring 
the  film  buck  to  equiUbrium  wiih  air  of  the 
Siuue  relative  humidity  as  that  with  whidi  it 
was  in  equilibrium  before  and  during  exposure. 
If  the  film  was  treated  severely,  say,  by  boUing 
in  water,  there  might  be  a  total  contraction  of 
the  order  of  one  per  cent,  but  he  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  more  than  that. 

The  answer  to  the  temperature  question  was 
that  the  factor  of  real  importance  was  the 
absorption  of  water  vapour  ;  temperature  ptr 
se  had  very  little  effect. 

Mr.  Davies  confessed  to  a  little  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Kayser's  comments.  In  looking  at 
the  literature  he  had  wondered  at  times 
whether  phj^sidsts  had  tended  to  regard  film 
base  as  something  as  impervious  to  atmos- 
pheric changes  as  a  metal,  and  had  ultimately 
woken  up  to  the  realization  that  it  did  suffer, 
like  other  colloidal  material,  changes  in 
htuuidity  temperature. 


THE    DEPENDENCE    OF    PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SENSITIVITY    ON    X-RAY    QUALITY 

By  E.  E.  Smith,  B.Sc,  A.Inst.P. 

(Physics  Department,  National  Physical  I«aborutory) 


rder  to  specify  an  X-ray  beam 
npletely,    both     quality     and 
antity    have    to    be    known. 
ing  the  methods  introduced  for 
medical  purposes  to  de- 
act    fine   these    factors,    pro- 
duces     a      non-uniform 
se  of  photographic  materials 
rious  X-ray  qualities.     Similar 
are   obtained   for   exposures 
electrons  of  differing  energies. 
Ims  are  used  to  measure  X-ray 
hen  unless  the  quality  is  known 
instant  the  results  may  be  in 


error  by  a  large  factor  depending  on 
the  exciting  voltage  on  the  X-ray 
tube.  

THE  blackening  of  photographic 
plates  by  X  rays  was  one  of  the 
earliest  properties  to  be  observed, 
reference  to  it  being  made  in  Kont- 
gen's  original  paper.  Only  recently, 
however,  has  it  beou  possible  to 
measure  X-ray  beams  with  precision 
and,  in  consequence,  many  of  the 
available  data  concerning  the  photo- 
graphic effect  are  merely  relative  and 


not  absolute.  In  order  to  appreciate 
the  quantitative  nature  of  more 
recent  work,  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  X-ray  beam,  and  the 
methods  adopted  for  defining  it,  is 
necessary. 

Xrays  are  of  the  same  family  of 
electro-magnetic  waves  as  visible 
light,  the  only  fundamental  differ- 
ence being  that  of  wavelength. 
WTiereas  visible  radiation  has  wave- 
lengths ranging  from  about  4,000  to 
8,000  Angstrom  units,  the  wave- 
lengths of  the  X  raya  most  c<ivaxssMPEiic^ 
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Died  in  practica  lie  in  the  region  of 
0.01  to  10  Angstroms. 

The  most  important  prupuity  of 
Xrays  ia  their  ability  to  penetrate 
matter  which  is  normally  opaque  to 
visible  light.  This  effect  becomes 
more  pronounced  as  the  wavelength 
geta  shorter  Lind  r;uli:ition  ii^  rufcired 
to  aa  being  hard  or  soil  according  to 
penetrating  power.  Hard  radiation 
Is  more  penetrating  than  soft 
radiation,  these  exprc!i.sions  owing 
their  origin  to  the  gas  tubc.^  first 
used  for  producing  Xrays,  witli 
which  it  was  found  that  tlic  hardness 
of  the  vacuum  determined  tlii- 
penetrating  power  of  the  rosultinK 
radiation. 

Xrays  are  produced  wlicii  electrons 
are  retarded  by  impact  witli  matter, 
and  in  a  modem  X-ray  tube  the 
electrons  are  emitted  by  an  iiican- 
deacent  tungsten  filament,  are 
accelerated  by  a  high  potential  and 


'  of  100  ki 


It  filttn 


stiilce  the  target  of  the  tube  with 
considerable  vetoi'il>-.  A  $niall  pro- 
portion of  the  euerpi-  louu  jut  cent  or 
less)  is  converted  into  X  raj-s.  Tlieht 
rays  are  emitted  in  all  directions  and 
may  be  anah-sed  by  lucaiis  of  a 
crystal  in  u  niauiicr  ^imilar  to  the 
analysis  of  visible  liplu  by  n-nwn^  of 
a difiraction giatiiig.  Il  l^  louiid  thai 
the  rays  consist  o(  a  louiiuuuu?  lianil 
of  radiation  of  varyiiis  wavi'lcnjiili--- 
npon  which  m.ty  Lv  ^upt'rim)>oA'il 
■groups  ot  lines  cliar.i.unlstic  ol  tin- 
target  nuituri.d.  The  (,^^\-^l^.■r  ihf 
potential  acnt-.-.  tlir  tuLio.  tin-  HrL-lltr 
the  X-r,iy  I'lnpin  lor  .i  .■i>nsiaiu  f.il'c 
current,  .iiid  the  »h<,'rtt'r  jnd.  con- 
sequently, i'...'ye  pcneir.iiin)!  tl-.i-  niiMU 
r^lintion.  rypii'jl  l,'llrvo^  .iic  sri'uvii 
in  Hg.  1,  in  wiiich  i-iiiTiiy  ci.-ivilni' 
tiuns  ii>r  .i  mu^sten  '.-rfrfi  ..vi-  (;i\eti 


it  will  be  observed  that  as  the  volt:ige 
is  raised  not  only  docs  the  total 
quantity  of  energy  increase,  but  the 
region  of  maximum  energy  is  pro- 
gressively shifted  towards  the  shorter 
wavelengths.  The  voltages  used 
were  insufficient  to  excite  the  charac- 
teristic K  radiation  of  tungsten  which 
is  emitted  at  about  70  kV. 

When  we  pass  tlie  X-ray  beam 
through  a  filter  such  as  aluminium, 
copper  or  lead,  the  raj's  of  different 
wavelengths  arc  dilierenti;dly  ab- 
sorbed and  the  relative  constitution 
of  the  emergent  lieam  is  consequently 
cluinged.  There  is  u  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  short-waved  or  harder 
radiation  than  in  the  incident  beam, 
so  that  the  Xrays,  although  reduced 
in  intensity,  arc  rendered  harder  by 
filtration.  This  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2,  the  Tadi.ition  being  that  of 
tungsten  excited  at  200  kV,  The 
upper  curve  represents  the  energy 
distribution  in  the  uniiltercd  bdaiii. 
Tliere  is  an  abrupt  rise  to  a  peak  at 
the  short  wave  end,  followed  by  a 
niore  gradual  fall  until  the  character- 
istic K  radiation  ia  reached.  After 
passing  this  region  the  dhninution  oi 
mti'iisity  is  continuous  until  at  a 
wavelength  o(  l.O  Angstrom  unit 
"    -  peak,  due  to  the  I,  r.idi:itiun 


ached. 


Ihe 


represent  tin 
after  \-^»tyiliK  ili-{;rees  of  liltr.ition.  It 
«i!l  be  seen  tlial  the  Intal  energy  is 
diminished  by  lillraliim,  but  at  the 
s.inie  time  the  aMt,tj;c  waielenglh  i.s 
rednci-d  and  the  beam  lieeoniis 
pri^ressively  luriler.  Ttiu»  it  is 
lH>3>ilile  to  iucre.tx.'  the  hardness  of 
an  X-ray  beam  either  by  increasing 
''  "     votlage    •.'»     the    lube    .«■    by 


filtra 
To   .lei 


■    Ihe    ■ 


ualif 


oi   . 


depending   on   the   hardness   of  tht 

radiation  used,  which  will  reduce  tia 
incident  radiation  to  half  its  oiigiiu 
amount.  This  thickness  is  called  Hit 
half-value  layer  (h.v.I.},  and  is  fonil 
to  be  a  sufficiently  accurate  means  d 
specifying  quality  for  medical  pur- 
poses. This  does  not  mean  that  itii 
equally  satisfactory  for  any  otiw 
uses  to  which  Xrays  may  be  pat, 
such  as  radiography,  but  so  En, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  seiicm 
errors  are  likely  to  arise  from  ttai 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  abvn 
ilefinition  of  X-ray  quality  that  beua 
with  the  same  half-value  layer  bgt 
widely  difiering  spectral  distribntioH 
and  intensities  may  be  obtained  br 
various  combinations  of  voltage  UO 
fitter.  As  an  example,  IBO  kT. 
tungsten  radiation  filtered  by  1.4 
mm.  alaminium  has  the  same  halt 
value  layer  (0.28  mm,  copper)  H 
SO  kV.  tungsten  radiation  filtend  bf 
0.3  mm.  copper-t-1.0  mm.  altum- 
nium,  the  intensity  in  the  firit  oae 
being  about  twenty-five  timea  that  in 
the  second.  These  two  radiaticni 
would  be  considered  equivalent  ia 
quality  for  medical  therapeuUci,  and 
measurements  have  shown  that  to  a 
first  approximation  they  pmdact 
similar  photographic  efiects. 

The  other  question  to  consider  ia 
defining  an  X-ray  beam  is  how  to 
measure  the  quanlity  of  radialiaa. 
^'arious  absolute  measurements  1is<n 
been  made  from  time  to  time  I 
means  of  the  beat  produced  bj 
beam  when  totally  alworbed,  but  th 
quantities  involved  are  so  sma"  '*^~' 
accurate  determinations  are  di 
to  make.  When  reliable  me 
ments  uere  required  for  X-ag 
tlierapy,  a  simpler  method  wl 
adopted  which  had  a  bearing  on  tbt 
principal  use  for  which  the  measm*- 
meiits  were  required.  X-ray  thra^ 
depends  for  its  effects  on  the  quantltf 
of  radiation  absorbed  by  tissue  us 
not  on  the  incident  amount.  A  mH 
beam  will  he  more  readily  absofM 
than  a  harder  beam  and  its  thai- 
peuiic  effect  greater  in  consequeiw 
Thus,  if  the  unit  adopted  was  to  hsi 
any  simple  apphcation  to  mediciiw: 
must  have  similar  tendencies.  Tt 
.imount  of  ionisation  produced  in  s 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  i 
radiation  absorbed,  and  it  mt 
decided  that  a  unit  based  on  tbii 
edccc  would  be  the  most  satisfacto^ 
that  could  be  achieved.  This  units 
called  the  lUintgen,  and  is  defined  ■• 
the  quantity  of  X  or  }<  radiatin 
auch  that  the  associated  corpuscalu 
emission  per  0.001293  gramme  ni 
air  produces,  in  air,  ions  carrying  oH 
electrostatic  unit  of  quantity  i 
elcctricivy  of  either  sign.  TU 
merely  means  that  the  quantity  <l 
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city  produced  per  cc.  of  air  at 
.  is  one  E.S.U.  per  Rdntgen. 
i  energy  required  to  ionise  air 
en  found  to  be  constant  over  a 
range  of  wavelengths,  the 
en  may  be  considered  as 
lent  to  a  certain  quantity  of 
'  absorbed  and  is  actually  equal 
ut  0.11  erg. 

degree  of  blackening  produced 
photographic  plate  will  also 
L  on  the  energy  absorbed,  and 
B  reason  it  seems  to  have  been 

assumed  that  the  photo- 
c  blackening  per  Rdntgen  is 
ndent  of  quality.  Unfortun- 
the  absorbing  medium  in 
;raphic  materials  consists  of 
lements  as  silver  and  bromine, 
as  they  are  not  similar  in 

number  to  the  elements 
Bing  air,  have  differential 
tion  effects.  Coasequently  it  is 
that  the  sensitivity  of  photo- 
:  materials  depends  to  a  con- 
»le  extent  on  the  quality  of  the 
beam.  Curves  relating  film 
nty  and  X-ray  quality  are 
Q  Fig.  3,  in  which  the  number 
.tgens  necessary  to  produce  a 
ackening    of    0.5    is    plotted 

half-value  layer  in  mm. 
,  Three  curves  are  shown,  the 
relating  to  the  unscreened  film 
le  others  to  the  film  when 
d  by  two  different  thicknesses 
■er.  For  the  unscreened  film  it 
d  that  there  is  a  maximum  of 
ity  for  qualities  of  the  order 
aim.  Cu.  h.v.l.,  while  if  the  film 
tned,  this  maximum  is  shifted 
s  the  harder  radiation.  Vari- 
oalities  are  indicated  that 
ond  to  certain  conditions  of 
ion  and  filtration.  It  will  be 
lat  for  the  unscreened  film 
>  a  tenfold  sensitivity  variation 
le  range  of  qualities  shown  in 
ure,  whereas  if  the  film  is 
d  this  variation  is  reduced,  but 
ful  range  is  progressively  dim- 
owing  to  the  almost  total  elim- 
of  the  softer  rays  by  the  filter, 
le  shape  of  the  characteristic 
relating  blackening  and  log. 
re  is  virtually  independent  of 
,  and  so  far  as  is  known  there 
xn^rocity  effect  for  the  direct 
iction,  the  shape  of  the  curves 
3  is  independent  of  both  the 
ling  chosen  as  standard  and 
B  of  exposure.  Similar  curves 
I  obtained  with  different  types 
tographic  materials  and  the 
€d  various  workers  are  shown 
4.  All  the  curves  show  the 
lain  tendencies,  but  there  are 
rable  variations  between  them, 
which  may  be  due  more  to 
in  dosimetry  than  to  differ- 
between  the  photographic 
is. 


Fif .  3.     Exposure  {in  Rontgtns)  of  various  qualities 
necessary  to  produce  a  blackening  of  0.5 

It  should  be  realised  that  these 
results  relate  only  to  the  direct  X-ray 
action.  If  intensifying  screens  are 
used,  different  effects  may  be  antici- 
pated, as  in  that  case  practically  the 
whole  blackening  is  due  to  the 
fluorescent  radiation  emitted  by  the 
screen,  so  that  it  is  the  response  of  the 
screens  to  the  various  X-ray  qualities 
that  becomes  the  more  important. 
Moreover,  if  screens  are  used  there  is 
a  marked  reciprocity  effect,  the 
fluorescent  radiation  being  in  the 
visible  region. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem is  its  appUcation  to  the  protection 
of  X-ray  workers  from  the  harmful 
effects  of  the  radiation.  It  is  accepted 
in  the  International  and  British 
Protection  Recommendations  that 
the  amount  of  radiation  that  can  be 
withstood  with  impunity  is  one 
Rdntgen  per  week.  Any  exposure  in 
excess  of  this  so-called  tolerance  dose 
might  produce  harmful  effects,  and 
workers  should,  in  consequence,  keep 
a  check  on  the  quantity  of  radiation 
they  receive.  Tlie  most  satisfactory 
way  to  do  this  is  to  carry  on  the 
person  a  small  charged  ionisation 
chamber  by  which  the  exposure  can 
be  measured,  but  thus  technique  is 
difficult  to  perform  and  can  only  be 
carried  out  in  well  equipped  labora- 
tories. An  alternative  method  is  to 
employ  photographic  films.  Small 
dental  films  are  suitable  for  this 
purpose,  and  providing  the  quality  of 
the  radiation  to  which  the  worker  is 
exposed    can    be    ascertained,    then 


t-t-tu/mmtmf'tiimm  Cm  ) 


Fig.  4.    Dependence  of  blackening  on  quality. 
Various  workers 


standard  films  can  be  prepared  for 
comparison  with  the  test  fihns.  This 
is  a  practical  proposition  in  medical 
diagnostic  work  where  the  range  of 
qualities  (as  shown  in  Fig.  3)  is  small 
and  lies  in  the  region  of  almost  con- 
stant response  of  the  emulsion,  and  a 
national  scheme  is  now  in  operation 
whereby  these  doses  can  be  deter- 
mined. Therapy  workers  and 
industrial  radiographers,  however,  are 
subjected  to  radiation  from  a  much 
wider  range  of  voltage  and  filtration 
and,  in  consequence,  the  use  of 
photographic  fihns  to  estimate  ex- 
posure is  subject  to  more  error.  In 
fact,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  3,  there  is 
a  tenfold  difference  of  sensitivity 
between  200  kV.  radiation  filtered  by 
4  mm.  lead  (the  recommended 
thickness)  and  radiation  with  a 
half- value  layer  of  0 . 2  mm.  cu.,  both 
quaUties  being  possible  in  practice 
with  a  200  kV.  industrial  plant;  If 
the  operating  voltage  is  higher  than 
200  kV.,  then  the  difference  will  be 
even  more  marked.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  some  idea  of  the  mean 
operating  quality  by  covering  part  of 
the  film  with  a  copper  wedge  so  that 
the  absorption  may  be  estimated, 
but  owing  to  the  varying  film  sensi- 
tivity the  dose  may  only  be  deter- 
mined between  wide  limits,  and  in 
cases  of  doubt  recourse  must  be  made 
to  ionisation  measurements. 

The  dependence  of  sensitivity  on 
quality  is  also  important  in  experi- 
mental work  in  which  the  intensities 
of  X-ray  spectra  are  determined 
photographically,  and  corrections 
must  be  appUed  for  this  effect. 
Another  case  where  it  may  be  of 
importance  is  in  the  radiography  of 
materials  containing  flaws  of  varying 
thicknesses.  If  an  attempt  is  made 
to  assess  the  size  of  the  flaw  by  means 
of  the  effect  on  the  film  it  should  be 
reahsed  that  the  quality  of  the 
radiation  reaching  the  film  is  different 
for  the  varying  degrees  of  filtration 
in  the  specimen  and  allowances  may 
be  desirable  to  correct  for  this. 
Similarly,  obUque  rays  not  only  in 
general  have  to  penetrate  more 
material,  but  are  rendered  harder  in 
the  process,  both  factors  reducing  the 
photographic  effect. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
exposures  due  to  the  direct  action  of 
electrons  as  in  the  electron  micro- 
scope or  in  the  determination  photo- 
graphically of  /3-ray  spectra,  are 
dependent  on  the  energy  of  Hie 
particles.  Recent  work  has  shown 
that  once  again  there  is  a  maximum 
sensitivity  with  a  diminution  on 
either  side.  From  this  it  has  been 
possible  to  produce  enhanced  effects 
with  high  energy  particles  by  reduc- 
ing their  energy  to  the  optimum  by 
appropriate  filtration.    Inese  effects 
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Fig.  5.    Dependence  of  blackening  on  accelerating 

voltage 

are  illustrated  in  Fig.  6.  'II  lo 
optimum  voltage  is  of  t  lie  order  of  liH) 
kV.  and  various  workers  have 
obtained  similar  results.  Thus  there 
appears  to  be  a  marked  similarity 
between  the  exposure  of  photographic, 
emulsions  by  means  of  X  rays  and 
last  electrons.  Low  energy  electrons 
on  the  other  hand  behave  similarly 
to  visible  radiation,  and  it  should  be 
possible  by  tliis  means  to  throw  much 
Ught  on  the  mechanism  of  the 
exposure  of  photographic  materials. 

Summarising,  it  has  been  explained 
that  in  order  to  specify  an  X-ray 
beam  completely,  both  (juaUty  and 
quantity  must  be  known.  Adopting 
the  methods  introduced  for  medical 
purposes  to  define  these  factors 
produces  a  non-uniform  response  of 
photographic  materials  for  various 
X-ray  qualities.  Similar  effects  are 
found  for  exposures  due  to  electrons 
of  dififering  energies. 

If  films  are  used  to  measure  X-ray 
dose,  then  unless  the  quality  is 
known  and  constant,  the  results  may 
be  in  error  by  a  large  factor  depend- 
ing on  the  exciting  voltage  on  the 
X-ray  tube. 

This  puper  is  published  by  permission  of  the 
Director,  National  Thysicol  Uiboratory. 

Discussion 

Dr.  K.  II.  lUotz  auid  tluit  one  of  Mr.  Smitli's 
slides  hiul  abovra  the  sensitivity  of  the  photo- 
gm^ihic  film  to  electrons.  lie  asked  whether  in 
these  InvcsU^UoDS  the  supcrcoatiug  of  the  film 
had  been  considered,  because  he  thought  tliat 
the  lower  voltotfc  electrons  would  be  stopped 
oompktely  by  the  supcrvx^tiu^:,  and  this  nut;ht 
have  a  great  effect  ou  tlie  seusitivity  of  the 
photographic  emulsion  in  the  ezperiiueut:>. 
Had  llr.  Smith  any  expUmation  for  the 
decrease  in  twiisitivity  ot  the  tilms  to  low  kilo- 
voltage  X  ru\  s  ( 

Mr.  SMiru  rcplivil  th.it  he  vt-us  not  vviy 
familiar  with  tliv  electron  .i^iiect,  und  couM  not 
say  whether  the  su|icrci\iiiii^  hud  been  Liken 
into  aciMuut  or  ii(.>t  iu  pTe|>aring  the  curve  for 
the  unsciceued  illm.  The  work  which  he  had 
quoted  hud  becu  published  quite  recently  in 
the  ypH/nai  of  ApfiieJ  i'kysicSt  and  all  he  cvukl 
Stiy  wu«  that  the  ceUoplune  filter,  the  eiiect  of 
which  hiid  been  shown,  was  many  timea 
thkkcr  than  the  supercoating.    He  hod,  how- 


ever, studied  the  literature  airefully  and  the 
effect  he  had  dcmonfltratcil  hiid  been  noted 
over  a  number  of  years,  und  there  was  much 
evidence  to  enlarge  on  the  results  which  he  had 
shown  on  that  particular  slide.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  accelerating 
voltage  was  considerable  und  there  was  a 
maximum  sensitivity  around  100  kV.  I^llis 
und  Aston,  in  their  work  on  the  gamma- ray 
spectrum,  used  the  photographic  method  of 
determining  the  energies  of  the  photoelectric 
beta  rays,  and  took  into  account  the  varying 
sensitivity  of  the  films  for  Ix-ta  rays  of  different 
velocities. 

With  regard  to  the  X-ray  usi)ect,  the  decrease 
in  sensitivity  with  soft  radiation  was  not  to  any 
extent  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  X  ru>'8  in 
the  wrappings  or  supercoating  of  the  film, 
'riiere  was  some  effect,  but  it  wns  not  large  in 
the  region  shown  in  the  slides. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Taskjsr  could  not  help  feeling  that 
Mr.  Smith's  paper  hod  rutlicr  regarded  the 
properties  of  an  X-ray  emulsion  in  the  same 
way  that  chemists  might  regard  on  absolutely 
determined  compoimd.  There  was  no  refer- 
ence to  the  different  emuLUons  which  were  now 
on  the  market — emulsions  which  differed 
considerably  in  the  sha^K:  nf  the  characteristic 
curve,  and  it  occurred  to  tlic  ^itcoker  that  it  was 
ixissible  that  sonic  of  the  differences,  at  least 
l>etween  the  iliffercnt  workers  which  hod  l)ecu 
recorded,  might  quite  well  be  due  either  to 
:ulvances  in  one  type  of  emulsion  iu  the  course 
of  yeiirs,  or  t)ccnusc  different  types  of  emulsions 
had  t>een  used.  It  was  m<«t  Important  that  the 
exact  type  of  emulsion  and  the  conditions  of 
processing  should  be  carefully  studied  and 
reported  in  any  work  of  this  nature. 

l*he  Chairman  remarked  that  although 
emulsions  differed  in  speed  there  was  no 
evidence  that  they  differed  markedly  in  spectral 
sensitivity  to  X  ra>-8.  He  wondered  whether 
the  latter  was  a  function  of  the  silver  halide 
mixture  used,  and  other  emulsion-making 
citnditions  might  have  very  little  effect  upon 
sjjectrul  sensitivity. 

hit.  Smrn  replied  that  he  luid  tried  various 
tyi)es  of  emulsions  from  time  to  time  and  they 
oil  showed  fundumentidly  tlie  same  duiruc- 
teristics.  There  were  differences  in  detiul  and 
limited  variutious  had  been  observed.  The 
types  he  had  tried  ccrttunly  did  not  diverKC  to 
the  s^inie  extent  its  tluit  indicateii  by  the  work 
Ciuricvi  out  by  Jaeger  and  Zimmer.  He  could 
apprccLite  that  if  tho  emulsi<>ns  Here  loaded 
with  elements  which  diiferetl  from  the  normal 
i^nc^  of  silver,  brotuine,  i<KJiiic,  etc.,  re:<ults 
might  be  obtxiinol  >%hich  winilil  slum  differ- 
ences in  detail. 

A  simiLu-  sort  ot  investigation  w^is  carried 
out  at  the  Natioual  IMuvicd  laboratory  to 
relate  the  change  of  cok>ur  ot  barium  platino- 
cyonitlc  to  the  incident  X  ray  di>se  measured 
in  Ront^iens.  When  i«.*ni^aliou  X-ray  difesc 
mei.isurcnient>  were  inUxxiuceii,  tlie  equivalence 
of  the  two  systenui  ol  diie^iicc  K\d  to  lie  deter- 
mined and  a  qiudity  dciK-ndt-nt.e  curve,  V(.ry 
simiLu-  iu  shape  to  the  iihi>to^raphic  one.  was 
ubtiuiied.  Conrniendng  at  the  soft  radLition 
end.  there  was  a  prvigreseive  increase  iu 
seu5iiivity  until  a  maximum  was  reached,  .dtcr 
which  the  sensitivity  fell  again,  just  as  in  the 


of  pliotogruphlc  films.  The  cllect  < 
calculated  from  a  knowledce  of  the  ooa 
of  barium  platino-cyanide.  SimDaily 
case  of  films,  if  they  were  to  oika: 
amount  of  Z-ray  taagy  abaccbed  at 
qualities,  it  is  possible  that  the  ihap 
film  curve  could  be  ralmlateil  irit 
degree  of  precision. 

Dr.  Spieolbe  said  that  there  might 
other  reascm  for  the  effects  ffHahwfl 
meters  were  supposed  to  be  independa 
X-ray  quality, but  this  was  not  ahnys ' 
In  the  curves  demonstrated  by  Mr.  fli 
by  Jaeger  and  Zimmer,  it  was  not  xaSt 
it  was  at  least  possible)  that  the  dose  s 
in  r-uidts  for  the  dificxent  qualities  of  a 
especially  the  more  penetrating  ndst 
not  quite  the  same.  In  other  ira0ds»  tt 
certxdn  that  all  the  dosagie 
in  agreement  with  eadi  other, 
considering  the  very  great  ranse  of  qni 

Mr.  Smith  thought  this  vras  quite  Kk 
one  of  the  explanations  for  the  dl 
between  the  various  curves.  Z-fsj 
measurement  was  a  new  science  and  tta 
only  a  few  standard  free  air  ionisadknc 
in  the  world.  Other  workers  had  to ' 
standard  chambers  whidh 
fundamentally  different 
great  majority  of  cases  were  not  ■ 
eqidvalent  to  the  standard  dtuunbenvl 
been  established. 

The  primary  standard  «*«»-«*■—• 
country  was  at  the  National  Fhyriosl 
atory,  so  that  dosage  work  canied  oi 
could  be  relied  upon,  but  Jaegex  toad 
might  have  been  working  with  a  sah« 
chamber  and,  in  amsequcnoe,  the  pm 
rise  in  their  ciurves  might  be  due  aon 
dosage  measurements  than  to  snj  di 
between  the  photogn^ihic  flhns  and.  1 
other  point  to  mention  in  this  oouMCt 
that  the  differences  due  to  fsoltj 
measurements  were  more  likdy  to  oca 
soft  radiation  end,  and  it  was  quite  oooi 
that  had  he  matched  the  curves  wil 
other  at  the  hard  radiation  end,  the  dU 
would  have  occurred  at  the  soft  esd, 
would  have  been  more  reasonable. 

A  Mkmbrb  asked  if  Mr.  Smith  oonldl 
thought  the  thickness  of  the  wnuMni 
have  much  effect  on  the  shape  of  tte 
He  wondered  whether  the  falling  off 
sensitivity  of  the  image  was  dne  to  the 
of  radiation  whidi  was  absorbed. 

(This  speaker  was  imperfectly  heard 

Mr.  Smitu  replied  that  in  gencnl  the 
of  the  incident  radiation  which  was  afaii 
the  photographic  film  was  small  si 
variation  in  thickness  of  the  — irV^ 
not  affect  the  shape  of  the  curves  st  t 
that  one  could  assume  was  that  the  n 
which  was  absorbed  fcn  the  flfan  was  tt 
of  the  photographic  effect,  and  the  m 
variation  was  due  to  the  differential  sh 
in  the  film  compared  with  that  in  a 
therapeutic  work  it  was  decided  t 
easiest  method  of  measuring  X-ray  das 
air  ionization,  which  is,  of  cootk,  cb 
absorption  in  the  air,  snd  there  were  I 
be  sensitivity  variations  for  r***"**-**" 
absorption  in  materials  other  than  ail 
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DLOUR    PHOTOGRAPHY  : 
CAN    IT   BE   ART  ? 

irmal  meeting  of  the  Colour  Group  of  The  Royal  Photo- 
odety  was  held  at  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W.7,  on  January 
3,  with  Mr.  F.  J.  Tritton,  B.Sc,  F.Inst. P.,  F.R.P.S.,  in 
when  a  discussion  on  "Colour  Photography  :  Can  it  be 
IS  opened  by  Mr.  V.  P.  Milner,  A.R.C.A.,  an  artist  by 
L  and  a  teacher  of  art. 


IlLNEK,  in  opening  the 
ussion,  recalled  his  im- 
;sions  on  attending  a 
eeting  of  the  Colour  Group, 
een  accustomed  to  art 
.,  he  realised  at  once  that. 
a  scientific  rather  than  an 
tmosphere,  though  why 
tography  was  not  included 
.  "pictorial"  in  the  sense  in 
,t  word  was  understood 
lotographers,  he  could  not 
I.  There  was  a  I'ictorial 
he  Society,  but  he  under- 
;  that  group  was  solely 
with  work  in  monochrome. 
ed  that  among  colour 
ience  played  a  great  part 
sessment  of  the  relative 
heir  productions, 
lour  lantern  slides  seemed 
)e  very  fine,  not  only  from 
al  point  of  view.    To  have 

to  say  was  the  main 
on  of  the  artist,  and  many 
irks  in  colour  photography 
ling  to  say  and  said  it  well. 

them  had  a  significant 
:hich  he  thought  was 
neaiing  the  essence  of 
xiuction,  but  one  or  two 
emotional  quality  which 
n  in  the  rank  of  works  of 
e  work  of  Colonel  Symon, 
le,  he  felt  that  there  was 
f  an  artistic  vision. 
ory  of  colour  photography 
hitherto  a  struggle  over 
oints,  and  only  when  these 
nred  was  it  realised  that  it 
he  technical  achievement 
a  ted  in  the  last  analysis, 
quality  of  imagination,  of 
lour  print  might  be  barren 
<gh  it  was  meticulously 
technique.  The  scientist 
as  happy  so  long  as  he  got 
sproduction  of  his  subject, 
.rtistic  worker  reahsed  that 

something  deeper  which 
id,  and  that,  in  spite  of 
in  technique,  there  re- 
certain  inferiority  so  long 
eper  thing  was  not  forth- 

ick    and    white    pictorial 
»ked  at  the  colour  photo- 


grapher as  a  man  who  was  playing 
with  a  scientific  novelty.  He  seemed 
to  feel  that  the  colour  photographer 
was  purely  concerned  with  technical 
matters,  while  he  himself  was  con- 
cerned with  pictorial  representation, 
with  the  balance  of  light  and  shade, 
and  so  forth.  Colour  photography 
had  really  no  historial  background,  it 
had  a  scientific  background,  not  a 
cultural  one,  ami  for  that  reason  art 
critics  could  not  be  expected  to 
appreciate  it  and  the  artist  rejected  it 
because  it  was  born  in  the  laboratory. 
It  was,  as  he  said,  a  scientific 
novelty,  and  that  had  caused  many 
to  scorn  colour  photography. 

The  commercial  side  also  came  into 
the  reckoning.  The  question  had 
alwavs  to  be  asked  :  "Will  this 
process  be  a  commercial  success  ? 
Will  it  be  popular  ?"  And  there  was 
this  further  consideration,  that  a 
really  fine  thing  could  not  be  popu- 
larised. If  an  attempt  were  made  to 
popularise  it  the  result  would  be  to 
vulgarise  it.  As  this  was  a  Royal 
Society,  it  was  specially  incumbent 
upon  it  to  press  these  things  forward 
in .  a  dignified  way  and  not  in  a 
commercial  way.  Not  that  com- 
mercial photography  was  at  all 
cheap.  He  was  familiar  with 
commercial  art,  and  he  realised  that 
some  of  its  technical  qualities  were  as 
fine  as,  or  finer,  than  anything  in 
many  Academy  pictures.  But  up  to 
the  moment  in  colour  photography 
there  was  more  concern  with  repro- 
duction than  with  re-presentation. 
They  had  been  thinking  to  a  great 
extent  in  terms  of  step  wedges  and  of 
colour  filters,  and  had  not  left  any 
opening  at  all  for  self-expression. 

Mr.  Milner  then  proceeded  to  show 
several  examples  of  colour  painting 
of  his  own,  which  he  thought,  with  all 
their  faults,  were  more  along  the 
lines  of  personal  art  expression 
through  pigmentation  (for  compari- 
son with  processes  under  discussion), 
than  from  a  pictorial  point  of  view. 
Kmotions  could  be  expressed  pic- 
torially  through  colour,  and  he 
thought  that  once  their  technical 
difficulties  had  been  mastered,  colour 
photographers  should  devote  them- 


selves to  getting  these  emotional 
qualities  of  Nature  into  their 
productions.  Otherwise  they  were 
really  doing  nothing  more  than 
reproducing  a  colour  chart,  which 
they  could  reproduce  almost  perfectly 
with  the  aid  of  filters  and  the  step 
wedge. 

As  for  pure  design,  that  seemed  to 
be  a  matter  with  which  many  colour 
photographers  were  poorly  ac- 
quainted. Some  of  them  lacked  a 
sense  of  harmony.  The  painter  used 
as  a  medium  of  his  expression  the 
quality  of  his  pigments  and  the 
texture  of  his  canvas.  The  colour 
photographer  had  the  various 
methods  of  Wa.sh-oti  Relief,  dyeing, 
the  Carbro  process,  and  so  on. 
Were  these  latter  significant  from  an 
art  point  of  view  ?  There  were  many 
people  who  complained  of  thinness 
and  lack  of  depth  in  colour  photo- 
graphs. In  conclusion,  he  described 
some  of  his  experiments  with 
expressive  pigmentation  in  colour 
photography  and  passed  round 
examples  of  his  work.  He  also 
showed  some  colour  photographs, 
which  he  said  had  been  processed  in 
less  than  two  hours  ;  one  of  them 
took  exactly  fifty  minutes  to  produce 
from  the  bromide. 

Mr.  Scott  Bushe  said  that  he  had 
felt  very  pleased  that  Mr.  Milner 
should  take  so  much  interest  in  their 
work  as  colour  photographers,  and 
many  of  his  remarks  had  been 
enlightening.  To  colour  workers  the 
step  wedge  became  a  symbol,  not 
merely  three  pieces  of  grey  paper, 
but  a  effort  at  self-expression.  Of 
course,  full  self-expression  was  never 
reached.  Compromises  had  to  be 
accepted,  but  if  they  could  only  get 
the  step  wedge  right,  then  they  knew 
they  were  getting  what  they  set  out 
to  get. 

'Ihe  popular  and  commercial  side 
of  colour  photography  was  more  a 
question  of  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturers  than  of  the  members 
of  the  Colour  Group.  He  thought  a 
certain  amount  of  sympathy  must  go 
out  to  people  who  realised  that 
pictorial  photography  could  still  be 
an  art,  but  that  it  was  not  necessarily 
a  one-man  art.  It  might  be  necessarj' 
to  have  a  whole  group  of  men  working 
together  to  produce  something. 
Would  it,  indeed,  be  possible  for  a 
man  to  live  long  enough  to  do  all  the 
work  himself  and  not  get  sunk  in 
step  wedge  technique  ? 

Air.  Jeffres  said  that  the  step 
wedge  was  an  awful  nuisance,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  should  be  taken  too 
.seriously.  At  the  same  time,  it 
helped  to  get  them  on  the  right  lines, 
and,  as  a  painter-artist,  Mr.  Milner 
would  agree  that  he  would  be  very 
much  troubled  if  he  opened  a  tube  of 
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tAw:  jj;iifi»  .111']  I'jfiit'i  j»  I.','  'fHi*f  i\,f  thf  <r)iii:o.tioii  :       What  i-^  art  :     Who  the  collaboration  *ji  9e\'eraJ  ' 

rif(ht  'o;'/>.r      i  r>;tf  v..l-.  /.hat  t.i;*-  -*.':p  i-.  art  ;trti-':  r       An'l.  further.  '  la  an  Mr.  Milner  said  that  thei 

Ad^':  <:xi.t'"l   t/^  f.oTTf;t.i    ./j   far  a->  ;irti-.t    alwa\.^    an    arti<>t  r      And    in  of   hi:i   art    school    once   au 

f.oUfUT  ph'/to;<raj/hy  '^an  '.ori'jtrned.  everything  he  does  r"    It  would  be  a  whether  he  could  give  a  defii 

Mr.  Mn..'.f.p  -.aid  that  xf  tii<:y  were  mistake,  for  in.itanLe,  to  look  at  a  art.  and  after  he  had  made 

colour  j;h'jt.'r,;jr;iph';rs  they   JiouM  he  j^airinnj^  and  judge  its  merits  with  the  vague  attempts  tu  do  >o.  thep 

able  t// iii'-ri*iijjy 'rari-.la'e  a  rie^ Alive  '•ye-*    of    a    photographer,    and    yet  denned  it  a»« :     "Art  is  Natun 

ifiio  '  oiot.',  .1.'!':.  :, ;.  '  o.o';r-'y/rr'-' tiofi.  ji.*-'/toiir;ij/hi'.    \^ork    \*a->   L^mtmuaily  through   the  alembic   of  mai 

ohT-iiii    the    f  .•:.*    ♦.'.'•y    ■.van**-'!    'i*.  ii':i:ii£  jutlged  by  the  (.onvention.-  <jf  wished    to    make    it    plain  ' 

*::*:xy    t.ij^-       I  .'.'-y    .'.'r'-  '.'-ry  it  .:*.y  p;jiritirj^.        And,      a*«      reganis     the  \^a?»  not  against  the  use  oft 

in  th'-jr  te'  f.ni'j'n"  it.  :or  «••<;, n,j,:r.    i,  «jiie-tion      uheih*T        an     artist     i-*  \\edge  or  the  densitometer, 

T«'d  turfK'l  out  hlij»:  aiw;Jy^  an  artist  '  ;      If  an  artist  of  thmg  of  the  kind.     He  thoiij 

Mr    ji  Ml'/.,    ru'i  tna*.  h"  ri.onj/ht  world  fame  made  a  vc-r\  go^^l  water-  there  should  be  perfect  colour 

<  ol'iur  ]-h'^toj(r;jphy  iiijj(ht.  oijf;  day  tye  'olour,  without  doul>t  a  work  of  art,  but  having  obtained  a  set  of  m 

r.orr.id'r''l    ;irt.    hijt    t.i.«;re     .vere    .^o  and  -'•ni  it  to  one  of  the:  galleries,  ami  it  was  for  the  colour  photogn 

inany  'oininerMai  difti' ultj*-.,  in  ih»-  ir    v.;i-.  exhibited  there,   it  might  be  to    work    on    his    production 

'Aay  th;jt  that  v.oulfj  not  h;ipp<-ii  lor  -^old    for,    l«;t    u->   say.    four   hundred  achieve  something  which  was 

a  \*n\y,  »irn':  >et.      I  h*-  colour  photo-  guinea^      'thereupon  the  manager  of  than    the    literal    transcriptio 

graph'T    Aai,    tir-t.   of   all,    attni'.t'-d  the  gallery   might  inform  the  artist  thought  that  there  should  be 

fiierely  by  «  oiour.    Mo  t  lA  those  v.ho  and  -^ugge.^t  that  he  should  repeat  his  technique,    and    then,    superi 

pra*  lr-.ed    colour    photrx^raphy    ha<J  performance,  anrl  tlie  artist  might  sit  .on    that,    .^ome    other   charai 

juit  slid  Mito  It,  they  had  not  .,et  out  dov\n    and   t-reate    more   or   less   the  (juality  of  the  artist  him.-ielf. 

Ut   be   arti.ts.      I  hi-y   -.vere   involved  .^ani**   watercolour,   though,   perhaps,  Mr.  Coote,  referring  tow, 

more  in    .' I'-ii' e  than   iii  art  at  the  in  a  different  .size  and  fnrni  a  different  Milner  had  said  about  the  vali 

pre-vi?nt    fiionieiit.       I  hey    were    en-  angle,   and   this   second   watercolour  texture  of  the  finished  print 

deavriiiriii^^  to  get  full  contrr;!  of  their  would  again  be  sold  for  four  hundred  whether  a  good  reproductioi 

Miediinn.      When   they   harl  got  ov^t  guineas.     But  nobody  was  going  to  old  master  (which  would  alwa 

that     jjarii'.iilar     »»lag#'.,     the     artist  <,onvin<  e  Mr.  llenning  that  the  second  the   same   surface   regardless 

would  «  oriH*  along.  waterc  olo»ir  was  a  wcirk  of  art.     The  texture  of  the  original)  wasw 

Mr.  Ja(  k  <  ooi  K  said  that  s<i  far  in  artist  was  not  then  using  his  artistic  the  term  "art.  " 

tlif^  dis<  IP.  Mon  it  had  not  bf;en  diM  ided  inspiration,  he  was  just  using  his  skill  Mr.     Milnkk     thought    tl 

what   colour  pho1ogra]>hy   was.      He  to.re])eat  a  commercial  success.  repnnluction     could      deser\* 

thought  if  <  oiild  l»e  assumed,  for  the  It    had    been    said    that    art    was  description.     As  for  texture, 

purposes   of    argument,    that    colour  Nature  .seen  through  a  temperament,  only  emphasised  it  because  i" 

photography  would  be  some  process  Or,    again,    art    was    "Nature    plus  to  produce  quahty. 

whereby  th<"y « ould  crxactly  reproduce  creative   man."      If  some   means  of  Mr.  Coote  took  the  exam 

the   form    and   colour   of    what   was  reproduction  was  placed  in  the  hands  watercolour  with  no  unusual 

lM:lor<;  the  (  amera.     So  far  as  he;  was  of    a    skilled    craftsman    he    would  texture,  either  in  the  original 

concermrd,  that  and  nothing  else  was  reproduce  Nature  as  it  appeared,  but  reproduction.     Surely,  in  th 

colour  pluitography.  that     would    l>e    no    more    than    a  the  copy  might  be  indisting 

The;  ('iiAiKMAN  .saicl  that  that  was  technical  reproduction,  it  would  not  from  the  original,  and  both  < 

the  whoht  cleavage  of  the  di.scussion,  be  Nature  seen  through  a  tempera-  regarded  as  works  of  art. 

as  to  whether  they  were  to  look  upon  nieut,  or  "Nature  plus  creative  man.'  Mr.  Milner  said  a  copy  st 

colour  phc)tc»grapliy  at  this  stage  as  a  lo  put  it  in  other  words,  it  would  not  not   be   a   work   of   art,    be 

technical     method     of     reproducing  bring    in    emotion.      Colour    photo-  lacked  the  extra  quality.    Th 

whatever   might    be   in   existence?   in  graj)hy,  of  course,  was  a  different  and,  some    excellent    reproducers 

front  cd  the-  camera,  or  whether  that  perhaps,  more  difficult  medium  than  colour     industry     who     cou 

was  the  wrong  way  of  looking  at  thcr  black  and  white  photography,  but  if  facsimile   copies   of  painting 

process     wliic  h     iiic:orporatecl     some  they  were  agreed  to  have  in  both  a  were  sold  at  two  to  three  gi 

greater  artistic.simiiln  am  e.  mediiiin     ol     expression,     the     next  the  print  shops,  but  no  one  \^ 

Mr.  Sc  ori    Hi'SMK  asked   who  was  c[iicstion      would.      no      cloul)t,      be  that  those  reproducers  were  e 

going    to    dec  icle    what    was    put    in  whether  tlie  medium  expres.sed  itself  Mr.  Coote  thought  that  i 

Iroiit  ol  the  ramera,  and  what  values  as  in  the  work  of  a  skilled  craftsman,  nevertheless,  be  said  that  t] 

were  to  be  j^ivcMi  by  choice*  c»l  ariaiif^e  or   whether  the  worker  was  able  to  of  their  work  was  a  work  of  i 

meiit,     lighting     in      lact.     all     llie  express  hiinsell  through  the  medium  back  to  the  original  artist. 

techiiic|iie.       \Vh.il     ol     the    « oloiir  as  the  artist  does.     To  produce  many  Mr.  Milner  was  doubtful 

teiiipei.ituie      ol      llie      li^ht^.      lor  of   tlie  modern  works  of  art,  collab-  the  artist  himself  would  say 

instam  e  :'  oration  is  necessary.    It  was  certainly  The   Chairman   remarked 

Mr.  (Hull,  replii-d  that  the  dec  isimi  necc'^s.iry    in    the    film,    and    it    was  number     of     reproductions 

wcitild  be  tli.it  ot  the  artist.  probably    necessary    also    in    colour  galleries. 

Ml.   Si«>ii    I'll  MM-;   then   reminded  photography,      yet     it     should      be  Mr.  Milner  still  maintaL 

the  meetmi;   th.it    the*  aitist   as  sm  h  remembcTcd    that    in     tlic    greatest  the  credit  went  to  the  first  ] 

did  imt  .il\\,i\M  ;.ee  wh.it  w.is  Ml  lioiii  times  ol  chissic  art  the  masters  had  There  were  many  people  w 

III  the  I  .iimi.i  I  ollabor.iiors.      Thore  were  many  old  cc)py  by  sheer  skill,  but  thai 

Ml.    IliNNiM,    said    that    he    veiy  Italian  paintings  ol  which  one  could  entitle  them  to  be  called  art 

much  .ifjri'il   with  Mr.  Siuti    Ihishe.  not     be    .ibsohitely    sure     that     the  Mr.  Sccjtt  Hushe  said  thj 

He     tnoU     ,111    aii.ilo^y     lioin     lilms.  masters  lo  whom  they  were  ascribed  not  suggested  that  the  man 

Iheie    w.i.    no   th»ul)t.    even    in    the  iliil      ihom      alone.        Mr.      lleiining  the    copying    was    an    artis 

highest  iii.li'N.  tJMt  .1  iilm  loiild  be  .i  concluded  his  remarks  by  repeating  cpiestioii     was     whether      v 

woiU  III  .lit.  but  iM  I  lie  pii'dui  til  Ml  ol  tluit  ail  artist  iieotl  not  be  consiilered  proiluced  was  a  work  of  art  i 

.1  iitm  iheic  w.i^  not  one  ailist.  but  an   artist    in   .dl   that    he   produced.  The  Chairman  said  that 

/»i»»b.iblv    111. my.       Ih.it    brought    up  aiul  thai  some  works  of  art  ncedecl  be  useful,  perhaps,  if  the  d 
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{lit  out  a  little  more  fully  the 
ion  of  where  artistic  control 
d  come  in  photography.  One 
might  arrange  the  subject  and 
ighting  in  front  of  the  camera. 
.8  quite  conceivable  that  another 
might  make  the  print,  and  Mr. 
sr  himself  had  said  that  there 
^ery  considerable  control  in  the 
stage.  Art  could  surely  be 
duced  at  that  stage.  An 
nc  atmosphere  could  be  intro- 
d  in  the  arrangement  and 
ing  of  the  subject  itself.  There 
those  two  artistic  •  steps  in 
IT  photography,  one  in  the 
nal  exposure,  and  the  other  at 
printing  stage.  Which  of  these 
the  more  important  ?  And  what 
d  be  the  result,  so  far  as  their 
ition  of  terms  was  concerned,  if 
first  of  those  stages  was  carried 

by    one    individual,     and    the 
od  stage  by  another  ? 
r.   MiLXKR   considered   that    the 

merit   went    to   the    man   who 
posed  and  arranged  the  picture. 
r.  John  Chear  thought  that  the 
I  merit  went  to  the  man  who  saw 
ight  view  from  the  very  start. 
r.  HENNiNd  pointed  out  that  the 

who  had  a  creative  idea,  might 
mow  how  to  tackle  the  production 
.  He  thought  of  several  men  in 
film  world  who  had  ideas,   but 

had  no  knowledge  of  the  means 

limitations  imposed,  so  that 
r  ideas  had  to  be  worked  out  by 
rs,  and  those  others  might, 
Mtheless,  be  artists  and  do 
tive  work.  Somerset  Maugham, 
ine  of  his  novels,  portrayed  a 
acter  who  was  trying  to  paint  and 
asked  one  of  the  critics  whether 
bought  he  was  any  good.  The 
r  elucidates  the  whole  problem  : 
tt't  ask  me  that,  but  answer  me, 
10U  feel  that  creative  urge— that 
e  within—  cither  to  do  what  you 
jr  to  commit  suicide.  If  you  do 
feel  like  that,  you  can  leave  it 
e,  you  are  not  an  artist." 
r.  Chear  said  that  in  the  case  of 
tography  the  technical  part  was 
)f  a  piece  with  the  limitations  of 
medium.  The  art  must  come  in 
»re  that. 
[r.   Wage   said   that   Mr.   Milner 

the  combination  of  an  artistic 
d  and  a  facility  for  good  techni<iue 
judge  from  the  results  he  had 
WD  them.  He  himself  was  quite  a 
inner  in  this  work,  but  he  did  feel 
t  apart  from  the  original  picture 
re  were  some  ftieans  of  varying 

technique  in  certain  directions 
ch  would  give  a  better  and 
"e  artistic  result  than  the  literal 
isscript  of  the  scene  before  the 
era. 

3LONEL  Symon  pointed  out  tliat 
nedium  they  used  was  much  more 


sensitive  to  variations  in  colour  than 
the  eye,  and,  therefore,  there  would 
always  be  a  difference  between  the 
scene  as  the  eye  saw  it  and  as  it  was 
strictly  rendered  on  the  colour  film. 

The  Chair.man  said  that  he  thought 
this  was  all  a  matter  of  technique, 
and  if  one  trained  one.self  one  could 
see  these  more  subtle  things  in 
Nature,  which  the  camera  was  so 
(luick  to  pick  up. 

Mr.  Jeffrks  asked  whether  the 
painter  of  a  portrait,  painting  a 
subject  under  a  tree,  would  ever 
paint  the  face  green,  although  a 
study  of  the  actual  subject  would 
show  that  as  a  result  of  rejection  the 
face  was  actually  green. 

Mr.  MiLNivR  replied  that  any  artist 
would  immediately  react  to  such  an 
emotional  aspect  of  colour,  even  to 
the  point  of  exaggerating  it. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  even 
art  was  commercial,  and  the  painter 
had  to  consider  the  susceptibilities  of 
his  sitter. 

Mr.  CooTK  felt  that  the  funda- 
mental (|iiestion,  where  art  came  in 
in  colour  photography,  whether 
before  the  original  exposure  or  in  the 
latter  stages  in  the  printing,  had  not 
yet  been  settled. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing  up  the 


discussion,  said  that  lie  thought  it 
had  brought  out  all  the  basic  points, 
and  there  was  now  some  tendency  to 
get  down  to  the  question  of  dodges  in 
technique  and  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  art.  He  felt  that  they  had 
gone  about  as  far  as  they  could 
usefully  go  at  this  stage,  and  he 
wanted,  on  behalf  of  those  present, 
to  thank  Mr.  Milner  for  getting  this 
discussion  going,  because,  whether 
they  agreed  with  him  or  not,  he  had 
been  provocative  and  had  inspired 
many  interesting  ideas.  He  thought 
that  in  general  they  had  decided  that 
colour  photography  could  be  art, 
though  that  was  not  to  say  that  it  was 
art  at  present.  It  was  up  to  them  to 
see  that  it  developed  along  those  lines 
and  to  keep  that  artistic  motive  in  the 
forefront.  At  the  same  time,  it  had 
to  be  remembered  that  colour  photo- 
graphy had  been  purely  a  technical 
pursuit  with  many  of  them,  and  there 
was  very  good  reason  why  it  should 
be.  But  after  one  had  passed  a  certain 
point  of  technical  accjuirement,  one 
began  to  c(jnsider  the  artistic  aspect, 
and  the  di.scussion  that  afternoon  had 
given  them  .something  to  ponder 
along  those  lines. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Milner  was 
accorded  by  acclamation. 


IS   COLOUR   PHOTOGRAPHY  AN    ART? 

By  Darrel  Catling 


Is  colour  photography  an  art  ? 
Well-  —as  J  oad  would  say — it  depends 
upon  what  you  mean  by  Art  ! 

There  has  never  yet  been  a  defini- 
tion of  this  term  which  is  completely 
satisfactory  to  everybody.  1  suppose 
the  same  thing  applies  to  the  clelini- 
tion  of  any  other  term — except  that 
there's  not  such  a  universal  interest 
in  other  definitions  as  there  is  in  that 
of  Art. 

However,  unless  one  gets  hold  of  a 
definition  that  at  least  satisfies  one- 
self, it  is  impossible  to  conduct  such 
a  discussion  any  further. 

In  that  case,  here's  mine  :  Art,  if 
nothing  else,  is  a  rearrangement  of 
natural  phenomena  into  a  new,  and 
significant  form.  I'erhaps  you  may 
prefer  the  expression,  creation — or 
recreati(m—  instead  of  rearrangement. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  art  must  be  some- 
thing man-made  ;  a  sunset  is  not  art, 
but  man's  rendering  of  it  on  canvas 
is.  It  may  be  bad  art  or  good  art — 
but  nevertheless  it  is  art.  In  that 
sense,  of  course,  almost  everything 
made  by  man  is  a  work  of  art  of  some 
sort,  .so  we  therefore  use  the  express- 
ion "fine  art"  to  denote  the  stricter 
sphere  at  present  under  discussion. 

To  belong  to  the  group  of  fine  arts, 
then,  a  medium  must  allow  sufficient 


opportunity  for  the  re-creation  of  life 
into  a  unique  and  significant  form. 

That  there  is  in  any  photograph 
(be  it  in  monochrome  or  in  colour)  a 
considerable  rearrangement  of  life, 
nobody  can  deny — for  photography, 
however  hard  it  may  try,  cannot 
produce  anvthing  like  an  exact  copy 
of  hfe. 

A  photograph  may  be  in  colour,  it 
may  be  stereoscopic     in  the  case  of 

a   film   it   can  be  in  motion yet  it 

neither  possesses  the  limitless  area  of 
the  universe  itself,  nor  can  one  walk 
into,  or  round  the  back  of,  a  photo- 
graph in  order  to  .see  what's  behind 
some  object  displayed  in  it. 

Moreover,  the  extent  to  which 
photography  allows  for  the  conscious 
and  purj)oseful  rearrangement  of  hfe 
is  considerable. 

If,  however,  the.se  opportunities  are 
not  taken,  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  medium  ;  we  can  only  blame  its 
artists. 

Now,  if  the  rearrangement  of  life 
into  a  new  form  is  only  partial,  the 
degree  of  creation  (and,  therefore, 
the  degree  of  art)  is  only  partial. 
Consequently,  the  greatest  significant 
re-creation  produces  the  greatest  art. 

1  think  most  people  would  readily 
agree  that  photography  allows  for  a 
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.sufticicat    (l('f*r('r    ol    ruarraiiKciiiont  colour    with    restraint,    and    try    to  already   u   grapliii*   artist  in  a 

(and    control    over    that    rcarranf((!-  achieve  a  harmonious  baiance,  which  There  is.  to  my  mind,  no  doabt 

ment)  for  significant  works  of  art  to  often    results   in    a   considerable   re-  colour  photograph)' — bothmovi 

be  produced.  arranKenientofthesubjectmatter.lt  still — is  an  art,   but    J'm  conv. 

Significant,  certainly,  but  are  they  really  is  necessary  to  pos.sess  an  under-  that  it's  a  much  more  difficul 

<iriginal  •'    Are  they  uniijue  ?    Or  is  it  standinji;   of   colour   before   one   can  than    black-and-white   photogra 

a  fa<t  that  the  f^raphic  arts  can  achieve  expt'ct   to   succeed   in   this   medium.  However,  not  until  more  real  o 

works  that  are  virtually  similar  ?  That  is  why,  in  America,  Ivan  Dmitri  artists  are  Ii))erally  mixed  up  wit 

Well,    the   answer   is   that,   in  the  has  done  such  good   work ;      before  welter     of     scientists,     will    an 

main  they  can,  but  that  when  paint-  taking  up  colour  photography  he  was  realise  the  existence  of  this  art! 
ing  apes  photography,  it  is  straying 

far   from   its  true   field   as  as   when  r-i    i.^iyr-i^          I  Ik  I           I    ^           %.A%.^ 

photography  apes  painting.  rLICIvER          IN           16          MM 

J  lowcver,  where  photography  really  I    I-IV-^IXL-IA          II  ^           i   W          i    11    I. 
comes  into  its  own,  and  enjoys  a  lieltl 
unattainable  by  any  other  medium, 
is  in  the  art  ol    capturing   the   split 

.second.    W  hen  this  held  ceases  to  be  The    undemoted    conclusions    are  conditions,  it  becomes  a  qmesti 

usinl    almost    entirely    lor    scientific  reached    by    E.    1£.    Masterson    and  considerable  importance  whdh 

analy.sis  on   the  one  hand,  and   for  K.  W.  Kellogg  in  "A  Study  of  Flicker  is  necessary   to  provide  thes 

stunt  effects  on  the  other,  the  art  of  in  16  mm.  Picture  Projection,"  con-  jectors    with    three-blade    iU 

photography  will  make  a  new  spurt  tributed  to  the  October,  1942,  issue  The  loss  of  between  a  quarteri 

forward-    especially  if  colour  photo-  oiihe  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Motion  third  of  the  available  light  it  M 

graphy  gets  into  this  field  as  well.  Picture  Engineers."  if  it  is  not  necessary." 

So  far  I  have  scarcely  mentioned  "It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted         "...  .  the  general  conclnakm 

colour,  because  I  have  been  chiefly  opinion    that    three-blade    shutters  our  studies  is  that  the  decisioiiti 

concerned    in    proving    that    photo-  must  be  employed  to  control  flicker  ploy  three-blade  shutters  for  p 

graphy,  oi  whatever  kind,  is  an  art.  properly  in  the  projection  of  16  mm.  purpose  16  mm.  projectors  wha 

Colour  photography-    by  introducing  pictures,  even  though  the  machine  is  conditions  of  use  can  not  bepred 

another  clement  with  which  wc  can  not  recjuired  to  operate  at  less  than  is  entirely  justified.    Projecton 

alter  life  to  our  requiremc^nts-   -might  24  pictures  per  second.      There   is  three-blade  shutters  and  with  i 

well  be  considered  as  even  more  of  an  little    complaint    of    the    flicker    in  descent  lamps  can,  if  providad 

art  than  monochrome  photography-  theatre  projection,  where  two-blade  efficient  optical  systems,  illna 

provided  artistic  ccmtrol  is  exercised  shutters    are    practically    universal,  a  3x4  foot  screen  with  10  foot 

in  the  handling  of  the  colour.    How-  Why  then  should  it  be  necessary  to  dies.    Hence,  with  screens  of  thi 

ever,  regarding  both  colour  movies  make  a  hirge  sacrifice  in  screen  bright-  or  smaller,   two-blade  shutten 

and  colour  stills,  the  number  of  really  ness   by  using  three-blade   shutters  not  be  recommended  as  giving 

good  artists  who  have  emerged  is  very  when   projecting    16   mm.  pictures  ?  better  picture.     On  the  other  '. 

small.  Less   control  of  the   conditions   for  projectors  that  are  designed  1 

1    think    part    of    the    trouble    is  projection  is  probably  the  most  im-  used  for  showing  to  fairly  large 

attributable  to   the   fact   that  most  portant  of  the  valid  objections.  How-  ences,  where  screens  five  feet  or 

colour  practitioners  are  scientists-  -  ever,    the    opinion    that    two-blade  wide  are  desirable  in  order  to 

or  semi-scientists,  at  any  rate.    And  shutters  are  not  to  be  considered  is  the    picture   easily    seen    fron 

the  artist  who  would  like  to  work  in  based  in  part  upon  misleading  tests,  remote  seats,  should  (if  they  ai 

colour  is  appalled  at  the  amount  of  and  the  writers  hold  that  for  many  equipped  with  arc  lamps)  pxefa 

practical  knowledge  he  is  called  upon  applications    single-speed    machines  have  two-blade  shutters  in  ord 

to  acquire,  and  promptly  gives  up  the  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  the  obtain    the   benefit   of  the  bri 

ghost.    This  state  of  afiairs  results  in  greater  luminous  efficiency  possible  picture" 

many  colour  prints  being  technically  with  two-blade  shutters. 

excellent,  but  artistically  unimagin-  The   paper  discusses   the   various                   THE  WAR-TIME 

ative.      However.    1    believe   that   in  factors    that    bear    on    flicker,    and       cii  m    IMni  KTRY    IM   CUX 

America  this  difficulty  has  been  over-  reports   a   number   of   exi)erimental       •'Ln    IINUUdllxT    IIN   v#nl 

come  by  the  scientist  and  the  artist  studies."                                                            Motion  picture  projection  is  a 

going  into  partnership.  In  the  paper  it  is  stated  that  "the  on  in  China  under  the  most  haflU 

Yet,  assuming  that  a  g()<»<l  artir^t  in  obvious  explanation  of  the  prevalence  conditions  of  war,  it  is  revealed 


per  second.   In  ecrs.    The  industry  has  literall) 

monochnunc  photographer   will    un-  view   of  the  vast  number  of  silent  to   go   underground.     As  prote 

derstauil  i  oloiii  .tre  very  remote.  16  mm.  fdms,  made  at  16  frames  per  against  the  Japanese  bombing 

C>ne  great  dr.iwbai  k  seems  to  be  second,  it  seems  clear  tliat  general-  laboratories  and  editing  and  st 

that    the   ".irtist    within   the  photo-  purpose  projectors  for  a  long  time  to  compartments  are  built  in  tunn 

grapluM         iniinoiiiaicly      witlulr.iws  come  will  have  to  meet  this  retiuire-  deep  as  thirty  feet  below  thesa 

when  ronfronied  by  lulour,  and  the  ment,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  satis-  At    the    alarm   the   equipment 

photographei   iontent>  hnuNiH  with  factory  solution  to  the  flicker  problem  portions  of  the  sets  and  prop 

attftuptint:  to  ptiriray  lih'  as  ^lu-  is.  m  at  this  picture  frequency  except  to  carried  into  the  dug-outs.  Actoi 

natural  iul.iur.    In  «»iher  wonl.s.  lu-  is  use  three  blades.   On  the  other  hand,  directors  go  on  with  their  rehea 

airaul   to  t.ikc  librrtu'^  with  colour,  the  increasing  use  of  sound  projectors  while   editors   and   cutters  COE 

.tiul   tn  lei   his  ini,ii;iiu»tii»u  h.ive  lull  is  unquestionably  bringing  a  market  with  their  work  to  the  hum  c 

»''i"i.  ior  projectors  that  will  have  to  oper-  approacliing  raiders.     Thus  pi 

\ri  tic  nni>t.  .i/«i\'('  .jl/  cJsc,  use  hi^  ate  at  only  one  speed.    Under  these  tion  to-day  in  valiant  China. 
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ADVANCE  OF   16   MM.   FILM  S 'c^nt^nr^tr^SSTc 

standards  of  perfection.     I  suggest 

By  Andrew  Buchanan  that  is  wrong.    At  the  other  ex- 

'  treme,    is   the  person  who,    with    a 

considerable      knowledge      of      still 

.  meeting  of  the  Kinematograph  Section  of  The  Royal  photography,  becomes  so  absorbed  by 

phic  Society,  held  on  the  18th  May,  1943,  at  16,  Prince's  ^u^f  ^y^Vf'^^.'Zl'T  °^  ^"^.""^a^^/ 

Xrn       -1.1.  ni      /-    i-    Tir    X         T-T^rio      •     i.u       u    •      xk  that  he  forgets  the  basic  requirements 

V.7,.with  Mr.  G.  C.  Weston,  F.R.P.S,,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  of    the    screen,    foremost    amongst 

Buchanan  gave  an  address  on  'The  Advance  of  16  mm.  which  is  mordrw^w^   That  approach  is 

also  wrong.  On  the  one  hand  there  a 
the  photographer  making  films  photo- 
graphically, and  on  the  other  the  pure 

lUCHANAN  said  :      I  am    jection   of  subjects   of  the  greatest  technician.    The  human  touch,  which 

f  glad  to  have  this  oppor-    importance  should  make  the  amateur  it  is  so  essential  to  capture  on  the 

Lty  of  talking  to  you,  and     conscious  of  the  future  possibilities  of  screen    is    usually   absent   from   the 

t  most  of  you  come  within    the  medium  he  has  made  his  own,  films  of  both  these  "extremLsts,"  and 

ry  of  actual  film-makers,     and  it  is  essential  that  every  film  he  so  it  is  most  necessary  to  steer  a 

y  theme  is  based  on  the    makes  should  really  matter.  middle     course,     for     though     film- 

s  of  16  mm.  production  in         Remember  that  a  few  years  ago  no  making  demands  both  photographic 

0  the  future,  and  the  one  dreamt  that  a  vastly  increased  and  technical  qualifications,  a  highly 
ity  of  the  amateur,  output  of  documentary  films  made  developed  "film  sense"  must  govern 
e  fact  that  I  have  been  by  the  finest  units  in  the  nation  each  of  them,  as  we  shall  see. 
ofessional  films  for  many  would  be  for  distribution  solely  on  If  film-making  has  developed  out  of 
id,  consequently,  have  16  mm.  stock- -and  it  is  just  this  a  love  of  photography  and  so  began 
clusively  with  35  mm.,  I  linking  of  the  professional  and  as  a  hobby,  there  is  no  reason  why 
tionally  built  this  lecture    amateur  producers   by  providing  a  that  hobby  should  not  be  a  produc- 

mm.   film,   for   I   attach    common  ground  in  10  mm.  which  is  tive  one  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 

>ortance   to    it    in    many    going  to  have  important  results  in  and,  above  all,  if  success  is  aimed  at, 

1  the    future,    and    also    the  post-war  world.  it  is  iini)erative  that  it  should  remain 
have   been   very    closely        I  feel  quite  sure  that  10  mm.  will  a  hobby  to  the  end.     Once  a  man's 

with  it.     My  first  experi-     be  the  medium  of  the  future  in  the  hobby    becomes    his    profession    or 

a.teur  production  was  when    great   non-theatrical    field    which   is  trade,  it  is  in  danger  of  losing  the 

ieged  to  act  as  Adjudicator    fast  developing,  and  this  being  so,  it  inspirational  fire  with  which  he  first 

sgow  Film  Festival,  some    behoves   the    amateur    to    approach  endowed  it. 

and  later  I  adjudicated    film-making  seriously  whether  it  is  Every  great  artist's  work  began  as 

;  amateur  film  competitions    "just  a  hobby."  or  preparation  for  a  hobby,  but  it  remained  his  hobby 

..     From  these  I  realised    entry  into  professional  production.  throughout  his  life  ;    because  of  that 

ofessional  can  learn  a  great        And  here  I  would  say  that  the  fact  he  has  retained  his  enthusiasm,  his 

the  amateur,  just  as,  of    that  this  Society  has  established  a  freshness  of  outlook,  and  the  exciting 

i  amateur  can  learn  a  lot     16   mm.    section   is   significant,    for  feeling  of  always  being  on  the  verge 

professional.     Indeed,  the    when  I  first  began  talking  seriously  of      discovering      something      new. 

tween  the  amateur  and  the    about  films  fifteen  years  ago,  few,  if  Because    of    that,    the    great    artist 

.1  is  a  material  one  only,     any,   important  groups  of  thinking  achieves  artistic  success,  whether  his 

refore,  secondary,  and  not    people  were  regarding  the  screen  with  medium  be  paint  or  marble,  prose  or 

al.      GeneAlly    speaking,     any  degree  of  importance,  and  yet  poetry,  stage  or  screen. 

when    I    speak    of    film-    to-day,  as  here,  the  finest  brains  in  With  the  tremendous  advance  of 

mean    all    film-makers,     the  world  are  concentrating  on  film  16   mm.    film,    the   cine-camera   has 

r  professional,  for  all  have    as  perhaps  the  greatest  medium  for  stepped  into  yet  another  new  sphere, 

m  within  the  limits  of  their    projecting    enlightenment,    and    for  and    bestowed    upon    the    amateur 

.ces.    I  have  seen  amateur    linking  the  nations  together.    It  is  not  countless   oppKjrtunities   for  proving 

3  for  a  few  pounds  each,     from  the  world  of  commercial  film-  his  ability.     He  must  begin  to  see 

itained    more    originality    making     that     we     should     expect  further  than  his  family  circle.    That 

'■  professional  productions,     evidence  of  fundamental  progress  in  is,  even  though  his  film  may  be  but  a 

■jom  possessing  or  lacking     film-making,   but  from  the  ceaseless  cameo   of   his   own   family's   normal 

equipment,     it     is     the     thought      and      experimenting      of  home-life,  it  must  be  produced  with 

3  film-making  which  really     serious-minded  bodies,  who  are  able  the    kind    of    ingenuity    and    filmic 

od  here  the  amateur  may    to  approach   the   art   as  craftsmen,  skill  which  will  en.sure  that  it  will  hold 

Ivantage  over  the  profes-     forever      exploring      its      technical,  the  interest  of  an  audience  unrelated 

he  has  no  need  to  produce    artistic  and  informational  possibilities,  to  his  family  circle.     Indeed,  that  is 

dal  fonnulx.                                That  brings  me  to   an   important  the  test.    He  must  be  able  to  grip  the 

J  recent  advance  of  16  mm.     point.     It  is  highly  probable  that  a  attention  of  people  he  has  never  met. 

te  remarkable,  and  of  the  ,  photographic  artist— that  is,  a  maker  That  is  the  job  of  professional  pro- 

^nificance.      A    few    years    of      still      photographs  —who      now  ducers.     It  must  also  be  the  task  of 

piateur  groups  were  using    possesses  a  cine-camera,  will  instinc-  the  amateur  if  he  is  to  advance, 

y,    a  great   governmental     tively  approach  moving  pictures  more  I  repeat,  the  professional  looks  to 

propaganda,  informational     or  less  as  he  has  for  so  long  approached  the    amateur    for    progress    in    film- 

ig  films  are  in  circulation     still    photography.      When    he    was  making,  and  this  is  the  reason.     The 

mm.,  though  produced,  in    making     his     lovely     photographic  amateur  ]>ossesses  something  which 

Lstance,  on  36  mm.     This    pictures  he   was  expressing  himself  the  professional  can  never  hope  to 

L  of  16  mm.  for  the  pro-    fully,  and,  therefore,  he  will  probably  obtain — Freedom.     Amateurs  do  not 
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;m:t,':  ♦;.«r.r  iiv*:-.  Uijtru}  Khiri^  in 
'//ri.rr.':r' :4;  ;>riy.:i-..  and  U^ng  for  th* 
U-/"'.'i'.:.  '/f  ^}.':  4:r;i'«:i.'r.  who  '-an 
TTinic  '.:.>•  :.':  i;kf;-.,  'A^Tr.  h'r  lllcft-s, 
.'ifi'l  i.ov.  *.»:  ;ilc»:-,  'W.'if-.ifjTt.  It  is  of 
vir;f]  iT:.y,:^.:7.'  *:  »o  'r':  *.hat  thl'-. 
]ff-j.i'*i .  \T*'."A'r.:.  \ :  -^  ':'!  ♦.o  th«:  ^-lest 
;»/Jv;in*>.j^'r  .'-.r.':  r;,ij*.  hxiui^-i  me  to 
i)i«:  *'.r  jaj  ::i:iki7i'/  of  fjirn-.,  and    the 

nifht  w;iy  V^  :i\*\tZ'j:i'.:i  \U*i  ]fjh.  Pir-.t, 
ri«:v«:r  a-.-.iJi;.':  tj.at  ofjt;  'Jin  judifc  a 
film  ^y  jt .  '.o.t  Wh':»h':r  it  Jjav 
invoJv'j'J  ••.oj.JjTj'i  .  or  /ist  a  few 
jXiijiid",,  It  rnay  J/*:  .i  "Aork  of  art  or  a 
fail  11  f:  V.l,i:r't:"T  It  l/*:  hurnbi*;  or 
tfi'ifg'Afiii' ,  It  J .  th'-  ijltjrnat';  re»»ult  of  a 
niirn>/*'r  of  ^ornpli^afrd  proves -.';s.  all 
of  whi'Ji  ar«:  int'rrd'rp'rndent,  and  the 
Mi^M'/vful  fiinj  rrjak«;r  ii'Midr*  to  p^^isess 
a  thoroijj<h  kno'.vUrdjfc  of  ea'.h  one  of 
thev;  pr'^*;/'r,  or  op'rrations  instead 
of  \t*:ii\i(  'ont'Tiit  to  Ij«:' onie  a  tech- 
ni'.a]  'i|;e'  iaii  ,i  in  one  particular 
branch. 

'I  he  fir'>t  esvmtiiil  is  to  ref(ard  the 
scrwrn  as  an  empty  canvas,  and  not  a 
mere  .sj)ace  iijKjn  wliich  one  intends 
it}  riiechani'  ;illy  project  a  roll  of  film. 
To  ref(ard  the  screen  as  a  canvas 
fon  es  one  to  regard  one's  creative 
task  riiffrTJ-ntly,  and  in  the  followini^ 
manner.  li  I  was  discussing  the 
Hn\t']tHX  with  an  individual  amateur 
who  ]iossess(;d  the  right  ef{uipment 
and  who  w;is  ambitious  and  eager  to 
iN'giri,  \  shoiihl  advise  him  first  to 
regard  his  riamera  and  all  its  faHc:inat- 
ing  gadgets  as  of  rjuite  sf!rondary 
iniiK>rtance,  and  I  should  warn  him 
nevrr,  for  one  moment,  to  i)ermit  his 
:Lpparatiis  to  Imm  orne  master  of  the 
situation.  Oncf  fipiipmcnt  domi- 
nat*'s  till*  SI  «'iM*,  ami  governs  pro- 
fiuction  UM'tiiods,  thf  rnsult  will  la<  k 
litiniati  I  ii'ativi'n«*ss.  Next.  I  should 
tHl  hiiii  that  the  hrsL  and  last 
rssentiiil  in  moving  i>i(tiin's  is 
movrmrnt.  Strangely  cnoiigli,  thou- 
sands of  people  ov(Tlf>ok  this  basic 
fai:t,  and  many  priMlucers  make 
ambitious  and  i  (istly  hliiis  which, 
fthnirtillv,  fli»  n<»t  move  at  all.  Vhr 
fiim  tioii  of  film  is  t(»  tell  its  stoiy  in 
terms  ol  moving  iuiagiTS,  ami  not  to 
K'ly  upon  hum. Ml  sprcch  t<»  explain 
the  at  (inn.  I'ilni  is  an  indrpcmdriit 
medium,  nnidatrd  to  tlu^  stage  nr 
literafnif,  .tnd  it  demands  :i  speeiiil 
tr(linii|ue.  I  he  test  of  ji  great  tilin 
is  (he  siniMitliness  of  its  pictorial 
nifivement.  .mil  (lie  ehuilv  «if  il^ 
niess.ij'.e.  expl. lined  .si»I<'l\'  l^^■  niDvin^ 

linages 

ihe  lommg  ni  t.dking  pictures  h.is 
letai'ileil  till-  progress  ot  lilm.  loi 
speech  i:>  .1  b.iiiier  to  movement.  .lUiI 
iMf;e-;  the  piodiiiei  to  relv  on  ili.i 
lofMie  ni'.li'.itj  ol  pillules  to  pioxnie 
llie  n.ilt.ithMl  Now  tlieie  .Hi"  llilfi' 
joi  IMS  ol  ini>\eni'-nl  :  ni-t  llie 
niitxeineut    »>f    hie    betoie    the    lens; 


Mcond.  the  movement  of  the  camera 
itielf  ;  ar.d.  third  the  fundament^ 
movenier.*.  '.rented  by  cutting. 
Kevertinif  *.'>  •■■je  f:r-*.  form  the  fact 
•.h*r  tr.e  r.'.rT.zu'AAfc  is  %b'e  to  capvjre 
m^ckan\:'i'.',;  th«r  rr;Ovement  of  j»eople 
pa-.'rmg  in  frost  of  hi-s  lens  is  not 
er.oii^rj  to  "iwiiv  the  '.iaim  that  he 

f  »  m 

ha-,  made  a  n.oving  pi«.iure.  Second, 
the  temptation  to  create  movement 
by  rr. aking  the  camera  move  all  over 
the  place  is  not  recommended.  I  am 
wear.'  of  the  inevitable  shot  which 
cra-Ai-.  trembhngly  over  cathedral 
TtyA".,  acro-»i  va-^t  expanses  of  distant 
dowiii  and  up  and  down  street<i.  To 
Ixrgin  with,  keep  the  camera  station- 
ary. Only  after  long  experience 
sliould  one  seek  to  make  it  travel, 
imperceptibly,  over  the  objects  being 
filmed.  And  a«i  for  the  third  form  of 
movement,  created  by  cutting, 
therein  lies  the  key  to  real  film- 
making, for  it  is  on  the  bench  of  the 
cutter  that  lifeless,  meaningless 
strips  of  film  h>ecome  welded  together 
to  f<^rm  a  dramatic  unity,  infused 
with  pictorial  rhythm.  I  will  refer  to 
this  all-important  work  in  its  right 
place.  For  the  moment,  though,  let 
us  l>e  content  with  realising  that 
mnvemtnt  is  the  first  essential,  and 
that  it  emanates  from  three  sources. 
Next,  we  need  to  learn  of  the  several 
rlistinct  prfK-.esses  through  which  a 
film  must  pass  from  its  conception  to 
its  completion.  None  of  these 
processes  can  l)c  skipped,  and  one 
needs  to  be  skilled  in  each.  To  begin 
with,  the  foundations  of  a  gf)od  film 
are  built  on  paper.  1  would  go 
further,  and  urge  the  film-maker  to 
]rK:k  up  his  ecpiipment.  forget  it.  and 
sit  down  to  profluce  his  film  only  on 
pafXT  as  a  start.  Naturally,  a  film 
iu^gins  with  the  birth  of  an  idea. 
Then  follows  the  treatment,  which 
evolves  into  the  scenario.  To  this  is 
linked  canuTa  techni^iue,  governed 
by  skilful  direction.  I'iiially.  the 
results  rtMch  the  cutting  .stage. 

The  iilea  f«)r  a  film  can,  ai  course, 
einan.it  ir  from  C(»nut.less  .sources 
ini  idents  at  home,  in  industry,  on 
liolid.iy,  or  even  tYom  :i  glimp.se  of 
som«'  incident  read  about,  or  seen 
when  travelling.  I'erluips  one  of  the 
best  lessons  is  to  endeavour  to  mak(' 
a  tilm.  at  iirst  on  j)a])er.  of  the  town 
or  suburb  in  which  one  resides.  It  is 
surprising  how  this  forces  one  to 
tnidlvsr  one's  surroniulings.  and  to  see 
familiar  localities  from  an  entirely 
diften'iit  vie\\jK)iut.  as  ilnougli  tlie, 
eye  of  the  camera.  Assuming  this  is 
beitig  d<^iie.  from  the  first  roughly- 
noted  "snrvev,"  one  llieii  prej\ire> 
th«'  Ire.itnnMil.  which  is  iner«'ly  .t 
Mon  te»  hnical  synopsis,  the  *  liiel 
I  liiiiMcteristii.  til  which  should  be 
perfi^ct  ccMitiiuiity. 

.\  treatnicni  should  be  written  .uid 


re--BrnttRi  until  the  action  it  ( 
is  as  smooth  as  fiouing  u-at 
sequence  mergizur  into  the  nc 
v^Titing  of  the  treatment  ir 
the  author  the  need  to  plan  s 
that  it  *A-iII  «t2^ta:n  interest  fr* 
to  finish.  Sequences  most 
in  power  until  the  climax  is 
at  the  end      Badlv  construct 

m 

often  beein  with  a  climax ! 
t'r.e-^  foundations  for  a  film  i 
thrilling,  perhaps,  as  rushing' 
a  camera  and  shooting  anyti 
sees,  tut  such  foundatic 
essential  to  proper  nlm-makiz 
i.->  why  I  stressed  the  need  ' 
duce  on  paper"  to  start  vdtb 
only  w  hen  one  is  absolutely  s 
the  treatment  narrates  a  stoi 
will  hold  attention  thionghou 
one  contemplate  advancing 
next  stage,  which  is  the  tn 
of  the  treatment  into  terms  o 
image**-  in  other  words,  wt 
scenario. 

A  lot  of  terrify  ingly  1 
nonsense  has  l>cen  writtc 
scenario  technique,  but  it 
discountevl.  for.  apart  from 
to  basic  film  requirements,  ! 
should  be  written  by  and 
L'nits  who  will  film  from  th 
they  should  be  as  simple  as 
The  amateur  scenarist  will  ; 
also  be  the  director  of  the  j 
unlike  the  professional  scens 
might  never  see  the  director 
the  studio  wherein  his  sc; 
come  to  life.  The  first  qua 
for  writing  a  scenario  is  to 
terms  of  moving  images,  usii 
merely  as  a  means  of  commu 
A  scenario  should  never  be 
as  a  literar\-  undertaking.  , 
it  is,  or  should  be,  a  dc 
catalogue  of  shots  in  chro 
order.  Immediately  a  sc< 
completed  down  to  the  laf 
being  composed  of  countlc 
which  together  tell  the  story  1 
the  task  of  breaking  it  dc 
mences.  That  is,  reasseml 
scenes  in  order  of  shooting, 
always  a  bewildering  job  at 
it  does  revival  a  significant  fg 
lilm-making,  namely,  that  " 
is  essentially  fragmentari 
composed  of  .seemingly  t 
episodes.  As  soon  as  shootir 
continuity  disappears,  for 
are  grou]>ed  according  to 
or  scenes,  for  ctmvenience,  a 
tilnie.l  "out  of  order."  Bui 
niiiii  wh(;  is  visualising  the  j 
its  hnal  form  during  this 
sho(niiig  is  the  director,  wl 
the  ])hice  ol  ever}-  .scene, 
great  l-.elie\er  in  film-maki 
i^oM-rned  b}'  one  creative  r 
a  person  who  conceives  the 
wTites  the  scenario,  dir 
picture,   and   then   cuts   it 
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eur    often    adopts     this  ancient    roofs*    the    cobble    stones,  advantage  of  unpredictable  events, 

ut    in    professional    film-  feeling  the  unchanging  atmosphere  of  Consequently,     a    script    needs    to 

is  rarely  the  case,  and  so  the  place.  provide   room   for  incidental  shots, 

Y  polished  and  technically  A  man  who  is  reaUy  observant  will  and   the   author-director-cutter   will 

uns  lack  "personality" —  obviously  be  more  successful  at  this  know  exactly  where  to  insert  them  in 

ality    of    one    governing  type  of  work  rather  than  an  artist  in  the   final    assembly.      It   is    by   the 

jaw  the  job  through  from  photography,    or    a    skilled    camera  introduction  of  such  shots  that  a  film 

sh.    Shooting  hundreds  of  technician,  although  if  he  can  borrow  expresses    the    individuality    of    its 

)f  order,  without  apparent  from  both  these  experts,  so  much  the  creator,  and  becomes  something  more 

e  to  the  other  makes  it  better.      I    mention    the    fact    here  than  a  carefully  shot  picture  which 

for  characters  to  "build  because    many    film-makers    whose  has     never     once     deviated     from 

arts,  as  on  the  stage,  and  chief  qualification  is  to  have  mastered  written  instructions. 

>r  a  director  who  is   also  the  camera  are  drawn  to   ".scenic"  People    who    appear    in    amateur 

it  becomes  evident.  films,    and    approach    villages    and  films  come  within  two  main  groups, 

;an  be  very  distracting  to  beauty    spots     by    studying    them  namely,  those  who  normally  perform 

eginning  film  production,  through  a  viewfinder,  instead  of  with  the  tasks  they  are  shown  to  be  doing, 

.gmentary  nature  of  film-  the  human  eye.     Make  the  camera  and  those  performing  unusual  tasks 

i  real  and  constant  diffi-  inquisitive.     Force  it  to  magnify  the  especially  for  film  purposes,  but  both 

e  student  unless,  side  by  points    of    interest    you    have    dis-  need    careful    handling    to    reduce 

he  "break-down"  version  covered,   and  mention  of  discovery  camera-consciousness  to  a  minimum. 

>t,  the  scenario  is  always  leads  me  to  the  question  of  direction  Moreover,  the  director  should  infuse 

30  that  the  original  order  and    the    necessity    to    develop    an  his    personality    into    each    of    his 

n  be  referred  to.    In  brief,  ability   to   control   every   aspect   of  characters,     for    everyone    on     the 

r  must  be  able,  at  every  production.     The  personality  of  the  screen  is,  or  should  be,  a  reflection  of 

see  each  scene  in  relation  director   should   pervade   the   entire  the  director  himself,  who  is  respon- 

e.  film  in  the  making,  and  make  itself  sible  for  the  naturalness  of  individual 

LOW  turn  to  the  camera,  felt  in   the  finished  picture  on  the  performances. 

d  it  as  a  puppet,  and  not  a  screen.  Consider,  for  a  moment.  By  the  way,  when  shooting,  plan 
:  should  not  be  used  to  how  commercial  considerations  have  to  avoid  pictorial  jumps  in  action, 
isplay  of  technical  magic,  made  it  difficult  for  the  "one-brain"  See  that  the  action  in  the  long  shot 
1  audience  should  be  film  to  develop.  A  director  rarely  terminates  so  that  it  will  fit  exactly 
J  of  the  work  of  the  thinks  of  the  idea  from  which  the  the  action  which  begins  in  the  close- 
That  is,  do  not  permit  treatment  of  his  film  emerged,  and  up  to  follow.  It's  surprising  how 
rk  to  distract  attention  only  in  a  very  few  instances  is  he  the  often  film-makers  fail  to  match 
Dry  being  narrated  by  the  man  who  wrote  the  scenario.  He  has  action  and  then  wonder  how  to 
Anyone  with  a  photo-  rarely,  if  ever,  manipulated  a  camera  create  smoothness  on  the  cutting 
se  can  learn  to  operate  a  — in  most  cases  he  could  not  do  so.  bench.  If  such  blunders  are  made, 
t  there  is  a  fundamental  And  he  does  not  usually  cut  his  films,  and  t\^'o  shots  will  not  match  up  at 
between    taking    pictures  He  is  probably  a  brilUant  director  in  all,    introduce    the    incidental    "cut 

pictures.  spite  of  this,  but  it  explains  why  you  away"  scene.    That  is,  insert  a  shot 

irtant  thing  is  to  learn  the  will  often  see  a  picture,  which,  as  I  distinct  from,  though  directly  related 

Df  the  camera,  which  has  have  said  before,  is  excellent  to  look  to,  the  action  in  the  two  strips  which 

ulty  of  the  human  eye —  upon,  yet  which  seems  to  lack  some-  can't  be  matched.     Here  is  a  simpli- 

of     selectivity.        For  thing.     What  it  lacks  is  the  domi-  fied    example.      Two    old    men    are 

one  approaches  a  village,  nating   personality   of   the    director,  sitting  outside  an  inn.    They  are  seen 

on  the  threshold,  one  sees  That  is  not  necessarily  to  be  counted  in  long  shot,  and  both  have  their  hats 

.ce  numerous  contrasting  against  it  from  a  commercial  point  of  on,    as   they   sit   drinking.      In   the 

B    winding    street,    trees,  view,  because  such  a  picture  can  still  close-up  which  follows,  one  man  is 

,    spire  ;       on    one    side,  be  a  very  g^eat  success,  but  it  lacks  without  his  hat.    He  probably  took  it 

stream,  on  the  other,  a  that   creative   touch    which   can   be  off  during  the  period  when  the  camera 

shops.      Actually,    those  introduced  only  when  one  man  has  was    being    set    up    in    the    second 

not  seen  in  one  glance,  conceived  a  film,  and  seen  it  right  position.     It  is  impossible,  therefore, 

ries  of  lightning  glances,  through  to  completion.  to  join  the  long  shot  directly  on  to 

itating  a  change  of  focus  Amateur  film-making  has  no  need  the   close-up.      Overcome   this   diffi- 

in  instinctive  and  uncon-  to  experience  such  difficulties,  for  the  culty,    then,    by   cutting   in,    say,    a 

aition.     Now  the  camera  amateur  director  can  control  a  unit  close-up  of  a  cow  looking  over  a  gate, 

he  village  in  the  same  way  small  enough  to  permit  him  to  be  the  and  probably  licking  her  lips  (at  the 

le  position.     At  least  six  sole  creator  of  his  film.     He  needs,  sight    of    the    men    enjoying    their 

sitions  would  be  required  therefore,  to  know  the  qualifications  drinks).    Do  not  force  such  shots  into 

hat  the  eye  saw  more  or  a    good    director    must    possess    in  a  film.     Insert  them  as  if  they  were 

ih.  addition  to  his  technical  knowledge,  intentional    in     the    first    instance, 

film  that  village  success-  He     should     be     a     sympathetic.  Filmic    movement    will    be    created 

im  should  be  not  merely  sensitive  person,  essentially  patient,  when  the  scenes  are  being  assembled 

I  series  of  charming  long  and  although  he  will  be  shooting  to  a  and  cut. 

film     equivalent     of     a  scenario   which   he    probably   wrote  Cutting  is  a  manipulation  of  film 

X)st  card  views,    but  to  himself,  he  should  also  be  forever  on  strips,  and  it  is  a  highly  skilled  task. 

idience  feel  it  is  really  in  the    lookout    for    opportunities    to  I   always  liken  film  cutting  to  the 

walking  up  the  street,  strengthen   his  setjuence  by  adding  work   of   a   sculptor   who,    chipping 

3    the    sliops,     studying  little  incidental  shots  of  occurrences  away,  inch  by  inch,  gradually  brings 

stone-carving    of    the  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  stone  to  Ufe.    The  importance  of  fine 

^ing  the  quaint  charac-  at  the  writing  stage.  and  delicate  cutting  should  never  be 

cottages,    noticing   the  That  is,  he  must  be  ready  to  take  overlooked.     It  is  by  no  means  a 
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question  of  merely  joining  strips 
together,  but  of  creating  speed  of 
narration  by  the  manner  in  which 
strips  are  assembled.  Cutting  is  a 
craft,  capable  of  misrepresenting 
actuality.  Therein  lies  its  power. 
Here's  a  simple  example.  Let  us 
suppose  a  shot  is  taken  of  a  man 
whose  face  bespeaks  horror,  staring 
downwards.  Cut  the  strip  in  half, 
and  insert  a  close-up  of  a  mouse. 
Immediately  the  situation  becomes 
ridiculous — strong  man  afraid  of 
mouse.  But  if,  instead  of  a  mouse, 
one  cut  in  a  snake,  the  man's  horror 
becomes  logical.  The  fact  that  the 
man's  close-up  could  have  been  shot 
yesterday,  and  the  shot  of  the  snake 
four  years  ago,  shows  how,  with 
entirely  unrelated  strips,  one  can 
create  a  unity.  Creating  filmic 
effects  thus  ultimately  depends  upon 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  cutter. 

Creating  pictorial  parallels  should 
be  practised  diligently,  for  by  such 
me^ns  one  achieves  smooth  transi- 
tion from  one  sequence  to  another. 
There  is  a  noticeable  absence  of  the 
use  of  pictorial  parrallelism  on  the 
screen,  but  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  introduce  exaggerated  examples, 
for  the  audience  should  be  carried 
unconsciously  from  one  phase  of 
'activity  to  another.  Here  are  some 
parallels  :  dainty  fingers  picking 
chocolates  from  a  box,  followed 
immecUately  by  less  dainty  fingers 
picking  potatoes  from  a  basket.  A 
close-up  of  a  screaming  woman, 
followed  by  the  piercing  whistle  of  a 
train  coming  out  of  a  tunnel.  Nails 
being  polished  with  a  buflFer,  left  to 
right — floor  being  scrubbed  with  a 
brush,  left  to  right.  Stoker  shovelling 
coal  into  a  furnace.  Man  shovelling 
food  into  mouth.  But  these  parallels 
must  appear  to  be  inevitable,  and 
should  not  be  forced,  or  they  will 
distract  from  the  narrative  and 
disturb  continuity. 

Lastly,  one  has  to  consider  what 
types  of  film  one  should  make. 
Documentary  or  fictional  ?  The 
function  of  the  documentary  film  is 
to  present  a  dramatic  interpretation 
of  reality.  To  dramatise  does  not 
mean  to  falsify,  but  to  intensify 
normal  action.  To  bring  vividly  to 
life  the  activities  of  the  town  in  which 
one  lives,  or  the  factory  in  which  one 
works,  and  to  relate  such  activities 
to  the  contemporary  scene  as  a  whole. 
All  activities  are  interdependent. 
The  cargo  boat,  the  market,  the 
grocer's  shop,  and  the  cooking  stove. 
The  craftsman  and  the  mass- 
producing  factory,  the  tobacco  plan- 
tation and  the  cigarette-making 
machine,  etc.,  etc.  Future  possibili- 
ties for  the  16  mm.  producer  are 
limitless.  He  will  have  opportunities 
of  using  the  medium  for  industrial. 


scientific,  medical,  agricultural  and 
religious  purposes,  and  the  accessi- 
bility of  colour  will  further  strengthen 
his  results. 

I  regard  the  comparative  ab.sence 
of  sound  recording  equipment  in  16 
mm.  amateur  circles  as  a  distinct 
advantage,  for  although  the  talking 
film  has  swept  the  silent  film  ofi  the 
commercial  map,  most  documentary 
films  are  basically  silent  in  technique. 
That  is  to  say,  most  of  them  are 
composed  of  mute  shots  in  the  first 
instance,  and  absence  of  recording 
gear  forces  the  amateur  film-maker 
to  produce  his  story  in  terms  of  mute 
moving  images,  and  not  to  depend  on 
dialogue.  The  basic  approach  to 
film-making  is  via  pictorial  action, 
and  not  verbal  explanation.  In  the 
future,  direct  dialogue,  which  has 
reduced  film  to  a  national  medium  of 
expression,  will  be  superseded  by 
sound,  which  is  internationally  under- 
stood. Sound  and  music,  woven 
together,  will  replace  speech,  and  will 
accompany  moving  images.  It  is  to 
this  end  the  amateur  should  work, 
relying  solely  on  his  "picture"  sense 
to  tell  his  stories. 

The  amateur,  free  to  experiment, 
and  the  professional,  shall,  by  their 
combined  contributions,  reinstate 
film  as  an  international  medium  of 
expression,  the  mission  of  which  shall 
be  to  link  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
together,  instead  of  stringing  them 
apart.  The  silent  film  speaks  all 
languages.  Sound  and  music  are 
universal.  Here,  then,  are  the  media 
to  be  welded  together  to  enable  all 
nations  to  speak  to  each  other,  and, 
through  films,  to  reach  understanding 
and  peace. 


Mr.  S.  SCHOvntLD  aaid  that  he  had 
much  fanpiciBed  by  the  talk  «! 
Buchanan  had  given,  and  he  would  K 
a  word  in  defence  of  the  amatenr  c 
the  preparation  or  non-prqiaratkni  a 
Mb0t  amateun  had  rather  slender  m 
were  in  the  haUt  of  aaring  up  all  the  yi 
until  their  holiday.  In  these  cixcnmi 
was  very  difficult  to  prepare  a  scri^ 
other  hand,  there  were  amatems  who  i 
prepare,  with  the  help  d  other  amsi 
clubs,  for  a  story  film.  These  most  n 
script,  although,  perhaps,  some  of  Chei 
in  and  produced  a  fifan  (rf  this  type  i 
script.  But  when  working  with  a  K 
used  only  about  half  the  film  in  dioott 
one  used  without  it  for  a  film  intended' 
same  length.  With  a  script  it  was  po 
time  the  sequences,  otherwise  the  A 
run  much  too  long,  and  perhi^  half 
had  to  be  cut  away.  The  script  was  ii 
if  one  sought  to  economise  in  film  stod 

He  applauded  the  suggestion  of  a  re 
shots.  These  were  very  interestiiv 
occasions  useful.  A  very  ordinary  pie 
picnic,  or  something  like  that,  oonld  b 
up  if,  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  one  li 
little  humorous  or  fantastic  oonntr 
The  whole  thing  could  be  made  infinit 
interesting  by  means  of  such  by-play, 
could  most  usefully  be  done  by  havin 
lecturer  had  indicated,  an  incidental  b 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chaisman  said  that  Mr.  BadH 
to  be  congratulated  on  giving  the 
exactly  what  it  wanted,  and  he  beUe 
when  this  address  was  printed  In  the/ 
would  prove  most  useful  to  amateur  k 
graphers.  He  moved  a  hearty  vote  <rf  1 
Mr.  Buchanan. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  accord 
acclamation,  and  the  meeting  tennint 


TECHNICAL    PROGRESS 
IN    THE    U.S.S.R. 


In  the  Journal  oj  the  Society  of 
Motion  Picture  Engineers  for  June, 
1942,  a  lecture  by  Ci.  L.  Irsky,  on 
"lechnical  Progress  in  the  Motion 
l*icture  Industry  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  is  reported.  It  describes 
how,  ten  years  ago  the  young  Soviet 
motion  picture  industry  was  merely 
in  the  embr^^onic  stage  and  had  no 
basic  technical  facilities  to  cope  with 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  new- 
industry-.  At  present  there  are  fac- 
tories in  the  Soviet  Union  producing 
equipment,  films,  and  accessories  for 
the  motion  picture  studios  and 
theatres.  In  recent  years  many 
stu<lios  have  been  rebuilt  and  adapted 
for  sound  motion  pictures  and  a  num 
ber  of  technical  problems  connected 
with  it  were  solved .  There  axe  at  pres- 
ent about  40,000  motion  picture  in- 


stallations ec^uipped  with  d< 
projection  machines.  Eighty  p 
are  sound. 

Motion  picture  installatic 
of  many  varieties.  In  addil 
regular  motion  picture  theatri 
in  order  to  meet  the  demand  < 
village  and  collective  farm  , 
own  riiotion  picture  installai 
great  number  of  portable  equi] 
for  transporting  both  equipmc 
film  from  place  to  place  are  avi 
Some  localities  having  no  elec 
power  equipment  must  be  trj 
teil.  The  average  number  oi 
made  from  each  new  film  is  fr 
to  1.000.  and  often  this  i 
is  not  sufficient.  A  special  tec 
for  the  care  of  prints  haj 
devised,  making  it  possible 
crease  their  runs  from  eight 
times. 
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:ms  of  interest 

)M    VARIOUS    QUARTERS 


SNOWDON 

.nuary,  1941,  issue  contained 
isting  article  by  Mr.  A.  van 
R.I.,  "Plane  perspective  and 
a.1  perspective  compared  in 
to  photogrammetr^',"  in 
;  described  the  advantages 
Irical  perspectives  and  an 
i  method  which  he  had 
:or  projecting  such  perspcc- 

• 

current  issue  (July,  1943)  of 
imirable  quarterly,  The 
lan,  he  describes  some  work 
eld  which  he  undertook  in 
company  with  a  painter 
ajor  Tom  van  Oss,  who  has 
n  killed  on  active  service. 

•eferring  to  the  craze  of  the 
ury  for  huge  panoramas  of 
bjects  as  Niagara  Falls, 
a,  the  Siege  of  Paris,  which 
played  in  large  buildings 
Te  especially  erected  for  the 
Mr.  van  Anrooy  describes 
ing  invented  his  method  of 
)anoramas  in  small  compass, 
ttracted  to  the  idea  of  mak- 
lorama. 

iurprising,"  he  writes,  "that 
o  record  of  any  panorama  of 
sh  Isles,  so  rich  in  magnifi- 
d     varied     scenery."        He 

choice  was  not  difficult. 
reasons  left  no  alternative 
ummit  of  Snowdon.  It  is 
xessible  by  the  mountain 
rem  Llanberis.  At  the  sum- 
is  not  only  shelter,  but  hotel 
•dation  for  a  stay  of  weeks. 

:  from  these  considerations, 
is  steeper  than  the  roof  of  a 
fording  distant  views  of  sea 
I,  including  mountain  tops 
1,  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Cum- 
and  in  addition  awe-inspir- 
ms  and  precipices,  almost 
f  over  a  thousand  leet.  No 
mntain  provides  these  con- 

us  imagine  a  peak  even 
tian  Showdon,  but  having  at 
lit  a  more  or  less  flat  plateau 
100  feet  across.  The  artist 
len  see  from  the  centre  a 
trip  only  of  hills  and  dales 
t  horizon.  Three-quarters  of 
esting  and  impressive  feat- 
iw  would  be  hidden  by  a  bald 
id.  (The  cairn  on  the  summit 
Ion  is  an  artificial  erection 
g     one     of     the     principal 


PANORAMA 

Triangulation  Stations  of  the  Ord- 
nance Survey.) 

"Beyond  this,  Snowdonia  is  one  of 
the  most  venerable  geological  sites 
in  Europe.  Certainly  none  is  more 
engrossing. 

"Early  in  July,  193i),  we  set  out  for 
our  preliminary  survey,  having  as 
our  object  the  accurate  placing, 
expressed  in  degrees  of  the  arc,  of  the 
salient  features — mountain  tops,  lake 
levels  and  so  on.  It  would  have  been 
foolish  to  disdain  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphy, systematic  photop^raphy,  of 
course,  not  ha])hazarcl.  An  ordinary 
hand  camera  had  to  be  converted 
into  a  home-made  photo-theodolite 
capable  of  taking  from  one  single 
point  a  series  of  twelve  photographs 
together  comprising  the  whole  hori- 
zon, and  all  properly  levelled.  We 
made  ourselves,  in  addition,  two 
rudimenatry  theodolites  of  3-ply 
wood  for  drawing  by  hand  a  small 
section  of  the  panorama,  if  only  to 
ascertain    how   far   this   method   fell 


below  the  accuracy  of  the  lens.  These 
things  and  other  paraphernalia  were 
packed  into  a  ponderous  suit-case 
that  excited  the  merriment  of  the 
booking  clerk  at  the  Llanberis  moun- 
tain railway  station.  On  the  plat- 
form we  entered  into  conversation 
with  a  Japanese  family.  Spectacled 
and  grinning  papa  with  high-class 
Zeiss  camera,  mama  shy  and  silent, 
and  a  delightful  girl  of  about  ten. 
Along  with  our  suit-case,  that  con- 
versation was  to  excite  suspicion. 

"At  the  summit  there  was  a  strong 
wind  and  visibility  was  often  "nil. 
Nevertheless,  the  hotel  staff  hoisted  a 
table  to  the  top  of  the  cairn,  well 
above  the  flat  roof  of  the  hotel,  and 
firmly  fixed  it  with  bits  of  slate  and 
rock.  With  the  suit-case  and  four 
bricks,  we  kept  the  table  edges  from 
intercepting  the  view.  The  base  on 
which  the  camera  was  pivoted  had 
been  fairly  accurately  divided  into 
twelve  sectors  of  30  degrees  each,  and 
numbered  from  1  to  12.  As  the  sky 
cleared  the  camera  had  to  be  turned 
to  sectors  No.  5,  No.  1 1,  No.  8,  No.  1, 
until,  after  a  freezing  two  hours' 
operation,  the  twelve  exposures  were 
completed.  If  the  weather  had  been 
clear,  the  twelve  exposures  would 
have  taken  less  than  half-an-hour. 
But,  since  the  sky  cleared  fitfully, 
now  here,  now  there,  I  had,  with  long 


R.P.S.   ANNUAL   EXHIBITION 


The  88th  Annual  Exhibition 
will  be  held  at  the  Society's 
House,  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W,7, 
from  Saturday,  September  4th, 
to  Saturday,  October  23rd,  both 
days  inclusive. 

The  President  and  Council 
request  the  honour  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  Fellows,  Associates 
and  Members  and  their  friends 
at  the  Private  View  at  16,  Prince's 
Gate,  S.W.7,  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber  3rd,  from  3  p.m.  to  6  p.m. 

They  are  asked  to  accept  this 
invitation  as  a  measure  of  econ- 
omy in  the  national  interest  in 
place  of  the  invitation  which  in 
normal  times  is  sent  to  them  in- 
dividually by  post. 

.The  Exhibition  will  be  open 
daily  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and 
on  alternate  Sundays  (i.e.,  Sep- 
tember 12th,  September  26th, 
October  10th)  from  2  p.m.  to 
5  p.m.  The  Sunday  opening  is 
introduced  in  order  to  give  Mem- 
bers and  others  who,  on  account 


of  their  war  work  or  through 
other  causes,  are  unable  to  travel 
on  weekdays,  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Exhibition. 

The  Lantern  Slides  accepted  for 
the  Exhibition  will  be  shown  on 
the  screen  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 11th,  at  5  p.m. 

On  Saturday,  September  25th, 
at  5  p.m.,  Mr.  G.  B.  Mason,  will 
lecture  on  * 'North  Africa." 

On  Saturday,  October  9th,  at 
5  p.m.,  a  number  of  new  Techni- 
color Travel  Films  will  be  pro- 
jected. 

The  Exhibition  will  comprise 
Pictorial  Photographs  (prints 
and  monochrome  lantern  slides)  ; 
Colour  Photography  (prints  and 
transparencies)  ;  Scientific  and 
Technical  Photography,  including 
Photomicrography,  Radiography, 
Astronomical,  Geological  and 
Metallurgical  Photography,  and 
Survey  and  Record  Photography  ; 
Natural  History  Photography 
(prints  and  transparencies)  ; 
and  Stereoscopic  work. 

There  will  also  be  special  ex- 
hibits demonstrating  the  Air- 
graph Service,  Transfer  Sensitis- 
ing, and  Mass  Radiography. 
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interv;ils  of  non-ac.ti\'ity,  to  turn  the 
camera  west,  north-east,  south,  north 
and  so  on.  Hence  the  task  occupied 
al)out  two  hours  instead  of  half-an- 
hour.  The  order  of  exposure  had  to 
be  carefully  refpstercd.  The  Japanese 
photop^apher  cast  a  contemptuous 
look  at  tlie  camcTa,  Imt.  we  thought, 
an  envious  one  at  the  anghi-measur- 
ing  arrangcmtjnt.  But  the  weather 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  went 
back  down  the  mountain." 

Mr.  van  Anrooy  then  lUr.^cribtj^  in 
gfK)d-naturi'(l  and  amusing  terms 
tlieir  (.'xpfTifnci's  with  the  IJanbcris 
police  authorities,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  their  activities,  the  mys- 
terious suit-cases  they  were  carrying 
and  the  fact  that  they  had  lu'en  seen 
conversing  with  the  Japanese,  all  of 
which  had  aroused  suspicion  among 
some  onlookers.  The  police  authori- 
ties treated  them  most  courteously, 
and  they  had  no  liifficulty  in  con- 
vincing them  of  their  integrity. 

lie    continues  : 

"With  premoniticms  of  war,  we 
were  eager  to  start  the  actual  paint- 
ing on  the  site,  and  when  we  returned, 
we  had  in  the  lounge,  as  the  staying 
guests  at  the  hotel,  a  first-rate  studio 
with  roof  terrace  adjoining.  We 
looked  down  on  roughly  16,700 
square  miles  of  land  and  sea,  on 
innumerable  heights  lower  than 
Snowdon  itself,  but  seven  of  them 
over  3,000  feet  and  twenty-seven  over 
2.000  feet.  Out  of  forty-two  lakes, 
thirty  were  visible.  Visibility^  was 
occasionally  over  100  miles.  It  will  be 
reali.scd  that  10,700  scpiare  miles  is 
more  than  twice  the  size  of  Wales  and 
larger  than  the  area  of  Switzerland 
or  Denmark." 

Two  remarkable  photographs, 
showing  the  eastern  and  western 
aspects  of  the  panorama,  are  among 
other  illustrations  accompanying  the 
article. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
photography  was  able  to  play  so  use- 
ful a  part  in  this  interesting enter|irise. 

Mr.  Alexunder  Kei^hley 

We  referred  last  month  U)  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  whirh  Mr.  AU^xan- 
der  Keighley.  Hon.  F.R.I'.S.,  is 
celebrating  this  j-ear  as  a  photo- 
grapher. He  adopted  photography 
as  a  hobby  in  IS8:<,  and  during  his 
career  he  h.is  actiuired  world-wide 
fame. 

The   following  report  of  the  cele- 
brations at  the  Cartwright  .Memorial 
Art  Gallery  .ii  Hrailford  on  July  I7th 
appeared   in   iJie  ishue  of  'J  he    Yor/i 
n///»c  (>/sj».<^   d.tled  July   imh. 

"High  tribute^  to  the  services  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Keighley  in  the  inter- 


ests of  pictorial  photography  were 
paid  at  the  opening  of  an  exhibition 
of  his  work  at  the  Cartwright 
Memorial  Hall,  Bradford,  on  Satur- 
day. 

"The  e.xliibition,  which  has  been 
organised  by  the  Yorkshire  Photo- 
graphic Union,  covers  Mr.  Keighley 's 
l>liotographic  activities  during  the 
l)ftst  sixty  years,  for  twenty-two  of 
which  he  has  been  president  of  the 
uiii(m. 

"A  souvenir  album,  containing  an 
address  acknowledging  his  services 
to  the  union  and  to  pictorial  photo- 
graphy generally,  signatures  of 
members  of  societies  affiliated  to  the 
union,  and  records  of  outstanding 
events  in  his  photographic  career, 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Keighley. 

"The  presentation  was  made  on 
behalf  of  the  union  by  Mr.  V.  .Atkin- 
son (hon.  treasurer). 

"Mr.  W.  K.  Crundill,  hon.  bu.siness 
secretary  of  the  union,  who  presided, 
said  the  gathering  honoured  in  Mr. 
Keighley  a  great  artist  and  pioneer 
pictoriai  photographer  whose  reputa- 
tion was  international. 

"Acknowledging  the  gift,  Mr. 
Keighley  briefly  surveyed  his  photo- 
graphic 'adventures'  and  mentioned 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Bradford  I'hotographic  Society  for 
.sixty  years. 

"The  exhibition,  he  said,  had 
revived  memories  of  foreign  travel 
and  plea.sant  associations  with 
people  in  many  lands. 

"Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  London  Salon  of  Photo- 
graphy, presented  Mr.  Keighley  with 
an  address  from  the  members  of  the 
Salon.  Mr.  Keighley,  he  said,  had 
the  ability  to  recognise  great  sub- 
jects and  to  treat  them  in  the 
ap})ropriate  manner.  He  was  a 
perfect  example  of  the  saying  that  it 
is  not  the  camera  but  the  man  behind 
it  that  counts. 

"  'As  a  matter  of  fact,'  he  addeil, 
amid  laughter,  "his  camera  is  a 
di.sgrace.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
brown  i>aper  parcel.' 

"Vet.  with  that  instrument,  he  had 
been  able  to  produce  the  magnificent 
pictures  on  show.  They  were  a 
complete  answer  to  the  question  : 
'Is  photography  art  ?'  It  all  de- 
pended, of  course,  on  whether  the 
photographer  was  an  artist. 

"Congratulations  to  Mr.  Keighley 
were  also  extended  by  Mr.  VV.  J. 
Foster,  president  of  the  Photographic 
.Mliance,  Dr.  J.  L.  Hankey.  of  the 
M.inchester  Photographic  Society, 
and  Mr.  I^ertram  Cox,  one  ol  the 
founders  of  tlie  Pictorial  Group  of 
The  Koyal  i'liotograpliic  Society. 

"Mr.  D.  McMaster.  President  of  The 


Royal  Photographic  Sodety, 
opened  the  exhibition.  'I  I 
in  the  United  States  many  es 
at  which  Mr.  Keighley's  pict 
always  the  centre  of  inte 
said. 

"  'It  is  people  like  Mr. 
who  have  brought   pictoria 
graphy  to  its  present  high  \ 

"Mr.  McMaster  mentioned 
exhibition  would  be  staged 
headquarters  of  the  Royal 
before  the  year  was  out." 

Australian  Airgraph  Si 

We  have  received  the  i 
airgraph  letter  from  Mr.  L.  A 
on  the  occasion  of  the  exte 
the  airgraph  service  to  Ausi 

11,  WiUon  Grave,  MyrtU 

South  Am 
5th  Ju 

(hi  this,  the  opening  date  oj 
graph  Sennce  for  Australia,  I 
it  is  opportune  to  convey  to  ih 
my   regards    and   best    wishe. 

future. 

The  Airgraph  Service  nuurk 
event  of  importance  in  the  A 
photography,  a  history  which, 
enough,   in   spite   of  the   mi 
camera   owners   throughout  tt 
to-day,  is  inclined  to  bi  taken 
for  granted,  and  but  few  give  t 
to  the  inventor  or  creator  of 
new,  helpful  and  of  service  to  t 
or  to  the  immense  amount  of  i 
organisation   involved   in   cot 
such  ^natters. 

So  the  Airgraph  Service  t 
haps  be  but  a  few  days'  wot 
undouhtrdly  it  will  also  be 
success  and  a  public  benefact 
that  we  must  be  content,  and  U 
the  photogi  aphic  historians  to 

(Sgd.)   L.  A.  WIL 
(Member  H 

Past  President,  Adelaide 
Club. 

These   g(x>d    wislies   are   t 

ai>preciated  and  reciprocated 

One  of  the  most  interestin; 

opments  of  the  present  war  I 
the  speeding  up  of  commur 
by  the  aeroplane  and  photc 
and  this  single  factor  is  as  1 
have  as  far-reaching  and  in 
consecjuences  in  the  post-wa 
as  any  of  the  many  advance 
have  resulted  from  the  war. 

The  rapid  extension-  of  ' 
grai>h  serN-ice  to  the  most 
parts  of  the  world  will  serve 
the  exhibit  cxplaiuihg  th^ 
which  will  be  included  in  thi 
Annual  Kxhibition,  of  pi 
interest. 
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The  Film  in  National  Life 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
inference  on  "The  Film  in  National 
Ife"  was  held  by  the  British  Film 
istitute  in  Exeter  last  April,  The 
inematograph  Section  of  The  Royal 
t^otographic  Society  was  represented 
:  this  Conference  by  Dr.  H.  Mandi- 
&11«  F.R.P.S.  The  Conference  was 
3Cned  by  Dr.  John  Murray,  the 
nncipal  of  the  University  College  of 
!«  South-West. 

I>r.  Murray  opened  his  address  on 
'framing  note  : — 

**When  a  thing  is  mentioned  as 
^ving  a  place  in  national  life,  that  is 
L"ways  suspicious.  'Education  and 
'ational  Life,'  for  instance,  when  I 
&ad  The  Times  Educational  Supple- 
Lent,  I  find  means  'What  is  wrong 
ith  education  ? '  When  I  read  about 
XC  public  schools  in  national  life  1 
Kiow  that  means  'What  is  wrong  with 
c&e  public  schools  ?'  Before  a  thing 
K  given,  or  named,  ius  having  a  place 
&  national  life,  it  usually  means  that 
>me  people,  at  least,  think  there  is 
ZMnething  terribly  wrong  with  it,  and 
bat  it  wants  clearing  up." 
.  The  Conference  included  papers  on 
.^k>le5cents  and  the  Cinema,  Devel- 
pments  in  Non-Theatrical  Cinemas, 
Jie  Psychology  of  Cinema-Going,  and 
Sltemational  Influence  of  the  Film. 

The  paper  on  Adolescents  was  read 
•y  Dr.  J.  Macalister  Brew,  M.A., 
Uncation  Secretary,  National 
kflsociation  of  Girls'  Clubs,  and  that 
»»  Developments  in  Non-Theatrical 
Cinemas  by  Mr.  William  Farr,  Head 
>f  the  Central  Film  Library  of  the 
•Ministry  of  Information.  Dr.  J. 
Swart  Smart,  M.C.,  M.A.,  B.Sc, 
director  of  Education  for  Acton, 
ead  and  amplified  notes  prepared  by 
yt.  Doris  Odium  on  the  Pyschology 
►i  Cinema-Going,  Dr.  Odium  being 
►levented  by  illness  from  giving  her 
nil  lecture. 

The  Conference  closed  with  a 
^per  by  Dr.  Vicktor  Fischl,  of  the 
^Czechoslovak  Ministry  of  Informa- 
oon,  on  the  "International  Intiuenct* 
►£  the  Film." 

Discussion  groups  reported  on 
*The  Film  in  the  Classroom."  "The 
P'ilm  in  Adult  Education."  "The 
Pilm  and  Civics,"  and  "lulm  Appre- 
^tion."  During  the  Conference 
:he  follo^^'ing  films  were  projected  :-  - 
"This  is  Colour."  Made  by 
Cmperial  Chemical  Industries,  the 
Shn  opens  with  a  description  of  what 
49  meant  by  colour. 

"Peace  River."  Produced  by 
James  Beveridge  and  Michael  Spen- 
der for  the  Canadian  National  Film 
Board. 

"World  Garden."  Made  by 
Spectator  Films  for  the  British 
Conncil,  and  deals  with  the  work  of 
Kew  Gardens. 


"Colour  in  Clay."  Made  in 
Technicolor  by  Mary  Field  for  G.B. 
Instructional,  and  sponsored  by  the 
British  Council. 

"Canadian  Landscape."  This 
Kodachrome  film,  sponsored  by  the 
Canadian  (government,  shows  the 
actual  working  techniciue  of  an  artist 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  produces 
the  finished  canvas  from  a  rough 
sketch  on  the  spot. 

"All  Those  in  Favour."  Made  by 
Kotha  Productions  for  the  Ministry 
of  Information. 

"New  Towns  for  Old."  Made  by 
Strand  Films  for  the  Ministrx'  of 
Information. 

"We  Shall  Build  Again."  Made  for 
Cadbur\'  Brothers  by  Strand  Films. 

"The  City."  Sponsored  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Planners 
through  Civic  Films  Inc.,  and 
directed  by  Ralph  Steiner  and  W. 
van  Dyke.  . 

"Life  Begins  Again.  "  Made  by 
Kotha  Productions  for  tlie  Ministrv 
of  Health. 

"Control  Room."  Made  for  tlie 
Ministry  of  Information  by  the  Shell 
Film  I' nit,  and  directed  bv  (Geoffrey 
Bell. 

The  following  new  and  British- 
American  documentary  films  were 
also  shown  :■ — ■ 

"Workers'  War  Front."  No.  5. 
I^oduction  by  Paul  Kotha  Produc- 
tions in  collaboration  with  all  the 
companies  producing  documentary' 
films,  for  the  Ministry  of  Information. 

"Young  and  Healthy."  Produc- 
tion by  Public  Relationship  Films  for 
the  General  Council  for  Health 
Education. 

"A  Child  Went  Forth."  Produc- 
tion by  the  National  Association  of 
Nurser>'  Educators  for  New  York 
University.  Made  by  Joseph  Losey 
and  John  Ferno. 

"Summer  on  the  Farm."  Produc- 
tion by  Greenpark  Productions  for 
the  Ministry'  of  Information.  Made 
by  Ralph  Keene. 

"Henry    Browne,    I'arnier."      l^o 
duced  by  Roger  Barlow  for  i\\v.  T.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Home  on  the  Range."  Trodnced 
by  Tom  Hogan  for  the  L'.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

"The  Newt."  Instructional  film 
made  by  Mary  Field  of  G.B.  Instruc- 
tional, loT  the  British  Council. 

"Market  Town."  Made  for  the 
British  Council  by  G.B.  Instructional. 

"Blood  Transfusion."  Made  by 
Rotha  Productions  for  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 

The  following  film  appreciation 
programme,  drawn  from  the  Loan 
Collection  of  the  National  Film 
Library  of  the  British  Film  Institute, 
was  also  a  feature  of  the  Confer- 
ence : — 


"The  Great  Train  Robbery." 
Directed  by  Edwin  S.  Porter  for  the 
Edison  Co. 

"Extract  from  the  Cabinet  of  Dr. 
CaUgari." 

"Film  and  Reality,"  Part  III. 

"Papageno." 

"The  Riven." 

The  British  Film  Institute  have 
published  a  report  of  the  proceedings, 
copies  of  which  are  obtainable,  price 
Is.  6d.  each,  from  their  headquarters 
at  4,  Great  Russell  Street,  London, 
W.C.l.  The  report  contains  the 
papers  in  full,  notes  on  the  dis- 
cussions and  descriptions  of  the  films. 


Miniature   Camera   Group 

Since  the  publication  in  our  last 
issue  of  the  lectures  arranged  by  the 
Miniature  Camera  Group,  a  change 
has  been  made  in  the  date  and  hour 
of  the  lecture  to  be  given  by  the 
President,  Mr.  1).  Mc.Master,  F.R.P.S. 

This  lecture,  "Problems  governing 
the  manufacture  of  precision  minia- 
ture cameras,"  will  be  given  on  Tues- 
day, February  15th,  1944,  at  6  p.m., 
instead  of  on  Saturday,  February 
1 9th.  1944.  at  3  p.m. 


Film  Salvage 

An  appeal  has  been  made  by  Guy's 
Hospital,  which  warmly  deserves 
the  support  of  photographers,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  such  support  will  be 
readily  extended  by  all  who  are  in  a 
position  to  respond  to  the  appeal. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  film 
base  as  salvage,  and  it  is  urgently 
necessary  in  the  national  interest 
that  it  be  met.  The  base  has  impor- 
tant uses  in  direct  association  with 
the  war  effort,  and  every  film—  not 
glass  negative  that  can  possibly  lie 
spared  is  vitally  needed.  Readers 
need  not  refrain  from  responding  to 
this  appeal  on  account  of  any  private 
or  ]KTsonal  reasons,  as  the  film  image 
is  utterly  destroyed. 

The  general  funds  of  (iuy's  Hospi- 
tal will  benefit  from  the  sale  of 
exposed  films  sent  to  it,  and  we  arc 
( onfident  that  an  appeal  on  behalf  of 
two  such  excellent  objects  as  the 
provision  of  salvaged  materials  so 
vitally  necessary  to  the  war  effort, 
and  the  support  of  one  of  the  leading 
hospitals  of  the  country,  which,  while 
it  has  itself  sutiered  considerably 
from  the  war,  has  rendered  such  ad- 
mirable service  in  alleviating  sufler- 
ing  due  to  the  war,  will  meet  >*'ith  a 
sympathetic  response  from  photo- 
graphers. 

Will  thc^se  who  wish  to  assist  these 
objects  please  send  their  used  films 
to  the  Appeal  Secretary,  Guy's 
Hospital,  London,  S.E.I. 
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R.P.S.       PROCEEDINGS 

COUNCIL  MEETING 

A  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  The  Koyal  Photographic  Society  was  helil  at  16. 
Prince's  Gate,  S.AV.7.  on  J  uly  1 2th,  when  the  following  were  present:  The 
l*resident,  Mr.  D.  McMaster,  in  the  chair  ;  Messrs.  H.  Baines,  A.  J.  Bull, 
G.  Scott  Bushe.  I-.  V.  Chilton.  A.  K.  Dent,  l>ercy  W.  Harris.  G.  E.  \V.  Herl>ert, 
T.  Midgley  lllingworth.  J.  I).  Johnston,  H.  I3edford  Lemere,  Mrs.  Rosalind 
Maingot,  Slessrs.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  J.  H.  IMedge,  Ronald  I*rocter,S.  Schofield, 
Thomas  H.  B.  Scott.  W.  Symon,  l'\  J.  Tritt<m,  and  G.  C.  Weston. 


New  Members 

The     following    Candidates     were 

nominated  for  Membership  :-  — 

Robert  Barker,  c  o  19,  Court  Orchard 
Road.  Bridport,  Dorset.  (Member, 
Dorchester  Camera  Club). 

Alun  Beddoe-Stephens,  242,  Glouces- 
ter Road.  Cheltenham.  Glos.* 

Treeby  Bolton,  Standish  House, 
Lake  Road,   Keswick, 

Jack  Klliott  Ik)wn,  "Penwalden," 
Tutshill,  nr.  Chepstow,  Mon. 

Henry  Everatt  Brocksom,  56,  Ridge 
Hill,     Golders    Green,     N.W.I  1. 
(Member,     North     West     London 
Camera  Club). 

Reginald  George  Bruten,  15,  Agin- 
court  Square,  Monmouth. 

B.  Erie  Buckley,  108.  Park  Terrace 
East,  New  York  City.  (Member, 
Miniature  Camera  Club  of  New 
York). 

James  Garnet  Cowley,  "Land's  End," 
47,  Beechlands  Drive,  Clarkston, 
Glasgow.  (Memlier,  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Photographic 
Association). 

Bertram  Cyril  Cox,  40.  Livcr|H)ol 
Road  South.  Maghull.  nr,  Liver- 
pool. (Meml)er,  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association). 

George  Thomas  Crouch,  Tcc.hnical 
Representative,  W.  Vinten,  Ltd., 
North  Circular  Road,  Cricklewood, 
N.W.2. 

Walter  Anthony  Curtin  (Pte.), 
13046261.  93  Coy.  P.C..  c'o 
G.P.O.,  Southampton. 

Arthur  Edwin  Dadley.  46.  The 
Mount        Coventry.  (Meinbcr, 

Photographic      Miniature      Tostai 
Portfolio) . 

Richard  Willan  Davis  (Major). 
Waterton,  Quakers  Lanr,  Rich- 
mond, Yorks. 

William  Thomas  Elston.  Superin- 
tendent of  Production,  Creech- 
barrow  House,  Taunton,  Somerset. 

Keinholdt  l-^iksen,  Norwegian  (xov- 
ernment  Film  Unit,  Kingston 
House.  S.W.7. 

Harry  Esterbrook,  38,  Ovorpark 
Avenue.      Leicester.  (MenihtT, 

Leicester  anil  Leicestershire  l*hoto- 
grapliic  S«x"iety). 

joiin  l^'airweatlivr.  I'ount.iin  House, 
Hockley,  Essex.  (Member,  Soutli- 
end  Photographic  Society'). 


Harold  Bailey  Floyd,  A.C.A.,  "Head- 
ley,"  38,  Famet  .\ venue,  Purley, 
Surrey.  (Memlx?r,      Half- Plate 

Postal  Club). 

Ciunner  Fougner,  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment Film  Unit,  Kingston  House, 
S.W.7. 

Leonard  William  T^uller,  42,  Castellan 
Avenue,  Ciidea  i^ark,  Es.sex. 

Lester  (larner,  65,  Greeu  Lane.  Gar- 
den Suburbs.  Oldham.  Lanes. 
(Member,  Oldham  Photographic 
Society) . 

Josei)h  Percy  Ciranger.  Spring  Chase, 
Eastwood,  Notts. 

Lloyd  Middleton  Hampson,  M.D., 
Canadian  Orthopoedic  Unit.  (Mem- 
ber, Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Photographic    Association). 

James  Frederick  Hardiman,  Blue 
House,  Somerleyton  Avenue,  Kid- 
derminster, Worcs.  (Member, 
Kidderminster  Photographic  Soc- 
iety). 

J.  L.  Hankey,  "Heatherlea,"  Mari- 
lx)rough  Road,  Sale,  Manche.ster. 
(Member,  Manchester  Amateur 
Photographic  Society). 

Eiliv  Odde  Hauge,  Norwegian  Gov- 
ment,  King.ston  House,  l*rince's 
Gate,  S.W.7. 

Annie  l^uisa  Hebden  (.Miss).  24. 
Harlech  Terrace,  Dewsbury  Road, 
Leeds  11.  (Member,  Leeds  Camera 
Club). 

Gilbert  Robert  Horton,  85,  Grange 
Oes( cnt,  Chigwell,  E.ssex. 

Hal  Westbrook  Hurst.  "Tintagel." 
Weston  Park,  Thames  Ditton, 
Surrey.  (MemluT,  Kingston  Cam- 
era Club). 

John  James.  M.S.K..  6,  Melbourne 
Terrace.  Liskeard,  Cornwall. 

David  Rol)ert  Jones,  I'.O.  Box  59. 
Jos,  Nigeria. 

William  Richard  Jones.  31,  Crosby 
Road.  Southport.  (Member,  South- 
port  I^hotographic  Society). 

N.  A.  Kilgore  (Dr.).  1625,  Main 
Street,  Houston,  U.S.A. 

George  James  Lake,  6.  Parkstone 
Avenue.  Horfield,  Bristol  7.  (Mem- 
l>er,  Bristol  i'hotographic  Society). 

Janie>  Lamonby,  51,  ("larfnioiit 
Koad.  I^ishopston.  BriNioI  7. 

William  Ixichard  Lee,  The  Camera 
Studio.  Nightingale**  Corner,  Little 
Chalfont,  Bucks. 


Wilfred    Lee,    4,  Daventr] 

Liverpool  17.    (Member,  I 

Amateur     Photographic 

tion). 
John  Piatt  Little.  80,  Ruskin 

Bradford  Road,  Wakefielc 
John  Henry  Luscombe,  66, 

borough  Avenue,    Ruislip 
Eric  R.  Marshall.  WHIlingtoi 

Croston     Road,      Faringt 

Preston,  Lanes.    (Memba", 

Camera  Club). 
Edward  Mernagh,  "St.  Auste 

lington   Road,    Hayes,   Mi 

(Member,  Hampshire  Hens 
.    graphic  Society). 
Frederick  Moore,  9,   Biddicl 

Washington,  Co.  Durham. 
Alfred     Jack     Morris,     5, 

Avenue,  Muswell  Hill,  N.l 
Donald  Morrison,  "Alasdair, 

sington,    Newcastle-upon- 

(Member,       Newcastle-up 

1  Photographic   Society) . 
Reg.  C.  Moxley,  90,  Cromwc 

Durban.  South  Africa,     f 

Durban  Camera  Club). 
Gerald  Sydney  Newbery,   l! 

ington  Way,  Nor  bury,  S.^ 
Milos    Novak,    Film    Unit. 

Slovak  Forces  in  Great  Bril 
Pavel    Podolier     (1st    Lieul 

Russell  Court,  Wobum  Pla 
Stanley   Arnold   Powell,    16i 

stone  Road,  Carlisle. 
Frank   E.    Read.    161,    Stol 

Westbury-on-Trym,       Bri 

(Member,  Bristol  Camera 
John  Read,  Chatsworth  Ho 

lingdon  Hill,  Uxbridge.    ( 

Uxbridge     and     District 

Club). 
David  Daniel  Rees,   14,  Pti 

Road,  Gorseinon,  nr.  Swai 
Ludwig  Schenkel,   8,   Balm( 

nuc.  Londonderry.   (Memi 

of  Derr}'  Camera  Club). 
Ian  Norman  Schiller,   15,  R 

Road.  New  Bamet,  Herts 

ber,   Bamet  and  Finchle] 

graphic  Society). 
Tcmi  Brian  Smith,  77,  Grea 

Petts  Wood.  Kent. 
James    .Arthur   Smith,    762, 

Road,    I'^ailsworth,    Mane 
John  Henr>^  Smith,  "Eastre 

fortli,    Leeds.        (Membei 

Photographic  Society). 
William  John  Street.  142,  Bi 

Didcot,      Berkshire.  ( 

Didcot  Camera  Club  and 

ter  Postal  Photographic 
George  Emlyn  Thomas.   161 

Lime  Street,  Gorseinon,  J 

(Member,  Mumbles  Camei 
Francis  Henry  Viner,  55,  Hi 

Koad.  Castle  Bromwich,  \ 

siiire. 
William    C.    Ward     (l»te.     6 

Battery  "D,"  1st  C.A..  A. 

c/o  Postmaster,  New  Orle; 

U.S.A. 
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rd  Wiiriow.  ."i.  f^nsdouTic 
.    St.    Kiida,    Meiboiir::L-. 

• 

Lnn&n.   A.M.liiiit.JL3.ii..     », 
.•,  Totterid^e.   Herts. 
atson,  138,  ^aloane  .Street. 

fred  Wliite,  :{.  Meuina 
Newport,  [ale  .»t  Vi^rj-.t. 
.  Ryde  Camera  i  lliiL . . 
xnightozL  Weston  -  'A'l-  f .  r, . 
idene  Drive.  Fianer.  Mid- 
; Member.  Association  .i 
micians). 

i^chi.    724-.     T'-vin    "';,;«*.- 
snululu.  Haw;m. 


JBERSHIP 

Idward      iJousfiitcj:;.       IT. 
Road,  Ivingabiii^-  ;.'    \'  ♦ 

Ellii  .Cpi.  Nn.  7.' !»+:;::•>•. 

,  Malta. 

ler,   32,   (^oniaton    Xuui. 

St,  Kent. 

yurd,     17,     it.     'I-rrmanb 

rest  HiU,  S.E.:i:j. 

.th,    15.    Pnncteii    iiuaa. 

N.  Yorks. 
leth  Stapleujn    ML:--.i,  LI. 

Road.  W.l. 

seph    Turley      :■>     Mr-.. 

lill     Lane,      Elh.imhton. 

I.  Yorks. 

ick    Joseph    Vites.     l:i. 

eet,   Radclilfe.    Manches- 

iiam  Yoimg,   l»i7a,  Lon- 

id,      Mitcham ,      i  urre  y . 

Crovdon  Camera  Club-. 


Idates  nominated  at  the 
he  Council  held  on  June 
81,  July  issue,  this  Jour- 
lected  to  Membership. 


:il   greatly   regretted    to 
death  of  the  following 

rles,  of  London, 
atterman   (Dr.),  of  New 
'.S.A.  (Associate). 

H.   Evans,    of    London 
jy  Fellow). 
rauss    (Captain),    M.li., 

L.R.C.P.,   R.A  M.C.,  f>l 
iter, 

to  Afflliatlon 

ing  Society  was  aduultrMl 
subject  to  the  ro'.oiu- 
»f  the  Executiv:    ^.'nu- 
\  Central  Associatj oii  . 
mera  Club.  56  M'.i:. o'  i .. 
Bros.    Ltd..    Kv  ;.'  .»■  i. 
Secretary :     Mi     V.     j 
146,     Havtthoxji     i"..  ' 
Kocbester,    Ke:.t 


f^oiiliemienc  of  Fellowbliip 

1    v;i.vi    :niiJJiilH/ii>iv    " oci '. «.  u        n.. 

-•rr-rti     ipori    '  Ir.  X.    it.    'Acavci. 

■1..'..     .Memj-er*      a   "tr\-ugmciiiii    :1ju 

:Lpr'M.iati(ju  -.J    .17)  -c IV Hits  ''.•  i'hocu- 

jr'ipir..    '.itii    ♦itrti'-mar  r»rJeit.'in.t.-   'l; 

"He     .uni:r:jtjiL*      *\l\^^^J>^ir^ylli*.      '.v."iici 

.1       ::»;     ■- .L15t:iir  i;.-.      -.ilii      .Mii.'.  :;t^      .i 

■eiLT-  :'.»i::-ii«:u. 


Coxninitte«t» 

.-  ■•.*.i;rir>     .  .^iii!  Ill  Iters. 

<iifts 


•♦■■■-, 


1 1  '>ii 


wtii  Anil  i-iliiu-..  <)\  loDli  MLlutusli 
■  I  itiLo.i  .  \\.  i>uLv.ili.L  \  SuU:>,  1893), 
ii.;iii    'lii     •.     -^yiitii  "I  he   litilii^h 

>yy        loiii    Mi.     -oliii    !r-deubio\v ; 

M^*^     \r^M>     -i       Vu     : 'lioiuyiupby, " 

\\        I.  ■\.u..*iii.'»uii       ISiJO      Lind 

•^1*0  »-iLic.j.-»..  Hjiii  Ml.  L.  Keilli 
. 'a  ,  li.  ;*      \lciiiLx.i.  1  lie   Stoiy  of 

^Uij^'i!.-*  .^.  '\»!lici  .\.*:'..i)vLiv,>i J    .Vjc»ov.i- 
'ici       'k    I  i»i;ij..lv.-4..    'Stiiuuvlti,    i'\.n.c- 

•  .  iK.t       ^.       \«'v.\.     \iiIi...Ui.      "^Il      NftrlUOlL 

K'4^j,.i:».     \  »,     '».    ■.    ^l.^i       Viiuiilall^ 

Kvi-i;..       'it  I  lit. »>.«.. «i        IViilcHJili      I'lca^c, 

N.-.     ^      »iv         U  ..I*    Ul.    'A  .Ulci    LVUlllVl- 

i.*v..     V.    v.  X  I      ''.■;Lla.l  ^'i  IlilUMjll. 

^<i     '  I'C      . '^kiLAi......v.ii^     V.  '  ^'.(.CLiOlL.     !lUlU 

'•ii.   .:'\...  ^i.     U  ^  ..  .-. -it    IK-:..  Ih'IIv^v^, 

'^.     .JUOV.IU     .!.:.«..      '"  Iv.  M.     ['iun,c.>.» 

\.    -I.     '.    ...V.     It. :;.  Ml .  V  (.V  il   )>t\i!uii, 
V.     lU-   '■. .  L:...,.v:i.L  ^  <.>:icv.Lic>ii. 


\c\^  l^iciuisc«i'  Special  Kuiul 


J 

1 . 

•i. 

V 

•:  V.  \  : 

vi:^^> 

..    .V    .."''^   -^  v-S^^'st 

11. iu:^ 

'y 

Z 

■  1      *  'I..  L.;-..'.;, 

li.^4. 

Ji:..  .A. ...:..:» 

. 

1 

J 

\f 

V-. 

v.-       Vi';.k.'..«.  A. 

1 

'. .» 

0 

.»L.i  .;v.:.u.*.'.'.L 

l» 

0 

A 

i       Kv...i..i)«.  l>i. 

I-...) 

\ 

V'.        -.      .-.-.A^. 

-■ 

.      1  'S* 

' 

k 

^llts     \:tn     nil',    l     :|'L'H:*.-Ji.l'.  ii 

■  fri-trM' Mtju^    ii  I '•Kii.i  ftiUii'i. . 
.\^.fney        .>t:i      .ijilJ'jii. .       '  nS^. 
'NaturuiiU^.     *iuiujii.-.j.=ii>       "»■. 
limerrsjEi     -rui     .uitiviii  .    '  v^i*. 
.Mr.        VltT'rd       -'K't"''i>>         U^.  lii  V* 

■  [''mctlLLLl  Nolo  Jil  I  >.-ifkUlv  *». 

.^:iphy  ■  bv  1<  lUvi  }  ytx<  I  '.»!  i-^v. 
.hnuicur  I'hui' ^f'if^'^t^  l.:bi.*.\  \. . 
17  l-'ractjcu       LV'-vUtU       '.  :u-U' 

.fni^iiy.     'jiir:  i    ov    V    IU'In^i-^   lit:* 
"ym.  :T'.:in  Mr    »,•.    I.     l:k»aiu»ii    >i*-.\«.: 
■.n-lreiii:    .        "  lex'.Lic    L':bu•^    iiiun-i 
t:ie  Micr'jSLo^'e.      Itii^-vim-  v.  nvMiA.il?* 
Limited,   iri.)in   Mi.    b'     \ouiij;.    '•.u 

lIcturiL'   Making   b>    lMioLv>^i*|'li>. 
by  H    v.  Kobi:iM.»ii    -ud  L-vliii».»:i      i  isi 

\rt  Fhotugraptw       .L»tixi.t*»*   ."•is^i 
ipraphtir    Library.  \o.    -4 \    ^\     K     k' 
Kobm:sou  ^ London  :     tLi-:cl.   W-U-i^'u 
Jt    Viuev,     l^yO*.    tioni     Mi      k.iiu  -t 
K.    V.    \V.    Wright.         l'(u.ioiiiai»'»^ 


CENTRAL    ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETINv 

AV  L  1\  \    *«iil  nl.u  l»  'I  \    .il  1 1  IK  I  I  IK  .       I  II  ii  litlu.  i\      I '».  ..  .  .  I. 

Sri  Irliil  li"*i     iiiuL      PiU.,.ti..         I  lill  1  .1  .1    .14!    1   kif-- 
M-IllMrd  -it    hi    \'\  Uki  i     -  «     a< 

\\\v    Litti    .M.tu  li      niil     .1  •    1-    It    ...I  iii  Ui:|iul  I     ul     Ibi      I.  «v*liii«         k.«ii> 
Www.   day*!,    (Ill      \iM.ii.il    l..|i.-ii     1..I  luillot    Ivil    til.    v»"       >*>j 

.'\('((illllt^    \Nil«      .iiiiii|«il    .iiiil     I    I      >l  \«iUl     l>iitiii>i>«i  iiiki.ir 

witlliltit    ijlU-'illmi  .llili:    In    li.:^*iiL     I  ii  ■         ii..i  ■»  ,i  i*  .t.i ...   . 

1  lit'  (   ilitll  iii.ili     All      i        I       \i>   I  I  liiK  I  llii:     k  U     ktlLi:  l;vii>  L  >  '  i  .n  .       u 

(..IVi*..,    llidi     1'    It    1  ill-  It    i.l'ifil  lilt   I  i>l4at'>|k4C.lii  w  ilU.ii -itt   .•    •...■•.• 

tu  tlu-  jilijgii  .1  •  iiiiili    ■    till  II. I    --    •    I    il  ll>'      «il    u     iiMUtir.  •  '■.•*..) 

Mi'iiUii  i'ii    lj><|iti.     .lilt  I -  11 .  iiflilUtii.iii    iiu  Uiii<«%  ikit.  (.     . -•  •-< 

V. liy   lill   '.ill  li  III         I. ..It 1. 1      ..|  I     I  I    lill  lill.-'  \niVi.  k  iiiiaUli>i«»l>'  - 

ll'ijiii,'         '.'•ill'  •■•      •■     I      I'    I  ■!    1'  liiiit     :iliiiltl      .'t      1(1-     .il.i. 

<«ii  .1'  I  'iijiil   'I   I      I    I    '     '     •'•■     ■  ■■        'il'  '  '•  c:^l»..ir      •i*  .    .1-.  •  ititi-.    • 

jilt    1,1    It.  I    ••....I     i.ii    .      I    .1    111         .1.1  illiiUit        lil"    ai  .       1  *\ .  . 

\...      ■..!■,.     ...  .  ■  I     -il  llii    ill.-.    i«i-iili««f.         I 

', , .     I.  i  I      ..ijuii  lill      I  lutiiiuit 

;<    /;..    1  I     I  1    .      i   i.i  .:ij|/  liiallUtr  k  V«M- 


.'  '  J  ■  1  •  '  '    y  '     •         '  '  •  ■         ' 

■  1    i ij  I      I   i    !  I   .  . 


>y' IL-Lltra      JdeliuUl^d  I  Uiltt  \  ■     '•• 
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Trophy  in  every  way  a  fitting  and  a 
lasting  tribute  and  memorial  to  one 
who  was  such  a  good  friend  and 
willing  helper  of  Affiliated  Societies. 

The  Eighth  Central  Association 
Exhibition  was  held  at  l^rince's  Gate 
during  May,  witJi  139  Prints  and  21 
Slides,  and  our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
J.  Dudley  Johnston,  Hon.  F.R.P.S., 
and  to  Mr.  J.  C.  HoUoway,  F.R.P.S., 
for  adjudicating  on  tlie  entries  and  to 
the  former  for  his  commentary  on 
the  Slides  when  they  were  projected 
on  the  screen. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was 
held  at  Prince's  Gate  on  March  14th, 
and  a  report  of  the  proceedings  ap- 
peared in  the  May  issue  of  the  Bull- 
etin. Other  meetings  of  Secretaries 
and  Delegates  took  place  on'  16th 
May  and  26th  September. 

An  unofficial  outing  to  the  Zoo  on 
20th  June  attracted  130  members 
from  22  Societies. 

The  Bulletin  continues  to  increase 
in  usefulness  and  popularity,  and  in 
the  August  number  four  reproduc- 
tions of  Exhibition  pictures  were 
published. 

The  Treasurer's  Accounts  for  1942 
will  be  found  herewith — duly  audited. 
Although  the  outstanding  subscrip- 
tions have  been  de.scribed  as  "bad 
debts,"  it  may  be  assumed  from  past 
experience  that  a  number  will  be 
forthcoming  later. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  1942,  with  the 
attendances  at  meetings.  The  num^ 
ber  of  possible  attendances  is  shown 
in  brackets  in  each  case  : — 

F,  J.  Jones      

E.  C.  Ridge 

G.  E.  W.  Herbert 
G.  H.  Dannatt 
A.  C.  Jacobs 
G.  C.  Weston 

F.  J.  Mortimer 
A.  E.  Marden  ... 

G.  N.  Staniforth 
H.  W.  Walker... 
R.  C.  L.  Hejdson 

A.  R.  Thomas 

B.  Hutchings 
H.  E.  Isard 
R.  11.  Lawton 

On  behalf  of  the  ICxccutive  Com- 
mit tee. 

jSixiu'd^  1\  j.  MokTLMKk,  Chairman 


10 

(10) 

10 

(10) 

9 

(10) 

8 

(8) 

8 

(10) 

8 

(10) 

7 

(8) 

6 

(10) 

6 

(7) 

6 

(8) 

4 

(10) 

3 

(4) 

0 

(8) 

0 

(10) 

0 

(10) 

Stationery 

,,  Bank  Cliarges 
and  Ins'nce 

,,  Exhibition  ... 

,,  Zoo  Outing... 

,,  Bad  Debts  ... 

,,  Contribution 
to  Alliance 

,,  Bulletins,  Ptg. 
and    Distri- 
bution 
Less  Sales 


19     5     2 


1 
13 

1 
30 


2 
3 
5 
2 


6 
2 
6 
0 


14  12     6 


£     S.    d.    I 


belonging  to  the  Central  Association,  Income  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  year  ended  3l8t  Dei 

as  a  memori.nl  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  L.  F. 

Wastell.    A  special  appeal  has  been  , .       ,               ,        i    ^-    ^-    i     ^-    "• 

circulated,  and  the  Committee  is  con-  ^ "  Secretary  s 

vinced  that  every  Society  will  wish  Honorarium                    10     0    0 

to  contribute  towards  making   this  ».  Printing,  Pos- 
tages  and 


70  17 
6  13 


7 
8 


G4     3  11 


By  Subscript'ns 
received — 
Home     105 
Arrears     12 

117 

Overseas  11 
Arreani       7 

—  1« 

135 

at  14/-    94  10 
,,  Subs,  in  Ar'rs — 
Home       26 
Overseas  27 


0 


53 

at  14/-    37 


2     0 


13 


„  Interest  at  24% 

Consols  ... 
„K.P.S.Rebates  22  15     0 

Less  Paid  to 

Societies  ...  22  15     0 


»* 


£153  14     9 


Balance  car- 
ried to  Cap- 
ital A/c  be- 
ing excess 
of  expendi- 
ture over 
Income 


m 


(Signed)  A.  C.  Jacobs,  Hon.  Tret 


Balance  Sheet  at  3l8t  December,  1942 


5. 


Liabilities 
By  Capital  A/c — 
Balance  at  1st 

Jan.,     1942  266  10  11 
/.r.s.N   Balance 
of     Income 
and  Expen- 
diture 


^-  £ 


d. 


13 


R.P.S.  Loan. 
Waste!  1 
Trophy 
Fund 


3     7- 

253 

50 


7 
0 


4 
0 


16  14     6 


Assets 
By    Investment 
£376— 2J% 
Consols     at 
Cost 
,,  Sundry  D'trs, 
53      Subs, 
in  arrears     37 
Less  written 
off  as  bad     30 


£    s,    d.  £ 


2     0 
2     0 


7     0     0 


Less  Subs,  in 
advance    ...  2  16     0 


Cash  in  Hand  8     5     0 
Cash  at  Bank63     2     8 


£320     1     10 


;£3 


We  have  examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  and  Income  and 
ture  Account  with  the  books  and  vouchers  kept  by  the  Treasurer 
found  them  to  be  correct. 


'  30  Glenlyen  Road.  S.K.9    (Signed)  S.  IIUGHKSDON  )     ,   .^^  ^ 

(Signed)  F.  R.  WOOD  "^    ^^^ 

9,  Cambrian  Rd.,  Richmond  Surrey  ' 

9iUJa7iuary,  1943. 
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DERATION 


OF  CINE 
SOCIETIES 


Sixth  Annual  Report 


port  and  Accounts 

(i  to  restricted  travelling 
ities,  no  meetings  were  held 
ng  the  year  ended  Decem- 
1942.  For  the  same  reason 
il  General  Meeting  is  not 
ited. 

:e  at  the  Statement  of  Ac- 
II  show  that  it  would  not  be 
3  make  a  further  reduction 
nnual  subscription  ;  but 
ome  of  the  advantages  of 
lip  have  been  curtailed. 
It  Member- Societies  still 
e  R.P.S.yoiowtf/each  month 
>le  to  borrow  films  from  the 


Bhip 

ptions  were    received    from 
ving  Societies  and  Sections 


4a 

ssociation    of    Cine-    Tech- 


Metropolitan  -  Vickers  Amateur 
Cine  and  Photographic  Society. 

Northampton  Cine  Circle. 

Scarborough  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic and  Cine  Club. 

Shropshire    Photographic    Society, 

Cine  Section. 

■» 

Film  Competition 

The  Fifth  Inter-Club  J-'ilm  Com- 
petition was  held  on  May  16th,  1942, 
eight  films  being  entered  by  .six  Smu- 
eties.  They  were  judged  by  the 
following  members  of  the  Federation 
l*anel  :  Percy  \V.  Harris.  F.R.P.S.  ; 
George  H.  Sewell.  A.K.P.S.  ;  G.  C. 
Weston,  M.l.K.I-:..  F.R.P.S. 

No  awards  were  made,  as  after 
careful  con.sideration  the  Judges 
decided  that  none  of  the  films  sub- 
mitted was  of  sufficiently  high 
standard.  They  made  the  following 
observations  :—  - 

(ri)  Jt  is  not  intendetl  that  awards 
should  be  given  for  the  best 
films  sent  in  irrespective  of  the 
standard  they  attain.  The 
main  purpose  is  to  recognise 
and  encourage  a  high  standard 
•    of  amateur  cinematography. 


(A)  In  order  to  reach  an  award 
standard  a  cinematic  sense 
must  be  demonstrated.  The 
production  of  well-exposed  and 
technically  perfect  hlms  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter 
in  these  days  of  high-quality 
materials,  exposure  meters  and 
first-class  professional  process- 
ing. A  series  of  static  scenes  is 
considered  to  have  no  cinematic 
merit,  however  technically  per- 
fect it  may  be. 

ic)  In  stor>'  films,  economy  of 
effort,  tempo,  general  con- 
struction and  cutthig,  as  well 
as  direction,  have  all  to  be  taken 
into  account.  If  characterisa- 
tion and  general  acting  are  bad, 
this  counts  against  the  film,  no 
matter  how  well  the  picture 
may  have  been  lit  and  photo- 
graphed. 

[d]  A  noticeable  fault  was  the 
retention  of  superfiuous  foot- 
age. Once  the  puri)ose  of  a  shot 
has  been  achieved,  the  film  is 
only  weakened  by  its  continu- 
ance, and  it  is  ju.st  as  wasteful 
to  leave  the  superfluous  footage 
in  the  film  as  to  cut  it  out. 

The  Federation's  thanks  are  due 
to  the  Judges  for  their  ver>'  willing 
assistance,  and  for  the  excellent 
advice  they  have  given  to  future 
Competition    entrants. 


vies. 

ham  Cine  Society. 
:d  Cine  Circle. 
Cine  Club. 
:own  Film  Club, 
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rgh  Cine  Society. 
y  Amateur  Cine  Society. 
4ne  Society, 

rt    and    District    Amateur 
Society. 

twistle  Amateur  Cine  Club. 
:h    Cine   and  Photographic 

Cine  Society, 
er's  Film  Society. 
Amateur  Cine  Society. 
xion  Cine  Club, 
•s'  F'ilm  A.ssociation,  Ltd. 
gham  Photograpliic  Society, 
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Photographic  Society,  Cine 
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iden    and    District    Photo- 
lic  and  Cine  Club. 
1  Bridge  Literary  and  Scien- 
Society,  Cine  Section. 
rth  Camera  Club,  Cine  Sec- 

ow    Photographic    Society, 
Section. 

Works  Photographic  Soci- 
Cine  Section, 
.amera  Club. 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account,  1942 


Dr. 

Stationery  and  Postage     

Sabscriptions  to : 

R.P.S 5     8    0 

Photographic  Alliance     8    0    0 


Bank  Charges  ...        ...        ... 

Rebates  to*Societie8  

Transferred  to  Film  I4bTary  Fund 
Balance  of  Income  over  Hzpendi- 

wUX^C  •••  •••  ••«  ••• 


i    s.  d. 
6     8    8 


8    8  0 

7  0 

12  6 

10  0 


8  10 


£16  10    0 


Ck. 

Subscriptions 
Rebates  from  R.P.S. 
Red  Books 


£    «.  d. 

14     8  6 

2     2  6 

4  0 


£16  10    0 


Balance  Sheet  as  at  31st  December,  1942 


I4ABIIJTIBS  £      S.    d. 

Balance  forward,  1941       8    6    5 

Film  library  Fund            4  12    2 

Balance  of  Income  and  I$zpendi- 

ture  Account       3  10 


£13     1     6 


Assets 
Cosh  at  Bank  ...         19  15 

Less  Unpresented  Cheques  0  14 


G 
1 


£    1.   d. 
13  1     6 
£18     1     6 


Film  Libraiy  Fund,  1942 


Dr.  £ 
Subscriptions  to  British  Film  In- 
stitute         110 

Balance         4  12     2 


5.   d.    Cr. 

Balance  forward,  1941       

Tiansferred  from  Income  and  Ex- 
penditure Account  


£6  13     2 


f   *.  d. 

4  13  2 

1     0  0 

£6  13  2 


{Signed)  Wm.  Suc.i>kn, 

Hitn.  Treas'unr. 


{Sii^nt'd)  v.  Stkwart, 
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Ftet  Gauge 

400 

10 

400 

10 

9G0 

10 

400 

10 

400 

Itt 

200 

10 

200 

10 

200 

10 

Film  Libraiy 

Tilt*  iiuiiiIht  ill  tiliiis  ii,  slouiy  l)ui 
hteauily  imieaMiif^,  aiid  tlic  lull  li:>t 
of  titles  is  now  : 

Section  A 
1.     "Gaiety  of  Nationa"  (Ahern 
aodScwell)    ...  

X.     "Sir  Chrtetophcr   Wren" 
(I«oiidoii  A.P.C.)         

3.  "RefuKC"  (Planet  A.F.S.)  ... 

4.  "It   Never   Raiua"    {Colour) 
(Stoke-on-Trent    A.C.C.)     ... 

6.     "Mower  Madness"     (F.   M. 
MarihaU)        

Section  B 

6.  "Cornish      Pyramids"      (11. 
Walden,  A.R.P.8.)     

7.  "Dartmoor  Southwards"  (II. 
Walden,  A.R.P.S.)     

8.  "AnimaUty"  (A.  J.  Bromley) 
0.    "Foursomes"  (A.  J.  Bromley)    400    10 

10.  "IdleTimes"(A.  J.  Bromley)     400     10 

11.  "The   Rabbit"    (Wimbledon 

C.C 100     10 

12.  "Swing,  Mr.  CharUe"  (Wim- 
bledon C.C).  Records  supplied    330    10 

18.    "Whaling      near      Durban" 

(C  W.  Hyde)  200    10 

14.    "Your  Humble  Servant"  (G. 

Wain,  A.R.P.S.)         820      0-5 

16.  "Safer  Bec]Denham"(  Becken- 
hamCS.)       400    10 

10.    "Harvest    Moon"    (Becken- 

hamCS.)        400    16 

17.  "You  Cannot  Build  Without 
Bricks"  (Beckenham  C.S.)   ...    400    10 

18.  "Competition  Incident" 
(Beckenham  C.S.)     300    10 

10.  "Practice  at  'A'  Depot*'  (Bec- 
kenham CS.) 200     16 

20.  "Some  Air  Raid  Injuries  and 
their  Treatment"  (Beckenham 

V».D.^       >••  ...  ...  ...      400      10 

{AU  Silent  FUms). 

No.  20,  the  latest  addition.  i.s  part 
colour  and  part  monochrome,  and  the 
injuries  are  vividly  realistic.  We 
much  appreciate  the  generous  spirit 
of  the  Beckenham  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  John  Mantle,  who  sent  us  the 
last  six  films  before  joining  the 
Forces. 

Panels  of  Lecturers  and  Judges 

We  desire  to  express  our  best 
thanks  for  the  continued  support  of 
the  above  Panels.  On  account  of 
traveUing  difficulties  it  will  be  appre- 
ciated that  many  Lecturers  are  not 
now  able  to  travel  far  oiiisidf  their 
own  areas. 

General 

The  Officers  desire  lo  express  their 
thanks  to  tliose  members  who  con- 
tinue to  give  film  shows  to  the  Hght- 
ing  ami  Defence  Services  ;  .ilso  to 
those  Societies  still  giving  tlieir- 
valuable  support   to  the   lederaliou. 

{Sifjncd)  '] .  S.  l.TTAS. 

c7/<// »/;/((»/. 
{Sit;Mfii)  Wm.  Sli.hi;n. 

[S 1 1; )!,(/)  t;.  Wain. 

Ihni   SiLriiiuv. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  Annual  Subscription  for  1943  became 
due  on  January  Ist. 

The  subscription  for  Fellows,  Associates  and  Members  is  £2  2s.  IKl.; 
Group  subscriptions,  which  became  due  for  renewal  on  the  same  day,  are  as 
follows  :  Scientific  and  Technical  Group,  7s.  6d. ;  Pictorial  Group.  Tb. : 
Colour  Group,  2s.  6d.  ;  Miniature  Camera  Group,  6s.  ;  Kinematugraph 
Section,  6s. 

Group  subscriptions  may  be  included  with  the  Annual  Subscriptions,  and 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  The  Royal  Photographic  Society',  16, 
Prince's  Gate,  London,  S.W.7. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  under  which  Members  resident  in  the 
U.S.A.  may  pay  their  subscriptions  to  the  Society  through  their  own  Back 
to  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  New  York,  or  direct  to  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  Such  subscriptions  should  be  paid  to  tbe 
Bank  for  the  credit  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  vita 
the  Midland  Bank,  Russell  Square  Branch,  London,  account.  Memben 
instructing  their  Bankers  to  make  the  remittance  to  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  are  requested  to  ask  them  to  mention  their  names,  addresses 
and  status  (Fellow,  Associate,  Member) ;  and  Members  making  the  remit- 
tance direct  to  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  are  requested  to  giff 
this  information. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  payment  should  be  made 

"For  the  credit  of  The  Royal  Photograpluc  Society  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  Midland  Bank,  Russell  Square,  London." 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  Members  when  taking  advantage  of  this  facility 
will  advise  the  Secretary  at  the  same  time. 

The  nominal  Annual  Subscription  in  U.S.  currency  for  Fellows,  Associates 
and  Members  is  ten  dollars. 


Annual  Exhibition  Arrangements 
and  Lecture  Programme    • 

Friday,  September  3rd,  3  p.m. 
to  6  p.m.    Private  View. 

Saturday,  September  4th.    Kx- 

hibition  open  to  the  public. 

Saturday,    September    11th,    6 

p.m.  Projection  of  Monochrome 
Lantern  Slides  accepted  for  tlie 
Exhibition. 

Tuesday,  September  21  st,  6  p.m. 
Meeting  to  be  arranged  by  the  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Group. 

Saturday,  September  25th,  5 
p.m.  Lantern  Lecture,  "North 
Africa,"  by  G.  B.  Mason. 

Saturday,  October  9th,  ;")  p.m. 
Projection  of  16  mm.  Technicolor 
Travel  Films. 

Tuesday,  October  19th,  6  p.m. 
Meeting  to  be  arranged  by  the  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Ciroup. 

Saturday,  October  23rd.  Closing 
ilciy  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  i'-xhibition  will  be  open  on 
weekdays  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and 
on  Sunday,  Sei)tember  12th,  Sunday, 
September  26th  and  Sunday,  October 
loth,  from  2  i>.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Saturday,  October  30th,  3  p.m. 
Meeting  arranj^cd  by  the  Miniature 
C\imera  Ciroup.  "Kxpcriences  with 
the  2J-inch  square  Miniature  Cam- 
era," by  Bertram  Hutchings.  I'.K.P.S. 

Saturday,  November  6th,  3  p.m. 
Meeting  to  l>e  arranged  by  the  Colour 
Group.  ' 


Fellowahip  and  AaaodataaUp 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  appUcatioiis  for 
the  Fellowship  and  AaaQdateabip  m  all  Sectk)oi 
will  t>e  considered  by  the  Adviaocy  Oonntittea 
appointed  by  the  CoundL  AMOoatet  desina{ 
to  take  up  the  Pellowship,  and  Members  desir- 
in  to  take  up  the  Assodateihlp  in  any  SectioB, 
should  address  their  appUcationa  to  the  Secre- 
tary not  later  than  ApiH  lat,  on  fbnns  to  be 
obtained  from  him  at  10.  Prlnoe't  Gate,  S.W.7. 

The  Advisory  Committeea  in  all  Sectioia 
meet  half-yearly,  in  April  and  October. 


R.PJS.  MEMBERSHIP 

In  order  to  stimulate  a  more  direct  interest 
in  the  activities  of  the  R.P.S.  «ti«f>*ig  memben 
of  oftiliutcd  societies,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
afford  officials  an  incentive  to  benefit  tbe 
financial  position  of  their  own  societies,  the 
Council  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Sodety 
offers  a  special  rebate  of  2&  per  cent  of  the  fiist 
year's  subscription  of  eadi  member  of  an 
affiliated  society  who  joins  the  R.P.S. 

The  primary  object  of  membenhip  is  to 
assist  the  Council  m  furthering  the  advance- 
mcnt  of  photx)graphy,  but  there  are  many 
privileges  Incidental  to  membenhip,  includinf 
the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  this /oarfMM  immediate- 
ly upon  publication  each  month. 

The  Assudateship  and  Fellowship  will 
naturally  interest  those  who  have  pKogressed  in 
the  art  or  science  of  photography.  These  are 
coveted  distinctions,  and  are  accepted  univers- 
ally as  evidence  of  genuine  photographic  ability. 

The  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea  is  atoeady 
waived  to  mcmt>ers  of  affiHatcd  aoctetiet,  and 
the  amount  of  the  rebate  to  tlie  societies  to 
which  the  new  members  belong  will  therefore 
be  10s.  6d.  in  each  instance. 

Secretaries  of  affiliated  sodetiea  are  invited 
to  give  their  careful  attention  to  this  scheme 
and  to  co-operate  in  making  it  successfuL  The 
Secretary  of  The  Royal  Photc^raphic  Society 
will  be  glad  to  give  them  further  paxticulan 
and  to  furnish  copies  of  the  Sodety's  prospectns 
ur  tu  communicate  direct  with  prospective 
members  if  they  will  furnish  tiieir  niunes  and 
addresses. 
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THE    INTEREST    OF    WAYSIDE    ARCHITECTUR 

By  Bernard  Moore 

A  Joint  Mt'Ctitif^  i)f  The  Koyal  Photographic  Society  and  the  Birmingham 
riiritogniphic  Society  was  lield  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  latter,  York  House, 
Great  Charlc:^  Street,  Birmingham,  on  October  13th,  1942.  The  Chair  was  taken  by 
the  President  of  the  Hirmingham  Photographic  Society,  Mr.  G.  B.  Mason,  who 
expressed  great  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr.  Bernard  Moore,  one  of  the  oldest 
members,  to  give  liis  lecture  bearing  the  above  title. 


IN  his  inlriiiliictioii  to  his  book  on  Tudor  Cotnwdll,  Mr. 
A.  1-.  Kouse  says  :  "There  is  no  research  more  fas- 
cinuling  than  the  attempt  to  decipher  an  earlier  van 
ished  H^e.  beneath  tlie  forms  of  tlie  pre.sent,  and  the  succes- 
sive layers  that  time  has  imposed.  So  it  U  that  beneath 
the  to\vii,s  and  villages,  the  roads  and  fields  o(  to-day.  we 
may  construct  under  our  very  eyes,  out  of  the  evidences 
that  remain,  a  picture  of  a  former  age." 

The  land  has  not  muth  changed,  the  area  o(  cultiva- 
tion has  been  extended  and  waste  land  reclaimed,  but  of 
the  works  of  man  more  has  changed,  though  even  here 
our  older  buildings  retain  mucli  of  their  characteristii: 

To  the  photographer  the  architecture  and  history  of 
onr  ancient  buildings  will  always  be  of  interest,  in  the 
main  confined  to  our  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys,  proDahly 
on  ccouot  of  their  greater  pictorial  possibilities,  but 
often  these  do  not  reflect  the  development  of  their  jwriod. 
and  the  influence  of  local  conditions  .so  clearly  iis  do  the 
less  important  erections. 

Probably  our  oldest  example  is  the  Temple  at  Ave- 
bury.  on  the  Wiltshire  tableland,  at  the  meeting  place  of 
the  ancient  trackways  of  Britain.  Said  to  be  the  largest 
of  itv  kind  in  the  world,  consisting  of  an  earthen  bank 
enclosing  a  circle  of  twenty-nine  acres,  in  which  are  rings 
of  rough  stones.  Although  o< 
such  great  ^e,  there  is  no  record 
ol  it  before  1643,  when  Aubrey, 
ooe  of  the  earliest  archaKilogists, 
showed  it  to  Charles  II,  and  by 
his  command  wrote  an  account 
of  it. 

A  period  of  some  thousand 
years  lay  between  Avebury  and 
the  well-known  Stonchengc,  and 
there  is  a  marked  advance  in 
itn  construction.  The  stones  are 
Inolednnd  s<|uiircil.  and  re<'cssrd 
to  the  lintels.  .\n  iniirr  c  inh-  of 
hinall  l>h»'  stiiiie-  is  foreign  t" 
the  locality,  ami  is  tliuimlit  to 
haw  U-cli  liroii^'ht  from  (In: 
l*resely  mountains  in  I'embriike- 
^hin^  the  first  example  of  a 
use  other  llun  r,t  ]<K\t\  material, 
which  later  became  more  com- 
mon ill  our  greater  bviildin(;s. 
I  he  Irausport  of  tlie^e  stones 
wovilil  W-  ii  remarkable  feat: 
1k...i>.  pi-.>I.Hblv  only  of  Hr>.«l.>ii 
l...mi-stielched over  with  skins. 


that  the  Druids  had  any  connection  with  Stoa 
The  first  recorded  mention  is  believed  to  tuve  be 
Greek,  in  400  B.C. 

Sonie  of  the  earliest  erections  of  primeval  man 
long  barrows,  of  which  there  are  many  example 
probably  between  two  and  three  thousand  yean 
the  birth  of  Christ,  by  men  of  the  Stone  Age,  x 
temporary  with  the  peoples  of  Avebury.  The  nn 
round  barrows  scattered  over  the  country  are  of 
date,  and  consist  of  unworked  stones  placed  tog( 
form  a  rough  chamber,  and  covered  with  a  large 
of  earth.  They  were  chiefly  burial  places,  but  a) 
incorrectly  described  in  guide  books  as  altar 
Being  usually  iu  exposed  sites,  the  action  of  the  ' 
has  washed  away  the  covering  earth. 

Traces  of  a  type  of  dwelling  that  must  have 
from  the  Stone  Age  to  comparatively  recent  tin 
the  "Hut  Circles"  recorded  on  the  map  in  many ; 
the  country,  very  difficult  to  photograph,  consist 
low  circular  wall  of  stones,  never  more  than  fi 
high,  and  often  hidden  in  the  long  grass.  They  hac 
biy  a  roof  of  wooden  poles  meeting  in  the  centre 
hole  for  a  chimney  and  covered  with  rushes,  he; 
skins.  They  were  inhabited  by  a  pastoral  peo] 
tended  their  cattle  and  were  clothed  mainly  in  ski 


t'hannel. 


up 
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land  the  first  kaawn  building,  as  we  use  tlie 
ay,  if  that  o(  the  Romans,  and  there  are  many 

throughout  the  country,  for  the  most  part 
a  foundations,  and  the  tesselated  pavement.>i 

so  freely  preserved  to  us  by  the  accumulateil 
tunes.  The  architectural  quality  of  the  Roman 
n  this  country  was  in  no  way  comparable  with 
ome,  being  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  foreign 
nder  Roman  direction.  The  successive  waves 
ism  that  swept  over  Britain  after  the  fall  of 
itroyed  nearly  all  traces  ol  its  civilisation,  and 
struggle  lor  Saxon  supremacy   obliterated   its 

and  there  is  little  record  as  to  how  the  new- 
placed  them. 

chiefly  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  they  were 
STB,  and  used  wood  only  in  the  construction  of 
Jiags. 

called  "Saxon"  style  atone  buildings,  built  at 
■  the  SaKon  period,  probably  by  Norman  work- 
ight  over  by  the  influK  of  Norman  monks. 
be  Romanesque  tradition  in  France,  and  were 
"Saxon"  than  were  the  villas  of  the  Roman 
n  ■■British." 

the  stone  crosses  of  Keltic  design  in  Cornwall 
5  may  l>e  of  the  Saxon  period,  or  even  earlier, 
ridence  of  Christianity  in  part  of  Britain  before 
g  of  St.  Augustine,  The  Britons,  like  all  savage 
ad  a  great  objection  to  assembUng  in  buildings, 
ary  of  the  Keltic  church,  wTiting  in  750,  says  : 
re  wont  not  to  have  a  church,  but  a  standard 
y  cross,  lifted  upon  high,  so  as  to  be  convenient 
equency  of  daily  prayer," 
Jement  of  the  Normans  was  not  marked  by  any 
ige  in  the  manner  of  building.  There  are  few 
that  can  be  safely  placed  at  an  earlier  date  than 
rman  building  was  in  the  most  massive  form,  in 
lUCes  the  weight  on  each  pillar  is  roughly  200 

they  failed,  however,  to  provide  foundations 

sustaining  such  great  weights,  and  the  collapse 
laiaing  examples  has  been  only  prevented  by 
iiction  of  new  foundations.  The  intercourse 
r  conntiies  during  the  Crusades  had  a  marked 
be  decoration  of  the  later  Norman  period,  the 

became  familiar  with  the  more  ornate  carving 


n  Noiman 


D  the  & 
age  which  replaced  what  we  now  ten; 
[ne  was  very  gradual.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
o-caUed  architectural  styles  can  be  narrowed 
xed  date:s.  The  development  of  English  Gothic 
npared  to  the  alteration  in  the  fashion  of  tlie 
arb,  hardly  noticeable  day  by  day.  but  showing 
oiHtion  over  a  long  period.  Very  few  of  our  old 
m  completely  of  one  style,  any  alteration  or 
)g  done  in  the  then  existing  fashion,  with  the 

iMiiBea  are  among  the  most  interesting  build- 
I  past.  In  the  Roman  occupation,  the  "villa  " 
ilM  its  columt>arium,  but  the  earhest  existing 
I  to  be  of  the  circular  type,  which  may  have 
daced  by  the  Normans.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
Kit  K  dovecote  was  limited  to  lords  of  the  ntaaor, 
Ikkimb.  and  some  of  the  parochial  clergy,  but 
came  possible  for  a  tenant  to  maintain  a  cote. 
.  obtain  a  liconce  from  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
nan  was  not  looked  on  with  favour  by  the 
lae  of  the  grievances  of  the  peasant  rebellion 
;  M  by  Kett,  in  I64U,  was  "We  pray  that  no 
r  tlie  degree  of  a  knight  or  esquire  keep  a  dove 
apt  it  ^th  been  ancient  custom."  Some  of 
nd  dovecotes  contained  000  nesting-places, 
Y  a  revolving  ladder,  called  a  "potence,"  on 
a  receptacle  for  the  "salt  cat,"   In  old  books 


are  many  direcLioii,>i  for  making  salt  cat,  which  seems  to 
have  been  used  as  a  form  of  disinfectant.  The  body  of  a 
cat,  filled  with  saltpetre  and  other  ingredients,  was  a 
popular  recipe. 

Many  of  the  oldest  smaller  domestic  buildings  which 
are  still  standing,  were  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Their  construction  was  not  so  much  influenced  by  arcM- 
tectural  fa.shion  as  by  their  geographical  position.  In  the 
timber  region  from  Lancashire,  through  the  Midlands  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  are  to  be  found  the  best  exam- 
ples of  timber-framed  bouses,  noted  for  their  elaborate 
design  and  the  size  of  their  beams.  Another  timber  belt 
ran  from  Lincolnshire  to  Kent  and  the  New  Forest,  but 
in  this  area  the  depleting  of  the  oak  forest  by  the  iron 
smelter,  and  nearer  the  coast  the  demands  of  the  ship- 
builder, who  used  chiefly  oak,  led  to  tlie  use  of  lighter 
timber  and  wider  spacing.  The  great  belt  ol  limestone 
from  Lincolnshire  to  Oxiord  and  Dorset  contains  the 
ijcst  of  the  stone  houses,  the  ease  with  which  the  lime- 
stone is  carved  giving  more  scope  for  decoration.  In  ail 
the  northern  counties,  and  in  Cornwall,  is  found  hard 
sandstone,  and  granite,  and  here  the  houses  are  simple  in 
design,  and  the  stone  is  in  large  pieces,  with  little  carvii:g, 
to  reduce  the  labour  in  cutting.  Flint,  chalk,  sand  and 
clay,  prevailing  in  the  eastern  counties,  provide  the  brick, 
plaster  and  flint  work  for  which  this  part  of  England  is 
famous. 

In  the  construction  ol  the  earher  timber-frame  houses, 
the  roof  is  not  placed  on  the  walls,  but  is  supported  on 
pairs  of  great  timbers  leaning  against  each  other  at  the 
top.  with  a  cross  piece  as  the  letter  A,  prolonged  to  the 
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width  of  the  base.   Two  of  these  "crucks"  are  placed  at 

the  ends  of  the  proposed  building  and  connected  at  the 
top  by  a,  roof-tree,  or  ridge  pole,  beams  were  set  on  the 
ends  of  the  cross  pieces,  and  framing  from  these  to  the 
ground  formed  the  walls.  The  spaces  between  the  timbers 
was  originally  filled  with  wattle  and  daub,  in  many  cases 
being  replaced  later  by  brick.  Houses  were  enlarged  by 
setting  up  more  than  one  pair  of  "crucks"  in  a  line,  and 
it  is  interesting  that  in  almost  nil  instances  the  distance 
between  each  pair  is  the  same — ^about  16}  lect,  or  one 
rod.  The  origin  of  this  measure  is  obscure,  but  it  is  about 
the  average  width  of  a  yoke  of  oxen,  ploughing  abreast. 
In  the  original  homes  of  the  Saxons  the  oxen  were  stalled 
under  the  same  roof  as  the  household,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  distance  was  arranged  to  allow  their  being  stabled 
without  unyoking.  The  distance  between  roof  supports 
came  to  be  called  a,  "bay,"  even  up  to  the  reign  of  James  T, 
and  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  houses 
were  let  or  sold  by  the  bay.  In  "Measure  for  Measure," 
Pompey,  the  servant,  says  :  "If  the  law  hold  good  in 
Vienna,  ten  years,  I'll  rent  the  fairest  house  it  in  after 
three  pence  a  bay."  Building  on  crucks  was  discontinued 
by  reason  ol  the  obstruction  of  internal  space,  and  the 
lessening  supply  of  timber.  In  the  larger  houses,  even 
before  the  Reformation,  the  roof  was  laid  on  the  walls 
and  supported  by  them.  The  overhanging  upper  stories, 
common  in  timber-frame  houses,  are  often  said  to  be  to 
gain  space,  in  conlined  areas  such  as  watted  towns,  but  it 
is  found  in  isolated  country  buildings  where  space  is  no 
object.  It  is  more  likely  that  it  was  to  protect  the  lower 
waits  from  the  water  from  the  roof,  wliich  was  not 
provided  with  a  gutter.  The  problem  of  keeping  out  the 
damp  due  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  woodwork  was  as  much 
in  the  mind  of  the  fourteenth  century  householder  as  it 
is  to-day,  it  being  difficult  to  make  the  joint  between  the 
framing  and  the  daub  or  brick  liUing  watertight,  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  Many  houses  were  plastered  over  a 
few  years  after  being  built.  The  rich  man  used  oak 
panelling,  tapestry  or  painted  cloth  to  keep  out  the  damp 
and  draught,  and  the  poor  man  plastered  the  inside  with 
lime  plaster.  Shakespeare  nmst  have  had  this  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  "Imperious  C  i  s,ir,  dead  and  lurn'd 
to  clay,  might  slop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  ;  O  that 
that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe.  Should  patch  a 
wall  to  expel  the  winter '.s  Haw."  In  the  mediaeval  period, 
the  home  of  the  substantial  yeoman  farmer  followed  the 
same  plan  as  the  greater  houses.  A  hall,  the  full  height  of 
the  building,  open  to  the  roof  timbers,  had  at  one  end  a 
chamber  half  its  height,  with  another  over  i1.  At  the  other 
end  was  a  passage  entrance,  with  a  buttery  and  pantry 
-opening  from  it,  with  a  room  above,  re:iolied  by  a  wooden 
stair.  A  paved  space  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  formed  the 
fireplace,  the  smoke  escaping  through  a  louvre  in  the 
roof,  and  by  unglazcd  windows  on  two  opposite  walls. 
Thatch  WHS  in  general  use  as  a  riHiliUg.  but  the  corn  was 
rcape.1  halfway  up  the  straw,  the  stubble  left  was  pullcl 
up  and  usftd  with  the  r(H)t-eml  cnitwanl,  the  lower  stalk 
being  much  mure  durable.  In  many  dLslricts  houses  were 
constructed  with  mud  walls,  known  in  Devon  as  "coh." 
It  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  rubble.  It  was  used  in 
London  as  far  back  as  1222,  and  was  made  in  the  manner 
of  our  modem  concrtte,  mud  being  pressed  between 
wooden  moulds  in  layers  of  about  two  feet  six  inches 
high,  giving  each  layer  some  time  to  harden.  A  two- 
storied  house,  if  properly  built,  would  take  two  years  to 

Honsi-i  .so  constructed  wrru  ([nile  dnr.ihle,  if  proteiled 
liom  the  jctionof  the  weathrr  hy  agoful  roof  and  founda 
tions.  A  ■wiyingin  I  he  west  rountrj  w.is  "AUcob  wanis  is 
H.  good  hat  and  a  good  pair  of  hoots."  From  the  tii.si 
Crusade  the  Normans  were  familiar  with  the  deioralion 
ja  colour  that  was  an  ordinary  leature  in  the  eastern 


buildings.  Most  of  our  English  cathedrals  wete  ori 
highly  coloured,  and  traces  still  remain.  .The 
Tower,  at  the  Tower,  derives  its  name  froni  its 
whitewashed,  but  in  this  ca.se  it  was  not  fen  deo 
purposes,  but  to  render  it  conspicuous  as  a,  sea  m; 
the  port  of  London,  the  Thames  being  in  earlier  t 
wide  estuary. 

The  Hint  and  brick  chequer  in  Norfolk  and  the  < 
counties,  although  it  may  have  originated  fro 
scarcity  of  stone,  demonstrates  that  Sveroity  of 
was  considered  a  legitimate  means  of  arcfait 
decoration.  In  the  early  records  of  our  Kngtish 
there  is  no  mention  of  brick,  but  it  is  suppMtcd 
was  included  in  the  term  "tile"  to  which  there  are 
references.  There  is  no  doubt  that  bricks  were  nsec 
eastern  counties  long  before  they  were  used  daew! 
England.  It  is  a  region  of  clay,  with  a  lack  of  sto 
timber.  Another  factor  was  the  proximity  of  the  t 
lands,  the  home  of  the  best  brick  building,  ant 
which  the  importation  of  bricks  was  easy.  Pant 
the  Flemish  pattern,  were  used  throughout  the  i 
counties,  together  with  the  stepped  gable. 

The  j-ears  of  peace,  after  the  Wars  of  the  Rose 
the  decay  oi  the  Feudal  System,  and  the  rise  of  a  t 
rich  merchants  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  and 
VIII,  resulted  in  the  erection  o(  a  number  of  be 
houses  in  the  'i'crpendicular"  style.  The  great  pro: 
of  the  wool  trade  in  the  Cotswoids  at  this  period,  o 
with  the  abundance  of  easily-worked  stone,  provid 
area  with  some  of  the  best  t'xampleff. 
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its  later  stages,  Gotliic  decoration  rather  degener- 
into  excess  and  confusion.  The  building:!  of  the  lich 
hants  often  exliibited  that  tendency  to  ostentation 
associated  with  the  newly-iich. 
e  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  in  the  reign  of  the 
rs,  in  the  end  destroyed  English  native  architecture, 
jothic  builder  began  operations  with  littlr  else  than 
eral  plaa.  There  were  few  drawings,  and  even  these, 
compared  with  the  work  they  are  supposed  to  lore- 
Bhow  great  divergency  and  incompleteness,  and 
BMms  no  doubt  that  the  designers  of  the  genera] 
oe  were  the  master  mason  and  the  master  carpenter, 
in  his  own  branch,  as  tliere  arc  instances  of  a  lack  of 
«ration  between  these  two.  There  are  preservc<l  in 
late  papers  of  Henty  111  many  directions  for  the 


lii^,  but  Ibt:  new  nobility,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  the 
dissolved  nionasteries,  and  the  wealth  of  commerce,  had 
,ic(]iiired  a  taste  for  grandeur  that  required  a  great  man- 
sion for  its  display. 

i  hi:  ICnKlish  housi-  had  developed  on  very  different 
lines  Iriini  the  Italian,  and  up  to  the  time  of  Charles  I 
ii:itiun;il  individuality  was  suflicient  to  raise  the  result  to 
;t  distini't  style,  but  tin-  invention  of  printing  brought  lu 
llii'  ualive  cruflsniiin  not  only  the  plans  and  pictures  of 
hiiildinKs  in  foreign  lands,  but  rules  foiuidiil  on  clas.sic 
lii>.ti>Ty.  wbirlt  Kalian  urchiti'it^.  laid  d<i»n  tor  tlie  pru- 
|iiirli(ins  1)1  buildings  geneKilly.    I'ittiiij;  Ihi-sc  rules  to  the 


n.t    I 


I   for  I 


and  Inifio  Jo. 

Ihcir  giNiius.  able  to  liend  these  rules  to  Ihoir  will,  but  in 
the  end  the  rules  triumphi'd,  and  by  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Italian  building  whs  eo))ied  almost  line  for  line,  so 
that  the  Ifenaissance  in  ICi^fland  was  not  a  new  birth  in 
tin;  spirit  of  architecture,  but  only  the  acquiring  of  know- 
ledge to  sHlislv  till-  deniand  of  a  patron  for  a  particular 
style. 

As  the  demand  for  more  cx.ict  copies  of  foreign  models 
incrc.ised,  a  designer  was  needed  who  had  visited  the 
original  building,  or  had  by  reLUling  obtained  knowledge 
of  Cla.ssical  architecture,  a  condition  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  craftsman,  and  so  the  architect,  as  wc  use  the  term 
to-day,  was  introduced.  In  the  first  of  the  English 
Renaissance  it  is  certain  that  the  details  of  design  were 
left  to  the  workman.  In  the  Cecil  papers  are  many  direc- 
tions to  the  foreman  relating  to  the  building  of  Burghley 
House,  .\mong  them  is  a  plan  of  a  window  with  "Hfln- 
ryksplatt  of  my  window."  in  Cecil's  own  writing.   Henrylt 


As  an  example,  they 
rth,  with  drip  stones 
ton  each  side."  This 
on,  who  did  the  work 


nictioi)  of  Croivi 
mgbly  as  follows 
it.  Let  two  heads  be  carved  a 
iction  was  passed  on  to  the  m 
ding  to  his  own  idea, 
e  country  abounds  in  Tudor  houses.  In  all  cases 
dful,  but  perhaps  the  most  charming  is  Compton 
(rates,  near  Banbury,  Built  about  1510,  the  design 
s  that  confidence  in  the  peacefulness  of  the  time  was 
omplete.  It  was  originally  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
-Jie  door  and  the  outside  windows  are  small.  The 
TLted  chimneys  were  carved  into  their  shape  from 
did  brick.  The  great  liall  is  in  the  medieval  tradition 
a  dais  and  a  minstrels'  gallery,  and  is  lighted  by  a 
rindow  to  the  inner  court. 

the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  the  first  signs  of  that 
rtuie  from  the  native  style  which  eventually  des- 
d  English  architecture,  originated  with  the  tentative 
a  at  Italian  and  German  workmen  brought  into  the 
liy  by  the  King  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  fall  of 
tuitinople  flooded  western  Europe  with  Greek 
an  and  literature,  and  with  the  invention  of  print- 
■onght  atxiut  the  great  movement  known  as  the 

tDally  reached  England,  but  as  it  moved  across 
pe  it  became  tinged  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
flg  countries  through  which  it  passed.  The  change 
ligknia  tbonght  was  not  favourable  to  church  build- 
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WM  ft  Dutch  miuion  employed  by  Tboraas  Gresham 
in  buikUng  the  Royal  l^xcluinge.  The  period  of  the 
Konuiwiunca  biougbt  about  a.  change  oi  plan  of  the  Eng- 
liih  liome.  The  h»ll  liectime  no  longer  a  bviog  room,  only 
a  veiitibulu,  entered  at  the  ^litSp,  not  ai  the  end  as  uf  old. 
und  there  was  no  dalo,  the  lamily  and  letainerK  having 
theli  tnenln  in  cepitnite  roomn.  This  change,  that  took 
more  tlian  a  century  to  bring  about,  was  more  the  altera- 
tion oI  our  English  habits,  but  the  Italian  inlluence  on 
tho  plan  ca-opemte<l  to  lead  the  design  further  from  thi' 
uld  tradlUon,  The  open  Acciule,  which  was  a  feature  of 
thia  period,  uiuy  have  been  due  to  desire  to  introduce  the 
Ittdlun  "liiggiu,"  liul  it  has  \U  counterpart  in  the  Gothic 
clointri  I  ,>li.'i  K<'i>''''''li'>iix  found  these  arcades  unsuitable 
to  tlic  I'  iiy,\i-.U  [  lira  ill  .  .ind  moHt  of  tliem  were  later  filled 
up.    I  III'  u'l^M  "'  <  'III  I'll  '\iiiie  and  Ihc  early  Georges  saw 

an  aiK'iix  I'  III  <>i ii<->rl  and  convenience  of  the  home, 

andiuiiiid  ,tii  I II  til  iiii.il  merit.  The  period  of  tlie  Regency 
MW  11  lrvi{{0  uxltMiBioii  of  London  and  many  provincial 
towna,  Ilouitoii  were  built  In  rows  anil  crescents,  grouped 
togethw  fo(  convonirnce  and  effect.  The  chief  material 
brlcli  I'overcd  over  with  stucco,  the  more 
s  u)   iniiiniiiirt   milking   the   use  of   local 


material  less  important.  Curved  bay  windows,  esib 
fronts,  and  the  prolific  use  of  the  balcony,  were  the 
Features, 

The  nineteenth  century  marked  a  great  dccU 
domestic  architecture.  A  great  building  age  had  i 
but  the  nation  had  lost  its  interest  in  arcbitectun;.  i 
tects  were  still  doing  good  work,  but  most  of  their  ( 
were  uneducated  in  artistic  appreciatioD.  and  the  le 
were  engaged  in  fighting  over  the  respective  merits 
Classic,  and  the  attempt  to  revive  the  Gothic,  wi 
the  spirit  of  the  older  time. 

To-day,  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  b 
ful  in  architecture  ha-s  greatly  increased,  due  in  a 
nieasure  to  univer.'tal  expansion  of  photography 
hobby.  Modem  design  has  exhibited  a  marked  imj 
ment,  and  with  further  experience  of  the  new  me 
and  materia!  much  will  iie  done,  but  it  behoves 
preserve  and  cherish  the  lovely  and  interesting  bui 
of  a  past  age. 

The  lecture  was  fully  illustrated  with  slides  of  tha 
technical  standard  associated  with  Mi.  Moore,  and 
close  Mr.  Stanley  C.  Hall  proposed  a  hearty  vi 
thanks  be  iiccorded  him.    This  was  carried  with  app 
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)TOGRAPHY    IN   THE    DRAWING    OFFICE 

By  F.  J.  Tritton,  B.Sc,  F.I.C.,  F.R.P.S. 


At  a  meeting  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  held  at  16,  Prince's  Gate,  S.W.7,  on  May 
,  1943,  Mr.  F.  J.  Tritton,  B.Sc,  F.I.C.,  F.R.P.S.,  read  the  following  paper. 
A  large  audience  was  present  at  the  meeting. 
The  President,  Mr.  D.  McMaster,  F.R.P.S.,  was  in  the  chair. 


'>^.. 


subject  is  specially  topical  in  these  war  years 
luse  the  greatly  accelerated  rate  of  both  design 

production  has  placed  considerably  increased 
n  the  drawing  office,  and  in  some  cases  brought  it 
more  direct  contact  than  before  with  the  produc- 
lique.  Combined  with  this  has  been  the  necessity 
lering  the  safety  of  the  accumulated  stock  of 

which  represents  one  of  the  chief  assets  of 
|[ineering  firms,  and  the  co-ordination  of  muni- 
luction  has  meant  the  despatch  of  large  numbers 
igs  to  the  Dominions  and  our  Alhes.  In  these 
photography  has  been  found  to  be  of  immense 

it  is  proposed  to  explain  some  of  the  methods 
/e  been  used,  and  the  reasons  for  their  adoption. 
:t  it  is  thought  that  a  short  historical  review 
t  be  out  of  place. 

Id  be  made  clear  that  the  author  is  not  an  engineer 
itsman,  so  that  technical  errors  arising  from  this 
rt  be  excused.  Also  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
illustrate  the  apparatus  suitable  for  use  with  the 
>rocesses  under  discussion  ;  there  are  others 
•re  competent  to  consider  this  aspect,  and,  in 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  the  war  much  new 
r  designed  equipment  will  be  introduced.  There 
of  scope  for  improvement. 

>f  Processes 

ar  1839  saw  the  first  development  of  practical 
phic  processes  in  the  form  of  the  Daguerreotype 
paper  negatives  and  positives  of  the  Calotype 
In  1842  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel  (1)  mvestigated 

sensitivity  of  iron  salts  and  used  one  of  the 
he  developed  to  copy  his  notes.  Another  of  his 
was  the  basis  of  the  Ferro-Prussiate  Process, 
lid  not  come  into  commercial  apphcation  until 
m  the  paper  was  sold  by  Marion,  in  Paris,  but  it 
it  blue  print  papers  were  not  manufactured  in 
lis  country  until  about  1893.  This  delay  in  the 
ent  of  the  process  was  apparently  because  the 
jhic  pundits  of  those  days  were  not  greatly 
[  with  the  blue  image  as  a  means  of  recording 
jhic  detail,  and  so  attention  was  given  mainly  to 

processes,  consisting  of  a  precipitated  silver 
a  colloid  layer,  of  which  the  albumen  papers 
best  known,  and  were  found  to  be  quite  suitable 
^production  of  technical  drawings,  being  used 
arpose  from  1873  onwards. 
>-prussiate  papers  it  is  the  iron  salts  which  are 
itive,  but  the  image  so  produced  is  practically 
the  advantage  of  the  process  being  that  the 
de  can  be  incorporated  in  the  paper  and  on 
/ill  react  with  the  ferrous  salt  formed  on  ex- 
produce  a  prussian  blue  image.  There  will  not 
to  consider  the  numerous  other  methods  of 
g  the  iron  image  which  have  been  devised,  but 
ring  do  deserve  particular  attention. 
1  Foitevin  (2)  published  details  for  obtaining 


prints  in  writing  ink,  i.e.,  ferro-gallic  ink,  the  iron  treated 
paper  being  dipped  after  exposure  in  a  solution  of  gallic 
acid.  But  the  results  were  not  of  much  value,  as  the 
image  sank  into  the  paper  and  often  only  gave  a  bro^vnish 
colour.  Later  workers,  for  example,  Lietze  (3),  in  1888, 
added  gelatine  or  gum  arabic  to  the  coating  solution 
which  kept  the  image  on  the  surface,  but  the  ferro-gallic 
process  did  not  reach  commercial  importance  until 
methods  of  incorporating  the  galUc  acid  with  the  paper 
had  been  developed,  so  that  only  washing  in  water  was 
required.  As  early  as  1884  Shawcross  (4)  took  out  a 
patent  for  dusting  powdered  gallic  acid  over  the  paper 
with  brushes  after  sensitising  in  the  iron  solution,  while  a 
later  method  (5)  is  to  apply  the  gallic  acid  in  alcohol 
solution  in  the  presence  of  sufficient  acid  to  prevent  a 
reaction  until  the  acid  is  diluted  with  water.  The  dis- 
advantages of  the  ferro-gallic  process  are  a  relatively 
longer  exposure  time  and  the  necessity  for  greater 
accuracy  in  exposure  and  processing  than  is  necessary 
with  ferro-prussiate  papers,  but  the  image  is  a  positive 
and  has  good  colour  intensity,  while  it  is  easy  to  remove 
unwanted  lines,  such  as  those  produced  by  creases  in  the 
original ;  the  sensitive  paper  al.so  has  excellent  keeping 
quaUties,  provided  it  is  kept  dry.  That  these  advantages 
are  insufficient  is  proved  by  a  steady  decline  in  popiUar- 
ity,  of  course,  hastened  by  the  equally  steady  rise  of  the 
diazo  papers,  which  are  simpler  to  handle  because  they 
do  not  require  wetting  and  subsequent  drying. 

Pellet's  Process  (6)  or  Cyanotype  yields  blue  lines  on  a 
white  ground,  and  is  really  a  development  of  one  of 
Herschel's  original  suggestions.  Despite  considerable 
improvements  introduced  by  Pizzighelli  and  others,  and 
the  fact  that  a  relatively  short  exposure  is  required,  it  is 
now  defunct,  owing  to  the  number  of  steps  involved  in 
processing.  The  paper  was  sensitised  with  gum  arabic 
and  a  ferric  salt,  and  after  exposure  developed  with 
potassium  ferrocyanide  solution,  followed  by  an  acid 
bath  and  a  water  wash. 

The  so-called  ^epia  paper  has  also  died  out  in  recent 
years,  despite  its  simplicity  and  quick  printing  ;  this  is  a 
combined  iron  and  silver  process  yielding  a  negative 
image  consisting  of  clear  lines  on  a  brown  ground,  from 
which  blue  prints  consisting  of  blue  lines  on  a  white 
ground  or  further  brown  line  prints  can  readily  be  pre- 
pared ;  the  direct  positive  processes  have,  however, 
proved  more  popular,  probably  because  modern  drawing 
offices  do  not  trouble  to  eliminate  defects  ami  marks 
present  in  the  original  when  making  their  duplicates,  one 
of  the  chief  advantages  of  working  via  a  negative  image 
being  that  defects  can  readily  be  blocked  out.  The  use  of 
the  light  sensitive  iron  coating,  after  exposure,  to  reduce 
a  platinum  salt  and  deposit  metallic  platinum  in  the 
position  of  the  image  is  the  basis  of  the  Platinotype 
process,  patented  by  Willis  in  1873  (7),  but  it  was  not 
until  1889  that  W.  W.  J.  Nicol  (8)  perfected  a  similar 
process  of  earlier  origin,  using  silver  salts  to  produce 
continuous  tone  photographs   (KaUitype  prints).       H. 
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Shawcross  (9)  also  patented  the  same  tecliiiique  in  tlie 
same  year,  this  developing  into  the  sepia  process  for  plan 
copying,  the  exposed  image  reijuiring  hxation  in  hyrpo, 
washing  and  drying. 

Since  all  the  processes  fur  toning  images  to  various 
colours  and  using  chromium ,  uranium  and  otluT  metals 
can  be  ignored,  the  next  important  tlevelopemnt  is  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  True-tt^-Scalc  process.  It 
was  Poitevin  ('A)  wlio  hrst  noticed  tliat  ferric  salts  njake 
gelatine  insoluble,  but  that  on  exposure  to  light  to  form 
ferrous  salts,  the  solubility  is  restored,  (^n  this  he  based  a 
process  for  inking  up  the  hardened  image  with  printer's 
ink,  and  transferring  the  ink  imag(;  to  another  i)aper 
surface.  This  particular  method  has  not  proved  popular. 
A.  Tellkampf  (10),  in  1905,  devised  a  convenient  method 
of  taking  ink  impressions  which  has  proved  conmiercially 
important ;  when  a  gelatine-glycerine  pad  containing  a 
ferrous  salt  has  rubbed  down  on  to  it  an  exposed  sheet  of 
ferro-prussiate  paper,  the  excess  of  ferricyanide  in  the 
unexposed  lines  combines  with  the  ferrous  salt  in  the 
gelatine  to  form  prussian  blue,  which  has  a  tanning  effect 
and  will  cause  the  lines  to  accept  ink.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  leave  the  blueprint  image  in  contact  with  the  jelly  for 
about  a  minute,  strip  oil  and  immediately  roll  up  with 
ink,  roll  down  a  sheet  of  clean  paper,  and  peel  off,  when  a 
perfect  ink  reproduction  can  be  secured.  From  20  to  50 
impressions  can  be  obtained  from  the  one  application  of 
the  blueprint  image,  and  as  the  paper  does  not  have  to  be 
wetted  the  image  can  be  claimed  to  be  tnie-to-scale, 
ignoring,  of  course,  the  natural  change  in  dimensions 
of  paper  with  changing  atmospheric  humidity.  This 
process  has  found  wide  application  under  a  number  of 
names,  such  as  Fotoldruck,  Ordoverax,  Velograph,  etc., 
and  is  probably  the  best  method  of  reproducing  a  draw- 
ing, but  it  is  essential  to  start  with  a  perfect  original, 
i.e.,  a  good  ink  tracing,  as  otherwise  the  background  will 
tend  to  take  ink  as  well  as  the  lines. 

The  next  outstanding  development  is  the  introduction 
of  the  Diazo  processes,  the  earliest  publication  being  a 
patent  of  1889  by  A.  Feer  (II),  which  describes  a  copj-ing 
paper  producing  a  positive  image  from  a  negative.  Of 
the  other  early  suggestions  for  diazo  processes  (12),  some 
produced  a  negative  and  others  a  positive  image  from  a 
positive  original.  The  first  successful  diazo  paper  was 
based  on  the  Kalle  patents  (13),  and  was  imported  into 
this  country  during  1924,  and  manufactured  here  in  192<5. 
These  first  or  "Ozalid"  papers  contain  a  diazo  substance 
which  is  decomposed  by  light  and  an  azo-dyestuff  com- 
ponent which  will  not  couple  with  the  diazo  compound 
so  long  as  the  paper  is  kept  acid,  but  by  rendering 
alkaline  after  the  exposure  the  coupling  immediately 
takes  place,  producing  a  coloured  dyestuff  in  the  form  of 
a  positive  reproduction  of  the  original.  Ammonia  gas  is 
the  simplest  alkah  to  use,  and  so  the  images  are  develoi)ed 
by  placing  the  paper  in  a  loose  roll  in  a  box  filled  with 
moist  ammonia  fumes.  Such  a  process  is  very  simple  to 
operate,  and  has  the  atlded  advantage  that  as  the  paper 
base  is  not  wetted  there  is  only  a  negligible  change  in 
sire  during  processing,  and,  still  more  important,  no 
drying  plant  is  required. 

It  would  take  us  too  deeply  into  the  subject  if  we  were 
to  consider  the  finer  points  on  which  later  patents  and 
processes  are  based,  such  as  the  addition  of  reducing 
agents  to  hel])  keep  the  background  clean.  For  detailed 
information  reference  should  be  made  to  surveys  by 
Spencer  and  by  Murray  (14).  It  is  obvious  that  provided 
the  light  .sensitive  component  is  coated  on  the  paper,  the 
other  or  coupling  component  can  be  appUed  after 
exposure,  for  instance,  by  sponging  over  the  surface  with 
an  appropriate  solution.  Several  methods  involving 
liquid  development  of  this  type  have  been  introduced, 
and  papers  are  available  giving  lines  of  many  different 


coU)urs,  although  naturally  the  darker  lines  are  preferable 
provitled  the  background  is  free  from  tint.  To  avoid 
having  to  apply  the  liquid  by  hand,  rotary  developing 
mai  hines,  wliich  apply  an  even  film  of  liquid  by  meansd 
a  rolltfr,  are  generally  used,  this  idea  being  first  introduced  ; 
by  Van  tier  Grinten  in  1927. 

As  indie  ated  above,  many  of  the  early  diazo  papiT* 
^A\'v  a  somewhat  weak  line  on  a  ground  which  was  ^don  | 
whit<*,  and  in  some  cases  the  background  tended  to  div 
( olour  on  stt>rage.  Considerable  improvements  have  iiov 
been  made,  bhn:k  and  nearly  black  lines  of  good  contrast 
being  common.  These  improvements  have  had  their 
etTect  on  the  manufacturers  of  ferro-prussiate  pajier^. 
who  have  develoi)ed  special  contrasty  types  for  duplicat- 
ing pencil  drawings,  some  of  these  l)eing  self- toning  to 
produce  a  more  strongly  coloured  image.  WTiile  working 
well  with  new  pencil  drawings,  they  are  not  too  successful 
when  the  drawing  is  badly  crumpled,  as  the  creases  print 
and  are  consequently  made  more  obvious.  j 

In  the  "Ferazo"  Semi-dry  Blue  Print  paper  (15),  whidi 
was  out  of  its  experimental  stage  by  1939,  these  improv**- 
ments  have  been  carried  still  further,  the  image  banf 
developed  by  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  a  solution  (J 
various  metallic  salts  over  the  paper  by  means  of  a  rote 
developing  machine  of  the  same  t>'pe  as  used  for  diazo 
papers,  but  applying  two  solutions  consecutively.  The 
speed  of  development  is  15  to  30  feet  a  minute,  and  as  the 
paper  is  only  damped  and  not  wetted,  drjdng  plant  is 
unnecessary.  The  developing  solutions  also  contain 
oxidising  agents  which  intensify  the  blue  background, 
giving  a  strong  image. 

Having  considered  briefly  the  dates  of  introduction  of 
the  more  important  of  the  purely  plan  copying  processes, 
we  can  appreciate  better  the  development  of  dra winged 
tcchnicjue,  but  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  paralW 
development  of  methods  of  exposing  the  papers.  In  thf 
early  days  of  copying  exposures  were  to  sunlight  or  day- 
light, using  large  flat  or  slightly  curved  printing  frames  of 
various  designs.  Arc  lighting  was  invented  comparatiwly 
early,  but  it  was  not  until  1896-7  that  the  first  types  of 
photo-printing  machines  were  introduced,  the  arc  lamp 
being  inside  a  glass  cylinder  so  that  it  is  brought  very 
nmch  closer  to  the  sensitive  surface  than  is  possible  with 
a  flat  printing  frame.  The  present  day  type  of  continuous 
I)rinter  using  a  flxed  cylindrical  glass  surface  and  travel- 
ling canvas  band  depends  for  success  on  the  fact  that  the 
friction  between  the  canvas  and  paper  is  greater  than 
that  between  the  paper  and  glass.  Such  machines  were 
not  introduced  until  about  1902. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  close  connection  between  the  rise 
in  the  demand  for  rapid  and  cheap  duplication  of 
drawings  and  the  date  of  development  of  photo- printing 
machines,  but  conversely  the  absence  of  rapid  methods 
of  printing  no  doubt  exj)lains  the  relatively  long  period 
between  the  hrst  invention  of  the  earlier  plan  copying 
methods  and  their  wide  adoption. 

While  engineers  have  been  using  these  various  t>'pesof 
slow  contact  papers,  they  have  naturally  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  silver  processes  and  have  used  them 
when  occasion  demanded.  But  the  early  silver  bromide 
development  papers  were  not  particularly  contrast}', 
and  consequently  offered  little  advantage  to  compensate 
for  needing  a  negative  image  coupled  with  a  complicated 
processing  technique  of  development,  fixation  and  wash- 
ing. One  teclmique  which  has  proved  useful  is  that  first 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1912  by  the  Commercial 
Camera  Co.  of  America,  and  later  taken  over  by  the 
l*hotostat  Company,  in  which  a  negative  image  is  made 
on  paper  through  a  prism  and  camera,  so  that  the 
negative  is  the  correct  way  round  to  be  read.  The  fact 
that  the  image  consists  of  white  luies  on  a  black  grouttl 
is  no  real  disadvantage  for  line  .subjects,  and  being  made 
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.1  II  camera,  the  image  can   be   rt'duccd  to  any 

extent,  the  hmitation  being  the  maximum  size 
ch   the   special   cameras  are   maclc.    viz..    24  .-  1« 

Of  (i)iirse,  there  is  no  necessity  t(j  restrict  oneself 
special  cameras,  but  in  practice  ilu-rt'  arc  (jiily  a 
ns  wiio  have  adapted  larger  cameras  to  this  chis^ 
'ing.    l*aper  negatives  of  reduced  sizt^  mad<'  on  the 

"Document  Papers"  ailaptcd  for  this  i  las^  of 
re  ideal  for  rej)RHlucing  many  i  hisses  of  tlot  uments. 
ng  engineering  drawings,  wluni  the  C(>])y  is  le- 
purely  as  a  record,  but  as  a  stej)  towards  prcxhu  ing 

duplicates  of  the  original  for  u.se,  lor  instaiu  (•.  in 
rks,  then  this  i>rocess  should  only  be  used  with 

precautions,  and,  in  all  probability,  it  ha.s  not 
luch  to  impress  engineers  ^vith  the  advantage  ami 
•  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  silver  processes. 
Heated  later,  much  improved  quality  is  obtained 
use  of  special  sensitive  materials.) 

1  this  resume  we  see  that  in  the  early  diiys  (;f 
raphy,  engineers  j)referretl  the  silver  .salts, 
t  take  great  interest  in  photographic  methods  of 
,tion.  As  materials  became  available  of  suflii  ient 
o  make  reduced  negatives  and  enlarged  prints,  the 
it  was  found  to  be  too  low  and  engineers  had  begun 
t  time  to  develoj)  the  various  contact  processes 
5n  iron  salts,  and  so,  with  the  evolution  of  s])ecial 
inting  machinejs,  built  up  an  industry-  quite 
t  from  the  other  photographic  industry  based  on 

2  of  silver  salts.  For  a  long  period  the  liaison 
n  these  industries  has  not  been  very  close,  but 
he  high  contrast  photographic  emidsions  which 
low  tieen  available  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
16  growing  demands  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
g  office,  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  specialist 
rapher  with  his  darkroom  processes  as  an  import - 
;essory  to  the  well  organi.sed  drawing  office. 

of  the  incentives  to  use  the  silver  photographic 
is  came  from  the  tremendous  accumulation  of 
gs  which  had  an  historical  as  well  as  a  potential 
and  in  many  cases  represented  almost  the  whole 
goodwill  of  the  company.  Drawings  are  difficult 
•e  successfully,  except  in  big  chests  of  shallow 
s,  which  must  be  indexed.  Constantly  pulling 
gs  out  and  trying  to  stuff  them  back  again,  and 
It  passage  through  the  photo-printing  machine, 

the   rapid   deterioration   of   the   more    valuable 

which  must  therefore  be  retraced  at  frequent 
.is,  thus  putting  a  further  strain  on  the  tracers  and 
rs.  By  making  a  photograpliic  negative  of  the 
g  or  tracing  on  non-inilammable  lilm  of  consider- 
naller  size  than  the  original,  a  permanent  record  is 
►le  which  is  easy  to  file,  can  be  kept  in  a  safe  place 
rom  the  originals,  and  from  which  an  enlargement 

made  whenever  required.  Such  a  process  was 
ered  as  a  complete  commercial  system  by  Messrs. 

and  Crowther  (16),  ami  has  now  been  widely 
i;  a  varietj'  of  other  makes  of  apparatus  is  also 
mployed,  but  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  standardised 
•plate  film  (Oiins.  x4j[ins).  J  t  is  of  some  importance 
ire  that  the  lilm  employed  is  non-intiammable, 
has  not  always  been  the  c»im*.  Naturally  the 
)ment  of  this  technique  was  very  greatly  accelerated 

possibility  and  probability  of  air-raid  damage 
ced  by  the  war  situation,  and  also  by  the  fact 
the  wider  dissemination  of  the  armaments  industry 
'Vemment  has  sent  whole  batches  of  drawings 
)ries  in  the  Dominions  and  elsewhere,  most  being 
y  air  in  the  form  of  half-plate  negatives  for 
lent  enlargement  on  the  other  side. 
)ther  technique  recently  applied  to  plan  copying  is 
Copying.  In  inception  this  is  an  old  procedure,  and 
*n  described  many  times   (17),  but   its  present 


success  depends  entirely  on  the  great Ij'  improved  sensi- 
tive papers  marketetl  in  the  few  years  preceding  this 
war.  Modern  reflex  papers,  such  as  llford  Document 
Paper  No.  'ti),  i  onsist  of  a  thin  uniform  paper  coated  with 
a  slow .  contrasty,  green-sensiti.sed  emulsion,  which  is 
placed  in  contact  with  the  drawing  in  a  vacuum  frame 
ami  exi)o.sed  through  the  back  of  the  sensitive  paper  ; 
thus  the  light  has  to  pass  through  the  sensitive  enmlsiun 
and  be  retlect«'il  back  by  tlur  drawing  to  produce  the 
image.  Despite  this  double  passage  of  the  light  through 
the  emulsion,  ntigatives  can  be  obtained  of  good  con- 
trast ami  t>nly  faintly  veileil.  So  far  i  ontinuous  or  rotary 
printing  methotls  have  not  been  applied  to  reflex  copying, 
j)rimarily  bei\iu.se  really  first  class  contact  is  e.ssential. 
Siiue  these  ])ai)ers  are  usually  used  in  cc^nj unction  with  a 
yellow  filter  (although  this  is  no  longer  essential  with  the 
llfortl  paper'),   the  reflex  copying  of  blue  prints  is  also 

)ssible. 

Actually,  during  refle.x  copying  there  must  be  some  loss 
of  sharpnes.s  of  tlie  line  so  it  is  found  that  when  the 
original  is  on  a  moderately  thin  paper  and  is  clean  on  the 
back,  a  better  result  is  obtained  by  contact  printing 
through  the  original  (;n  to  the  same  reflex  paper. 
Other  bases  than  paper  are  in  use  as  supj)orts  for  a  reflex 
emulsion,  but  in  general  these  are  too  expensive  to 
interest  the  drawing  of  lice. 

A  reason,  not  so  far  mentioned,  why  the  silver  photo- 
graphic papers  were  not  pojudar  at  an  earlier  date  with 
engineers  is  cost.  Unfortunately,  many  engineers  appear 
to  have  got  in  to  the  habit  of  considering  that  all  those 
light  .sensitive  papers  which  are  appreciably  more  expen- 
sive than  a  ferro-prussiate  pajier  are  not  worth  consider- 
ation, irrespective  of  their  usefulness.  Fortunately  that 
pha.se  is  passing  with  the  realisation  that  there  are  some 
classes  of  copying  which  are  so  much  better  done  by  the 
silver  processes  that  the  additional  co.st  is  justified.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  when  a  reduced  image  is  desirable 
or  usable,  as  then  the  area  of  paper  retpiired  is  less  and 
the  cost  correspondingly  lower. 

Ferro-prussiate  and  dyeline  papers  nre  coated  by  the 
impregnation  of  a  relatively  absorl>ent  paper  followed  by 
a  rapid  tlrying  operation.  Average  prices  arc  Jd.  per 
square  foot,  or  even  slightly  less,  while  the  cheapest  of  the 
silver  papers- -the  so-called  Document  Papers-  are 
approximately  2Jd.  j)er  square  foot  to-day,  and  some  of 
the  other  pajiers  more;  expensive.  These  jwices  ari.se  from 
the  much  higher  ([uality  materials  and  much  more 
elaborate^ precautions  in  manufacture  w  hich  are  essential  if 
good  keeping  quality  and  freedom  from  spots  and  other 
defects  are  to  be  ensured. 

Examples  of  Different  Plan  Copying  Techniques 

Let  us  next  consider  and  examine  specimens  of  a  num- 
ber ot  different  methods  of  copying  a  tlrawing.  In  so  far 
as  silver  emulsions  are  ccmterned.  imly  the  products  of 
llford  Liniitetl  will  be  referred  to,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  other  equally  us.ible  pnuhuts  are  not  available.  It 
is  not  proposed  to  deal  at  iiny  length  with  the  various 
luLses  on  w  hit  h  the  light-sensitive  coatingcan  be  prepared. 
Thus  dyeline  coatings  are  available  on  many  grades  and 
thicknesses  ol  i>aper,  trai  ing  paper  antl  tracing  ck)tli,  ami 
also  ofi  regenerated  cellulose  and  cellulo.se  ai'etate.  The 
choice  t>f  which  is  the  nu)st  suitable  is  one  of  convenience, 
combined  with  cost  tc>nsiderations,  and  often  has  little 
to  do  with  the  exact  procedure.  Similarly,  dyeline 
materials  are  available  which  yield  images  of  a  variety  of 
colours,  the  choice  usually  being  dictated  by  considera- 
tions other  than  purely  technical. 

When  a  .same  size  reprocUu  tion  of  a  drawing  is  reijuired, 
one  of  the  various  processes  ba.setl  on  iron  salts  or  a  tliazn 
paper  is  the  natural  choice,  and  the  u.se  of  the  silver  salt 
processes  would  not  be  necessiiry,  providetl  all  original.-> 
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had  good  strong  lines  on  a  clean  backgruuiid.  Hut  when 
reproducing  an  original  having  p<K)r  contrasts,  that  is, 
one  consisting  of  weak  lines  on  an  ofl-white  background, 
or  one  wliich  is  crumpled  or  dirty,  the  grt*atly  increased 
contrast  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  suitable  use  of 
silver  bromide  emulsions  ciiu  very  greatly  improve  the 
result.  These  advantages  lK*come  most  obvious  when 
reproducing  copy  whicli  is  already  a  rei)r<)(Iucti(m  of  the 
original. 

For  the  puq)ose  of  illustrating  this  talk,  two  14  a  1 1 -inch 
originals  have  In^eu  used  so  as  to  avoid  having  the 
usual  large  sheets  ol  paper  to  deal  with,  but  wliere 
methods  of  reduc  tion  or  enlargement  are  under  consider- 
ation,  these  smiiU  originals   ha\e   b<*en   treated   as   the 


corner  only  of  a  larger  drawing,  so  that  the  con 
arrived  at  are  applicable  to  commercial  condifioi 
two  (originals  are  :--- 

A.   A  pencil  drawing  (»n  detail  paper  with  a  prii 
l)order  around  the  edge  of  the  pai>er. 

ii.  An  ink  tracing  from  A  on  the  usual  bluLsh 
linen. 

Hoth  these  originals  are  of  ordinary  commercial 
and  contain  alterations  and  other  defects.  lii> 
lK*en  reprtnluced  by  all  the  methods.  Table  I  ILst 
simple  anil  convenient  methoils  of  producing  a  d 
of  the  drawing,  each  method  having  its  own  adv 
and  tlrawback^.  An  estimate  is  given,  for  f-ach  ori 
the  quality  of  reproductitni  which  may  Ik*  antiri^ 


TABLE    I 

Reproductions  from  the  Original 


Method 

Result  from  Original  A   - 
{Pencil  Drawing) 

Result  from  Original  B 
{Ink  Tracing) 

Good 

Remarks 

i.     Ferro-I^ussiate  Print 

Moderate 
(background      mottled 
and  weak) 

Bichromate  treatmen 
special  self-toning  papc 
darker  blues  and  betti 
trast  but  may  cause  fii 
to  veil 

2.     Ferro-Gallic  Print 

Poor 
(weak  and  background 
prints  through) 

Moderate 

The  contrast  of  this  p 
not  very  high 

3.     Sepia  Print 

Poor 
(contrast  and  low  back- 
ground prints  thro') 

Moderate 
(lines  rather  weak  and 
background  prints  thro') 

Moderate 
(lines  relatively  weak) 

(I<H)d 

A  sepia  negative  is  mar 
The  contrast  of  this  p 
poor 

4.     Dyeline  Print 

(nearly  black  line) 

• 

Similar  results  are  ol 
whether  ammonia  de\ 
or  semi-dry  developed 
acid  and  alkaline  de^ 
ty-pes) 

6.     True-to-Scale  Vhnt 

Poor 
(lines  broken  and  back- 
ground    begfinning    to 
print) 

Moderate 
(line      detail      slightly 
clogged) 

Perfect 
(lines  stand  out  better 
than  on  the  original) 

GockI 
(finest    detail    slightly 
clogged) 

Perfect 
(even  better  than  '>) 

(lOod 

w«Te  a  full  ;J0     20-inch 

(io<.»(l 
(background    liable    to 
be  uneven  if  the  paper 
is  crinkled) 

(rood 

A  perfect  process  provid 
original  is  in  ink 

0.     Keflex  Print 

(negative  exposed  through 
the  Reflex  Paper) 

Contact  positive  from  th< 
tive  also  on  Reflex  Pape 

7.     IMnt-through  I'rint 

(negative  exposed  through 
the   original   on   to  Reflex 
Paper) 

(iood 

Moderate 
(< ontrast  r.ither  low) 

treated    as    though     it 

Moderate 
(lines  rather  weak) 

l*oor 
(bac.kgnHind  prints  thro') 

('on tact  positive  from  th 
ative   also   on    Reflex 
Only  usable  when  the  b 
the  original  is  clean 

8.     Paper      Camera    Negative 
(on    Document   Pap«»r   No. 
■ii-) 

Original 

("oniparable     with     Ph< 
copying.      If  taken  thr< 
prism  the  negative  is  a 
able    duplicate.       Usua! 
iluced  in  size, 
drawing 

9.      Positive    obtaiiie<l    by    re- 
photographing  S 

This  is  the  Photostat  tec 
when  more  than  one  du 
is  retiuircd.  Better  than 
poor  originals 

10,   Positive  obtained  by  print- 
ing through  8 

Document  Paper  No.  5i 
Better  than  9  for  good  oi 

IR,  19431 
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Alethad 


lii'suU  /row  Orifihuil  .1 
{I*i'}n  il  Drawing) 


but   the    negative 
>n  Photoniechanicul 


Gcx)d 
(lines  are   crisper   and 
(tenser  than  in  9  (^r  10) 


Htsult  Jrcmi  Original  B 
( / wA  7  rating) 


Nearly  perfect 


Remarks 


Photomechanical  paper  has 
much  better  contrast,  particu- 
larly when  the  positive  is 
printed  through  tlie  negative. 
Positive   on   J^ocument   Paper 


No.  65 

late  negat  i ve  on  J  Ane 
nd  contact  print  on 
Eird 

Original 

Motlerate 
(lines    inclined    to    be 
weak) 
treated    as    though     it 

Good                      Contact  prints  are  useful  for  a 

card  index  file.   Usable  for  orig- 
inals   up    to    40  X  30     inches, 
were  a  full  30  x  20-inch     drawing 

ement  from  12  to  § 

1  size 

x:ument  Paper  No. 

Good 

I 
t 

Nearly  perfect 

The  enlargements  are  usually 
made  reversed  if  they  are  re- 
quired for  subsequent  contact 
reproduction 

>fegative,       double- 
size,    and    enlarge- 
0  original  size 

Original 

Poor 
!    (lines  weak  and  fuzzy) 

treated    as    though     it 

Moderate 
(lines  fuzzy) 

were  a  full  30  x  20-inch 

Negative  on  Micro-Neg.  Film. 
Positive  on  Document   Paper 
No.  55 
drawing 

but  assuming  the 
1  to  be  a  small  one, 
Ixll  inches 

Moderate 

Good                     A  usable  technique  for  small 

drawings 

.  examination  of  the  list  of  specimens  indicates 
•mparatively  easy  to  reproduce  the  ink  tracing, 
he  methods  being  reasonably  satisfactory,  and 
good.  But  the  pencil  original  on  ordinary 
r  does  not  reproduce  really  well  by  any  of  the 
itil  we  come  to  the  processes  using  silver  salts, 
i.  Method  7.  This  would  be  even  more  obvious 
of  a  drawing  which  was  old  and  crumpled, 
jnestion  of  size,  easily  detectable  differences 
een  the  dyeline  and  true-to-scale  processes  on 
ad,  and  those  papers  which  have  to  be  water 
ring  processing,  and,  in  particular  the  silver 
rat  it  would  seem  that  such  variations  ought 
idered  of  relatively  small  importance  under 
cmnstances,  because  all  drawings  should  be 
d,  and  even  the  best  papers  must  vary  slightly 
le  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  varies. 
at  silver  emulsions  enables  deliberate  change 
be  achieved,  combined  with  an  increase  in 
But  it  will  be  seen  that  the  early  Photostat 
rodnction  (Method  8)  does  not  give  as  much 
contrast  as  is  desirable,  because  the  document 
t  suitable  for  general  work  are  not  made  to 
laximum  contrast.     Method  II  is  definitely 

13,  employing  a  half-plate  film  negative,  is 
ter  still,  and  has  the  advantage  that  the  small 
most  convenient  for  liUng  and  storage.  Micro- 
[ethod  14)  is  still  more  economical,  both  in 
aterial  and  storage  space,  but  is  not  to  be 
ed  except  for  quite  small  subjects,  and  then 
the  drawing  is  in  reasonable  condition.  Too 
le  who  are  not  photographers  cannot  realise 
paphic  negatives  are  made  up  of  masses  of 
ms  of  metallic  silver,  and  that  a  line  which 
r  quite  well  defined  will  appear  granular  and 
il  enlargied  too  much.  For  plan  copying, 
onsisting  of  fine  grains  are  chosen,  but,  never- 
le  is  a  definite  limit  to  the  degree  of  enlarge- 


ment which  is  desirable.  Of  course,  micro-copying  of 
large  plans  can  be  used  if  one  is  prepared  to  photograph 
a  suitable  number  of  overlapping  sections  or  if  it  is 
recognised  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  tracings 
from  the  enlargements  from  each  negative,  should  the 
original  plans  be  lost. 

So  far  consideration  has  only  been  g^ven  to  direct 
reproduction  from  the  original.  But  frequently  a  large 
number  of  duplicates  of  a  drawing  are  required  and  it 
would  not  be  economical  to  use  some  of  the  silver  emulsion 
processes  referred  to  above ;  for  example,  reflex  or 
contact  (pYint-through)  copying  (Methods  6  and  7)  could 
not  compete  with  dyeline  on  price,  although  the  copies 
should  be  of  better  quality.  But  it  is  just  here  that  the 
silver  emulsion  processes  begin  to  be  really  useful ;  they 
enable  an  intermediate  reproduction  to  be  prepared 
which  is  more  contrasty  than  the  original,  and  from  this 
copy  good  quality  reproductions  can  be  run  off  by  the 
economical  ferro-prussiate  or  dyeUne  processes.  True-to- 
scale  is  another  of  these  intermediate  processes,  but  it  is 
only  successful  if  the  original  is  a  good  one — then  it  is 
probably  the  best  and  most  economical  of  all  reproduction 
methods.  Its  use  can  often  be  combined  with  that  of 
other  intermediate  processes  with  advantage.  A  few  such 
methods  are  indicated  in  Table  II  and  again  the  quality 
of  final  reproduction  to  be  anticipated  is  given,  using 
as  far  as  possible  the  same  standards  as  in  Table  I. 

Ilford  Orthotrace  has  been  deliberately  mentioned  in 
the  above  because  it  consists  of  emulsion  on  a  trans- 
luscent  paper  base  particularly  suitable  for  this  class  of 
work.  Unfortunately,  it  will  be  unobtainable  for  the 
period  of  the  war,  although  other  products  of  a  similar 
type  may  be  available  in  small  quantities.  Its  place  can 
be  taken  by  Ilford  Contact  Film,  which  is  both  more 
expensive  and  less  convenient  to  handle,  or  by  an  emul- 
sion on  a  thin  paper  base,  such  as  Document  Paper  No. 
55,  this  being  much  more  economical  but  not  quite  .so 
good,  as  shown  by  comparison  of  Methods  17  and  18  or 
19  ^nd  20. 
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TABLE  II 

Mktjiods  for  Bui.k  Kkpkoduction  Dhi'i'.NmN(;  on  an  iNiKKMi'iniATE  Reproduction 


Mtthoii 

10.  UelU'x  lU'gativt'  iiml  ju)>.ilivc  on  Kfllcx  Paper 
(MetluuM)].    Dyeliiic  Keprodiirtinn 

17.  Print-through  negative  and  ]>(>.sitivc  on  Ketle\ 
Paper  (Metliod  7).  Dyelhne  Ke})r(>diu  tit)n  (or  alter- 
natively J^hie  I'rint  and  Irue-to-Si  ale  Reproduction) 


18.  Print-through  negative  on  Keflex  Paper  (No.  7). 
Contact  po.'jitive  on  Orthotrate  or  C'ontaet  b'ihn. 
I^yeline  Keproduction 


19.  Reversed  enlargement  from  half-plate  negative  tilm 
on  to  Document  Paper  No.  o;')  (as  Method  13) 
Blue  l*rint  Keproduction 


20.  As  19,  but  using  a  reversed  enlargement  on  Ortho- 
trace 

21.  Camera  negative  on  IMiotomechanical  l*aper  taken 
through  a  prism.  Positive  by  contact  on  to  Docu- 
ment Paper  No.  55  (Method  11) 

Dyeline  Reproduction 


Ui'sitlt  frutn  Original  A 
{l^encil  Drau<infi) 

Poor 
(soiUe  thickening  of  lines) 

Moderate 


Nearly  P(?rfe(t 
(slight  thickening  of  the 
lines) 


Moderate 


Good 


Moderate 


Result  fnmi  Ongifiai 
[ink  i  filling) 

Moderate 
(some  thickening  uf  lii 

(iood 


Perfect 
(despite  having  lx*en  p 
thro'  the  base  of  the  po 


(.i<x>d 


Nearly  perfect 


(Jood 


(If  the  positive  is  not  reversed  the  results  are  pc 


It  will  be  noticed  that  even  without  using  Orthotrace 
or  Film,  dyelines  or  blueprints  can  be  obtained  which  are 
comparable  with  those  taken  direct  from  the  original, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  wearing  out  or  destroying  the 
original.  The  rate  of  printing  from  Dobcument  l*aper  No. 
55  is  relatively  slow,  but  in  a  normal  good  quality  photo- 
printing  machine  it  can  be  passed  through  at  about  six 
feet  per  minute,  which  is  c^uite  practicable,  and  is  offset  . 
by  the  comparatively  low  price  of  the  i)aper.  If  Ortho- 
trace  or  Film  is  used  the  reproduction  from  a  pencil 
drawing  is  so  closely  comparable  with  the  direct  repro- 
duction from  a  tracing  that  it  is  correct  to  say. that  under 
present  conditions  tracing  is  unnecessary. 

Although  these  methods  in  Table  11  have  been  des- 
cribed as  methods  for  bulk  reproduction,  they  are  aLso 
most  convenient  techniques  for  renewing  the  life  of  old 
and  worn-out  drawings. 

Many  original  drawings  are  used  so  repeatedly  that 
the  lines  become  weak  and  the  paper  dirty  and 
crumpled.  Rather  than  retrace,  which  involves  minute 
checking,  the  originals  are  best  reproduced  by  one  of 
the  above  methods,  by  which  means  cjuite  good  duplicates 
become  available. 

Finally,  we  need  to  consider  reproducing  reproductions. 
It  is  a  frequent  occurrence  for  a  sub-contractor  to  receive 
a  single  blueprint  or  dyeline  as  his  working  ilrawing  when 
it  is  immediately  obvious  that  a  number  of  dui)licates 
are  e.ssential.  Too  often  attempts  are  made  to  just  run 
off  further  blueprints  or  dyelines,  because  these  are  the 
only  processes  known  ;  then  every^body  struggles  to 
decipher  almost  illegible  prints.  13y  the  choice  of  a 
suitable  process  reasonable  reprodui  tions  can  be  made 
from  quite  poor  prints.  A  few  of  the  possible  methods 
are  given  in  Table  111. 

This  list  of  28  techniques  is  sufficient  to  show  the  wide 
variety  of  methods  and  combinationej  of  methods  which 
can  be  of  practical  value,  provided  the  photographer  is 
competent  to  choose  that^  one  which  best  suits  his 
particular  circumstances. 


Other  Applications  of  Photography  in  the  Dr 
Office 

In  addition  to  dupUcating  plans,  the  drawing  c 
frequently  closely  associated  with  other  probli 
which  photography  may  be  of  assistance.  For  inst 
large  numbers  of  instrument  dials  or  engine  identit 
or  instruction  panels  are  required  they  will  be  c 
from  a  convenient  engraver  or  nameplate  manufai 
company,  and  tjuite  probably  a  photographic  ] 
will  be  used  in  the  course  of  their  manufacture.  I 
few  specialised  designs  are  required  in  connectio 
design  or  development  work  it  will  be  both  quiclt 
e.isier  to  make  them  in  the  photographic  depai 
This  is  another  and  very  large  subject  that  it  will 
not  to  delve  into  to-day,  beyond  mentioning  tha 
are  several  transfer  processes  which  enable  an  in: 
be  transferred  on  to  any  required  support,  such  i 
glass  or  metal,  while  suitable  designs  can  often  b< 
up  without  even  transferring  the  image. 

Then  in  the  preparation  of  instruction  leafle 
other  published  data,  diagrams  and  drawings  freq 
need  Ui  be  reprotluced.  it  may  only  be  necess 
supply  the  tlesigns  to  the  printer,  but  if  the  s 
matter  is  to  be  duplicated  or  printed  on  an  office  p; 
machine  it  may  be  desirable  to  prepare  one' 
stencils  or  printing  plates.  The  quality  of  negat 
quired  for  this  type  of  work  is  quite  different  froi 
reel  ui red  when  copying  large  plans  for  subsequc 
enlargement,  but  is  nevertheless  within  the  .scope 
same  photographic  department. 

A  recent  development  likely  to  be  of  rapidly  inci 
importance  is  the  application  of  photography 
production  of  templates,  jigs,  actual  .sheet  metal 
etc.  The  usual  technique  has  been  for  a  skilled  oi 
to  lay-out  and  scribe  the  design  by  hand  on  to  1 
quired  metal  or  other  surface,  taking  his  dimensioi: 
the  drawing,  then  to  cut  out  io  these  lines  and 
file  up  the  edges  to  obtain  exact  size.  .Xs  thirty  or  x 
these  templates  may  easily  be  reijuire*d   from  e 
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TABLE    III 

Reproductions  of  Reproductions 


Methotf 

From  Repro- 
ductions from 
Original  A 

From  Repro- 
ductions frofn 
Original  B 

Remarks 

le  from   Brown   Dyeline  on   tracing 
By  direct  printing 

\ery  poor 

Moderate 

Ammonia  developed  dyelines 
employed 

le  from  Black  Dyeline  on  ainnail 
t  paper.    By  direct  printing 

Verj'  poor 

Good 
(background 
a  bit  spotty) 

I*oor 

Semi -dry  developed  dyelines  em- 
ployed. Rcj^roductions  cannot  be 
made  from  dyelines  on  normal 
weight  papers 

le  from  Blue  Dyeline 

through   negative   on    Reflex   Paper 

fh  yellow  filter 

:t  positive  on  Contact  Film 

• 

Ciood 
Ciood 

Positive  not  reversed 

le  from  Brown  Dyeline 

a    negative    through    a    prism     on 

mechanical  Paper 

:t  positive  on  Reflex  Pai>er 

McMlerate 

Mmlerate 

Moderate 

G(K)d 

Positive  reversed 

'rint  from  Blue  Print  (No.  1) 
through   positive  on    Reflex     Paper 
jh  yellow  filter 

Moderate 

Note  that  a  jirint  from  a  blue 
print  is  a  positive.  .\  Keflex  pos- 
itive would  not  have  as  gcKxl  con- 
trast.   Positive  reversed 

I^nt    from    Blue    Dyeline   (No.    24) 
•late  Camera  negative  on  Ortho  Line 
Reversed  enlargement  on  Document 
Xo.  55 

Moderate 

Positive  reversed 

ic  from   Blue   l*rint    (No.    1) 

•late  Camera  negative  on  Ortho  Line 

:t  pasitive  on  Line  Film 

sed  enlargement  on  DtKument  I'apcr 

» 

Good 

Positive  reversed 

uuparisons  of  <|uality  have  Ix^en  inaile  on  the  same  basis  ns  in  lables  I  an»i  11.  Sin<r  the  dyeline  and  blue 
processes  employed  never  j^ivr  a  ]>erfc«  t  repnxhution,  the  reprtMluetions  under  (onsideration  can  never  be 
t  reproductions  of  the  original  and  cannot  Im»  de.scribcd  as  more  than  "(iood".  Any  defects  in  the  first 
luction  will  alwa}-s  be  exaggerated. 


vings,  the  time  and  skilled  labour  required  is  a 
lis  item.  Consequently,  if  the  design  can  l)e 
1  to  the  metal  in  a  semi-automatic  manner  and 
cient  accuracy  by  photographic  or  other 
he  saving  will  be  very  real,  and  any  rea!?onable 
•e  on  plant  or  s]>ccial  photographic  staff  will  be 
fied. 

aft  construction  in  the  l.'nited  States  it  has 
most  standard  practice  to  draw  the  whole 
ull  size  (m  metal  or  wo(Hlen  sheets  butted 
iftd  as  this  is  frc<iuently  done  nn  the  flcMir.  for 
:e,  it  has  been  terme<l  lofting  (IH).  Kach 
then  broken  down  to  smaller  drawings  of  the 
:s  parts,  showing  their  details  of  construction 
.  This  master  set  of  drawings  Ixfing  on  an 
rn-stretch  base  cannot  be  reproduced  by  the 
x>-printing  methods,  and,  in  any  case,  such 
■ould  be  of  no  value  because  they  could  not  be 
I  accurate  to  size  to  within  a  sufficienth  small 
which  it  is  considere<l  should  not  cxcc^'d  one- 
.1  of  an  inch  per  foot,  that  is,  on  a  ten-for>t 
maximum  error  of  one -hundredth  of  an  inch 
he  extreme  reference  points.      It  therefore 


Iwcanie  obvious  that  other  methods  of  duplication  had 
to  l>e  devised,  the  first  l>eing  that  due  to  the  (tlenn  Martin 
Co.  Inc.  (H»),  who  t(K)k  the  sheets  from  the  loft  floor  to  a 
large  camera.  ma<le  reduced  negatives  on  glass  plates, 
and,  after  processing,  re-projected  these  in  the  same 
camera  on  to  the  retjuired  metal  sheets  which  had  bc^en 
sensitised  with  a  silver  photographic  emulsiim  spread  on 
them  by  m  s}>ecial  swabbing  technitpie.  It  will  Ih*  .seen 
that  this  method  follows  exactly  the  te(.hni<iue  prcviou.sly 
<liscussed  of  making  a  reduced  negative  and  subsequent 
enlargement,  but.  of  course,  with  many  added  precau- 
tions aimed  at  ensuring  accuracy  to  .size.  Since  this 
method  has  survived  the  searching  test  of  large  scale 
commercial  production,  and  the  Glenn  Martin  plant  has 
l)een  subse<iuently  enlarged  (20),  it  follows  that  the 
required  accuracy  has  been  achieved,  and  others  need 
not  he-sitate  to  follow  along  the  same  or  similar  lines. 

Obviously,  if  purely  contact  methotls  could  Ik?  devised 
they  ought  to  b<»  even  more  certain  of  achieving  the 
re<piire<l  degree  <»f  accuracy,  birt  they  would  lack  the 
elasticity  of  the  camera  metluHl.  Thus  a  camera  will 
enable  accurate  scale  mcxiels  to  lie  prepared  fmin  the 
same  original  negatives  or  a  known  variation  in  size  can 
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be  introduced,  for  the  preparation  of  dies.  Similarly,  it 
is  easy  to  block-out  temporarily  any  unwanted  detail 
on  the  negative  so  that  several  different  templates  can 
be  cut  from  one  composite  original  drawing  without 
danger  of  mistakes  occurring  in  the  workshop. 

Among  the  non-photographic  contact  methods  which 
have  been  proposed  is  that  of  the  J^ockheed  Aircraft 
Corporation  (21).  who  use  galvanised  iron  sheets  coated 
with  an  insulating  paint  on  which  the  design  is  scribed, 
thus  leaving  the  metal  bare.  This  design  is  brought  into 
contact  with  a  sheet  of  template  wetted  with  ferrous 
sulphate  solution  and  placed  in  a  press  at  501bs.  per 
square  inch  pressure,  when  a  current  of  6  amps  is  passed 
for  ten.  seconds.  A  black  deposit  of  sulphate  of  iron  is 
formed  on  the  template  which  is  then  washed,  dried 
and  sprayed  with  laccjucr  to  ])rotect  the  'lines. 
Westland  Aircraft  Limited  (22)  scribe  the  design  on  to  an 
aluminium  sheet  in  such  a  way  that  the  burr  will  carry 
ink  and  transfer  it  on  to  the  desired  surface  in  a  6ft  x  2ft. 
rubber-faced  platen  press.  The  metal  to  receive  the 
design  must  be  sprayed  with  white  paint,  to  make  the 
image  visible. 

An  ingenious  lithograi)hic  process  has  been  devised  by 
E.  S.  and  A.  Robinson  Ltd.,  of  Bristol  (23).  A  suitable 
grained  aluminium  plate  is  coated  with  a  colloid,  and  on 
this  the  draughtsman  makes  his  drawing  in  pencil.  It  is 
then  inked  in  with  a  special  light  sensitive  ink,  exposed 
to  light,  inke<l  up  and  developed  in  the  usual  lithographic 
manner  and  then  printed  by  running  through  a  simple 
press  in  contact  with  a  metal  sheet  coated  with  a  tacky 
offset  or  transfer  layer.  These  layers  are  separated  and 
the  transfer  i^un  through  the  press  again  in  contact  with 
the  surface  on  which  the  final  design  is  required.  The 
operations  are  simpler  than  appear  from  the  description, 
and  may  easily  prove  popular. 

Naturally  we  are  more  interested  in  the  photographic 
techniques,  for  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  metal  or 
other  surface  shall  be  in  some  way  photographically 
sensitised.  An  apparently  simple  method  which  has  been 
carried  out  commercially  is  to  spray  the  photographic 
emulsion  on  to  the  surface,  but  it  will  be  appreciated  that 
a  number  of  .serious  problems  must  arise  if  satisfactory 
and  consistent  results  are  to  be  achieved.  In  addition, 
to  silver  emulsions,  a  type  of  dyeline  mixture  which  can 
be  spray  coated  is  also  available  (24),  and  might  prove 
very  useful  for  contact  exposures. 

Since  handling  and  coating  .silver  emulsions  suitable 
for  enlarging  is  a  bit  of  a  problem,  the  idea  has  been 
developed  of  transferring  a  pre-coated  layer  of  emulsion 
on  to  the  metal  sheets  or  other  surfaces  it  is  desired  to 
sensitise.  This  was  first  advocated  by  Eastman  Kodak 
in  the  States,  and  a  closely  similar  product  is  now  avail- 
able here,  known  Jts  Kodak  Transfer  Sensitising  Paper 
(2r)).  Very  briefly,  the  surface  to  be  treated  is  sprayed 
with  a  cellulose  lacquer,  while  the  coated  pajwr  consists 
of  emulsion  on  a  stripping  layer  and  overcoaled  with  a 
cellulose  layer.  This  cellulose  to])  layer  is  caused  to  bond 
on  to  the  cellulose  on  the  metal  by  .squeegeeing  the  two 
together  with  the  aid  of  a  thin  layer  of  a  .softener  intro 
«luced  between  them  just  prior  to  s<|ueegeeing.  As  soon 
as  they  are  firmly  stuck,  the  base  paper  originally  carry- 
ing the  emulsion  can  be  stripped  oil. 

Another  methcnl  of  transferring  the  emulsion  is  by 
means  of  llford  Template  Transfer  Paper,  which  is  a 
product  related  to  llford  Dry  Transfer  Paper,  and  can  be 
mounted  on  any  surface  by  means  of  a  suitably  com- 
pounded gelatine  adhesive,  the  squeegeeing  being  carried 
out  so  that  the  adhesive  do(»s  not  wet  the  hacking  ])aiwr. 
This  material  has  not  been  available  snfiicicnllv  N»nK  t<» 
have  been  widely  nse<l.  but  is  very  siinplr  to  li;indl(  «»n 
either  a  small  or  a  big  scale. 

Having  transferred  the  emulsion  to  the  mclal  it  can  Ix? 


exposed  by  enlargement  or  by  contact.  For 
North  American  Aviation  Inc.  have  used  the  Ea 
Kodak  Matte  Transfer  Film  to  sensitise  their 
.sheets  (26),  the  design  having  been  scribed  on  tea 
metal  sheet  coatecl  with  a  fluorescent  lacquer, 
lacquer  is  then  made  to  fluoresce  by  exposing  for  s 
time  to  a  small  X-ray  tube,  and  is  placed  in  contac 
the  .sensitised  metal  in  a  vacuum  frame  ;  the  e: 
emulsion  is  developed  to  produce  a  negative  im 
which  the  scribed  lines  appear  as  clear  lines  on  : 
ground,  l^obably  the  most  popular  technique 
moment  is  that  employing  the  camera  in  conju 
with  metal  sensitised  by  the  transfer  method,  alth< 
appears  that  only  very  limited  amounts  of  prod 
work  along  these  lines  have  been  undertaken  yet 
country.  Sir  Roy  Fedden's  British  Technical  M 
which  has  recently  returned  from  the  States  (2' 
impressed  by  .some  of  the  American  methods,  and ; 
other  proposals  suggests  that  a  standardised  met 
lofting  and  photographic  reproduction  should  be  ad 
and  appears  to  favour  the  camera  technique  bees 
its  adaptability. 

It  is  not  yet  certain,  however,  that  some  applica 
the  reflex  cop\'ing  method  will  not  prove  the 
practical  so  soon  as  it  has  been  developed.  By  plj 
gla.ss  plate,  such  as  the  llford  Reflex  IMate,  incontai 
the  design  drawn  on  metal  and  exposing  throuj 
glass,  a  printable  negative  can  be  obtained  which 
printed  down  on  to  a  sensitised  metal  sheet,  m 
accurate  to  size.  Cilass  may  not  be  the  most  s 
support,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  scope  h 
the  development  of  a  simple  but  effective  techniqu 

As  a  matter  of  interest  it  may  be  mentioned  tl 
llford  Reflex  Plate  is  a  new  product  consisting  of  s 
pigment  layer  overcoated  with  a  reflex  type  of  en 
which  is  exposed  through  the  back.  The  pigmen 
acts  as  a  diffuser  and  has  little  effect  on  exposure! 
from  the  completed  negative. 

If.  as  seems  likely,  processes  such  as  the  above  d 
in  other  industries  than  aircraft  production,  then 
graphy  must  come  more  and  more  closely  into  c 
with  the  drawing  office,  and  it  will  have  its  influe 
the  draughtsman's  tc<:hnique,  since  in  many  instan 
metluMls  will  have  to  be  adapted  to  the  copying  j 
in  operation. 

Having  very  briefly  and  somewhat  inadeq 
skimmed  over  the  various  processes  which  hav< 
employed,  and  the  quite  wide  applications  which 
graphy  can  have  in  the  drawing  office,  I  wish,  in  cone 
to  exjiress  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  ().  H.  Harding,  of  1 
Hall.  Harding  Ltd.,  for  his  co-operation  in  prepa 
number  of  the  reproductions  from  the  original  dra 
and  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Harris,  of  Messrs.  J.  Haiden 
Ltd.,  for  the  L'erazo  prints  and  some  of  the  du; 
bluej»rints  and  dyelines.  The  remainder  of  the  spe< 
were  prepared  at  UfonMJmited. 

Discussion 

IM.  IlAii,i-.v  ickrutl  lit  Mr.  Trittdirji  iii«'iitjt»ii  of  the  dc«irabt 
i:<KMl  oMilact  tyiK-  <if  photovrraphU:  rt'ijr«Klucti«ni  pr*>c«w.  The  u 
ritx'iitly  iiitriKlucvtl  n^llvx  plait-  prMvi<lc<l  a  Siitisfactory  means  ol 
itiK  this  for  relatively  srmUl  sizo  of  work,  but  for  the  very  lar 
involved,  for  exiiniple,  in  aircraft  nuitnifaeturc,  these  rcflea 
iK-come  too  c(.>stly  to  niuniifacturc  and  rather  impractical  in  use 
of  the  difficulty  of  securing  giKxl  cont.ict  over  !?o  large  an  area.  N 
less,  u  process  is  kn«)wn  t<^  >>e  in  um:  in  .Xnicrica  whereby  the  use 
up  his  own  reflex  pUile,  in  .sizes  ixissibly  nj*  to  10ft.  >:  5ft.  by  cc 
onlinary  reflex  o»pyinj4  pajK-r  on  to  lar::f  jjlalo  ^las.s  sheets.  T 
used  to  f<»rni  a  reflex  n»*^ativr  whirli  ni.i\  .iftrrwanls  l>c  use«l  f«>r 
printing  on  tt»  si'iihiti>e<l  metal.  .S.vnal  <>\  Uusc  plate  class  sheets; 
in  use  at  any  one  time,  the  i»apri  negativ*-  Iwuig  jM-eled  nf[  and  s 
when  all  the  prints  unniediately  lequircd  have  l>cen  taken  off  ;  t 
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may  then  be  iiscd  ugain.     Although  actually  in  use,  this  3. 

lid  appear  rather  clumsy.  4. 

nore  attractive  reflex  process  has  now  become  possible  with  5. 

ction  of  transfer  sensitising  paper.    This  may  be  exposed  in  6. 

ti  the  original  drawing  on  lacquered  metal,  the  image  being  7. 

le  paper  emulsion  layer  by  reflex  printing.  The  transfer  paper  8. 

ledJately  laminated  down  to  the  prepared  sheet  of  metal  on  9. 
reduction  is  required,  allowed  to  dr\'  and  then  the  temporary 

MTt  stripped  off.   The  emulsion  layer  adhering  to  the  metal  is  1 0. 

ped  in  the  usual  way,  gi\ing  a  negative  image  which,  how-  11. 

laterally  reversed.    The  known  dimensional  instability  of  12. 

not  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of  reproduction  by  this 
ce  there  is  no  opportunity  for  it  to  enter  ;   although  in  the 

1  between  expostu-e  and  lamination  the  paper  temporarily  13. 
5  latent  image,  the  paper  itself  has  negligible  opportunity  for 

ffects,  and  never  enters  the  processing  solutions.  In  the  14. 
arch  I«atx}ratories  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  with 

[ne  has  indicated  a  dimensional  accuracy  approaching  the  15. 
301  inch  per  foot  which  the  aircraft  industry  demands. 
lod  is  economical  in  labour  and  in  the  fact  that  no  inter - 

i;ative  is  prepared.  16. 

OMBE  said  with  regard  to  the  question  of  instrument  dials,  17. 

using  photographic  methods  for  this  purpose,  and  had  with  1 8. 

nen  which  had  been  made  using  Kodak  Transfer  Sensitising  10. 

ensitising  the  metal.  20. 

XDBNT  proposed  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tritton  21. 
mary  of  the  processes  now  available  to  the  draughtsnxan- 

Tapher,  which  was  accorded  by  acclanuition.  22. 

rON,  in  acknowledging,  said  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  23. 

t  work  to  be  done  in  the  template  method  during  the  next  24. 

and  when  all  sorts  of  people  had  pooled  their  ideas  somebody  25. 
le  to  give  a  more  satisfactory-  summary  than  he  had  been  able 
rvening. 
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RETOUCHING    AND     FINISHING 


:hing  and  Finishing  for 
aphers.  iiy  J.  Spencer 
.  Fourth  Edition.  Sir  Isaac 
ind  Sons,  lAd.,  and  Henry 
xl  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London, 
^ce  6s.  net 

ic  that  has  passed  through 
ions  and,  in  addition,  has 
rinted  on  no  less  than  four 
,  obviously  provides  some- 
t  photographer  wants.     J^e- 

and  finishing  are  practical 
and  have  naught  to  do  with 
or  controversies.  This  is  a 
book  from  cover  to  cover, 
pin  lies  the  explanation  of 
arity  and  its  survival  over 
years.  There  arc  two  .sec- 
e  first  dealing  with  iicg.itive 
g,  and  the  second  with 
in  monochrome  and  colour. 
he  tools  for  the  job  are  des- 
le  preparation  for  the  work, 
the  work  itself.  The  ground - 
1  and  masterly,  no  essential 

omitted,  yet  at  the  same 
e  is  obviously  scope  for  the 
of  personal  predilections. 
ut  the  book  it  is  the  com- 
nd  practical  aspect  of  the 
t  is  kept  well  in  the  fore- 


front, the  subject  is  treated  seriously 
and,  in  fact,  professionally,  so  that 
whether  the  reader  seek  information 
on  some  .single  point,  or  desires  guid- 
ance and  tuition  over  the  whole 
course,  it  is  here  at  his  service. 

11.  \V.  C}rp:en\vo()d. 

Photography     Without     Tears. 

By  Marcel  Natkin,  D.Sc.  The  Foun- 
tain Press.  \V.C.2.  Price  :is.  (kl.  net. 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  most 
useful  guide  to  the  beginner  in  photo- 
graphy. That  ten  tlu^u.sand  copies 
have  already  been  sold  tells  its  own 
story,  and  it  can  safely  l>c  said  lliat 
there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  ranks 
of  I)h()togra))licrs  for  many  thousands 
more  copies  ot  'Photography  With- 
out Tears"  to  be  read  with  care  and 
attention.  Although  this  is  a  delight- 
fulU  illustrated  book,  with  a  well- 
written  commentary  on  its  i)ictures, 
it  is  also  something  very  much  more. 
It  is  a  guide  to  .sound  photography 
written  by  a  master  and  illustrated 
by  J»n  reproductions  of  pliotij^j^raplis. 
every  one  ol  whii  h  has  a  stnry  to  tell 
and  a  lesson  to  inculotc.  Iliis  new 
edition  is  verv  weh  ome. 

H.  W.  Grelnwood. 


The  "Wellcome''  Photographic 
Exposure   Guide 

An  announcement  received  from 
PJurroughs  Wellcome  and  Co.  indi- 
cates that  they  have' available  a  new 
and  revised  War  Emergency  Jidition 
of  the  "  Wellcome  "  Photographic 
ICxposure  Guide,  the  previous  issue 
of  which  has  been  of  particular 
interest  to  many  amateur  photo- 
graphers who  are  endeavouring  to 
"  carry  on  "  during  these  difficult 
times.  Those  who  have  in  past 
years  used  the  "  little  green  book," 
as  the  "  Wellcome  "  Photographic 
Handbook  and  Diary  is  known  to 
hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  users,  will 
find  in  this  new  ICxi>osure  Guide 
many  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  the  former  publication  which, 
because  of  war  conditions,  is  tem- 
porarily in  abeyance. 

The  edition  will  be  limited  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  po.ssible 
to  reprint.  A  brisk  demand  is 
expected  and  readers  are  urged  to 
lose  no  lime  in  ordering  from  their 

dealers. 

*        *       ♦ 

i^ilin  /«'f)/<  ni'Uii':^  n'lll  he  Juuuii  on 
pp.  348  am/  351. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC      ASPEC" 
OF     RADIOLOGY-II 


A  Symposium  on  the  photographic  atpecU  of  radiology  wai  held  on  November  2lit,  1942,  mt 
Prince's  Gate,  S.W.7.  The  meeting  was  arranged  Jointly  by  th«  Induttrial  Radiology  Group  of  i 
Institute  of  Physics  and  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Group  of  the  Society.  Dr.  H.  Balne*,  F.R.P 
Vice-President  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  wa«  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Rooksby,  B.Sc,  F.lnit.P.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Film  Shrinkage  In  X-ray  Analytl 
Mr.  E.  E.  Smith,  B.Sc,  A.lnit.P.,  followed  with  a  paper,  "Dependence  of  Photographic  Semitlvlty 
X-ray  Quality,"  Mr.  G.  F.  G.  Knlpe,  B.$c,  then  read  a  paper,  "The  Sensltometrlc  Estimation  of  RU 
graphic  Exposures,"  and  the  meeting  concluded  with  a  paper  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Herz,  F.lnit.P.,  "So 
Fundamentals  in  the  Processing  of  X-ray  Films." 

The  last  two  papers  are  included  In  this  issue  ;  those  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Rooksby  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Siti 
were  published  last  month  (pp.  299-306). 


THE   SENSITOMETRIC    ESTIMATION    OF 
RADIOGRAPHIC    EXPOSURES* 

By  G.  F.  G.  Knlpe,  B.Sc. 


WH  EKIC  railiofiraplis  hiLV. 
made  of  spcciinpns  ha 
rHiicu  of  lliii'knpss,  llic 
est  sei  lion -shotilil  bo  re]in.'M'iii 

n  ilon.sity  of  <)..'>  iiiiil 
Abstract  lliinn^st  by  a  ilcii^it; 
2,5.*  Sets  of  rtbsorii 
turves  should  be  made  to  enalile 
Lorrett  kilo  voltage  and  expo 
lime  to  be  found  rapidly. 

Introduction 

The  normal  exposure  cliarls  i 
in  radiography  f;ive  the 
lietiveen  exposure  in  mihiaiiiprre- 
sM'onds  and  tbe  lliickne.'is  of  metal 
tieing  pcnctriitcd,  in  order  to  ohlitin 
a  pre-flctermiiii'd  density.  A  sel  of 
curves  >»  usually  given  on  tlic  same 
chart  (or  different  liilovoilaKe^.  .\ 
typical  chart  of  tliis  type  in  shown  in 
l''ig.  I.  By  measuring  the  thickness 
of  metal  in  the  specimen  and  know  ing 
from  experience  the  correct  kilo- 
voltage,  the  operator  can  determine 
the  correct  expo.sure. 

These  charts  are  fairly  satisfactory 
.when  only  a  single  thickness  of  metal 
is   lieing   examined,    but   diflicultii- 


■aiit'. 


of  (hi 


be    recorded    on 

radiograph.       Usually     Ihc     c  nrrci  t 

kilo  voltage  cannot  be  determined  at 


a  series  of  kilovolldges  must 
intil  tlic  radiograph  appears 
■""ix-'tif         


lion,  the  exjHtsurc  chiirts  an 
bv  various  faclors,  such  as  :■ 
"  («)  the  X-ray  unit  ; 

('■)  the  material  of  the  si>e 

([■)  the  film  ; 

W)  the  screen-  (if  used)  ; 

{e)   the  tube-lilm  distance  ; 

(/)  the  desired  ilensity  ran 
(h)  and  1/^)  are  fixed  :  alteri 
(i],  O'l  and  [f]  may  be  correi 
but  tlie  corrections  involv 
time,  and  it  would  be  wortb 
draw  up  a  new  chart,  (/)  si 
lixed  by  reference  to  the  o 
ilensity  range,  and  necessary 
cations  can  be  made  bv  refe: 
(he  cliaraitcrislic  curve  of  t 
liuidcnially.  screen  exposun 
<lo  not  take  auv  account  of  ret 
failure  of  the  lilm.  The  ch 
also  allectcil  by  processing  coi 
Nuch  as  the  com[)osition,  temp 
agitation,  and  exiiaustioa 
developer,  ail  of  which  must 
within  close  limits  if  repr 
results  are  to  be  obtained- 

Although  it  is  theoreOcalI> 
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film     fi 
of  mat 


practice,  except  in  weld  radic 
considcratinas  of  economy 
and  material  make   it   necei 
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lange  of  tbicknessea  on  a 
I,  and  it  is  then  essential  to 
B  Idlovoltage  and  exposure 
to  obtain  the  best  results,  il 
■ntrol  is  to  be  kept  on  the       ' 
[  radiographs.     Therefore  it      ( 
le  to  obtain  exposure  charts      « 
IS  thickness  ranges  with  the        i 
,t  and  film  used  under  those 
I    which    wil!    be    used    in 
wration, 

etulty  Range  . 

rtection  of  small  defects 
on  the  visibility  of  small 
fierences  and  it  is,  therefore, 
:  to  know  the  smallest 
ensity  difference,  how  it 
bh  density  and  over  what 
lensity  good  fault  detection 
btained. 
adiographic     detection     of 

sensitivity  of  the  lilm  ; 
sensitivity  of  the  eye. 


Fli.  3, 


X-rov  frJm  01  difftrtm  cfeniitiei 
„■■  t«>e  "D",  "Indaur,,"  T,pt 
"Induttrtt"  Ifpt  "S"  ■rilfi  U'tio 


racteristic  curve  of  a  film  is 
by  plotting  density  against 
Qim  of  the  exposure.  The 
■  of  the  film  depends  on  the 
:his  curve,  tlic  steeper  the 
jeater  being  the  sensitivity, 

density  difference  corres- 
»  a  given  difference  in  log, 

is  thereby  greater.  The 
stic  curve  shown  in  Fig.  2 
CTMn  film. 

4>wer  densities,  the  slope  is 
ch  means  that  smaller 
Aerences  will  t>e  produced 

difference  in  exposure,  and 

■badons  will  be  obtained 
II  defects  in  the  specimen. 
>wn  more  clearly  in  Fig,  3, 

slope  of  the  characteristic 
'ig.  S  ia  plotted  agaimt  the 

the  film.  Curve*  aie  mloo 
few  Kreen-type  film  wed 


with  and  \vithout  screens.  It  will  be 
seen  that  for  no-screen  film  the  slope 
increases  continuously  with  density 
up  to  very  high  densities.  Screen 
film  u.scd  without  screens  has  a 
similar  slope  at  low  densities  to  that 
of  no-screen  film,  hut  a  ma.\imum  is 
reached  at  a  density  of  about  2.2, 
and  above  this  den.'iity  the  slope  fiills 
again.  Used  with  tungstate  screens 
the  film  has  a  higher  slope  at  the 
lower  densities  reaching  a  maximum 
at  a  density  of  about  1.8.  Above 
this  density  the  slope  again  drops 
slowly.  The  lower  limit  of  useful 
density  is  not  readily  defined,  but  it 
appears  that  the  part  of  the  charac- 
teristic curve  below  a  density  of  0.6 
should  not  be  used  for  satisfactory 
fault  rendering,  as  the  slope  is  then 
less  than  1.0.  compared  with  values 
of  3.0  or  jnore  at  higher  densities  : 
so  that  at  a  density  of  0 , 5  the  fault 
detection  has  dropped  to  less  than 
one-third  of  the  optimum.  This 
lower  useful  density  Umit  may  be 
reduced  to  0.3  when  screens  are  used 
because  of  the  increased  contrast 
under  these  conditions.  Naturally. 
the  use  of  screens  entails  a  lower 
general  standard  of  definition,  but  for 
some  work  this  has  to  be  accepted. 
These  figures  may  be  taken  aa  a 
satisfactory  general  guide,  but  cir- 
cumstances may  exist  in  which 
departures  from  them  may  l>c 
desirable. 

At  the  higlirr  licnsitics  the  slope  is 
not  less  than  I  .(I  \K\avi  a.  density  of 
3.5,  and  densities  above  this  cannot 
be  viewed  on  normal  illuminators,  so 
that  limitations  of  viewing  will 
operate  first  in  this  region. 

The  sensitivity  of  the  eye  to  small 
brightness  difllerences  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  from  data  by  Koenig  and 
Brodhun,  which  indicates  that  the 
eye  can  detect  brightness  differences 
of  the  order  of  0.01  on  the  density 
scale  within  a  range  of  approximately 
one  candle  per  square  foot  to  1,00U 
cajidlea  per  square  foot,  the  limits 
being  aet  bv  the  Ion  in  sensitivity  of 
Oie  BTt  Kt  low  lev^  of  iUnmioation, 


and  by  the  glare  causing  loss  of 
contrast  at  the  upper  levels. 

Commercial  illuminators  have  a 
brightness  ranging  from  30  to  IfiO 
candles  per  square  foot,  and  where  a 
h^h  intensity  lamp  such  as  a 
"Photoflood"  is  fitted,  about  1,000 
candles  per  square  foot  is  available. 
With  the  usual  illuminator  of  bright- 
ness 100  candles  per  square  foot,  it 
was  found,  as  would  be  expected  from 
the  above  curve,  that  density 
differences  of  0.02,  which  have  been 
suggested  as  a  criterion  of  sensitivity, 
could  be  seen  up  to  a  density  of 
approximately  2.6,  and  this  le 
suggested  as  a  practical  maximum  of 
useful  density. 

Unless  the  illuminator  brightness 
exceeds  100  candles  per  square  foot, 
very  little  trouble  will  be  experi- 
enced with  glare,  but  in  any  case 
viewing  is  less  fatiguing  if  the 
illuminated  screen  is  diaphragmed 
dow-n  to  the  size  of  the  area  to  t>e 
examined.  When  a  high  intensity 
illuminator  is  used,  diaphragms  are 
essential  if  glare  is  to  be  avoided,  and 
with  these  illuminators  the  upper 
limit  of  density  may  be  extended  to 


'SE:-^ 


be  recorded  and  viewed.  Thus 
the  range  of  specimen  thickness  may 
be  increa.sed,  or,  alternatively,  a 
higher  radiographic  contrast  may  be 
obtained  by  reducing  the  kilovoltago 
of  the  radiation. 

Tlie  almve  figures  For  hif;liest  ami 
lowest  permissible  densities  above  foj; 
were  obtained  with  a  tilm  having  a 
low  fog  density  (0.15).  A  liigh  fog 
level  reduces  the  resulting  slope  of  the 
characteristic  curve  of  the  film 
slightly,  but  with  a  more  marked 
effect  when  the  fog  density  exceeds 
about  0,8,  It  also  reduces  the 
illuminator  brightness,  an  increase  of 
density  of  0.3  being  equivalent  to  a 
decrease  of  QO  per  cent  in  illuminator 
brightness.  As  most  illuminators 
have  a  relatively  low  brightness,  this 
effect  is  .serious,  and  it  is  impMtant 
to  minimise  heavy  fog  by  correct 
processing  and  by  rcductiun  ol 
•cattered  X-rayii. 
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There  in,  t  here  f ore.  »  range  of 
densities  over  nliich  fine  detail  uiit  be 
seen  in  the  radioKrupli,  tlic  l<iwer 
limit  beini:  lixrd  by  the  lusii  in  cun- 
trfist  oi  the  tilm  nt  low  densities  and 
the  upper  limit  by  the  toss  in  Henui- 
tivity  of  the  eye  at  the  low  brightness 
caireirponding  to  high  densities.  Fig. 
u  is  from  datci  obtained  by  .\ee0,  and 
shows  the  relative  visibility  of  small 
density  dilfercntes  of  0. ill,"  0.112  and 
0.03  over  the  tunny  "'  density  tJ  Ki 
3.0.  The  bn>ken  line  represents  tlic 
visibility  ol  n  three  pet  tent  penetra- 
meter  step,  Neeff  does  not  mention 
the  brightness  ()f  the  illuminiitor 
used,  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  low. 
aa  he  was  unable  to  see  tlie  three  per 
cent  step  al)ove  a  density  of  2,2. 
Using  an  iliuminator  of  brightness 
150  candles  per  square  foot,  the 
author  has  found  that  two  f^r  cent 
penetrameter  steps  (density  dillur- 
once=0.04)  are  visible  up  to  a 
den^ty  of  2.8.  The  curves,  however, 
iUnstrate  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
optiinum  density  for  small   density 
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differences  is  lower  than  lor  larger 
differences.  The  optimum  density  in 
this  case  is  between  1 .0  and  1 .5,  but 
this  wouki  vary  depending  on  the 
illuminator  brightness. 

Exposure  Range 

Corresponding  to  the  above  useful 
density  range,  there  is  a  definite 
exposure  range  which  is  pnictiiailv 
instant  tor  any  given  film  (1%.  2i, 
rhe  shape  of  Ihe  ch.iriirteristii'  curve 
is  very  lillle  altcnil  by  alti-r^ilion  in 
the  quality  of  llic  \-riivs  used,  i.e., 
by  alteration  in  kV.  "(IJell.  |i):t«l. 
The  alteration  in  contrast  in  radio- 
graphs is  due  to  the  varying  penetra- 
tion of  the  specimen,  and  is  not 
found  in,  for  example,  a  tinie-scale  of 
exposure.  By  alteration  ol  kilo- 
voltage,  combined  with  filtration  if 
necessary,  the  penetration  of  the 
specimen  can  be  altered  to  give  a 
large  exposure  range  (at  low  kilo- 
voltages),  or  a  small  exposure,  range 
(at  high  kilo  voltages),  liy  correct 
choice  of  Mlovoltage,  the  exposure 
range  produced  can  be  made  equal  to 


that  retjuired  to  give  the  full  useful 
density  range.  This  procedure  is 
c[|uivalent  to  chanffc  of  subject 
contrast  in  ordinary  photography. 
When  the  exposure  range  has  l>een 
fixed,  by  fixing  the  Icilovoltage,  the 
light  exposure  time  must  be  chosen 
to  obtain  the  correct  range  of 
densities.  It  should  be  ]iointed  out 
that  a  high  contrast  film  may  be  used 
with  high  kilovoltagc  to  produce  a 
ra<licigraph  practically  identical  with 
another  using  lower  contrast  film  and 
lower  kilovoltage.  Low  contrast 
films  are  usually  of  higher  sjwed  than 
those  of  higher  contrast,  but  if  a 
higher  kilovoltage  can  be  used,  a 
greater  X-ray  output  is  oblaine<l  so 
that  the  final  difference  in  exposure 
time  will  be  small. 

Thickness  Range 

11  full  use  is  to  be  made  of  the 
latitude  and  contrast  of  the  X-ray 
film,  the  range  of  thickness  to  be 
represented  should  be  spread  over  the 
full  useful  density  range  of  the  film. 
For  example,  if  a  piece  of  metal  one 
inch  thick,  with  webs  half-inch  thick, 
is  to  be  radiographed,  the  parts  one 
inch  thick  should  be  represented  by 
the  lowest  useful  density,  and  the 
parts  half-inch  thick  by  the  highest 
useful  density  in  the  final  radiograph. 

In  this  way,  the  optimum  fault 
detection  is  obtained  where  a  range 
of  thickness  has  to  be  covered  in 
one  exposure.  Where  only  a  single 
specimen  tlttckness  is  important,  ait 
in  weld  radiography,  the  optimum 
density  is  somewhere  lietween  Ihe 
above  limits.  Using  an  illuminator  i>l 
brightness  IliO  can<lles  jier  sfjuare 
foot,  and  taking  the  average  of  ten 
observers,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
finest  detail  couki  be  seen  at  a  densit>' 
of  I.R  (including  a  fog  deiLsitv  ul 
0. 151.  the  sensitivity  falling  off  slowly 
(or  higher  densitie.1  and  rather  more 
rapidly  for  lower  densities.  In  this 
case,  the  lowest  kilovoltagc  would  be 
used  at  whieh  the  s]>ecimen  could  be 
penetrated,  and  the  alMve  <lensity 
obtained  in  a  reasonable  lime. 

II  shouki  be  rememlM're<l  thai 
althiingh  the  best  pcis.sible  use  is  ninde 
ol  Ihe  tilm  pri)]!!      ■      ■     ■■ 


mpt  i! 


nade 


great  thickness  range  1 
the  sensitivity  o(  fault  di 
drop  too  much,  and  a  )>enetrameter  or 
some  such  means  of  checking  the 
.sensitivity  sliould  always  be  u^eU. 
This  also  ensures  that  careful  control 
of  the  exposure  conditions  is  not 
invalidated  by  poor  processing. 

Since  very  small  defects  will  not  be 
revealinl  in  the  radiograph  when  using 
a  low  eontrasl  U.-chnii|ue,  smii  .i 
method  is  sometimes  used  lo  dillcr- 
entinte  between  relatively  large  and 
very  small  defects.    In  this  way,  the 


interpretation  of  the  radiogr^ 
be  simplified  in  that  only 
defect'i  of  size  considered  impi 
will  be  seen  in  the  radiograjrii. 
however,  may  be  dajigeroos  ' 
small  cracks  or  slag  inclnsioni 
which  may  develop  into  daai 
flaws  when  the  part  is  cyd 
stres.sed.  and  the  method  b 
recommended. 

Practical  Method* 

A  step  wedge  should  be  maule 
the  material  (Duralumin  was  t 
tor  an  example)  for  which  the  ( 
ure  charts  are  to  be  obtained,  in 
of  about  i^inch  up  to  the  max 
thickness  likely  to  occur  in  pn 

By  using  a  slit  sensitometer, 
as  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  6.  a  m 
exposures  may  be  made  at  dif 
exposure   times.      The   BenMto 
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tonsisis  o<  a  sheet  of  lead  lam 
plyw<Kid  with  a  sht  half  an  inc 
in  the  centre  and  a  small  tmlle 
,1  holder  lor  the  film  cas.sette 
riic  hcilder  is  moved  in  steps  of 

oiH'raled  bv  a  push  button  i 
crmtrol  [Kind,  so  that  the  film  I 
e.iposed  in  strips  through  the  : 
Normally,  this  apparatus  is  i 
obtain  characteristic  curve 
doubling  the  exposure  lor  eaci 
Density  is  then  plotted  agaic 
logarithm  of  the  ex[>osure  ai 
normal  lime-scale  characteristii 

lief.irc, 

.\lleiii.ilivelv,  if  the  metal 
wedfje  !■-  pliucd  over  the  slit 
single  e\('osure.is  made,  the  re 
densities  can,bc,mcasured  and ) 
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inst  thickness  giving  the  usual 
rty-thickness  curve  (Fig.  7).  By 
iink  oB  the  thicknesses  correspond- 

densities.we  can  obtain  the  ranges 
faklcness  covered.  If  nowaseriesof 
osures  at  different  exposure  timet> 
op-scale)  is  made  through  the 
Ige,  we  have  a  crossed  time-scale 
L  step  wedge  giving  all  combina- 
is  of  time  and  thickness  on  a  single 
I  and  the  range  of  thickncsi 
petly  covered  can  be  determined 
m  each  of   the    density-thickness 


< — ife.     -L.  *,!  *^- — 


on  tht  Duralumin  itep  wedge 

rves  so  obtained.  In  addition,  the 
>osures  corresponding  to  any 
ckness  at  a  given  density  can  he 
ained.  These  ^ve  the  necessary 
a  for  the  usual  milliampere-seconds 
thickness  exposure  chajts.  Further 
as  should  be  exposed  at  intervals  of 
kV.  or  20  fcV.  over  the  rai^e  of  kV. 
tly  to  be  used. 

rhese  exposures  can  be  made  ^uite 
ddly  if  a  sensitometei  of  the  type 
icribcd  is  available.  If  it  is  not. 
)  sheets  of  lead  can  be  used  and 
ved  across  the  cassette  by  hand. 
this  case,  care  should  be  taken  to 


keep  the  tube  directly  above  the  step 
being  exposed,  because  of  the  varia- 
tion in  intensity  in  different  parts  of 
the  X-ray  beam. 

Four  sets  of  curvc^  cibtained  in  this 
way  on  the  Duralumin  step-wedge 
are  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

When  it  is  required  to  radioRraph 
a  Duralumin  sijotimen,  the  thickest 
and  thinnest  seclions  m  the  direction 
of  the  beam  in  uhiL'h  detail  is 
required  shoulll  be  measured. 
Suppose,  for  example,  these  are  J 
incli  and  IJ  inches,  deferring  to  the 
set  of  80  kV.  curves,  no  curve  toveis 
the  )  inch  and  Ij  inch  thicknesses. 
The  lfK>  kV.  curves  show  that  the 
range  is  nlmosl  covered  at  one 
minute's  exposure  and  would  be 
satisfactory  it  a  density  of  2.75  were 
allowed.  At  120  k\'.  the  thickness 
range  can  be  covered  and  an  exposure 
time  of  between  half  and  one  minute 
is  required,  say  45  seconds,  gi\'ing  a 
densitv  range  of  approximatciv  0,5 
to  2.4. 

A  penetra meter  placed  near  im- 
portant parts  will  ihow  if  sufficient 
sensitivity  is  obtained.  If  it  is  not, 
the  range  of  thickness  is  too  great  for 
a  single  exposure  without  serious  loss 
in  sensitivity,  and  the  casting  will 
have  to  be  covered  in  two  or  more 
exposures,  each  one  being  exposed  for 
a  different  thickness  range. 

A  measure  of  the  sensitivity  of 
fault  detection  to  be  expected  can  be 
obtained  without  a  penctra  meter 
from  the  density- thickness  curves  in 
the  following  way.  Referring  to  Fig,  7, 
it  can  be  seen  that  in  the  region  of 
thickness  of  one  inch,  a  density 
difference  of  0.5  is  produced  by  a 
thickness  difference  of  0.2.')  inch,  and 
therefore  a  density  difference  ol  (t.02 


(the  sensitivity  criterion)  is  produced 
byathickness  difference  of  0.01  inch. 
This  is  one  per  cent  of  the  metal 
thickness  at  this  point,  and  the 
sensitivity  is  therefore  one  per  cent. 

RefcTt'ocu 
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tbvrv  wjks  puffickiilly  i^xvl  luult  c 
ii  ncit,  lull  i>r  luoir  rnclineriijihs  i 
rn  nunt  Ik  tukcD  umkr  <liflci«il 
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iilipupcr.  ^Imi  dill  it  leacb  ?  Jt  wjiaimportaot 
[1  liiivt  the  n)m.T.-t  eipoBiiic  Iml  hf  stttl  lairi 


wtilgt  sboulJ  Ix  kept  in  every  X-tay  latwtaloty. 

It  "Ki»  iiol  jwpssible  fin  ecoDnmk:  itatoas  to 

huvc  liigtily  IraiuKl  ?pociuUsts  on  work  ol  ttlis 

ttiHi  und  Juy'lo-day  work  they  miglit  oot  make 
tlir  iKst  npctnlnrs,  because  it  vns  rattici  nuja- 
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all  that  Mr.  Knipe  had*said,  and  he  h«id  been 
reasonably  well  eduaited  ;  but  he  did  know 
how  to  tndn  people  to  take  photoKtaphs,  and 
had  done  st).  His  firm  trained  their  own  opera- 
tors on  an<l  within  the  limits  of  their  X-ray 
apparatus,  and  they  produced  photographs 
equal  to  anything  producx-d  in  London.  The 
best  method  was  to  use  a  wedge  whether  it  had 
steps  or  not ;  the  wedge  with  steps  was  prefer- 
able, but  on  those  steps  little  depressions  were 
necessary,  and  then  one  could  tell  at  once  what 
Idnd  of  defects  it  was  possible  to  find. 

The  Chairman  was  afraid  Mr.  KaN-ser  had 
had  a  disappointing  afterniKm.  He  would  not 
call  upon  Mr.  Knipe  to  answer  the  first  jxirt  of 
the  questi«^)n,  which  involved  discussion  on  the 
relative  merits  of  empirical  and  fundamenttd 
methods  of  investigation.  He  would  ask  Mr. 
Knipe  to  reply  only  to  the  question  regarding 
the  depressions  on  the  wedge. 

Mr.  Harpkr  said  that  Mr.  Kayser  did  not 
understand  that  it  would  not  matter  at  all  if 
people  made  unsatisfactory  radiographs  and 
threw  them  away,  but  unfortunately  people 
made  unsatisfactory  radiographs  and  then 
proceeded  to  use  them  for  evidence. 

With  regard  to  the  other  points  which  he 
intended  to  make,  he  understood  the  paper 
quit^  satisfactorily ,  and  what  hiid  troubled  Mr. 
Kayser  was  that  Mr.  Knipe  dealt  entirely  with 
the  angle  of  radiographic  exposiu-c,  which, 
after  all,  was  the  title  of  the  paper.  It  would 
have  been  perhaps  a  little  more  clear  to  Mr. 
Ka>'ser  and  others  who  had  dealt  with  the 
radiography  of  metals  if  some  rather  more 
heavy  emphasis  liad  been  put  on  the  question 
of  sensitivity.  The  curves  which  were  shown, 
for  instance,  of  the  increasing  voltcige  would  be 
rather  inclined  to  lead  to  the  idea  that  it  would 
be  better  if  they  had  a  casting  with  a  large 
range  of  thickness  to  use  a  voltage  up  to  about 
180  kV.  They  would  be  led  to  that  because  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  sen- 
sitivity with  these  high  voltages  would  be  less 
than  with  the  low  voltages,  and  the  correct 
procedure  in  examining  a  casting  having 
sections  up  to,  say,  2iins.  thick  would  be  to  u.sc 
voltages  suitable  to  ranges  of  l^ins.  in  eadi 
half  of  the  range,  and  to  obtain  the  necessary 
sensitivity  in  each  part. 

There  was  one  other  thing  he  wishe<l  to  ask 
and  that  Wiis  whether  Mr.  Knipe  could  give  any 
information  alx»ut  what  he  consi<lered  to  he 
the  density  which  wi>uM  give  the  ln'^t  sen 
Sitivity  in  detect iim  of  faults.  In  the  siouul  or 
third  sUde  there  w<'re  stnnv  interesting  curves 
which  indieateil  that  a  <len.sity  f)l  I  0  was  the 
best  for  sensitivity.  He  had  always  tried  to 
keep  an  open  mind  on  that  ()oint,  beoiusc  the 


varioiis  authorities  seemed  to  differ.  Mr.  Knipe 
mentioned  that  densities  of  '0-5  wcmld  be 
sufficient  at  a  lower  range.  He  did  not  think 
that  wcmld  be  true  because  he  noticed  in  Mr. 
Knipe's  curves  that  at  a  density  of  0-  5  one  was 
at  the  toe  of  the  curve  and  the  contrast  was 
lower  than  in  the  straight  Hne  of  the  character- 
istic curve.  Contrast  and  sensitivity  in  radio- 
graphy were  not  quite  the  same  thing,  and  the 
(icnsity  of  1-0  was  alxiut  right,  but  there  were 
schools  of  thought  which  tended  to  densities 
as  low  as  0  •  7. 

Mr.  Knipe  said  that  he  was  afraid  he  had  not 
<lelivcred  the  paper  very  well  because  he  had 
discussed  these  points.  The  demvity  of  0-5 
which  he  had  mentioned  was  the  minimum  used 
and  certainly  not  the  best.  The  curves  did  show 
that  for  a  fairly  hu-ge  fault  the  best  density  was 
about  1  •  5,  but  for  the  vcr>'  smallest  faults  the 
best  density  dropped  to  about  10.  A  penc- 
trameter  must  be  used,  and  if  the  radiograph 
did  not  show  sufficient  sensitivity,  the  specimen 
must  l)e  radiographed  in  two  stages,  as  Mr. 
Harper  had,  mentioned.  Mr.  Kayser 's  point 
alx)ut  the  step  wedges  having  recesses  of 
different  depths  was  a  good  one,  and  a  wedge  of 
this  type  was  being  used  for  tndning  purposes. 

Mr.  Harper  thought  that  a  wedge  with  ct)n- 
stantly  incre;ising  thickness  was  the  right  one 
if  the  sUmdard  of  radiog^'aphic  sensitivity  was 
Ix^ing  investigated.  He  liad  experiments  in 
hand  at  the  moment,  and  did  not  know  when 
they  would  be  finished,  but  he  was  proposing  to 
use  continuous  wedges  of  the  materials  for 
which  the  sensitivity  was  reqidred,  and  grooves 
were  t)eing  cut  along  them  corresponding  to 
definite  percentages  of  the  thickness.  He 
thought  it  was  better  from  that  point  of  view, 
but  of  course  the  stei)  wwlge  was  better  from 
the  film  exposure  point  of  view.  He  was  going 
to  try  measuring  from  the  end  of  the  wedge 
with  a  densitometer  which  measured  densities 
in  areas  about  1  mm.  diameter. 

Mr.  Knipe  asked  how,  with  varying  thick- 
ness, Mr.  Harper  would  know  at  what  thick- 
ness he  was  measuring  his  density. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  objection  to 
continuous  wedges  was  the  difficulty  of  accur- 
ate ciilibration  at  any  one  i>oint.  One  wsis 
forced  to  mejusure  over  an  area  which  luul  s«>nie 
definite  dimensions,  i\nd  there  was  Sf>me  point 
in  using  a  step  wedge  in  which  densities  were 
uniform  over  the  area  mea^^ured. 

Mr.  Iv.  K-  Smith  .s;ii<l  that  on  the  qm^lion  of 
ojuiniuni  <lensity,  lt«',  together  witli  Dr.  (i.  Iv 
Hell,  had  some  years  ago  ptihlishal  a  paiK*r  in 
the  firitish  Journal  of  JRailiolnj:y  which  dealt 
with  that  point.  He  seemecl  to  rcineniher  that 
with  viewing  screens  of  100  candles  per  sqiuu'e 


foot  brightness,  the  optimum  fifan  da 
about  1  •  2.  If  the  illumination  was  n 
optimum  density  rose.  As  far  as  the  i 
was  concerned,  while  on  the  straiglit  p 
characteristic,  the  contrast  increased 
creasing  density,  and  provided  one  < 
through  it,  the  denser  it  was  made  tl 
Unfortunately,  the  sensitivity  of  the 
with  decreaning  illumination,  and  the 
optimtun  density  which  with  normal 
screens  was  in  the  region  of  1  •  2.  Wl 
graphs  of  greatly  varying  density, 
masking  arrangements  should  exist  f 
ing  the  light  areas  while  the  darker 
were  being  examined. 

Vt.  Spiegler  said  that  there  seem 
some  mystery  about  the  useful  rang 
sity.  It  appeared  to  him  that  it  won 
over  the  whole  range  of  the  straight  p 
characteristic  curve  so  long  as  the  iU 
was  sufficient.  There  would  not  be  anj 
ation  in  the  detection  of  a  contxi 
densities  corresponding  to  the  high  pi 
characteristic  curve  were  being  exam 
sufficient  light,  but  there  was  a  restric 
borne  in  mind.  Dense  portions  az 
parts  should  never  be  examined  at 
time.  Details  could  be  seen  over  a  coi 
range  of  density  so  long  as  the  cjres 
affected  by  light  passing  thxongh 
lighter  portions  of  the  image. 

As  long  as  the  picture  was  compid 
the  differentiation  between  difiTercnt 
would  be  high,  and  the  useful  density 
greater,  but  if  the  picture  was  un 
density  differentiation  would  be  las 
stuue  time,  it  must  be  Ix>me  in  witir 
definition  at  high  densities  is  slightly  t 
at  lower  densities.  This  was  a  phcni 
be  seen  in  any  newspaper  with  a  bad  i 

He  wished  to  sum  up  in  this  wa 
perception  of  details  over  the  wiioh 
density,  i.e.,  over  the  whole  <*»im 
curve,  would  be  found  to  be  equal,  fm 
eye  was  unaffected  by  other  densit 
greater  the  sharpness  the  better  woi 
deasity  differentiation. 

Mr.  Knipe  agreed  with  regard  to 
from  Ught  areas  which  must  always  b 
off.  He  did  not  follow  the  point  i 
definition  being  lUtered  by  working 
densities.  (h>k1  definition  was  obtai 
densities  (»f  at  least  2-5,  witli  no-9c 
allhoii^li  it  might  fall  off  mr>rc  < 
screens  were  nst^i. 

l>r.  Spik(;u:h  Siii«l  that  with  heavy 
there  \va«i  a  considerable  1«J8S  of  rcsolvj 
This  playtnl  an  important  part  it 
practice. 


ASLIB   CONFERENCE 


ASLIB  (Association  of  Special 
Libraries  and  Information  Bureaux) 
will  hold  its  Kiglitecnth  Annual  Con- 
ference, by  kind  permission,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Koyal  Soi'iety,  Burling- 
ton    House,     Piccadilly,     W.I,     vu 


September     I8th    and    19th.     1043. 

Further  particulars  of  the  pro- 
gramme mav  be  obtained  from 
ASLIB. 

The  Report  (d  the  last  COnforciKT, 
Jield    iu    November,    11)42,    i.s    now 


ready  at   ,*Js.   to  members  ; 
uon  -  members.  Commun 

should  bo  addressed  to  the 
S(MTctarv.    Miss    IC.    M.    R. 
ASLIh,  :il.  Miisrum  Street,  1 
W.C.I. 
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SOME    FUNDAMENTALS    IN   THE    PROCESSING 
OF   X-RAY   FILMS 

By  R.  H.  Herz,  Dr.  Phil.  Nat.,  F.Inst.P. 


~1HK  standardise 
ising 


1  of  t 


i  pro- 


fund  amentitl  tu  ubtainiiig  »i)li- 
mm  results.  This  cun  be  ucliieved 
y    suitable    replenishment    of    the 

developer  solution. 
.nminttry      Reproducible      results 

can  thus  be  obtained. 
od  a  guide  for  the  correct  exposure 
jne  t^sed  on  standardized  develop- 
lent  can  be  given.  Some  defects 
ccurring  during  handling  and  pro- 
sssing  o£  X-ray  films  are  described, 
od  special  reference  is  drawn  to 
lose  defects  which  might  confuse  the 
iteipretation  of  the  industrial  radio- 


,     STANDARDISATION    OF 
DEVELOPMENT 

Since  so  many  variable  factors  are 
ivoived  in  the  production  of  radio- 
raphs,  it  is  desirable  to  standardise 
lese  as  far  as  possible.  In  particular 
le  processing  of  radiographs  is  so 
indamental  to  the  whole  technique 
lat  every  efiort  should  be  made  to 
:aiulardise  at  least  these  conditions. 
OTtunately  this  can  bie  easily 
chieved.  By  so  doing,  high  quality 
[  properly  exposed  radiographs  is 
Qsured,  and  when  unsatisfactory 
suits  are  obtained,  the  cause  may  be 
lore  readily  determined.  More- 
ver.  such  standardisation  is  essential 
II  the  establishment  and  satisfactory 
se  of  exposure  charts.  Modem 
Ecximmendations  by  X-ray  film 
aanufacturers  for  methods  of  pro- 
essing  are  based  on  full  investigations 
if  the  factors  involved  in  processing, 
t  is  hoped  that  the  present  paper 
<ill  serve  to  indicate  the  reasons 
lehind  these  recommendations, 

.    Effect  of  Development  Time 
and  Temperature 

The  eSect  of  a  developer  oa  an 
I-ray  emulsion  depends  upon  the 
me  of  development.  This  effect  may 
e  studied  by  developing  equally 
Kpoaed  sensitometric  strips  of  the 
Im  for  increasing  times  under  the 
rocesaing  conditions  to  be  used. 
ig.  1  shows  a  series  of  characteristic 
urves  obtained  in  this  way  for  a 
evetoper  temperature  of  S6°F.  The 
lain  features  of  importance  are  : — 
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intriisl      increases      with     Fig.    2,      Accordingly,   if  a  thermo- 

iig  lime  uji  to  aliDUt  live     statically  coiilrolleil   processing  unit 

development.       after    caimiit  be  used,  or,  it  lor  some  other 

remains  almost  constant     reason  the  development  temperature 

r  the  development  time,     cannot    be    brought    to    the   correct 

value,  then  such  a  time -temperature 

I'hart  should  t>e  used. 

In  summer,  or  under  other  hot 
conditions,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
bring  the  development  temperature 
within  the  range  indicated  by  curve 
A,  Even  a  therraostaticaily  con- 
trolled developing  unit  is  not  likely  to 
aid  in  this  direction,  since  only  rarely 
is  provision  made  for  refrigeration  to 
cool  the  developer.  When  this 
occurs,  105  grams  of  sodium  sulphate 
(cryst.)  should  be  added  to  every  litre 
of  developer  to  prevent  excessive  fog 
formation.  leticulation,  frilling,  or 
>  o  3  u     softening  of  the  gelatin.    As  might  be 

^^  expected,    this   affects   the   develop- 

■"x  ro    Ulna  in     ""*"'■  time.     Curve  B  indicates  the 
iwM  at  VaritLt     temperature       and       corresponding 
*.  8,  10  mFfiuiej)     developing      time      w  hen      sodium 
sulphate  is  added. 

'*'  T.'^.!.'''™^,';^^'?^™^.  *lr    2.    Replenishment 

-  -P-'  '  mes  up"o  abiut        .A"ho"g"   ^   tank   full   of  solution 
after    which    the    "'"  develop  a  large  number  of  films, 
density  increase  is  small.  ^"^^y  "'■"  ^^^^  P-'^^^^  through  it  uses 

(c)  The  chemical  fog  increases  with 

increasing  development  time.  '" 

This  fog,  which  is  independent  of 
the  exposure,  increases  the  overall 
film  density.  It  is  seen  that  the 
optimum  development  conditions 
are  fixed  at  five  minutes'  development 
time  for  a  temperature  of  ii5°l'. 
Under  these  cundition.s  the  maximum 
contrast  is  reached,  and  tlie  further 
slight  increase  in  density  obtained  by 
longer  development  is  oS-set  by  an 
increase  in  chemical  fog. 

Since  the  rate  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses increases  with  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, it  follows  that  optimum  results 
are  obtained  in  a  shorter  time  as  the 
developer  temperature  rises.  Simi- 
larly, optimum  results  are  obtained 
in  a  time  longer  than  the  standard 
time  when  the  temperature  is  below 
6G°F.  Experiments  similar  to  those 
described,  but  using  developer  at 
various  temperatures,  show  the 
relationship  between  development 
time  and  temperature  for  standard 
development.  These  results  are 
shown  graphically  by  the  curve  A  in 
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up  some  of  the  active  chemicals,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  leaves  behind 
•iolublu  bromides  which,  in  time,  will 
noticeably  retard  development.  As 
films  are  taken  out  of  the  developer, 
they  take  up  about  20  ccs.  of  devfl- 
o{)er  solution  per  square  foot  of  X-niy 
film,  and  in  spite  of  careful  draining 
the  level  in  the  tank  gradually  falls. 
It  is  usual  in  many  X-ray  departments 
to  top  up  the  tank  pericKlically  with 
bromide-free  devel()]>er  in  order  to 
replenish  the  developer.  'Jhe  effi- 
ciency of  this  technique  has  been 
investigated  by  developing  equally 
exposed  stepped  density  strips  in 
the  developer  at  various  stages 
of  exhaustion.  Kxliaustion  was 
achieved  by  developing  sheets  of 
flashed  X-ray  films  of  average 
density  ;  at  the  end  of  each  stage,  one 
of  the  stepped  exposure  strips  was 
developed.  J^'ollo\\ing  thih,  the  de- 
veloper was  topped  up  with  bromide 
free  developer  and  a  further  ste})ped 
strip  was  developed  ;  exhaustion  was 
then  continued.  The  densitj  of  a 
given  step  on  the  wedge  was  then 
plotted  against  the  quantity  of  films 
which  had  been  develof>ed  {see  Fig.  3). 
Thus,  at  each  stage,  the  lower  point 
represents  the  density  for  a  given 
exposure  when  the  film  was  developed 
in  partially  exhausted  developer,  and 
the  upper  value  gives  the  density  for 
the  same  ex|>osure  when  the  devel- 
oper had  been  repleni.shed  without 
further  exhaustion.  The  original 
volume  of  developer  was  (ij  litres, 
and  the  tests  were  concluded  when 
276  sheets  (12in.  >  lOin.)  of  Hasheil 
X-ray  film  had  been  developed.  The 
exhaustion-density  relationship  for 
ec^ually  exposed  films  is  shown  for 
various  densities  in   Figure   'A,   from 
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Number  of  I2in.  by  lOin.  Sh««ts  of  X-ray  Film 

Fif.    3.     Exhaustion    Test    of   X-raf    Developer 
replenished    with   Bromide-free   X-ray   Developer 


which  the  falUng-off  in  density  for 
any  step  is  evident. 

If,  however,  the  tank  is  "topped 
up"  at  appropriate  intervals  with  a 
suitable  repleni.sher  solution,  the 
activity  of  the  develoi)er  can  be 
maintained,  for  the  replenisher  is  so 
compounded  that  it  re])laces  the 
chemicals  which  are  u.sed  up  and 
compensates  for  the  restraining 
action  of  the  bromides  lil>erated  from 
the  films.  The  formula;  of  the  devel- 
oper and  replenisher  solutions  in- 
vestigated are  given  below 

The  results  obtained  in  an  experi- 
ment similar  to  that  descril)ed  in  the 
left  column,  but  using  a  replen- 
isher solution  to  top  up  the  develoi)er 
are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  As  seen  from 
the  graph,  only  a  small  lo.ss  of  density 
cK'Ours  during  the  early  life  of  the 
developer,  after  which  the  deveU)per 
maintains  an  etiuihbrium  Iwtween 
exhaustion  and  replenishment  up  to  a 
total  of  rylU  sheets  {I2in.  >.  H)in.) 
of  X-ray  film  developctl.  The  loss  at 
the  l>eginning  of  the  exhaustion 
amounts  to  about  2()*'„  in  tlen.sitv  for 


densities  up  to  2.0.  but  is  ratbt 
for  densities  greater  than  2.U. 
losses  will  vary  for  baths  exha 
with  films  of  greater  or  leas  di 
than  that  used  in  the  tests. 

A  tank  full  of  developer  m 
regarded  as  completely  exha 
and  incapable  of  useful  service 
with  replenisher  ad<led  if  the  vi 
of  developer  has  l>een  com{ 
replaced  by  the  same  volur 
replenisher.  The  amount  of 
which  can  l)e  processed  under* 
ard  conditions  in  a  tank  holding 
gallons   of   solutions    and  peri 
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O  150  3bO 

Numbtr  of  i2in.  by  KNn.  ShMts  of  Xh 

Fif.  4.    Exhaustion  Test  of  X-rof  Deirehp 
bly  repleni^ted 

replenishment  can  easily  be 
la  ted,  knowing  that  one  squai 
of  X-ray  film  takes  up  about  : 
solution,  that  is  to  say,  5U  Si 
per  litre  or  675  sq.  feet  per 
gallon  tank.  Summarizing,  v 
siiv  that  by  the  combined  i 
suitable  X-ray  developer  and  i 
isher.  a  standardisation  of  the 
oping  conditions  is  possible. 
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X-ray  Developer 

Stock  Si>lniii))i 

...      I'^lon  ...  

Sodium  sul|)hit«'.  crys. 

(or  anhydrous) 
1  lydrorjuiiion*' 
Sodium  c.irboiiatr.  (  rv^.     ... 

(or  [inhydrous) 
potassium  bromid*' 

(or  lu",.  s()luti(»n) 
Water  to  make 

l>iNs«t|\e  llir  ilu'iniials  in  the  order  given.       I'se  willioul  dilution. 


Avoirdupois 
11  grains 
11   oz.     220 
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10  ..      i7r» 

•  • 

[\  ..      :»«8 

•  1 
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•  1 
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nnnims 

so  .. 
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Replenisher  for  Formula  D-19b 

Slock  Soliilio)! 

«  •  •  i  .tflV^XA  ■••  •••  ••• 

Sodium  sulphite,  en^'s. 

(or  anhytlrous)     ... 
Ilydnxpiinone 
S(Hlium  carbinate,  crys.     ... 
(or  anhydrous)     ... 
...     Sodium  hydroxide  ... 
...     Water  to  make 

Dissolve  the  t^  he  mica  Is  in  tlie  nrder  given. 


.L'tUfifu/Hii-i 

140  grains 
11   o/.   2:iO 

:i:io 
I2r» 
I7r» 
:i7o 

2t)0 


it 
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ect  Exposure  Time 

ipearance  of  a  lilm  during 
icnt  may  be  a  valuable  guide 
jng  the  correct  exposure. 
•f  advantage  when  the  ex- 
)r  a,  specimen  can  be  only 
Suppose  that  the  correct 

time  for  a  given  specimen 
vn,  and  a  firtit  trial  exposure 
made.  Assuming  experience 
gained  in  judging  densities 
e  processing  proceilure.  the 
.g  time  reiiutred  to  obtain 
id  density  on  the  Aim  may 
This  time  is  then  related 
posure  factor  by  the  graph 

Fig.  5.      The  development 

plotted  on  the  abcissa  scale, 
lultiplying  factor  with  which 
exposure  time  is  to  be  multi- 
3tdel  to  obtain  the  correct 
for  standard  development  is 
n  the  ordinate  .scale.  The 
;urve  represents  the  values 
:reen  and  the  dotted  curve 

salt  screen  exposures.  The 
r   screen    exposures    differs 


reduced  to  a  useful  density  range  if 
the  triai  exposure  is  to  be  used  for 
interpretation.  The  latter  method  is 
preferable,  since  higher  contrast  is 
obtained. 

Sonic  workers  have  suggested  that 
better  results  may  be  obtained  by 
soaking  the  film  in  water  liefore  devef- 
opnient.  Since  thoorcticnl  consiilera^ 
tions  o<  tim  teclinii|ue  are  coui- 
plicattil.  a  practical  inveNtigation  has 
l>een  made.  Comparative  sensito- 
metric  tests  at  various  devek>pmcnt 
times  liiive  been  made  by  placing 
films  of  the  same  batch  and  exposure 
in  water  helore  developing,  and  by 
direct  development  without  pre- 
soaking.  The  results  of  these  tests 
are  ahoun  in  I'^ig.  6,  which  illustrates 
characteristic  curves  of  films  pre- 
soaked  in  water  before  development, 
and  immediately  afteru'ards  devel- 
oped for  2J.  5,  7  and  H)  minutes 
development  time.  The  dotted  curves 
represent  the  result  for  tlie  film 
strips  which  have  been  developi'il 
without  pre-soaking.  whilst  the  full- 
line  curves  show  the  results  obtain.-a 
when  the  film  strips  have  been  pii;- 
soaked  in  water  for  5  minutes.  .\s 
can  be  seen  from  these  curves,  a 
slight  advantage  in  the  higher  den- 
sities only  is  gained  at  2i  minutes' 
<levelopment  lime,  whereas  direct 
development  is  to  lie  preferred  for  the 
optimum  development  time  of  S 
minutes  and  -■itill  longer  devekipment 


graphs.  During  all  these  stages,  many 
details  have  to  be  olwerved  in  order 
to  avoid  blemishes  or  artifacts  in 
radiographs.  Very  often  the  X-ray 
film  or  the  X-ray  unit  is  held  respon- 
sible for  faults  which  are.  in  fact,  due 
lo  incorrect  handling  and  processing 
procedures.  The  possibility  of  faults 
is  inexhaustible  and  in  order  to  be 
brief,  (miy  passing  reference  will  lie 
made  to  those  defects  which,  although 
they  interfere  with  the  radiograph  as 


'   not   likd 


ich.  i' 
interpretation.  Special 
however,  will  be  drawn  to  those  de- 
fects which  might  confuse  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  radiograph. 

In  some  departments  insufficient 
care  is  taken  in  protecting  X-ray 
films  from  X-radialion  when  they 
reach  the  department  and  whilst  they 
are  stored.  Whether  the  film  fogged 
in  this  way  will  be  unserviceable 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  fogging, 
and  thi^  .ipiH^drance  of  sevftal  sheets 


fidenl,  1 


Scrwi  Uiht 

t  from  that  for  direct  X-ray 
i,    owing    to    the    different 

of  the  latent  image  ob- 
der  the  two  circumstances. 
e  a  non-screen  exposure  has 
e  with  ten  seconds  exposure 

that  development  is  appar- 
iplete  in  three  minutes,  the 
>ws  that  for  standard  devel- 
:he  exposure  time  should  be 
ibyO.S.  Thus  the  exposure 

to  be  halved  in  order  to 

radiograph  which  can  be 
I  to  its  optimi 


the  advantages  of  pre-soaking  are 
confined  to  short  development  times, 
and  even  then  they  hardly  compen- 
sate  for   the   trouble   of    the    extra 

II.  DEFECTS  OCCURRING 
DURING  HANDLING  AND 
PROCESSING  OF  X-RAY  FILMS 

Defects  on  fihns  may  arise  at  any 
stage  between  the  arrival  of  films  in 
the  X-ray  department  and  the  lime 
when  they  appear  as  finished  radio- 


t  the   t 


I   film   i 


from  the  developer 
ent  is  apparently  complete 
od  upon  the  operator.  In 
3  the  film  may  be  rinsed  and 
nediately  the  end  stage  is 

Alternatively,  the  film  may 
c  the  standard  development 
this  has  not  already  been 

,    and   .finally    ctaemicaUy 


oi  film  showing  the  same  defect 
usually  leads  to  the  early  detection 
of  the  cause. 

When  loading  film  in  the  cassettes, 
the  lilm  should  be  withdrawn  from 
its  packet  in  its  paper  wrapping,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the 
film  and  the  paper  do  not  rub  against 
one  another.  Otherwise  friction  and 
thus  electrical  discharge  occur,  which 
caus^^  the  so-called  "statics."  It  is  of 
greatest  importance  to  avoid  local 
pressure,  as  may  be  caused,  for  in- 
stance, by  finger  nails,  by  buckling, 
and  by  b«nding  the  film.  A  typical 
example  of  pressure  marks  (Fig.  1) 
occurred  when  a  high  tension  insu- 
lator was  being  examined.  J'he  film 
in  a  light-tight  packet  had  lo  be 
placed  inside  the  cylindrical  insulator, 
and  packing  with  lead  sheet  was 
necessary.  The  resulting  film  showed 
the  image  of  a  figure  "seven"  suitably 
nnderlined.  This  suggests  undoubt- 
edly the  presence  of  a  raised  figure 
seven  on  the  specimen.    Such  strest 


marks  particularly 
film  is  unprotected  by 
Black  pressure  marks  on  the  image 
are  likely  to  be  more  coofusing  as  i,s 
shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  pressure  marks 
might,  in  soibe  cases,  be  taken  for 
fine  cracks.  Preaaure  marks  produced 
before  exposure  usually  show  white 
marks,  whereas  those  made  after  the 
exposm^  appear  dark.  Very  severe 
pressure  marks  before  exposure  will 
appear  as  dark  mark^  surrounded  by 
less  dense  regions  ;  these  are  usually 
associated  with  evidence  ol  the  buck- 
ling in  the  surface  of  the  film. 

hi  loading  the  films  in  the  casseitos 
or  hangers,  fogging  sometimes  occur-, 
due  to  faulty  safelights.  Tliis  delect, 
though  objectionable  for  many 
reasons,  is  not  likely  to  give  the  radi- 
ologist any  trouble  when  the  finished 
film  is  viewed,  provided  that  the 
fogging  is  uniform.  Fig.  9,  however, 
which  is  a  radiograph  of  an  alumin- 
ium alloy  casting,  shows  darfeer  areas, 
which  may  be  t«ken  for  suspected 
faulty  parts  in  the  specimen,  but 
actually  they  have  been  caused  by 
inspecting  the  film  too  near  a  safe- 
light  lamp  whilst  being  developed. 
The  slit  of  tJie  lamp  where  the  safe- 
light  filter  had  to  be  inserted  had  not 
been  properly  closed,  and  thus  white 
light  escaped  through  the  slit.  The 
e&ciency  of  safetight  lamps  should  be 
checked  periodically  by  deliberate 
exp&sure  of  a  piece  oE  film,  part  ol 
which  is  protected  by  black  paper,  (or 
two  minutes  at  a  working  distance  ol 
three  feet  from  the  safelight. 

A  common  processing  defect  is  due 
to  splashes  o(  w.iter,  developer,  or 
finer  on  Ihefilm  prior  to  development. 


if   fine    porosity,    as    illustrated    in 
figure  11. 

ft  the  film  ia  suspended  in  a  stil! 


lompensate 
or  too  high  a 
Developmeu 
agitation  may  also  restj 
appearance  ol  so-called ' ' 
which  occur  particularly 
graphs  containing  adjacei 
very  high  and  low  density, 
of  that  kind  is  shown  in 
As  the  image  develops 
bromide  is  Uberated,  ^"^ 
lemuved  by  agitation,  fl< 
face  of  the  flfra,  locally  , 
development  below  tin 
blackened  area.  The  rew( 
can  also  happen  in  norma] 
parts  of  the  film  made 
unexposed  area.  The 
bromide  formed  in  the  I 
maily  exposed  will  increase 
ity  of  the  used  developer, 
to  sink  and  make  room  for  i 
and  more  active  deveb 
,ibove,  Thisinfli 
brings  about  a  relaiiv 
teducUon  of  the  : 
bromide,  and  causes  a  daH 
form  below  the  light  area, 
in  Figure  14,  which  repress 
which  hda  been  artificially  j 
When  the  films  are  first  1 


tank  of  developer  and  left  undi.s- 
tutbed  tliroughout  the  whole  of  the 
development  period  (which  is  uu' 
fortunately  a  frequent  occurrence  in 
some  darkrooms),  the  resulting  radio- 
graph may  show  streaks  due  tn 
uneven  development,  as  shown  in 
Figure  12.  which  might  in  some  cases 
confuse  the  interpretation  of  the 
radiograph.  Uneven  development  of 
this  type  is  more  likely  to  be  revealed 
when   the  development   time   is   re- 
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tibould  lie  vigoroiiKly  iLf^laleil 
id  down  and  sideuitys  for  sl  few 
da.  without  takiiiK  tlie  film  oul 
»  developer  solutiun.  This  brief 
Uon  should  be  repented  at 
lala  of  one  minute  until  devclop- 

i>  completed.  If  sucli  freijiient 
tioa  ie  impracticable,  a  median- 
■liiraT  or  a  suitable  type  of 
Mionpump  (made,  for  instance, 
unless  steel,  uroui,' 
I,  which  are  not  ctiemically 
ked  by  tlie  iIeveio|ier)  .sliould  be 
to  ketq)  the  developer  in  motion, 
re  should  be  taken  that  the  tem- 
ure  diHerentes  between  the  var- 
batliH  are  not  too  great.  If  the 
erature  ofthedeveloiieris  much 
e   70"F,.    the   emulsion   on   the 

may  become  so  swollen  ami 
:r  that  it  is  easily  damaged,  or  it 
wrinkle  up  into  a  tine  nel-uork 
aes  called  "reticulation."  Al- 
{h   this   fault    usually   will    not 


fil.  r<.    flam  Mark!  MtMtRtgiBn 
of  Vtrf  Loo  DtmHy 

fere  with  the  diagnosis  of 
igraph.  it  has  been  shown 
re   15   for  those   t 

is  not  known, 
tfects  wfiich  occur  through  in- 
dent lixing  will  mostly*  l>e  recog- 
I  as  such.  Drying  mark^^.  how- 
are  somtimes  very  troublesome. 
ng  has  an  important  bearing  on 
laality  of  the  finished  radiograph. 
ng  marks  may  occur  in  a  re^on 
1  important  pait  of  the  image  of 
5>ecimen,  and  then  may  lie  niis- 
D  for  flaws  in  the  speiinitn. 
ng  marks  of  that  type  which  are 
ra  in  Figure  Itl  can  easily  Ih; 
pilaed  as  such  if  both  sides  of  the 
*ie  inspected  by  reflected  light. 
ng  marks  can  be  avoided  by 
;mi  drying  of  the  whole  area  ol 
film  in  a  dust-free  atmosphere. 
iy  wiping  the  emulsion  surfaces 
ft  damp,  viscose  .s)K)nge,  bi-fore 
ig  may  be  recommended  in 
ptional  cases. 

I  a  general  rule,  for  diagnosing 
,y  film  procesising  or  handling 
a,  inspection  of  the  film  Jxith  by 
Bted  and  by  transmitted  light  is 
lunendcd.  This  inspection  by 
Etcd  light  will  indicate  whether 
fault  is  only  visible  on  one 
luon  side  or  on  both.  11  the  lilm 
rti  an»ear  on  both  aides  it  should 


nlenitit  tu  Uw  l.uiulaD  u 


II  poiUcuLdrly     k«p  (be  uclivHy  ij(  a  ikvcluper  oil 
,    Wbm  taauUlDg     Lly  uiiulant  U  devduper  ul  tlw  u 
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were  aildnl  without  bromide,  provided  tliat  one 
diflcarded  a  calculated  umouiil  of  develoi)er 
before  each  replenishment. 

Dr.  Chaston  suid  that  some  people  hiid  re- 
commended the  use  of  potassium  iodide  to 
reduce  chemical  fog.  liiid  Dr.  Herz  any  inform- 
ation on  this  point  ? 

Dr.  Hekz  suid  he  liad  not  found  any  ad  van 
tage  in  this  in  some  i-x{K.Timents  he  hail  made. 
In  Canadian  and  American  literature  alxiut 
processing  of  films  ex{)osed  to  ^aumia  rays  it 
was  mentioned  that  alxtut  'H)  milliKranis  (kt 
litre  potiutsium  iodide  wouUl  iniprttve  the  cvu 
trast.  He  htul  useil  it,  but  could  not  find  any 
improvemeut,  but,  instead,  a  decrease  in  the 
speed  of  the  film.   He  had  duublt*<l  the  amount, 


ami  the  renull  wu»  even  wurite.  Other  people 
had  told  him  it  wiut  rather  a  complicated 
metluKl,  whidi  might  be  used  under  certain 
circumstances  with  other  developer  formuUe  to 
advantage,  but  he  hud  used  it  with  ordinary 
X-ray  developer. 

The  Chairman  suid  that  theoretically  one 
woulii  not  expect  any  greiit  advantage,  because 
the  first  lilm  would  remove  the  iodide  by 
replacement  ol  bromi<le.  He  a>uld  not  imagine 
iodide  being  present  in  any  partially  used 
ileveloper. 

Mr.  Fry  asked  whether  Dr.  Ilerz  could  give 
any  more  information  on  the  effect  of  agitati<in 
developer. 

Dr.  Hkkz  replied  that  he  usiuUly  moved  the 


film  at  least  every  minute,  tiut  experimntil 
Itecn  made  with  pumping  devices  to  dnitC 
the  developer,  and  uLso  with  mechanical  stinoi 
in  the  developer  tanlc,  and  theve  had  been  kai 
succesAful.  He  luid  heard  of  one  factor)-  nam , 
pump  to  circulate  the   developer,  and  gbotj 
results  had  been  obtained.   The  pump  chaabo 
was  either  wrought  iron  ur  nickel,  and  it  didvt 
affect  the  ileveloper.    He  cnuld  recummmd  cir- 
culation of  the  develofier  by  a  suitable  pinn|) 

The  Chairman  proposed  u  hearty  v*At  d 
thanks  to  the  contributors  of  the  papery  urf 
also  to  the  two  Honorary  Secretaries  who  hid 
arranged  the  meeting  'l*he  vote  of  thanks  vs 
carried  by  applause. 


NATURE     AND     CAMERA 


The  latest  of  the  Focal  Press  series 
of  books  on  photography  is  unique 
and  fills  a  long-felt  want.  Many 
articles  upon  nature  photography 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
various  journals  and  magazines,  but 
we  have  here  collected  into  one 
volume,  "Nature  and  Camera,"  a 
wealth  of  information  on  what  is 
perhaps  the  widest  and  most  interest- 
ing field  of  photographic  art. 

Robert  Stevenson  wrote  "The 
world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things 
I  am  sure  we  all  should  be  as  happy 
as  kings."  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  realm  of  nature,  for  as  the  author 
has  shown,  there  is  something  for  the 
camera  throughout  the  whole  year. 
The  book  runs  to  262  pages,  is  at- 
tractively produced,  and  the  157 
photographic  rej^roductions  are  ex- 
cellent. It  is  undoubtedly  difficult 
in  the  layout  to  put  page  numbers  to 
each  illustrated  page,  but  the  reader 
will  find  no  trouble  in  following  the 
letterpress  references.  It  is  an  ad- 
vantage not  to  have  titles  under  each 
photograph,  as  much  more  detail  can 
be  given  in  the  captions  referring  to 
the  subjects.  The  Focal  Press  is  to 
be  complimented  upon  its  departure 
from  the  usual  method  of  illustration. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  anyone  more 
qualified  by  his  work  than  Oliver  G. 
l*ike  to  write  such  a  book.  >lis  ver- 
satility is  truly  amazing,  the  result 
of  a  wide  experience  covering  half  a 
century,  and  the  volume  is  written 
in  a  delightfully  chatty  .style,  giving 
the  would-be  nature  ph(itographer, 
as  well  as  the  experienced  worker, 
many  hints  as  to  how  to  proceed  with 
a  diversity  of  subjects.  He  does  well 
to  stress  the  idea  of  a  definite  aim-- 
making  photographs  tell  a  story  is  so 


often  lost  sight  of.  Such  a  series  is 
invaluable  for  teaching  purposes,  and 
often  stimulates  pupils  to  make 
observations  for  themselves.  There 
should  be  no  need  for  the  question 
sometimes  asked,  "Why  was  this 
photograph  taken  ?  "  Every  picture 
in  this  book  has  a  story  to  tell  ;  it 
was  taken  with  a  definite  object  in 
view. 

The  author  has  given  us  all  his 
"ti])s,"  and  the  little  sketches  drawn 
in  humorous  vein  add  to  the  value 
of  the  points  he  specially  wishes  to 
emphasize.  One  thing  which  stands 
otit  in  his  methods  is  his  perfect 
understanding  of  animal  behaviour, 
a  subject  which  is  demanding  in- 
crea.sing  attention  and  which  depends 
so  much  upon  field  work  and  first- 
hand observation  as  contrasted  with 
laboratory  methods.  Some  folk  have 
so-called  "green  fingers"  ;  they  seem 
to  be  able  to  make  plants  grow  where 
others  fail.  This  could  be  well  applied 
to  Mr.  Pike,  who  seems  able  to  get  his 
animal  folk  to  respond  to  his  wishes. 
What  a  delightful  feeling  it  is  to  go 
home  after  a  day  in  the  wilds  taking 
one's  exposed  plates  or  lilms,  and  to 
be  able  to  say  that  one  has  done  no 
harm  to  man  or  beast. 

Mr.  Pike  has  made  a  splentliil 
selection  of  the  work  of  other 
nature  photographers  ;  he  could  un- 
doubtedly have  supplied  from  his 
vast  store  of  photographs  enough 
material  to  have  made  the  book  a 
"one-man  show."  f^lLs  inclusion  of  the 
work  of  others  in  specialised  fields  of 
photograjjhy   makes   the   volume   all 

•  • '.Nature     and     Camera."  By     Oliver 

G.    Tike,   F.R.P.S.,   F.Z.S.  lA»nd«.n    and 

New   York  :     The    Focid  I'ress.      Price 
las.  Gd. 


the  more  attractive  and  valuable, 
especially  as  in  his  own  photographs 
and  those  mentioned  such  full  details 
are  given  of  conditions,  environoifnt, 
camera,  exposure,  etc..  These  helpful 
particulars  form  a  strong  feature  of 
the  book. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  single  ont 
names,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
selection  is  excellent,  and  the  exam- 
ples given  are  the  work  of  ma-sters  in 
their  own  particular  field.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  farmyard  and  rabbit 
hutch  to  Tanganyika,  the  swamps  oi 
(  hobe.  and  the  Antarctic.  The  in- 
clusion of  the  fascinating  photo- 
graphs as  seen  on  pages  177  to  184 
is  uni(iue,  as  are  many  others.  The 
liberal  quotations  from  the  experi- 
ences of  other  specialist  photo- 
graphers, added  to  those  of  the 
author,  make  very  interesting  reading 
and  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the 
photographs. 

The  inclusion  of  carefully  compiled 
data  such  as  various  families  of  birds, 
speeds  at  which  animals  move,  round 
the  year  with  nature  notes,  together 
with  a  glossary  couched  in  terms 
understandable  by  the  merest  tyro, 
complete  a  book  which  should  appeal 
to  a  very  wide  circle  of  nature  lovem, 
as  well  as  lho.se  who  follow  tlie  fascin- 
ating pursuit  of  nature  photography. 
The  I'ocal  Press  has  indeed  produced 
another  very  distinct  addition  to  the 
growing  list  of  works  dealing  with 
many  sides  of  photographic  art,  and 
at  a  i)rice  which  seems  quite  modest 
when  one  considers  the  immense 
amount  of  time,  patience  and  skill 
which  has  been  involved  by  the 
author  and  his  fellow  nature  photo- 
graphcTs  from  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

Hknrv  J.  Howard. 
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E  WE  BECOMING  TOO  SIMPLE 
IN  OUR  COMPOSITION? 

By  G.  Scott  Bushe.  A.R.P.S. 

lowing  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Pictorial  (iroup 

e  Royal  Photographic  Society,  held  on  March  5th,  at   16, 

*'s  Gate,  S.\V.7,  an  interesting  discussion  on  Composition 

pened  by  Mr.  G.  Scott  Bushe,  A.R.P.S. 

i  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.   J.  Dudley  Johnston,   Hon. 

'.S. 


as  only  through  the  report  in 
editorial  columns  of  The  Ama- 
-  Photographer  that  1  became 
that  the  Group  had  had  a  dis- 
i  on  the  present  trend  of  Pictor- 
•tography.  So  that  1  am  not  sure 
choice  of  subject  for  this  dis- 
i — namely,  whether  we  are 
g  to  become  too  simple  in  our 
sitions — was  a  iiappy  one. 
perhaps,  it  did  not  strike  a  note 
undancy  for  those  who  were 
t  at  that  meeting ;  causing  them 

that  a  further  .discussion  can 
;  a  repetition- -a  re-hash — of  ail 
id  been  said,  and  that  can  be  said 
these  lines. 

ever,  1  take  heart  when  I 
ber  that  Mr.  Dudley  Johnston 
ed  my  proposal  with  readiness 
ight  almost  say  with  alacrity. 
•med  to  jump  at  it,  in  spite  of 
L't  tliat,  in  the  report  I  have 
d  to,  he  is  stated  to  have 
sed  a  wish  that  a  five-year 
jrium  might  be  pronounced 
discussions  on  the  "art"  side 
jtography.  He  claimed  that 
hing  worth  saying  on  that  side 
lid  by  G.  13.  Shaw,  thirty- 
ars  ago.  And  on  reading  that  I 
with  all  the  breath   knocked 

me,  so  to  speak.     For  I  was 

at  the  thought  that  1  should 
o  come  before  you  to-day  with 
re-knowledge  that  either  what 
had  already  been  said—  or  that 

said  was  not  worth  the  saying. 
-live  years  ago  1  hatl  just  laid 
B  whole  of  my  precious  savings 
'cral  years-  — it  amounted,  I 
ber,  to  $17.50"  on  a  Hox 
Eye  camera  by  ICastnian 
:  Co.,  of  Roche.ster,  N.^'.,  anil 
/-light"  developing  outht,  con- 

of  a  box,  apron  and  tank,  a 
r-plate  printing  frame,  and 
mall  celluloid  dishes,  and  a 
amount  of  film  and  paper.  1 
ded  in  all  my  blissful  ignorance 
ce  photographs,  quite  unaware 
t  that  very  time  was  being  said 
t  there  is  to  say  about  the  art 
:  Photography.  Even  if  J  had 
.  of  it,  I  should  not,  I  am  certain, 


have  turned  a  hair,  nor  have  been  in 
disagreement  in  any  way  witli  what 
was  being  said  For  I  am  sure  that 
1  should  not  have  believed  that  there 
was,  would  be,  or  ever  could  be,  an 
"art"  side  to  photography.  1  am 
sure  that  1  should,  if  1  can  recall  my 
feelings  and  beliefs  oi  so  long  ago, 
have  held  categorically  that  art  was 
art,  and  photography  was  phcito- 
graphy,  but  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  each  other.  Hut  if  it  had 
been  possible  that  I  could  have 
known  or  dreamt  that  all  worth  say- 
ing was  being  said,  I  might  have 
wished  1  had  not  .s<iuandered  my 
seventeen  dollars  and  a  half.  .\nd 
that,  as  you  all  probably  know,  is  the 
worst  of  feelings  in  this  mortal  life-- 
wanting  your  money  back  ! 

But-  the  gotls  be  praised  !  1  tlid 
not  know.  .And  1  proceeded  to  get 
ileeper  and  deeper  into  the  bottom- 
less pit  (jf  Photography. 

.\s  a  matter  of  passing  interest,  and 
since  these  meetings  are  informal,  the 
tjuarter-plate  Bull's- Fye  held  together 
for  about  twenty-live  years,  and 
hnally  gave  up  its  life,  as  a  piece  of 
photographic  etiuipment,  only  when 
a  girl  c(msin  of  my  wife's  borrowed  it 
to  take  with  her  on  a  holiilay  trip  and 
dropped  it  on  the  unsympathetic 
surface  of  a  macadamised  ruatl. 
Even  a  new  camera  does  not  respond 
favourably  to  sucli  treatment  and 
what  can  one  expect  of  a  twenty-hve 
year  oltl  }  Its  soul  still  lives  un,  for 
1  extracted  the  lens  from  thw  wreck- 
age and  it  was  used  successlully  very 
recently  in  demonstrating  the  per- 
formance ol  a  single  uncorrected 
objective  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
modern  anastigniiit.  My  wife,  who. 
as  my  liaiic^e,  kept  and  used  my 
i^ull's-ICye  during  the  four  years  or 
so  that  1  was  away  during  the  last 
little  dust-up  in  Europe,  still  thinks 
that  it  took  the  best  pictures  that 
either  she  or  1  have  ever  taken  (or 
will  take,  perhaps,  aiul  she  remains 
quite  cold  towards  my  present  collec- 
tion of  eight  or  nine  cameras,  twenty- 
seven  lenses,  two  enlargers  and  all  the 
attendant  paraphernalia.    Among  all 


this  assembly  1  have  still  kept, 
magpie-like,  the  "daylight"  develop- 
ing tank  and  box  and  the  two  small 
dishes  !  ! 

Hut  1  am  wandering  away  from  the 
subject  about  which  all  was  said 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Eel  us  be 
thankful,  fellow  members  of  the 
Pictorial  (irouj),  that  in  any  case,  it 
is  not  so  much  tt'hat  is  said  as  the  way 
in  it'hiih  it  is  said  that  will  always 
make  it  worth  the  re-saying.  And  let 
us  be  thanklul  also  that,  in  the  .same 
way,  although  everything  worth 
picturising  may  1  coin  a  wortl  .•* 
has  possibly  been  })icturised  l(mg  ago. 
we  have  indeed  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  to  draw  from  ;  for  there  will 
always  be  another  and  (who  knows  ?) 
a  newer  and  better  way  of  presenting 
it.  Here  also  it  is  not  what  we  make 
a  picture  of ;  but  how  we  make  a 
picture  that  can  be  inten.sely  in- 
teresting. 

And  how  are  we  tending  to  treat 
our  compositions  ?  I  submit  to  you 
the  amazing  suggestion  that  perhaps 
we  are  tending  towards  l)eing  too 
simple.  1  said  that  this  is  an  amazing 
suggestion,  becau.se  all  my  conscious 
life —  I  mean  since  1  have  been  con- 
scious that  there  might  be  an  "art" 
side  to  photography-  1  have  main- 
tained, and  I  still  maintain,  in  spite 
of  the  apparent  contradicticm,  that 
our  art  can  never  become  too  simple 
nor  even  simple  enough.  And  now  to 
get  myself  out  of  that  tangle,  it  1  can  ! 

1  think  that  the  perfect  compijsi- 
tion  and  I  am.  for  tlie  purpose  of  tin- 
argument,  being  platonic  enough  to 
assume  the  existence  of  the  perfect 
composition  should  be  such  an 
integral  whole  that  the  removal  or 
elimination  of  any  part  would  result 
in  a  lo.ss.  That  may  sound  like  a  good 
Hat  platitude,  but,  with  your  pardon. 
1  state  it,  as  being  necessary  to  the* 
development  of  my  thought.  In  that 
sen.se,  1  feel  that  a  composition 
should  be  reduced  to  its  barest  sim- 
plicity- let  us  crystallise  our  thoughts 
about  a  co!n])osition  lor  the  moment 
into  th<*  balancing  of  tonal  masses 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  formal 
lines.  Eet  this  balancing  and  arrange- 
ment be  of  the  simplest,  but  within 
this  integral  simplicity,  conforming 
to  It  and  enhan(  ing  it,  let  us  not  * 
descend  to  mere  emptine.ss,  mere 
poverty  and  bleakness.  1  feel  that  we 
are  lending  on  the  whole  to  avoid 
diliiiulties  rather  than  overcome 
them  :  to  produce  single-figure  com- 
positions and  all-too-easy  concentra- 
tion of  interest  on  a  detail  shown, 
close-up,  as  it  were,  becau.se  such  com- 
positions are  easier  than  many  figure 
pictures  and  many-plane  perspectives, 

1  have  l)een  reading  recently  a 
biography  of  Eeonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
as  1  was  reading  1  realised  the  im- 
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nieiisity,  the  bread! li,   the  spacious-  graphy,  1  saw  again  that  we  are  the  been,  for  instance,  the  uerioc 

ness  of  those  days  of  the  ^uattro-  inheritors  of  a  kingdom  of  precious  soft-focus  work  was  the  &ahkx 

ceuto.    I  am  sure  that  I^onardo  liad  traditim  ,  but  tliat  we  must  not  be  Hromoil  and  control  processi 

the   quahty    of   mind    which    would  afraid  to  develop  that  tradition  -if  the  field,  but  more  recently  tJ 

have  delighted  in  the  mathematics  of  necessary  to  break  with  it—  if  we  are  dency    had    been    towards   8 

the  lens,   the  physical  properties  of  to  l)e  worthy  of  it.    We  can  beat  the  photography  and  the  glorifica 

gelatins,  gums,   pigments  and  oils ;  threshold   of   a   new    departure    for  close-up    detail    on    a    large 

in  the  various  complexities  of  colour  new    ailventures     in    pictorialism   if  engendered  possibly  by  the  mi 

and  its  rendering-   in  fact,  he  would  we  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  keep-  camera.  This  was  a  form  of  sim 

have  ])lunged  himself  deep  into  all  ing   on   doing   the   tasy   things,    the  tion,  but  it  was  a  phase  that 

the    attractions    of    pliotography  mistake     of     being     simple    merely  pass,  as  the  others  had  passi 

and   still   would    have    been   able   to  l)ecausc  it  is  easy.  time,    pictorial    photography 

apply   them    to   great    ami    masterly  Therefore  I   am  putting  in  a  plea  return  to  the  main  stream  of « 

compositions.  for  less  simj)licity  in  our  compositions  again  devote  its  genius  to  tl 

Leonardo,     according     to     Vasari.  with  a   hope  that    I    nuiy  have  sue-  trayal   of   "big"   subjects,    bu 

"lingereil  four  years  over  his  portrait  ceeded    in    awakening   in    you,    as    1  greater  technical  perfection,  ii 

of  the  iMona  J.i.sa,   and   then  left   it  talked,  some  note  of  feeling  attuned  the   photographic    process   W5 

unfinished."     His  activities  over  the  to  my  own  ;  and  perhaps  also  aroused  perly  exploited.    People  were 

great  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  your  determination  to  revive  some  tired  of  views  of  keyholes  ai 

Sforza    were    spread    over    sixteen  old  thought  worthy  of  presentation,  bages   and    similar   subjects 

years,  and  it  never  got  past  the  clay  even  at  the  expenditure  of  consider-  main  objective  for  a  picture.  '. 

stage.   But  it  was  his  great  picture  of  able  artistic  labour  and  trouble,  from  glad    to   note    that    more   lax 

the   Battle   of   Anghiari   that   came  some  almost  forgotten  comer  of  your  work  was  being  done,  as  thif 

most  forcibly  to  my  mind  in  thinking  minds  where  it  has  lain  buried  for  period  in  recent  years,  had  tei 

about  this   matter   of  simplicity   in  want  of  the  will  to  give  it  expression,  disappear  from  the  exhibition 

composition — rather    should    1    say.  The  Chairman  congratulated  Mr.  same  applied  to  architectural 

what  was  to  have  been  Leonardo's  Scott  Bushe  on  a  scholarly  presenta-  This  was  all  to  the  good,  parti 

great  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Anghi-  tion  of  his  facts.    He  agreed  that  the  as  the  tendency  was  to  preses 

ari;  for  it,  also,  was  never  finished,  tendency  had  been  to  simplify  com-  subjects  in  a  more  simplified  i 

Difficulties  were  tackled  with  respect  position,  possibly  more  in  the  sense  than  was  the  case  when  the 

to  the  ways  of  preparing  the  colours  of   concentration    than    actual    sim-  dealt  with  in  the  past, 

and  media  fof  the  fresco  painting  ;  plification.   Whether  it  was  inherited         Mr.  Mortimer's  attitude,  al 

but  the  studies  for  it  and  the  car-  from  the  tradition  of  painting  or  not  appreciative  of  every  phase  of 

toons  of  it  remain  for  us  to  marvel  at,  he  could  not  say,  but  although  the  graphy  as  it  arose,  continuec 

especially  when  we  consider  them  in  modem  mind  had  become  more  com-  that  of  the  "old  stager"   w] 

the  light  of  his  own  words,  in  his  plex,  and  our  outlook  on  life  more  worked  hard  in  the  past  wit) 

treatise   on   painting,    on    "How   to  complicated,   it  seemed   that  in  art  camera  to  learn  his  photograp 

represent  a  battle"  :  "Show  first,"  he  there  had  been  a  tendency  to  return  produce  pictures  as  the  result  • 

wrote,  "the  smoke  of  artillery  min-  to   simpler  schemes   and    a   simpler  fully  thought-out  ideas.  Inth< 

gled  with  the  dust  in  the  air  stirred  concentration  of  subject.  days  one  learned  more  about 

up  by  the  movement  of  the  horses  Mr.    Mortimkr    said    there    were  graphy  and  picture-making  b; 

and  the  combatants.     Then  he  con-  some  points  arising  from  Mr.   Scott  means  than  seemed  possible 

siders  the  visibility  of  the  combatants  Bushes    remarks    that    called     for  amateur  of  to-day,  equipped 

as  seen  through  the  haze  thus  created,  comment.   One  was  the  reference  to  a  modern  small  camera.   The  ea 

the  air  also  being  full  of  arrows  and  lecture  given  thirty-five  yesrs  ago  by  which  one  could  exj>ose  a  grea 

trains  of  smoke,  following  the  course  Mr.  Cieorge  Bernard  Shaw,  who  was  ber  of  films  in  a  short  time  in  a: 

of  the  balls  shot  from  the  guns.     In  alleged  to  have  saitl  all  there  was  to  miniature  camera  had  a  fasc 

his  notes  concerning  the  composition,  say  al)out  pictorial  photography,  but  all  its  own,  but  one  lost  man 

he  emphasised  the  passion  of  combat,  Mr.  Scott  Bushe  had  made  it  clear  things  in  dohig  so.    He  was  de 

the  agony  of  death,  the  awfulness  of  that  although  Mr.  Shaw's  remarks  on  to  have  heard  Mr.  Scott  Bus! 

the  mutilation  and   the  destructicm  that      occasion      were      admittedly  marks,  and  thoroughly  agree 

of  what  is  fair  in  hfe  and   nature,  brilliant  and  valuable,  they  had  not  the  points  of  view  he  had  ex 

His   effects   are   to   be   cumulative;  affected  his  own  point  of  views  on  so  well. 

the   faces  of  tlie  combatants  dehn-  the  subject.  This  was  .something  that         Mr.  Jamks  said  it  seemed 

eated  relentles.sly  ;    the  concentrated  shciuld   be  borne  in  mind   by  every  that  possibly  they  were  confus 

fury  of  the  conquerors  intent  only  to  enthusiast  in  photography  ;      never  simplicity   of   the   subject   w: 

slay;       the   conquered    pallid,    with,  mind   what   the   other  man  said    or  simplicity  of  the  compositio 

brows    knit,    "the    skin    above    the  what    his    interests    in    the    subject  thought  Mr.  Scott  Bushe  was 

brows  filled,"   he  says"   "with  lines  were- -always  go  ahead  and  use  one's  on  simplicity  of  composition,  b 

of  pain"-    1  cannot  read  it  all.    Jiut  own    ideas,    ideals    and    methods    if  had  been  discussing  simplicit] 

note  the  wealth  of  detail,  the  richness  originality  was  to  be  developed  and  subject,  and  undoubtedly  th< 

of  thought  and  feeling  for  action  and  success  achieved.  been  a  greater  tendency  towai 

for    hfe    all    these    he    incorporated  Mr.  Mortimkr  was  inclined  to  think  phfication    of    the    .subject 

into  his  .studies.  But  his  composition,  that  the  complexity  of  modern  liie  When   it   came   to   simplified 

as      whole,      remains      simple      and  had    not    particularly    affected    the  composition  he  doubted  whet 

complete.  jirotlucts  of  pictorial  art,   which,  on  could  get  iH'yond  simple  comj 

I  have  gone  to  .some  length  to  make  the  contrary,  had  tended  to  become  and  succeed.  It  was  the  simph 

my  point,  and  to  say  that  as  I  turned  more  simple  hi  character.    Since  the  of  composition,  getting  down 

es.sentials.  which  would  tell  tl 

il  in  the  wav  one  wished  to    te! 


over  the  pages  of  an  excellent  pub-     period   of   Mr.    Shaw's   lecture,    pic- 
lication  -the  second  in  the  "Cla.ssics     torial      photography      had      passed 

I  a  number  of  phase.s,  each  in 

professing  finality.  There  had     than  it  need  be  they  would  Ic 


of   l*hotography"    series,    edited    by    through  a  number  of  phases,  each  in     the  composition  were  more  el 
Kraszna-Krauz,       Victorian      Photo-    its  turn  professing  finality.  There  had 
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^Dwer  as  artists.  Whether  theyjagreed 
b'sat  photographers  were  artists  or 
^Dt,  there  must  be  some  artistry  in 
•^otography,  otherwise  there  would 
-^)t  be  a  pictorial  group.  When  two 
^^eople — one  who  knew  something 
.J)Out  photography  and  one  who  di(i 
fc.ot — took  the  same  subject,  the 
^Tactical  worker  would  achieve  some- 
-^Ung  better. 

When  one  came  to  Michael  Angelo 
^nd    the    other    old     masters,   who 
axhieved  great  pictures,  he  did  not 
iHiink  they  got  beyond  simple  com- 
^^osition.     The  mere  fact  that  they 
tiad  huge  canvasses  and  the  leilings 
and  walls  of  buildings   on  which  to 
t>ut    their    paintings,     did     not    in- 
fluence    their     comi)osition,     which 
anust    always    have    remained    sim- 
"ple.    The  story  must  be  told  in  the 
l>est  and  most  effective  manner.     In 
literature,  all  the   best  authors  had 
been   the  sim])le  narrators,   and   the 
same  applied  to  picture  making. 

Personally,  he  had  a  leaning  towards 
simplicity  of  subject  as  well  as  of 
composition,  because  he  thought 
photography  favoured  it,  but  even 
then  he  did  not  restrict  himself  in 
any  way.  If  he  were  attracted  by  it 
and  thought  himself  able  to  deal  with 
a  broad  and  extensive  landscape,  he 
would  tr\'  to  do  so,  but  he  did  not 
think  he  would  succeed  because  he 
did  not  see  that  particular  type  of 
beauty  ;  he  did  find  beauty  in  small 
things.  But  with  any  subject,  the  only 
effective  composition  was  the  sim- 
plest which  one  could  evolve. 


Mr.  Scott  Bushe  said  that  all  the 
time  he  was  thinking  round  this  sub- 
ject he  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  skating  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  subject  matter  rather  than  com- 
position. He  quite  agreed  with  Mr. 
James  ;  in  reality,  no  matter  how 
grand  or  complicated  the  subject, 
the  composition  should  be  kept 
simple. 

Mr.  Grattan  asked  if  Mr.  Scott 
Bushe  was  missing  evidence  of  serious 
composition  ;  when  he  talked  of  more 
elaborate  composition,  the  speaker 
thought  he  would  be  satisfied  could  he 
see  more  evidence  of  comj)()siti()n. 
They  were  in  a  position  at  the  moment 
when  anything  startling,  anything 
which  made  one  look,  which  slioutcd 
from  the  wall,  was  first-class  photo- 
graphy. He  would  state  categorically 
that  very  few  photographers  knew 
what  compositicm  meant.  They  gcjt 
something  from  their  roll  of  thirty-six 
negatives  and  said  that  one  was  good 
enough  for  exhibition--  and  it  got 
accepted,  too  I  That  man  had  not  the 
desire  nor  the  facilities  for  discover- 
ing anything  to  take  the  place  of  that 
.sort  of  pictorialism,  and  that  was  one 
of  the  things  against  which  they  had 
to  guard.  It  had  come  with  the  advent 
of  the  manufacturer.  He  put  it  for- 
ward .seriously  that  what  Mr.  Scott 
Bushe  meant  was  :  "For  goodness 
sake  let  us  see  .some  composition, 
simple  or  complicated." 

Mr.  Scott  Bismk  agreed.  What 
he  did  mean  was,  as  Mr.  Mortimer  had 
.said,  that  there  was  a  phase  for  .sim- 


plihcation  of  the  subject  to  the  extent 
of  making  a  picture  out  of  detail. 
They  must  try  to  get  out  of  the  phase 
and  to  make  a  conscious  effort  to  do 
.so. 

Mr.  Leedham  said  that  it  was  the 
way  in  which  subject  matter  was 
selected  and  presented  by  different 
persons  whicli  made  photography 
worth  while,  and  that  was  its  attrac- 
tion to  him.  What  it  seemed  was  hap- 
pening now  was  that  most  people  were 
getting  a  little  more  common  sense 
into  the  way  of  presenting  pictures, 
and  to  make  tiiem  more  under- 
standable they  used  a  minimum  of 
material.  .\s  they  varied  their 
methods  they  a])plied  different 
methods  of  working,  different  focuss- 
ing, different  .sizes,  different  materials, 
and  it  was  only  when  they  got  as  far 
as  that  that  they  would  say  "this  is 
composition.  "  If  one  obtained  a  good 
pii  ture  and  liked  it  and  other  people 
liked  it.  one  could  say  it  was  good 
composition.  If  composition  was  to 
be  measured  with  a  sHde  rule  one 
might  as  well  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Scott  Bushe  said  he  felt  a 
grctin  of  disagreement  with  the  last 
speaker,  in  that  the  be.st  exponents 
of  compo.sition,  the  old  painters,  did 
hack  it  out  with  a  slide  rule. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chairman  jiroposeil  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  opener  of  the 
discussion,  .saying  he  hoped  they 
would  have  further  similar  discussions. 


THE    NEW    HOME    PORTRAITURE 


Portraitiu"e  as  a  subject  attracts 
many  photographic  writers.  The 
section  of  the  R.P.S.  library  devoted 
to  this  phase  of  the  art  is  by  no 
means  small,  yet  among  the  volumes 
there  are  not  many  of  practical 
use  to  the  man  who  has  neither 
studio  nor  special  lighting  equipment. 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Ku.ssell,  A.H.P.S.. 
better  known  as  "  Minicam,  '  has 
remedied  the  deficiency  in  the 
present  volume  by  cond)ining  within 
two  covers  treatment  of  the  three 
cs.sentials  of  successful  home  por- 
traiture :  how  to  under.stand  your 
sitter  and  to  place  him  or  her  at 
easie ;  how  to  light  your  sitter, 
and  how  to  expose,  develop  and 
print  the  resulting  negative.  Most 
writers  in  their  anxiety  to  deal  with 
the  technique  of  photography  over- 
look the  vital  psychological  side  of 
the  subject — hence  the  self-con- 
.scious,  wooden  expression  seen  in  so 
man>  examples  of  home  portraiture. 
it  is  no  small  virtue  of  this  bof>k 
that  the  writer  fully  reahses  and  dis- 
cusses the  importance  of  approach 

Other 


and  many  professionals  might  take    portion   of  the   negative  to  enlarge, 


to  heart  his  advice  in  this  connection. 

To  remedy  the  average  i)hoto- 
grapher's  lack  of  special  lighting 
equipment  the  author  has  designee! 
.simple  inexpen.sive  home-made 
apparatus,  including  two  spotlights, 
full  con.structional  details  and  dia- 
grams of  which  are  provided.  He 
relies  largely  upon  the  ])o])ular  jMioto- 
llood  bulb  as  a  source^  of  illumination, 
and  in  order  to  lengthen  the  ettectivc 
life  {)f  these  handy  and  (  heaj>  ianq^s. 
describes  a  .sinq)le  dimmer  which  can 
be  made  by  any  iiandyinan.  Mx]K)sure 
iKMUgan  important  factor  in  succe.ssful 
portraiture,  this  a.spect  is  very  fully 
treated,  and  the  more  modern  methods 
of  using  the  photo-electric  meter  are 
adecjuately  di.scussed. 

As  most  readers  are  likely  to  con- 
fine their  work  to  a  single  camera 
with  only  one  lens,  special  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  choice  of  the  Ix'st 

•  "The  New  Home  rortraiturc,"  by  Henry 
G.  Riissell,  A. R.P.S.  J/>ndnti :  The 
Fountain  Prcs>.     lOs.  6d.  net. 


and  some  in.structive  illustrations 
are  given  to  show  how  drastic  trim- 
ming can  produce  a  striking  and 
characteristic  portrait  from  what 
miglit  otherwise  be  a  mediocre  snap- 
shot. Outdoor  portraiture  is  not 
forgotten  and  the  final  .section, 
entitled  "in  the  Darkroom,"  brings 
togetlier  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  on  developing.  j)rinting 
and  finishing  the  ])icture. 

.\  special  word  of  praise  must  be 
given  to  the  typography,  layout 
and  illustration  of  this  volume. 
They  have  a  brightness  and  modern- 
ity which  we  have  come  to  associate 
more  with  .\merican  than  British 
technical  books.  "  Home  Portrai- 
ture "  printed  throughout  on  art 
paper,  measures  7iin.  xoin.  and  has 
136  pages,  .\lthough  in  appearance 
a  small  volume,  there  is  no  padding 
and  it  is  packed  with  useful  inff)r- 
mation.  I'his  bcMik  should  receive  a 
wide  welcome  amongst  those  photo- 
graphers to  whom  a  camera  is  .some- 
thing more  than  a  notebook.    r.W.ll. 


book  reviews  will  be  Jound  on  pp,  337  and  ^%. 
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THE  PHOTOMICROGRAPHY  OF  LIVING  SPECIME 

B/  K.  D.  Froome.  B.Sc,  AJnst.P.,  F.R.M.S..  and  B.  A.  Jarrett,  B.Sc.  F.R.M.S. 


THI-:  photinnicrogTaphy  of  living 
nrganisms  is  a  subject  which 
presents  to  the  photc^apher 
many  difticultiea  not  encountered  in 
the  photography  o(  motionless  or 
mounted  specimens.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  fascinating  science,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  the  objects  in 
question  can  be  portrayed  exactly  as 
they  appear  to  the  otnicri-er,  for  all 
drawings,  however  good,  reHeit  tlie 
artist's  minrl.  ami  nil  |ihotof{Tiiph  of  a 
dead  ur  mounted  sgiccinion  (except 
diatoms)  ciin^tty!!  the  apppiiTaiU'e  i>f 
a  living  one.  A'k  well  iUi  for  natural- 
ists, it  is  hImi  of  jiartii-ular  value  to 
those  workers  who  wj^h  to  show  one 
specimen  in  viirioux  Ktagcs  of  its  foriu- 
ation.  e.g.,  abnormal  cells  caused  l>v 
blastogenic  aKcnts,  where  there  mav 
be  only  one  specimen  availahic. 

During   tin;    piist    few    yfiir>.    the 

tcclniiiini'      lor      I 


l<.].„ 


exposure  time  must  be  of  the  order 
of  1/60  sec.  The  obvious  solution 
of  using  a  very  powerful  illuminant 
(e.g..  an  arc  lamp)  is  unsatisfactory, 
since  too  powerful  a  light  is  liable  (o 
kill  the  specimen,  or,  more  often,  to 
greatly  increase  its  rate  of  motion, 
thus  rendering  it  almost  impossible 
to  photograph.  Most  organisms  arc 
photonegative.  and  swim  violently 
away  from  a  bright  light.*  The 
sii:on<l  difficulty  is  that  of  fiH.'ussin|>. 
'I'hr  s{Kcimen  is  usually  ronstantly 
niDVing  in  an<l  imt  oY  the  foral  plane 
of  the  objective-  in  irther  words,  it 
la  nei:e.s.sary  to  use  a  camera  with  an 
additional  eyepiece,  so  that  the  speci- 
men tan  Iw  kept  under  observation 
and  in  foius.  up  lo  the  instant  ciC 
ex|jusure.  Thirdly,  tin-  normal 
shutter  is  hand  t)]>erated.  I'his  is  a 
serious  disadvaiita)(e.  in  that  ime  hand 
is  nee<lnl  for  fuciissing  anil  the  other 
lor  kt-ejiinK  the  s|)ccimen  in  the  field. 
.\  f.>ot-oiierate(l  shutter  is.  therefore, 
more  de^ir;»ble,     I'lmrthly,  :i  (liiid  is 


e  tha 


UMially 


roller 


one  iiond.  We  foun.l  that  tile  usuiil 
type  III  micri>camera  was  uii.-^itisJ.ii. - 
tory  for  this  «  ork. 

The  conventional  inellmd  of  photo- 
micrography sul]er^  Ironi  a  nunilieriif 
*-— »  drawbiieks.    Tlie  (itst  is  th.il 


.■f  ; 


siial  I 


■liml,  Mere  louml  l.>  blur  hiyh  , 
■hotoKraphs.  due  to  vibrations, 
.'liether  situated  in  a  camera  liitinti; 
vcr  the  eyepiece  of  the  microscope, 
r  supported  on  a  separate  stand,  but 
n  Uie  same  tahle.  We  therefore 
esigniil  a  camera  to  Ix-  free  Irom 
licsc  disadvantages. 


e  Itim 


.    lol 


the  illumination  thus  more  i 
It  is  very  economical,  which  i 
able  since  many  photographs 
specimen  must  often  be  t^eo 
the  resolving  power  of  cine 
such  that  an  enlargement  of  i 
live  diameters  is  necessary  te 
all  the  detail  conveniently. 

The  shutter  is  electrically  o] 
by  a  timer  placed  on  the  floi 
released  by  foot.    The  ahuttf 

reflecting  the  rays  from  the 
microscogie  eyepiece  into  a  i 
cyejiiece  in  the  camera.  It  cor 
a  thin  blackened  pivoted  aprii 
sector  to  the  underside  of  w 
cemented  (with  a  cement  of  U 
refractive  index  as  the  gla 
opticallv  llat  piece  of  ^um 
l/lUllth  inch  thick.  Theonter 
of  this  rcHects  into  the  viewii 
piece  al>out  ten  per  ceot 
jncident  light,  which  for  ou: 
gives  a  visual  image  of  comf 
il^i);llt1le^s.  since  a  fairly  pi 
iMinmiiiiiit  is  used.     To  the  s( 

111  ,m  arcuate  solenoid.  W 
1  iirreni  Hows  in  the  solenoid,  t 
iron  plunger  is  drawn  in,  open 
shutter.  The  shutter  closes  im 
action  ol  hair-spring  wbea  the  I 
ceaves.  On  the  fastest  exposur 
cvi-t.  the  nature  of  the  at<q» 
arrests  the  shutter  in  the  ope 
tiim  is  it  much  more  important 
ill  ili.-iiig  it  iiuickly.  (This  s 
louether  with  delaii.s  of  the  tii 
lie  ik'si  titled,  uimU  make  this 
too  king  if  considered  fully  her 
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;ter  is  inclined  at  52°  to  the  hori- 
tal,  and  reflects  light  into  a  view- 
eyepiece  at  14°  to  the  horizontal. 
:  weighs  only   i^   grammes,  anil 

outer  tip  of  the  sector  moves 
«-eighthj  at  an  inch.  Hence  it  is 
;h  more  free  from  vibration  than 

ordinacj-  mechanical  shutter  of 
lerous  ])arts.  The  camera  liody 
ipported  over  tile  microscope  on  a 
irate  tripul  stand, 
he  duration  of  the  electrical 
ulse  conveyed  to  the  solenoid 
■rmines  the  exposure  time.  1  lento 
btain  an  exposure  it  is  only 


tOCi 


o  lldw  in  this 


for  the  required  time,  assuming 
time  ol  opening  and  closing  to  be 
II  compared  with  this.  This 
ulse  is  produced  by  the  timer  on 

he  timer  is  mechanically  operated. 
not  vibrationless,  but  it  has  been 
id  that  no  sensible  vibration  is 
municated  from  the  floor  to  the 
e  of  the  microscope.  It  consi.sts 
sly  of  a  stuped  sector  of  con- 
ing material  driven  round  at  a 
.tant  rate  under  a  brush  moveable 
radial  direction.  When  a  segment 
es  under  the  brush,  an  electrical 
e  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
lent  is  conveyed  to  tlie  sllutter 
I  a  dry  battery.  The  length  ol 
e  can  be  varied  from  I  second  to 


i;260th  sec.  On  ]/250th  sec.  the 
shutter  gives  an  exposure  of  l/200th 
sec.  This  gives  a  very  slight  gradation 
across  the  film.  On  all  other  speeds 
the  exjKwure  is  even  across  the  film. 

This  camera  is  very  simple  to  oper- 
ate, and  we  have  obtained  successful 
results  over  a  large  range  o(  pond  life 
subjects.  In  general,  a  ^m.  or  jin, 
objective,  and  a  ISxeyepiece  has 
proved  efficacious,  for  the  larger 
invertebrata,  such  as  Hotifers,  since 
the  required  depth  of  field  is  obtained. 
The  illuminant  is  a  34-watt  car  head- 
lamp with  conden,ser.  and  with  p;in- 
chromatic  cine  film  of  speed  32°  Sell., 
exposures  can  be  obtaineil  rif  1  '2<)0th 
sec.  up  to  500  diameters  (wlien  en- 
larged 5  x).  Exposures  up  to3,U00x 
can  be  obtained  in  l/50th  sec.,  using 
an  oil  immersion  objective. 

A  contrasting  bromide  paper  is 
needed  for  making  the  enlargements, 
as  the  negatives  usually  lack  con- 
trast owing  to  the  transparent  nature 
of  the  specimens. 

It  is  found  that  a  mechanical  stage 
is  most  suitable  for  chasing  rapidly 
moving  specimens.  The  specimens 
are  mounted  by  placing  a  drop  of 
water  containing  a  little  of  the  organic 
material  they  inhabit  on  a  clean 
slide,  aiul  dropping  a  cover  slide  on 
it.  Thif  is  lightly  pres.sed  down  until 
the  water  fills  the  area  under  the  slip. 


The  small  pieces  of  organic  material 
act  as  spacers,  preventing  the  oi^n- 
isms  from  being  damaged.  For  trans- 
parent objects,  such  as  Rotifers,  the 
objective  has  to  be  fairly  severely 
stopped  down.  Diffraction  rings  must 
be  avoided.  Filters  are  seldom  used 
owing  to  the  exposure  increase  they 
necessitate.  Of  the  photographs 
shown,  that  of  Closterium  is  out- 
standing, in  that  a  vibration  of  one 
quarter  the  wavelength  of  sodium 
light  would  liavp  ajipretiablv  blurred 
the  granules, 

I  his  paper  is  intended  to  show  how 
special  apparatus  is  needed  lor  the 
phiitumicrographv  of  living  organ- 
isms. It  is  hoped  that  those  photo- 
graphers interested  will  Iw  able  to 
obtain  information  from  it. 

Details  of  Photographs 

1.  Moving  granules  in  apical  vac. 
of  Clo.sterium.  1,950  x.  Objective 
l/12th  in.  Oil.  Imm.  N.A.  1.3. 
Eyepiece  15  x.  Exposure  1/50 
sec.    Film  ;    Kodak  Super  XX. 

2.  Vaginioola  750  x .  Objective 
l/8thin.  X.A.O.N.'i.  Ej-epiece  16 x . 
Exposure  I.TiOth  sec,  FUm  : 
Super  XX. 

3.  Brachionui  Baheri  187,5  x ,  Object- 
ive 2/3  in.  N,A,  0.2H.  Eyepiece 
15  X ,  Exposure  l/2lK)tl)  sec. 
l-'ilm  :    Super  XX, 
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OBITUARIES 

It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  we  have  to  record  (he  death  of  two 
prominent  photographic  personal  Itles,  both  of  them  Honorary 
Fellows  and  Progress  Medallists  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Newman  died  on  August  12th ;  Mr.  Prank  Porater 
Renwlck  two  days  later.  Both  had  served  the  Society  nobly  and 
were  devoted  to  its  welfare. 


ARTHUR    S.    NEWMAN 


The  passing  of  .\rthur  S.  Newman 
in  his  83rcl  year  creates  a  further 
gap  in  the  fast- thinning  ranks  of 
those  pioneer  workers  who  devoted 
tlieir  engineerinR  skill  to  smoothing 
out  the  numerous  problems  that  beset 
the  earlier  makers  and  users  of 
cinematographic  equipment — Mason. 
Prestwich,  Path*,  Paul,  Moy.  Vinteo 
— our  old  friend  had  known  most 
of  them  and  they  were  at  one  in 
appreciating  his  flair  for  design. 
When  he.  at  that  time  a  scientific 
instrument  maker,  turned  his  in- 
ventive genius  to  the  moving  picture 
this  la.'it  wa.1  little  more  than  a  money 
maker  for  showmen  who,  in  fair 
booths  and  "  penny  gafia,"  cashed 
in  on  the  sheer  novelty  and  wonder 
of  projected  images  that  counler- 
ieited  life.  It  did  not  seem  to 
matter  if  the  said  images  wobbled 
and  jerked  distractin^v,  thev  moveii 
and  that  sufficed.  (Mercifutty.  per- 
haps, manufacturing  difSculties  kept 
their  average  length  well  under  a 
hundred  feet.) 

The  modem  cinema  mainly  owes 
its  smoothly  running,  almost  tlicker- 
IcBS  pictures  to  an  extreme  accuracy 
(reckoned  to  the  one  ten-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch)  in  the  dimensions 
and  Bpacing-apart  of  the  film  per- 
forations, l-'or  the  Heath  Robinson 
contraptions  that  at  first  punched 
these  necessary  holes — with  unfor- 
gettable results— Newman  substi- 
tuted a  die  linheil  with  a  dowel-pin 
or  guide  that  entered  each  hole  as 
made  and  held  the  film  in  place  for 
the  next  punching  operation.  If 
one  seems  to  lay  overmuch  stress 
on  this  particular  invention  it  is 
because  in  many  conversations  with 
the  writer,  "  A.S.N."  used  himself 
to  count  this  tiny  but  important 
device  among  bis  major  achieve- 
ments :  one  which,  in  fact,  re- 
appeared in  a  modi&ed  form  to 
contribute  an  admirable  steadiness 
to  the  Newman-Sincl^r  Auto-Kinc 
Camera,  of  which  more  anon. 

The  teething  troubles  of  the  cine- 
matograph,    as     Newman     realised. 


speed.     Var 


's  interest  in  the  t 


vailed,  and  he  entered  upon  an  up- 
hill flght  for  standardisation  in  the 
industry,  contributing  to  the  fliV 
scope  of  that  period  a  series  of 
articles  which  were  models  of  clear 
thinking.  The  arrival  later  of  the 
talking  film,  with  its  added  com- 
plications, lent  force  to  the  issue. 
International  conferences  at  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  at  which  Newman  was 
a  prominent  figure,  debated  the  sub- 
ject at  length  .ind  a  large  measure 
of  agreement  wa.s  finally  reached. 
The  elaborate  self-lhreading  N.  and 
S.  cine  camera,  with  which  the 
historic  Mount  Everest  Expedition 
films  were  taken,  had  been  in  9uc> 
cessful  use  for  some  years  when  its 
designer  became  persuaded  of  the 
need  for  a  spring-driven  hand  model 
which  would  take  (without  the  fre- 
quent halts  for  rewinding  necessary 
in  all  similar  apparatus  then  avail- 
able) scenes  of  considerable  length. 
The  task  involved  serious  problems 
of  balance  a.nd  design,  but  the  first 
model  o(  the  "'  Auto-Kine."  lent 
me  lor  exhaustive  test  at  Elstree 
Studios  about  1927,  ran  for  IBO 
ieet   with   no   appreciable  drop   in 


refinetneol] 
uncanny  knoi 
what  spring  could  be  mai 
brought  this  non-stop  nt 
200  feet,  the  content  of  a  I 
zine,  and  this  with  as 
has  permitted  employ 
most  crucial  of  tests—J 
To  naturalists,  explorers. 
course,  the  fighting  servia 
proved  invaluable,  bringia 
screen  much  material  " 
not  impossible,  of  attain: 

The  substandard  film 
much  of  Newman's  attentil 
and  models  exist  of  botL 
and  projector,  each  dispb 
same  originality  of  ilM 
grasp  of  essential  needs. 
feming  which  more  may 
later.  ^ 

Relatively 
Newman's  inte 
He  was  severely  critical  e 
ventionaJ  design  of  this  idi 
albeit    hallowed    by    geoer 
users,  and  so  evolved  a  mot 
lines  of  the  optical  bench.  ' 
piece,      objective,       and 
mounted  directly  in   line  u 
ately  centred  instead   of  t 
tnbuled  about  a  hump-shap 
work,   and   each   requiring,   e 
account,  individual  adjustmen 
niCHlel.    when    demonstrated 
Koyal  Microscopical  Society, . 
he  was  a  Fellow,  evoked  the ' 
prai.-ie.     but    he    was    wamt 
in  few  scientific  fields  was  p 
so  strong,  and  that  fifty  years 
elapse  before  his  revolutionary 
became  generally  accepted  ' 

Although  Newman's  nai 
popularly  associated  with  tlu 
matograph  his  versatile  mi 
equally  at  home  in  other 
graphic  activities.  As  part 
the  firm  of  Newman  and  G 
he  designed  the  well-known 
hand  camera  and  many  will 
bee  the  Newman  Multispeed  :; 
which  for  a  long  while  kv] 
lead  among  things  of  '' 
his  later,  and  moi 
a,ssociation  with  that  sterhn 
generous  friend,  Jame^  SincL 
was  responsible  (or  the  " 
much  in  vogue  among  seric 
grapllers  on  travel  bent, 
with  ultra-rigid  tripods  and 
accessories.  A  reputation  : 
sourccfulness  made  it  inevitab 
his  experience  should  be  draw 
by  large  undertakings  her 
abroad,  George  Eastman  ga 
a  roval  welcome  to  Roi 
Pathe  of  l''rance  sought  his 

Elanning  their  motor-driven  ' 
[e  held  important  office  vn 
Kinematograph  Manufa< 

Association,    helped    to    foui 
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IvJnematograpb  Society  tin<l 
the   BritUh   Board  of   I'ilm 

A  fre((n«nt  and  v.iUitnl 
iit   our  liocwty's   ntet:tin({s, 

in  the  Council  for  manv 


v«l 


.-ITul     I 


When  the 
Section  van  formed  he  was  the 
atic  choice  as  Chnirmati  ii.nd 
in  tliiit  capacity  continuously 
tter.      The  Progress  Medul  re- 

es  in  1936,  and.  three  yt-^irs 
Che  Honorary  l-'cllowship  ciim- 

the  Society's  tribute  to  his 
Og  zeal  in  its  swvicL-.  Always 
hat    frail   of    body.    Now  man 

moxt  of  tiLs  li'iHun-  ill  llip 
u[  his  home  wlicrc,  .iltiT  tin- 
g  meal,  tlie  dining  talile  miiilil 
ered  witli  tin.'  uitds  hiuI  ends 
latest   invention,      lien.-    In- 

sit  and  handle  loviiiKly  tin- 
he  uas   fashioning,   liis  dtit 

busy  witli  tile  or  reamer  as 
(le  small  adjustments  to  thi.s 
it  recalcitrant  piece.  Hen'. 
e  would  receive  his  cninies 
tnrdav  evenings.  One  after 
r  theV  would  drop  in  Mills, 
ent  ailent  for  over  forty  years, 
rrodus  family  (musicians  all), 
■t  IVmting,  'l>ack  from  simie 
UFuuK  journey.  Charles  Kobin- 
-Qther  of  Heath  Kobinson  and 
1  artist,  whoso  delicate  draw- 
ivc  life  to  the  fairy   tales  iif 

Milne    and   others   less   well 

1  joined  the  circle  twenty 

ago   and   rarely   failed    to    be 

.     when    in     llngland.         W'l- 

gather  round  our  host  tlic 
he    demonstrated    his    l.itesl 

Most   of   llR-si-   h.ibitm'^i   liuvc 

luld  arrive,  to  lind  nn  ii^einK 
in  itK  accustomt-d  jilatc.  Mill 
stilt  bravely  humorous,  t  lie 
verdict  on  a  man  is  Iriinied 
subordinates  :  Newman  had 
h1  round  him  a  baml  of  trusty 


end  a  day  or  two  later,  in  m 

mbled    at    Hendun    Cremat 
the   last    tribute,   stood    notable 
res    in    the    siieiilific    iiorlil    and 
■esentalives     ol     the     numerous 
lad   so   long 


all    ) 


Tin 


genius  and  great  pioneering  spirit. 
which  (jualities  will  assure  him  of  his 
niche  in  photographic  history. 

Kor  [ny  part  I  shall  chicHy  remem- 
ber him  for  his  great  kindness,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  encouragement 
and   help   he  pivc  me   when   1  first 
leartfelt     joined    the    Society   at    the    age   of 
to    Mrs.     eighteen.    1-iter  my  younger  brother 
imOr     t>ecame    Mr.    Newman's    pupil    and 


roiiKli    nearly     personal 


A  Personal  Tribute 

Mr.  D.  C.  Grestiiim,  IvU.l'.S..  writes 
from  ;i3.  The  Kidgway.  l-incliley,  N.:( : 

■■.\sono  of  the  voininfi-r  members  •>! 
llie  Soiiety   I    fet-I   1   k"anuiil   let  tin- 

[■■>ss  withou 


A-ill  be  written,     Arthur 
lI  than  1.  of  his      Gentlei: 


d  a.s.sist,iut 

up  to  th. 

c  time  of 

the  K.A  I-' 

later  killed 

,  great  ucrsoDfd  iu- 

lence.     attended     tli( 

and  alter« 

■anls  told 

me  that 

counted  tt 

ly  lir..tl.t 

T   among 

itest  friends 

,  then   a-   1 
drm.1.1  <.f  11 
1    urc^it.-r  li< 
1    who    kne 

"hel  no" 
iuet.-i-n  c< 
.uour.  for 
"    him   w 

that  DO 
ml.l  have 

ill   agree. 

Nrwm.111  V 

.as  a   tnn 

c  Knglish 

FRANK    FORSTER    RENWICK 


Mr.  I'.  F.  Kenwiek.  Research 
IJirei  tor  of  lHord,  Umited.  who  died 
on  thi^  Uth  August  after  a  brief  ill- 
ness, was  an  outstanding  figure  in 
i-on temporary-  photographic  science. 
He  was  sixty-six.  His  association 
with  the  photographic  industry  in 
this  country  reached  back  to  the  turn 
of  till-  century  (he  joined  II ford, 
l.imiti-d  as  a  chemist  in  1898).  and 
during  the  forty-five  years  which 
followed  he  made  many  important 
contributions  to  his  subject.  Blessed 
with  a 'versatile  mind  and  an  excep- 
tionally retentive  memory,  he  was 
.dile  to  turn  the  experience  of  those 
years  tc  such  account  that  at  the 
iiiuc  of  hi-,  sudileu  ileath  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  iH.wtrs  ;  it  was,  indeed, 
during  hi-  liisl  lew  years  tliat  he 
lirought  iutn  being  two  of  thi-  m<n^\ 
remark, dile  pho|ogrnphic  products  cif 
the      c-iitiiry       ("Multigr^ide"       .iiid 


father    and    i 


:    them 


like 
had 


,-  yci 


1  their 


"  the  little 
'iiatoly  called  him.  was  Uise<l 
pcct  for  his  knowledge,  and 
Je  fur  the  teaching  he  un- 
fly  gave.  Xever  was  anjone 
to  pass  on  the  experience  of  a 
:,  and  be  delighted  in  coaching 
jTOinising  youn^ters  in  the 
oints  of  his  calling.  Of  the 
I  days  there  is  little  to  tell-- 
lajr  at  last  in  his  l>eloved 
Jl,  su  long  overdue  as  to  Ik 
:  benefit — a  sudden  collapse — 
im  to  London  for  specialist 
now    unavailini;    .nnd     the 


He  " 


r  icidc 


c-  the 


nit     [.' 

plioti^aphic  scienie  and  did  much, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  build  up 
thai  position.  I-"or  example,  he  was 
largely  responsible  in  l!)2l)  for  the 
creation  of  the  Society's  Scientific 
and  Technical  Group.  Naturally 
enough  he  became  President  of  the 
Society  (iy27-l!iail).  and  hero  his 
capacity  for  clear  thinking  and  his 
adminLstrative  ability  still  further 
increased  the  Society  8  debt  to  hitn. 
That  same  ndminintrative  capacity 


Ihi-  same  l>criod,  the  amalgamation 
..f  llfor<l.  Limited,  with  many  other 
Uritish  photographic  firms  was  taking 
pLice.  'l"i'  him  was  eittrusted  the 
diflicult  task  of  co-ordinating  the 
lal)or.itor\-  stalls  and  services  of  the 
•  iimpanies  concerned,  and  this  he  dtd 
witli  such  cHect  as  to  build  a  sub- 
stantial research  organisation  on  the 
foundations  which  he  had  helped  to 
lav  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century. 
tii  thii  he  was  no  doubt  aided  by 
experience    gained    tluring    a    brief 
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Kedpatli  Laboratory  of  the  DuPoiit 
I^'ilm  Manufacturing  Corporation  at 
Parlin,  New  Jersey. 

His  outstanding  integrity  and 
devotion  to  his  diosen  wo/k  were 
obvious  to  all  who  knew  him. 
Retiring  by  nature.  and  self- 
conscious  even  to  a  fault,  he  was. 
none  the  less,  ready  to  (.ham})iou  a 
cause  in  which  he  believed  :  and  it 
was  this  dogged  devotion  to  ]>rin- 
ciplc  that  won  him  some  of  what  he 
would  have  regarded  as  his  greatest 
successes.  Undoubtedly,  too.  it  led 
to  his  remaining  at  work  till  the  last 
possible  moment,  which  was  within 
three  weeks  of  his  death. 

He  became  VAC.  in  IIUS.  Hon. 
I'.K.P.S.  in  \*A'2'2  and  l'.C.(;.l.  in 
\\m).  He  gave  the  Traill  Taylor 
Memorial  I-ecture  in  1911,  and  in 
1921  he  was  awarded  the  Progress 
Medal  of  The  Royal  Photographic 
Society.  In  I9.3<)  he  gave  the  Hurter 
and  Driffield  Memorial  Lecture,  and 
in  1938  he  was  awarded  the  Peligot 
Medal  of  the  Societe  Fran^aise  de 
Photographie  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  photographic  science. 

He  was  a  Fellcnv  of  the  Physical 
Society  and  for  many  years  a  Fellow 
of  the  Chemical  Society.  He  was 
also  a  Member  of  the  T'araday 
Society  and  of  the  Optical  Society  of 
America  and  of  the  Society  of 
Motion  Picture  Engineers. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  and  four 
children  of  his  former  marriage-  -  - 
two  sons,  now  in  the  Middle  Fast, 
and  two  married  daughters. 

Scientific  Work 

This  is  not  the  time  or  i>hu  i-  for  a 
detailed  appraisal  of  Kenwick's 
.scientific  wr)rk.  but  in  a  brief  review 
we  may  distinguish  at  least  three 
recurrent  themes.  The  first  of  these. 
])hotographic  sensitometry  and  tone 
reproduction,  with  its  fundamental 
problem  of  the  significance  and  the 
measurement  of  ]^h()tograj)hic  den- 
.sity.  was  to  develo})  stage  by  stage- 
throughout  his  working  life.  His 
early  experimental  rese.in  lies  on  the 
«ib.soq)tion  ol  light  by  scattering 
media,  carried  out.  jit  fir^t  .done  and 
later  with  the  co-oj>erati()n  ot  the 
late  }^.  V.  Storr  and  of  O.  1-.  Bkn  h 
(still  hap])ily  with  us),  wt-re  marked 
by  a  care  in  execution  and  a  degree  of 
insight  which  cannot  but  e.xcite  our 
admiration  when  we  remember  the 
difficulties  which,  thirty  years  ago. 
attended  the  study  of  a  subject  still 
complex  at  the  present  day.  Arising 
from  that  work  he  made,  with  \V.  B. 
Ferguson  and  D.  E.  Rcn.son,  the 
"h'.R.R.  Densitometer"  which  was  to 
j^jiTve  for  many  years  as  a  primary 
standard  for  density  measurement. 
.\rmcd  with  this  instrument,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  broader 


(juestion  of  photographic  tone  repro- 
duction. This  led  him  naturally  to 
consider  the  desirable  sensitometric 
pn^pertics  of  photograj)hic  papers  and 
to  examine  the  stepped  relationship 
which  should  subsist  between  the 
successive  members  of  a  family  of 
pa])ers  of  different  contrasts.  The 
fruits  of  this  work  are  to  be  seen  in 
]>resent-day  efforts  to  standardize 
the  specification  of  paper  contrast, 
and  in  the  remarkable  product, 
"Multigrade"  paper — a  paper  of 
controllable  contrast,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  which  he  was  responsible 
little  more  than  three  years  ago. 

Next  we  should  mention  his  con- 
tributions to  the  theory  of  the  photo- 
graphic latent  image.  In  1920  he 
advanced  the  view  that  the  action  of 
light  is  to  coagulate  minute  particles 
of  silver  present  in  the  .sensitive 
grains  of  an  emulsion,  so  as  to  form 
a  centre  large  enough  to  act  as  a 
nucleus  for  development.  While  the 
modern  theory  of  solids,  in  the  liands 
of  Gurney  and  Mott,  has  given  us  a 
more  detailed  and  somewhat  different 
picture  of  exactly  what  happens, 
there  are  points  of  similarity  between 
the  two  theories. 

Renwick's  third  theme,  which 
dates  from  the  second  decade  of  the 
century,  was  his  quest  for  a  ])hoto- 
graphic  material  which,  by  contain- 
ing fluorescent  substances,  would 
have  a  greatly  enhanced  sensitivity 


to  X-rays.  Ordinary  phol 
emulsions  are  sensitive  to  X- 
but  absorb  very  little  of  the  radia 
and  allow  by  far  the  greater  paitl 
pass  through  unused.  Renindfyi 
efforts  were  crowned  with  sacc«] 
after  a  prolonged  study  of  X-nrj 
fluore.scence,  when  he  discovered  and' 
put  to  use  the  remarkably  powcrfBlj 
fluore.scence,  under  X-rays,  of  coo- 
plexes  of  lead  sulphate  and  barinj 
sulphate.  These  complexes  arc 
to  form  very  efficient  and  relati\ 
cheaj)  X-ray  intensifying  media  ni 
"Kryptoscreen"  pai>er  and  "Bryto"] 
intensifying  leaves. 

Renwick  was  educatetl  at  the  Gtr 
of  l^ndon  School  and  the  Centni 
Technical  College  of  the  City  and 
(iuilds  of  London  Institute,  where  he 
studied  under  H.  K.  Armstrong  ia 
1893-1896.  Becoming  A.C.G.I.  in 
1896,  he  was  awarded  an  Institute  i 
Scholarship  and  the  Leathersellen" 
Research  T'ellowship  which  he  held 
for  a  year.  With  this  chemical  back- 
ground to  his  photographic  work,  he 
became  thoroughly  familiar  with 
sensitizers  and  with  the  complexities 
of  the  modem  photographic  emul- 
sion ;  but  all  the  more  remarkable 
was  his  clear  insight  into  some  of  the 
attendant  physical  problems.  The 
combination  gave  him  a  rare  under- 
standing in  discussion  which  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

L.  V.  Chilton. 


GEORGE    ALBERT    FORMAN 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the 
death  ot  Mr.  ('..  A.  I'orman.  .X.R.P.S.. 
is  also  recorded.  This  took  })lace  at 
his  home,  "Wenslev.'  Bleak  Hill 
Road,  St.  Helens.  Lancashire,  on 
July  aoth  la.st.  Aged  60.  I'orman's 
was  a  lovable  personality,  and  his 
legion  of  friends  will  miss  him  acutely. 
.\s  a  judge  and  critic  in  photograi>hic 
I  in  les  he  was  itleal,  for  everything 
he  said  or  wrote  was  delightfully 
])hrased  and  tinged  with  kindly 
humour. 

joining  The  Royal  Photograi^hic 
Society  in  ]\)'2H  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Associateshi})  in  WKW.  lYesi- 
dent  of  St.  Helens  Camera  ("Inb  on 
two  occasions,  he  was  also  secretary 
for  17  years.  He  was  a  member, 
too,  of  St.  Helens  Art  Club.  The 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Photo- 
graphic Union  for  a  number  of 
years  had  him  as  an  active  worker. 
Secretary  from  1930  to  l!>32.  he  was 
then  made  president,  then  auditor, 
and  from  1937  to  the  time  of  his 
death  held  the  position  of  treasurer. 
He  was  also  on  the  list  of  judges 
and  was  one  of  the  lecturers.  At  the 
time  of  his  tleath  he  was  engaged  on 
judging  this  year's  lantern  slide  com- 


petition. In  pa.ssing.  it  might  be  said 
that  he  wrote  the  critical  commen- 
tary on  the  lantern  slides  .•^elected 
from  last  year's  R.P.S.  Exhibition 
and  which  are  now  circulating 
}>hotographic  societies  by  virtue  of 
the    Photographic   Alliance. 

Mr.  b'orman  had  long  been  an 
exhibitor,  though  perhaps  not  so 
much  in  recent  years,  but  his  work 
was  seen  and  enjoyed  by  many 
members  of  portfolit)s,  notably  Circle 
'2  of  the  A. R.P.S.  Postal  Portfolios, 
tlu*  .\mateur  Postal  Camera  Club 
(lantern  slide  .section),  the  lantern 
Slide  Postal  Club  and  the  Postal 
Phf)tographic  Club. 

During  the  present  war  his  ener- 
gies led  him  to  undertake  the  post 
of  head  warden  in  a  part  of  VVhiston 
rural  area,  and  he  was  a  committee 
member  of  Kccleston  Village  War 
Comforts  Pund,  and  the  Eccleston 
War  Savings  and  St.  Helens  War 
Savings  .\ssociation. 

Mr.  LOrman  leaves  a  widow,  Mrs. 
B.  I'orman,  who,  too,  was  at  one 
])eriod  president  of  St.  Helens  Camera 
Club,  and  to  whom  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy is  tendered  in  het  bereave- 
ment. J.  S.  Waring. 
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"EMS    OF    INTEREST 

OM      VARIOUS      QUARTERS 

THE   R.P.S.   ANNUAL   EXHIBITION 

e  88lh  Annual  Exhibition  of  The  Royal  Phoiugraphic  Society 
op«neii  at  16,  Prince's  Gate,  on  September  3rd,  bv  His  Majestv 

Peter  of  Yugo-SIavla. 
"eport  of  the  proceedings  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  isBue. 
e  Exhibition  is  open  on  week-days  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m..  and 
nndays,    September    12th,    September   26tli   and    October   9(h 

2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

e  Sunday  opening  is  introduced  to  ufford  Members  and  others 
le  on  account  of  war  work  or  through  other  causes  to  travel 
eek-days  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Exhibition. 
:tures  will  be  given  during  the  Exhibition  as  tullows  : 
rday,  September  25th,  at  5  p.m.     "  North  Africa."     By  G.  B, 

rday.  October  9th,  at  5  p.m.  Projection  of  16  mm.  Technicolor 
rravel  Films.  (I)  "  Jeruaalent."  (2)  "  Wanderers  of  the 
>e«ert,"  (3)  "Arabian  Bazaar."  (Bv  courtesy  of  Britannia 
'ilms.) 

«  Exhibition  comprises  Pictorial  Photography.  Colour  Photo- 
hy.  Scientific  and  Technical  Photography,  Natural  History 
Ography,  Stereoscopic  Photography,  and  Press.  Theatrical, 
merdal.    Advertising   and   Record   Photography. 

MASS   MINIATURE   RADIOGRAPHY 

:  advantages  to  the  community  surface  treated,  with  resulting  in- 
tiating  such  a  scheme  as  that  of    creased   transmission.      Incidentally, 

miniature  radiography  are  so  the  \\'.N.M.A.  may  perliaps  cluim 
.-helmlns  that  it  is  gratifying  the  credit  of  being  tlie  first  to 
.m  that  deliveries  of  tlie  Minis-  approach  Messrs.  Taylyr,  Taylor  & 
its,  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  Hobson  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
y    of   the    civilian    population.  '  '    '  ' 

ictually  taking  place,  am)  it 
.nly  looks  as  if  it  were  only  a 
ion  of  time  before  full  advant- 
vill  l*e  taken  uf  thLs  comparat- 

inexpensive  means  of  examin- 
,  In  which  phott^aplty  plays  so 
rtant  a  part,  and  becomes  a 
ibutory  factor  in  assuring  the 
e  health  of  the  nation. 

the  twenty-sixth  Annual  Con- 
X  of  the  National  Association 
hf  I'revention  of  Tuberculosis. 
in    I.Qndon   on    28th    July.    Mr. 

Ctanch.  F.K.l'.S,.  Hiidiogriiihio 
lician  to  tlie  Welsh  N^.tional 
■rial  Aswciatiim.  read  a  piiper 
ria-  Mass  Kadiograjiliv  Stlieme; 
em  of  Mobility." 
er  referring  to  the  progress  dI 
scheme   in   Wales,    Mr.    C'rancli 

'hat  of  the  future  ?  Two  factors 
lave  considerable  bearing  on  the 
em  :  (I)  Within  the  last  few 
hs.  photographic  research  wor- 
ind  emulsion  chemists,  on  whom 
access  of  the  miniature  radio- 
1  depends  no  liu^y,  have  pro- 
1  much  faster  films ;  {2}  The 
opment'ol  Britiih-made  lenses, 


e  of  a  coated  lens  for  r 
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graphy,  and,  in  fact,  were  actually 
the  first  to  obtain  one 

"Such  lenses,  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  faster  emuUions,  have 
speeded  up  photography  of  the 
duorcsceut  screen  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  the  hall  micro-farad  con- 
denser-discharge set  now  becomes 
a  practical  proposition.  We  have 
also  to  bear  in  mind  the  electrical 
ailvances  already-  made,  with  promise 
of  still  greater  developments  in 
elhciency  and  ptirtaliility  of  trans- 
lorroer  design. 

"Inshort.  all  these  recent  advances 
iii.iUe  i>os.Mble  the  use  of  much 
smaller  productive  units  of  any  type 
and  .solve  to  a  great  extent  the  diffi- 
culties of  transportation  and  the 
necessity  for  large  power-mains. 

"At  the  moment,  however,  our 
concern  lies  witli  the  Ministry  of 
tlealth  sets,  which  were  designed 
liefore  the  most  recent  photographic 
advances,  and  are  now  in  production. 
and  ol  which  deliveries  arc  taking 
plate.  These  sots,  designed  by  the 
well-known  Arm  <)f  Messrs.  Watson. 
are  of  a  very  high  standard  and  cap- 
able of  producing  miniature  radio- 
graphs of  lirst-class  qtiality.  The 
problem  of  making  these  mobile  may 
be  solved  in  one  of  two  ways  : — 

■■(1)  .\s  suggested  in  the  Advisory 
Report,  i.e.,  by  using  a  van  with  the 
necessary  taclde  for  loading  and  un- 
loading the  unit  and  transporting  it 
to  a  location  where  ample  electric 
power  is  available  ;  or,  alternatively, 
using  a  separate  generator. 

"  (2)  By  the  use  of  large-sized  van, 
such  as  that  of  the  W.N.M.A.,  with 
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tlie  unit  installed  and  the  van  used  as 
the  X-ray  room,  thus  avoiding  the 
problems  of  loading  and  unloading 
the  equipment,  erection  and  dis- 
mantling of  plant,  appropriation  of  a 
suitable  room  for  X-ray  w(»rk.  and 
possible  damage. 

"It  should  be  realised  that  the  van 
body,  being  22ft.  by  7ft..  readily 
allows  a  continual  Mow  of  examinees 
and  can  <piite  well  copc"  with  a 
number  of  KM)  per  hour  ;  the  unit  is 
ready  for  operation  soon  after  arrival. 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  (1)  can  be  used 
with  suitable  electric  j)o\ver  where 
available,  or.  alternatively,  with  a 
separate  generating  set. 

"During  war-time  the  Welsh 
National  Memorial  As.sociation  ]>ro- 
I)ose  to  arrange  for  the  use  at  the 
factor\',  works  or  si  hool  of  two  rooms 
as  assembly  and  dressing  rooms,  the 
latter  l>eing  fitted  with  light  j)ortable 
cubicles.  The  van  would  be  drawn 
up  close  to  a  suitable  entrance  and. 
where  necessary,  a  short  portable 
covered  way,  from  entrance  to  van. 
would  be  provided. 

"The  Welsh  Natiojial  Memorial 
Association  van  was  designed  essen- 
tially for  our  own  methods,  but  now 
that  the  Ministry  set  is  available,  we 
propose,  with  modifications,  to 
utilise  the  van  for  housing  that  set, 
which  will  then  be  used  as  a  mobile 
unit  in  the  manner  outlined.  For  the 
utmost  efficiency  the  van  should,  of 
course,  be  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Ministry 
units. 

"In  conclusion,  I  might  mention,  in 
case  any  authorities  may  decide  to 
mobilise  their  set  in  this  way.  that 
quite  recently  1  examined  ojie  of  the 
International  articulating  trucks,  and 
thought  how  suitable  something  on 
these  lines  would  be  as  a  base  fr)r  a 
mobile  van,  providing,  as  it  does,  a 
flat  lloor  space  of  approximatelv 
24ft.  by  7ft.  :jins.  clear." 

Added  interest  is  given  to  Mr. 
Cranch's  review  by  the  exhibit  in  the 
H.P.S.  Annual  IC.xhibition  staged  by 
Messrs.  Ilford.  Ltd.,  demonstrating 
Miniature  Mass  Kadiograi^hN-. 

Art  and  the  Film 

The  following  leading  artit  le  under 
the  alH)ve  title  a])peare<l  recently  in 
/7w'  Times  : 

The  cinema,  because  of  the  im- 
mense influence  it  wields,  needs  every 
now  and  again  to  be  reminded  of  the 
standards  that  apply  to  the  older 
arts  that  are  allied  to  it.  Ruskin's 
definition  of  art  as  the  language  of 
the  imagination  serves  well  when  it 
comes  to  judging  the  cpiality  of  films, 
but  lh«*  t  orrespond«*nt  who  cpiotes  it 
m  .1  letter  recently  published  in  these 
columns  was.  perhaps,  doing  the 
cinema  .in  union^iious  disservice  bv 


his    insistence    that    the    films    are  small,  and  Mr.  Walt  Disney  and  Mr. 

already  masters  of  it.    F*  is  precisely  Orson  Welles  voyage  on  alone. 

on   this   point   that   those   who  love  This  war  is  such  a  vast  and  hcrok 

the   cinema    this   side   idolatry   part  thing   that   the   films    are   certainh 

company  with  those  who  topple  over  not  to  blame  for  failing  to  measure 

on   to   the   other.      "\    language   in  up  to  it.  but  their  efforts  to  do  so— 


which  the  best  film  directors,  actors, 
and  technicians  of  Mritain,  America, 
h'rance  and  Russia  are  often  ex- 
([uisitely  tluent,"  writes  Mr.  Xicolas 
Bent  lev.  and  the  ]>leasing  jMcture  the 
]>hrase  conjures  up  is  one  of  the 
scrcHMi  filling  with  film  after  film  con- 


dcKumentaries,  news-reels,  and  pro- 
ductions made  by  service  units  apan 
— -have  so  far  not  been  impressive. 
Tribute  has  been  paid  in  these  col- 
umns before  now  to  the  improved 
quality  of  British  films  ;  "In  Which 
We    Serve"    was    a    most    mo\'ingly 


ceived.  shot,  and  cut  in  conformity    phra.sed  piece  of  dramatic  reporting: 


with  the  highest  aesthetic  i)nnciples. 
Whereas  the  truth  is  that  "The  Mag- 
nificent Ambersons" — which  it  was 
not  decided  until  the  last  moment  to 
show  in  the  West  Fnd  of  London  at 
all     by  catching  accents  of  the  lan- 


and  "One  of  Our  Aircraft  is  Missing' 
something  more  than  the  best  of  the 
many  films  made  about  the  occupied 
countries,  but  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  up  to  now  nothing  of 
real  importance  has  come.     That  it 


guage  Ruskin  had  in  mind,  seemed  to     will  come  there  is  no  doubt — vre  have 


come  from  a  world  altogether  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  the  normal 
run  of  films  .s])in  out  their  unremark- 
able lives. 

The  standard  of  technical  ])er- 
formance  in  the  cinema  is  high,  its 
influence  more  health v  and  beneficent 


l)een  at  war  longer  than  America; 
that  the  cinema,  in  general,  will  grow 
in  invention  and  integrity  vhere  is  no 
doubc  ;  but  the  dangers  lest  the  lan- 
guage of  megalomania  in  which  the 
films  habitually  talk  about  them- 
selves should  hypnotize  others  intu 


than  it  is  the  fashion  to  suppose,  and     confusing  promise  and  performance. 


it  is  no  mere  superior  attitude  of 
mind  which  deplores  the  dread  of 
the  saving  (piality  of  imagination  in 
which  the  c(mimercial  cinema  would 
.seem  to  stand.  Everything  must  be 
put  down  in  black  and  white  (or 
technicolor).  ever>'  loose  thread 
gathered  up.  every  point  rammed 
home  lest  the  over-i)ampered  audi- 
ence find  itself  compelled  to  play  its 
proper  ])art  of  establishing  an  actively 
conscious  contact  with  the  screen 
and  helping  with  the  creation  of  a  _ 
work  of  art.    This  is  not,  of  course,  to    of  Portugal,  will  continue  to  be  held 

annually  in  March  and  April,  instead 

of  in  November  and  December,  as  in 

the  past. 

Only  work  of  a  definitely  artistic 

character,  well  executetl  technically, 
and  cr)mpose,  rather  than  make,  their     will  be  accepted.      Reproductions  ul 


The  cinema  ir,  beyond  question,  a 
.social  phenomenon  of  vast  and  per- 
manent importt»nce  :  as  yet  it  is  an 
art  only  at  few  and  unpredictable 
moments. 

Portuguese  Salon 

The  Seventh  International  Sak)n 
of  Pictorial  Photography  is  an- 
nounced to  be  held  in  Lisbon  in 
March  and  April,  1944. 

In  future,  the  Salon,  which  is  or- 
ganised by  the  Photographic  Society 


deny  that  the  cinema  has  created 
works  of  art.  The  Russians  have 
shown  themselves  masters  in  the 
cinematic  medium  ;  they  use  the 
screen  as  a  j^ainter  uses  his  canvas. 


films,  riie  I'rench  cinema,  too,  had 
charm,  cohesion,  and  character, 
although,  even  here,  there  was  before 
the  war  a  .teiulency  to  exaggerate 
and  over-])raise  even  so  agreeable  a 
trille  as  "Sous  les  Toits  de  Paris" 
would  not.  translated  into  terms  of 
literature,  rank  higher  or  lower  than, 
say.  a  (ontr  by  Konald  I'irbank. 
Mritain  and  .America,  however,  for  all 
the  good  and  wholesome  work  the\ 


l>hotographs  or  drawingfs  and  hand- 
coloured  photographs  are  excludctl. 
as  well  as  any  works  which  may  al- 
ready have  api>eared  in  Portuguese 
l^xhibititms. 

ICach  e.xhibitior  may  prqj^ent  a  max- 
im um  of  four  prints,  each  of  which 
must  lH\ir  on  the  reverse  side.  legiMy 
written,  the  name  and  exact  addre^^ 
of  the  Exhibitor,  title,  nunilx*r.  ami 
the  process  employed.    On  the  fn>nt 


have  behind  them,  have  not  been  so    of  the  print  only  the  signature  of  the 
prolific    of    masterpieces,     and.     al-     author  is  allowed. 


though  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
history  of  the  cinema  i'j  short,  it  is  a 
history  crammed  with  riches  and 
opportunity.  It  could  have  every- 
thing money  could  buy.  and  had 
everything  publicity  could  do.  and 
vet  in  spile,  or  perha])s  because,  of  all 
its  wealth  of  money  and  sell -praise, 
the  output  of  films  which  satisfy 
Ruskip's     definition     has     remained 


Any  size  will  be  accepted,  from  <> 
minimum  of  18x24  cm.  and  a  maxi- 
mum  of  30  X  40  cm.  The  outside  si« 
including  margin,  must  not  be  moti 
than  38  X  4H  cm.,  and  in  no  case  should 
prints  be  mounte<l  on  cards.  N" 
exhibits  will  be  accepted  which  <!»' 
not  cf)mply  with  these  conditions 

.All  prints  accepted  vnXl  be  mountfd 
in   cut-out  overlay  mounts  for  «• 
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ill.    llicse  inounls  belong  to  IIk* 
F.  aiul  will  not  in  any  way  I>ro- 
the  prints, 

:  entry  fee  is  IT.S.A.  §1.00  (or 
ilent)  in  cheque  to  tlie  order  of 
remio  Portugiies  dc  I'^otografia. 

correspondence  and  j^arcels 
1  be  addressed  to  the  (iirniio 
lui's  di'  Foio^rapa,  i.arj^o  do 
f).  12.  2.  ,  I.isiion.  Portugal, 
ilest  date  for  the  accei>tance  of 
,    entry    fees,    and    delivery    C)f 

Form  is  lixed  for  .'Jlst  Deceni- 
!)43. 

prints  accepted  will  be  ex- 
d  in  Li.sbon,  in  March,  and  after 
orto,  in  April. 

h  Exhibitor  who.^e  work  i» 
:ed  will  be  presented  with  an 
c  diploma,  but  all,  wlietlier 
entry  be  accepted  or  not,  will 
e  a  copy  of  the  illustrated 
gue. 

cases  not  provided  for  by  these 
vill  be  decided  by  the  C».  P.  F. 
libitors  who  have  difficulty  in 
;ing  the  entry  fee  on  account  of 
•esent  conditions,  are  asked  to 
)n  the  entry  form  that  they  will 
the  fee  so  soon  as  circumstances 
t. 

s   A.   Sinclair    &    Co.,   Ltd. 

:  of  the  best  known  firms  in  the 
graphic  industry  is  that  of 
>.  James  A.  Sinclair  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
A'hitehall.  London,  S.W.I,  and 
e  sure  that  readers  will  be  in- 
jd  to  know  that  this  year  it 
ates  the  fortieth  anniversary 
establishment.  It  was  founded 
e  late  Mr.  James  A.  Sinclair, 
.S..  in  1903. 

;hose  days  carriages  were  more 
on  in  tlie  Haymarket,  where 
Tn  commenced  business  at  ^o. 
in  motor  cars.  This  was  a  small 
;-f rented  shop  with  three  stories 
,  and  had  previously  been  used 
^staurant. 

are  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Plank 
ctor  of  the  firm,  for  his  remin- 
es  of  these  premises.  "It 
s  seemed  to  us,"  he  said,  "that 
:  not  been  for  the  premises  on 
side  the  place  would  have 
down  even  then,  as  the  walls 
loors  were  much  out  of  the 
al.  However,  it  .served  our 
se  very  well,  and  housetl-  all  the 
XJtivities  of  the  firm.  The  upper 
was  the  Developing,  Printing 
enlarging  Department,  and  is 
ibered  as  being  intolerably  hot 
nmer  on  account  of  the  glass 
ht  above.  The  problem  of  deal- 
ith  Lumi^re  Autochromes  in 
itmosphere  can  be  well  imag- 
Even  the  roof  itself  was  part  of 
irking  premises,  as  it  was  used 
ver  printing.  Subsequently,  a 
y  was  started  for  the  manufac- 


THK   YKAK\S    PHOrOCJKAPHY 

Special  Notice  to  the  Secretaries 
of   the   Affiliated    Societies 

"  The  Year's  Photography  *'  is 
published  annually  in  lieu  of  an 
October  issue  of  '*  The  Photo- 
graphic Journal.'' 

The  1943-1944  edition,  contain- 
ing selections  from  the  Pictorial, 
Natural  History  and  Record  Sec- 
tions of  the  R.P.S.  88th  Annual 
R.'hibition,  now  on.  view  at  16, 
Prince's  Gate,  will  be  posted  to 
members  in  due  course.  The 
contributors  of  the  commen- 
taries are  Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
G.B.E.,  F.R.S.A.,  Hon.  F.R.P.S., 
Mr.  Oliver  G.  Pike,  F.R.P.S., 
and  Mr.  G.  E.  VV.  Herbert, 
F.R.P.S. 

In  the  past  this  issue  has  been 
made  available  to  the  members 
of  the  Affiliated  Societies  at  a 
discount  of  33J%,  provided  that 
orders  were  received  through  the 
Secretaries  of  the   Societies. 

It  is  a  privilege  that  has  been 
much  appreciated  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  maintain  it.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  paper  position, 
considerably  fewer  copies  even 
than  last  year  will  be  available 
for  this  purpose. 

This  year  it  is  not  proposed, 
therefore,  to  circularise  the 
Societies  with  the  usual  order 
form.  Will  Secretaries  please 
note  that  this  is  the  only  notice 
concerning  the  concession  which 
will  be  made. 

Orders  should  be  forwarded 
without  delay  to  the  Secretary, 
Royal  Photographic  Society,  16, 
Prince's  Gate,  London,   S.W.7. 

Under  the  scheme  the  cost  of  a 
copy  of  **The  Year's  Photo- 
graphy" is  2s.  4d.,  plus  postage. 

Orders  should  reach  the  Secre- 
tary, at  the  latest,  by  the  15th 
October.       If    more    copies     are 

ordered  than  can  be  supplied,  the 
copies  available  will  be  allocated 
to  the  Societies  on  a  rationed 
basis. 


ture  of  the  "Una"  and  allied  wootlcn- 
bodied  cameras  and  another  enlircly 
separate  establishment  for  develop- 
ing and  printing  work." 

In  1910.  in  association  with  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Newman,  Hon.  I'M<.P.S., 
— whose  recent  death  we  regrest 
so  much  to  record  elsewhere  in  this 
issue — the  firm  of  Newman  &  Sin- 
clair, Ltd.,  was  launched  to  deal  with 
the  manufacture  of  metal  cameras, 
photographic  shutters,  and,  finally, 
the  Newman-Sinclair  Auto  Kine 
Camera. 


1  )iiring  the  last  war  the  1  lay  market 
])reniises,  with  some  of  the  adjoining 
Iniildings  were  scheduled  for  demoli- 
tion, but  it  was  not  until  1925  that 
the  premises  were  i)ulled  down.  By 
this  time  the  Haymarket  was  chang- 
ing its  character,  and  in  any  case,  the 
accommodation  had  become  in- 
suftuieiit  for  the  exj)ansi()n  of  the 
business,  so  a  move  was  made  to 
No.  .'{.  W'hiteiiail  (then  known  as 
i»-10,  Charing  (  ross).  where  the  Hag 
still  Hies,  despite  thr  difficulties 
imposed    by    war-time    conditions. 

The  numerous  friends  and  well- 
wishers  t)f  James  A.  Sinclair  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  will  unit(^  in  congratulating  it 
upon  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  its 
establishment,  and  will  hope  that 
when  ten  years  hence  it  celebrates  its 
half-century,  it  will  do  so  in  much 
happier  circumstances. 

Herefordshire    Photographic 
Society 

It  vsill  be  remembered  that  the 
Herefordshire  Photographic  Society 
recently  announced  the  inauguration 
of  two  lectures  to  be  delivered  an- 
nually in  memory  of  the  late  Mr. 
Alfred  Wat  kins. 

The  first  lecture  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  ¥.  J.  Mortimer,  C.B.K..  Hon. 
F.R.P.S.,  F.R.S.A.,  on  July  22nd,  hLs 
subject  being  "Photography's  Part 
in  the  War." 

The  second  lecture  is  to  be  given  on 
October  14th  at  the  Hereford  Town 
Hall  by  Mr.  I).  McMa.ster,  F.R.P.S.. 
President  of  The  Royal  Photographic 
Society.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Master's  lecture  is  "  The  Next 
Decade   in    Photography." 

On  the  same  occasion  Nir.  McMaster 
will  formally  open  the  first  Inter- 
national Salon  of  Photography  to  be 
organised  by  the  Hereford.shire 
IMiotographic  Society.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  l)e  judged  by  Mr.  Hugo  van 
Wadenoyen,  F.R.I^.S.,  and  entry 
forms  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Honorary  Secretary.  Mr.  A.  Royden 
Willetts.'  .\. R.P.S. ,  19.  Widemarsh 
Strt-et,  Herefonl. 

The  entry  fee  is  4s.,  and  the  closing 
day  for  receiving  entries,  September 
2r>th. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  open 
from  October  14th  to  October  30th. 

New  Premises*  Special  Fund 

The  following  donations  are  grate- 
fully acknowledged  : —        £        s.    d. 
Amount  previousK   ac- 
knowledged ...    1130()   17     vS 
J.  Durward,  Esq.   (2nd 

donation)      ...  ...  2     2     (» 

Miss   Kate  Smith    (."ith 

donation)      ...         ...  10     o 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Members  are  reminded  tliat  the  Annual  Subscription  for  1943  became 
due  on  January  1st. 

The  subscription  for  I'Vllows,  Associates  and  Members  is  £2  2s.  t>d.  ; 
Group  subscriptions,  whicli  became  due  for  renewal  on  the  same  day,  are  as 
follows  :  Scientific  and  Technical  Group.  7s.  Gd.  ;  Pictorial  Group,  5s.  ; 
Colour  Group,  2s.  tki.  ;  Miniature  Camera  (iroup,  r)s.  ;  Kinematograph 
Section,  5s. 

Group  subscriptions  may  be  included  with  the  Annual  Subscriptions,  and 
sliould  be  forwarded  to  tlie  Secretary,  The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  UJ, 
Prince's  Gate,  London.  S.\V.7. 

Arrangements  have  been  matle  under  which  Members  resident  in  the 
U.S.A.  may  pay  their  subscriptions  to  the  Society  through  their  own  Bank 
to  The  National  City  Mank  of  New  York,  in  New  York,  or  direct  to  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  Such  subscriptions  should  be  paid  to  the 
Bank  for  the  credit  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  Midland  Bank,  Russell  Square  Branch,  London,  account.  Members 
instructing  their  Bankers  to  make  the  remittance  to  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  are  requested  to  ask  them  to  mention  their  names,  addresses 
and  status  (Fellow,  Associate,  Member)  ;  and  Members  making  the  remit- 
tance direct  to  The  National  (Mty  Bank  of  New  York  are  requested  to  give 
this  information. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  payment  should  be  made 

"For  the  credit  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  Midland  Bank,  Russell  Square,  London." 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  Members  when  taking  advantage  of  this  facility 
will  advise  the  Secretary  at  the  same  time. 

The  nominal  Annual  Subscription  in  U.S.  currency  for  Fellows,  Associates 
and  Members  is  ten  dollars. 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  ARRANGEMENTS 

25th.      .'»    p.m.       Lantern    Lecture. 


North 


Saturday,    September 

Africa."     Bj   G.   B.  Mason. 

Saturday,  October  9th.  r>  p.m.  Projeciion  of  1(>  mm.  Technicolor 
Travel  Films.  (1)  "Jerusalem."  (2)  "WandiTors  of  the  Desorl.  '  (.S) 
"  Arabian  Bazaar.  '     By  courtesy  of  Britannia   I'ilms. 

Saturday,  October  23rd.     Closing  Day. 

The  Kxhibition  will  l)e  open  on  Weekdays  from  10  a.m.  to  i)  p.m..  and 
on  Sunday,  September  12th,  Sunday.  September  2()th,  and  Sunday,  October 
10th,  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

LECTURE   PROGRAMME 


Tuesday,  September 21  st,  6  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Scientihc 
and  Technical  Group.  (1)  "A 
Problem  in  Industrial  High-Speed 
Photomicrography."  By  K.  S. 
Allan,  B.Sc.  F.R.M.S.  (2)  Demon- 
stration of  Fast  man  lligh  Speed 
Camera,  Tyi)e  III. 

Wednesday,  September  29th. 
7  p.m.  Films  by  Members  of  the 
Federation  of  Cine  Societies.  Pn>- 
gramme  arrangeil  bv  1.  S.  l.iitas. 
A.R.P.S. 

Tuesday,  October  19th.  <>  p.m. 
.Meeting  to  be  arranged  by  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Grouj). 

Saturday,  October  30th.  A  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  hy  i\w.  Miniature 
Camera  Group.  "  Fxperiences  with 
the  2Jin.  .square  Miniature  Camera." 
By  Bertram   llutchings.    h. K.P.S. 

Saturday,  November  6th.  'A  p.m. 
Meeting  to  be  arranged  by  the  Colour 
Group. 


Saturday,   Novemiber   13th.      3 

p.m.     "  S]>anish  Architecture."      By 
J.    K.   H.  Weaver.  M.A..   F.K.P.S. 

Saturday,  Novemiber  20th.  :j 
p.m.  Meeting  to  be  arranged  by  the 
l\inematotn"aph  Section. 

Saturday,  November  27th.  3 
p.m.  "Meditations and  Recollections: 
Mfty  Years  of  Photography."  By 
(."harles  Fshborn,  A.H.P.S. 

Saturday,  Decemiber  4th.  3  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Miniature 
Camera  (iroup.  "  Keview  of  I.iter.i- 
ture  and  Developments  of  Interest 
to  the  Miniaturist."  Jiy  Percy  \V. 
Harris.   F.K.P.S. 

Saturday,  December  11th.  3 
l).m.  The  Traill  Taylor  Memorial 
Lecture.  To  be  ilelivered  by  F.  li. 
Davies,   B.Sc,   F.K.P.S. 

Saturday,  December  18th.  3  p.m. 
Joint  Meeting  of  the  Scientific  and    the   Miniature  Camera' Group.     (2) 
Tei'hnical  Section  with  the  Associa-     Prints    by    Lieut.    R.    G.    Fennah, 
tion  for  Scientific  Photography.  F.R.P.S. 


JOINT  MEETINGS 

Birmingham  Photographic  S»-. 
ciety,  York  House,  Great  Chaiki| 
Street.      Birmingham.  Tuesday,} 

October  5th.  6.46  p.m.  '  Uttk 
England  I^yond  Wales."  Bv  (i.  E 
\V.  Herbert,  F.R.P.S.  Tuesday, 
November  30th.  6.4.5  p.m.  *  \  Taif 
of  the  Seven  Seas."  By  Thoma>  W. 
Karran.  A.R.P.S. 

Bradford  Photographic  So- 
ciety, The  Science  Room,  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Bridge  Street,  BradfonL 
Saturday,  November  27th.  2.3l» 
p.m.  "  The  Camera  as  a  Means  of 
Artistic  Expression."  By  H.  Bair- 
stow,  F.R.P.S.  Saturday,  Febnian- 
I2th,  1944.  3  p.m.  "  Arctiitectunl 
and  Record  Photography."  By  J. 
Crowther  Cox,  F.R.P,S, 

Bristol  Photographic  Society, 
The  Grand  Hotel,  Bristol.  Saturday, 
November  27th.  3  p.m.  Lecturer: 
Percy  W.  Harris.  F.R.P.S. 

Bath  Photographic  Society,  13, 
Lower  Borough  Walls*  Bath.  Thuis- 
day.  January  27th.  1944.  "Camera 
Portraits  and  their  BCaldng."  fiy 
Arnold  Longman.  F-.R.P.S.  Thurs- 
day, March  23rd.  "  Glimpses  of  the 
Alps."     By  Mrs.  Emonet,  A.RP.S. 

Leeds  Camera  dub*  Leeds  Insti- 
tute, Leeds.  Monday.  January  lOth. 
"  I^wer  Wensleydale.  Past  and 
l^resent."  By  H.  Bryx:e  Thomson, 
A.R.P.S. 

Preston  Scientillc  Society, 
Photographic  Section.  Hllesmere 
Chambers.  Church  Street.  Preston. 
Sept.  21st.  7.16  p.m.  "Infra-red 
IMiotography  and  its  Applications." 
l^v  A.  Thompson.  B.Sc..  A.R.P.S. 

Rotherham  Photographic  So- 
ciety, The  Crofts,  Moorgate.  Rother- 
ham. Sunday.  December  l^h. 
"Against  the  Rules."  A  talk  bv 
H.  T..  Smith.  A.R.C.A.  Sunday. 
March  19th.  1944.  "Approach  to 
Natural  History  Photography."  By 
Frank  Newton. 

EXHIBITIONS    AT     PRINCE'S 

GATE 

September  4th  to  October  23r(l. 
R.P.S.  Annual  Exhibition. 

November.  (1)  Diamond  Jubilee 
Kxhibition  of  the  Works  of  Alexandei 
Kei^hley.  Hon.  F.R.P.S.  (2)  Prints 
by  Dr.  S.  D.  Jouhar,  F.R.P.S. 

December.  (1)  Photographic 
Alliance  (\>mpetition  Prints.  (2) 
Colour  IMiotography.  arranged  by 
the  Colour  Group. 

January,   1944.       (1)    Prints 
Mrs.  K.  M.  Parsons.  F.R.P.S. 
IVints  by  Douglas  Croall. 

Feb.  (I)  Prints  by  Members  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Photographers. 

March.  (1)  Prints  by  Members  oi 
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R.P.S.    ANNUAL    EXHIBITION 


Opening  Proceedings  and  Private   View 

Klnji  Pelpr  or  ^  ug.i..Slnvirt  lormnlly  opened  tht  Annual  Rvhibilion  of  The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  on  Friday  afternoon,  September  .ird.  His  Majesty,  attended  by  Squadron- 
Leader  A.  MacKenzie,  was  received  by  the  President,  Mr.  D.  McMaster,  and  by  the  Vice-Presl- 
ilems,  Dr.  Raines  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Tritton,  the  iirimedlate  Past- President,  Mr,  F,  J.  Mortimer,. 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  Mr,  Thomas  H.  B.  Scott  Past- President,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Dent,  Member  of 
Council.    A  large  and  distinguished  company  was  present. 


I 


THEPreside.nt,  in  vvelLcmimg  the  guisheil     personage 

King:  said  he  thought  lie  would  Exhibition,  one  wbr 

find  the  Exhibition  well  up  to  not  only  in  his  owr 

its   predecessors.     Works   had   been  head  of  a  heroic  nation,  our  Allv 

submitted     by    774    photographers,  this  war.     In  LorainfT  thi.<  afternoon 

[  and  H24  of  them  had  been  su'ii>5s(ul  to  declare  the  Exhibition  mien,  KinK 

in  haTing  their  works  hung.      "We  I'eter  does  us  great  honour," 
I  «re  Jbrtunabe  this  year,"  -Mr.  McMaa-         King  Peter  said  ;     ll  i^  a  joreaL 

I  lerjcontinued,   "in   having  a  disUn-  pleasure  to  me  to  have  been  a^ked  lo 


D  open  the  open  the  Exhibition  iif  The  Kotll 
I  distinguished  Hliotographit  Society  n1  CrMl 
igbt,  but  as  a  Britain.  1  ain  myself  deeply  inlf- 
eated  in  photography,  and  ahhwilli 
1  can  only  claim  t'f  lie  an  amalKut, ' 
iim  able  to  appretiate  In  ihe  IdII  »II 
Ihc  progre^A  that  has  liceu  niailt  it 
the  art  til  phul' 'graph  y  and  the  VOT 
high     standard      it-liji.h      he»     txt 
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i  in  this  country,   a  counti 
ig   in    the   very    forefront   • 
npbic  achievement. 
dng  at  the  wonderful  exhibits 
BS.  one  is  deeply  impressed 
amaiing  strides  which   have 
nade    within   recent   times  in 
t     which    is    now    an     indis- 
le  adjunct  to  science  in  all  its 


1'     dreamed  of  the  possibilities  which  lay  the     membership     of     The      Koyal 

f     before  anyone  who  would  take  the  Photographic     Society     has    grown 

pains   to   study    both    the   art    and  enormously.      I   also   hope  that   be- 

s    science  of  the  subject.  fore  long  we   shall   be   welcoming  a 

Photography   al50    plays   a   great  great   many    of   your    members    to 

part      in      fostering     cultural      and  Vugo-Slavia. 

friendly  relations  between  countries.  Once  again  I  want  to  thank  the 

and  I  like  to  remember  the  British  Society   lor   having   asked    me   here 

tourists,   armed   with   cameras,   who  to-day,  and  to  declare  the  Exhibition 

visited     my    own     country.       They  open.     (I^oud  applau 


rography  is  playing  a  vital  part  brought  back  snapshots  to  show  their 

*ar  efiort  and  in  furthering  our  friends,   with   the   result   tha      h 

in  cause.     Here  we  can  learn  friends  also  made  up  their  mind   tha 

ling   more    about    air    photo-  Vugo-Slavia  was  the  place  fo      h 

.  colour  photography,  stereo-  next  hob  day.    They  came,  and     h  p 

photography,  while,  as  for  the  they  were  not  disappointed  w    h    ur 

%i  exajnples  of   i>hotoRrapliy,  scenery,  for,   aiter  all,   photograph 

ire  here  for  our  enjoyment.     I  tells  the  truth,  and  that  is  wh 

always     been     interested     in  becoming   more   and   more   p  p    a 

raphy.  but  when  as  a  small  boy  Photography  is  almost  everybody! 

given  my  first  camera  I  never  hobby  nowadays,   and    I    note   that 


President      thanked      His 

Ik  a  es  y    an  extremely  busy  man  in 

h  se  days,   for  the  courtesy  of  his 

and  construed  bis  words  as  an 

d  vid  al    invitation    to    each    one 

p    »e       o  come  and  see  his  country. 

Beh    d   he  words  was  the  implication 

ha      h     possibility  of  such  a  visit 

ot  be  long  delayed. 

The   King  remained  some  further 

time  studj^ng  the  exhibits. 


"HE     SCIENTIFIC    AND    TECHNICAL    SECTION 


By  T.  L.  J.  Bentley,  D.I.C.,  A.R.C.S..  B.Sc,  A.R.P.S. 


The  pictorial  prints  and  slides  and  the  natural  history  photographs  were  r 
The   Year's   Photography." 

Below,  the  scientific  and  technical  exhibits,  the  colour  prints  and  Craniparenci 
Breoscopic  slides  are  reviewed. 


i  London  exhibitions  of  pic-  ?ucll  functions  to  serve,  it  is  under- 
)rial  photography  have,  of  standable  that  pictorial  photography 
lurse.  always  to  be  "the  best  should  display  the  fertility  and 
but  even  making  allowances 
B    exuberance    of    pictorialist 

led  by  their  insistence  that  the 
l1  displa}^  this  year  maintain 
izingly  hi^  standard.     This 

will  be  shared  bv  most  of  the 

to  the  galleries  of  the  R.P.S. 
:ion— until  the  journey  Ls 
ipstairs  to  the  room  devoted 
1  Scientific  and  Technical 
At  this  stage  the  sad 
on  must  in  all  honesty  be 
that  scientific  and  technical 
raphy  falls  well  short  of  its 
ds  of  other  years. 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
hortcoming  constitutes  in 
the  best  tribute  which  scieii- 

I  technical  photography  could 
in  these  present  times.  It  is 
itioii     of    the     difference     in 

II  of  pictorial  photography  and 
nl  photography  in  war-time. 
ction  of  pictorial  photography 
irational  and  propagandist. 
Ides  a  healthy  escape  from  the 

and  horrors  of  war.  nurtures 
preciation  of  beauties,  the 
ent   of   which    i.^i   at   present 

except  in  retrospect,  and 
i  inspiration  to  persevere  in 
iirations  and  endeavoiirs  to- 
,  better  and  saner  world  at  the 
these  preseat  troubles.     With 


virility  on  which  the  criticK  remark. 

The    function    of    scientific    and 

technical   photography   at   this  pre- 
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ttalpluK. 

of  the  fiehtiafE 
*Eapans  of  wu — »Dd 
the  dreaou  by  nhirch  the 
b    in^piicd    wookl    kmg 
ccajed  even  to  be   ' 
lcve\    of    practical 
record    of    Kientdic    and 
photagnpfa; 

disciples  mar  hfU  tak« 
Ihb  a:cliieT«Beat  buds  no  _ 
present  Ejibibilioii-    FirM. 
a  a  tale  Bhicfa.  except  in 

.  yet  be  loW  ;  ami.  sBCamJlT, 
because  those  ofao  would  have  to  teV 
the  «tory  arc  still  too  ia>utentl| 
engaged  ia  the  pursuit  of  nev  dcnl- 
opments  and  new  applicatioiu  to  the 
problems  of  H^r  to  gire  tin>e  to  ll* 
telling.  Alter  the  war  there  •ill  h 
an  eixceedingly  interesting  reccoil  In 
give  of  the  acbievements  of  applied 
photography. 

Meanwhile,  the  1943  KxhibllMD 
has  to  make  what  show  it  can  with  . 
jjhototnk'Tography  and  record  photo- ' 
graphy,  in  directions  which  awm  I 
almost  totally  unconnected  witb  tttt  ' 
special  problems  and  activities  oi  tbc  ' 
lime.  This  spurioos  sense  of  detacb- 
raent  Irom  actuality,  in  a  dij^liT 
which  normatly  makes  many  con- 
tacts >s4th  the  busy  world  of  hiunin 
a  Hairs,  renders  the  scicniinc  ani] 
technical  section  less  sattslyiiig  than 
usual. 

This  atmosphere  is,  in  (act,  untut 
to  many  of  the  exhibits.  It  b 
dilficult,  (or  example,  to  appreciate 
at  their  legitimate  value  those  con- 
cerned'with  the  reproductive  cycle  ol 
maiine  worms,  the  larval  stages  ot 
the  shoe  crab,  or  various  lormn  'i( 
cilia  te<l  larvae  from  the  marine 
plankton.  Vet  this  series  of  pholD- 
graphs  by  Douglas  P_  Wilson,  honi 
the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  < 
flymouth,  deserves  n-arm  apprnu-  I 
tion — not  merely  because  it  reptr- 
s«nts  new  work  on  the  outermP»l 
fringe  of  invertebrate  embryoiofy, 
but  because  it  is  the  work  ol  i 
KjicciaJist  who  has  not  .-ipared  himsttt 
III  his  endeavours  to  make  l>i> 
subject  Intelligible  anil  significant  t'' 

The  same  commendation  must  be 
extended  to  Dr.  Basil  Hill  for^his 
photomicrographs  of  a  section  ol  i  . 
cat's  intestine,  showing  infestalJM 
with  round-u'orm  parasites,  and  ol  •> 
section  of  the  lung  of  a  coal-worker, 
showing  particles  of  coal  dust  whicli 
have  invaded  the  minute  air  passages 
and  even  penetrated  the  aetoBl 
tissue  of  the  lung.  The  latter,  motr- 
over,  is  of  value  as  a  sociologicai 
document  which  succeeds  in  mabiiif 
real  contact  with  life. 
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,  G.  H.  McLean  is  another  exhibitor 
rtth  a  significant  story  to  tell  and 
Is  exhibit.  "Cereal  Scab  lui  \\heai 
iKk«s  plain  the  nature  of  this 
(Vasitic  infestation  aad  demon 
tratCH  its  disastrous  cffeit  on  llie 
ield  of  grain  in  the  croph  infetted 
lere.  as  in  the  examples  pre\  lousli 
Ef erred  to,  it  is  merely  a  question  n( 
upplementing  the  actual  pictures 
rith  a  short  explanatory  text. 

It  is  not  as  though  a  very  elaborate 
ommentary  is  always  needed.  For 
xample,  the  photomicrograph  by  It, 
iutherland  Allen,  showing  the  stem 
tructure  of  Brazilian  Liana  by  dark- 
leld  illumination,  gains  in  interest 
jid  meaning  on  reference  to  a  large 
lictianary,  which  informs  u.s  that  a 
,iana  is  a  climbing  tropical  plant 
vith  woody  stems  found  in  South 
American  forests  or  Indian  jungle^. 
3ut  why  should  visitors  to  exhibi- 
ions  be  supposed  to  carry  large 
lictionaries  around  with  them  ? 
Even  if  they  did.  tt  would  be  of  little 
lid  to  them  in  establishing  the 
identity  of  Sttnnpleryx  hirundtnis 
(shown  in  the  first  two  exhibits  in  the 
room,  by  Treehy  Boltonl.  This  pair 
— and  especially  the  macrophoto- 
graph  showing  the  insect  at  twenty- 
five  diameters  in  a  natural  environ- 
ment— makes  a  very  interesting  and 
attractive  study.  But  its  interest  to 
those  of  us  who  are  not  entomologists 
could  so  easily  have  been  increased 
by  a  dozen  words  of  formal  introduc- 
tion to  Sienoptcryx  hirundttiis. 

The  twelve  photomicrc^aphs  of 
an  embryo  rat,  by  E.  V.  Willmott, 
i3nging  from  complete  sections  at 
low  power  to  sections  of  individual 
oigans  at  comparatively  high  power, 
represent  a  very  fine  and  accom- 
plished piece  of  work,  lacking  nothing 
'1  technical  quality  or  in  presentation. 
Studies  of  starch  granules  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  made  with  a  projection 
Oicroscope,  by  John  Nicol,  provide 
in  interesting  use  of  photomicro- 
naphy.  with  a  topical  application. 

A  good  gcolof^cal  pot-pourri  i.t 
irovided  by  A.  V.  Weatherhead  with 
-  series  of  rock  or  mineral  sections — 
ti  one  exhibit  including  some  repre- 
«ntative  fossil  plants — -and  for  a 
omprehensive  exhibit  of  this  sort  it 
s  reasonable  to  assume  a  certain 
icquainlance  with  the  subject  on  the 
larl  of  the  \-isitor. 

F.  J.  Pittock  contributes  two 
rshibits  of  value.  From  the  scientific 
ispect  his  set  of  high-iH>wer  (  x  2000) 
photomicrographs  of  human  blood 
Ilustrating  variations  in  the  tliHerent 
:ypes  of  white  corpuscles,  exemplifies 
Lhe  service  which  the  photomicro- 
^rapber  can  render  to  the  cause  of 
medical  science.  From  the  photo- 
graphic  aspect,  his  demonstration  of 
the  use  of  variable -contrast  printing 


paper  in  obtaining  the  optimum 
result  in  photomicrographs  depends 
on  using  a  high-contrast  image  as 
basis  and  supplementing  it  with  the 
minimum  of  soft  printing  to  get 
requisite  detail  throughout  the  field. 
The  group  of  medical  exhibits  is 
very  small.  It  includes  notably  a  set 
of  pictures  of  a  radium  therapy  unit, 
together  with  a  convincing  record  of 
the  successful  treatment  of  a  case  of 
cancer  of  the  ear  by  X-ray  therapy, 
coming  from  E.  V,  Willmott,  of  the 
British  Post  -  Graduate  Medical 
School,     l^our  chest  radiographs  by 


E.  Victor  WUmea.  A.HJ'S. 


O.  M.  Alexander  show  the  t] , 
appearances  of  pneumonia  and  tuber- 
culosis. A  series  of  clinical  photo- 
graphs and  radiograph.-!  of  cases  ol 
gont,  in  the  hands  and  feet,  by  Dr. 
I.,  H,  Bourni'.  is  out  of  the  common 
and  a  striking  enough  demotistration 
iif  the  horrible  delomiations  and  dis- 
locations of  the  bony  structure  wtiich 
can  accompany  this  condition. 
Emphatically    a     condition     to     be 

A  small  group  of  miscellaneous 
exhibits  includes  a  striking  example 
of    successful    instantaneous   photo- 


graphy  by  synchronised  high-speed 
flash — a.  picture  by  A.  L.  Shufirey, 
showing  the  shattering  of  a  lamp 
bulb  as  it  hits  the  floor.  This  is  a 
technique  which  has  proved  of 
immense  value  in  problems  oi 
IS  kind,  and  this  exhibit  i 
taken  as  a  token  of  other  examples  ol 
a  kind  which  cannot  at  present  be 
published.  Another  technically  re- 
nt arkable  photograph  is  an  under- 
water record  of  a  swimmer  diving, 
by  A.  Peacock  ;  no  particulars  □£  the 
method  used  are  provided.  For  the 
purposes  of  a  photographic  colour- 
printing  process.  R.  G.  McOyroont 
rather  indecently  drags  the  gum- 
bichromate  process  from  it?  grave  to 
demonstrate  the  possibility  o(  em- 
ploying water-colour  pigments  for 
the  making  of  prints  in  colour — an 
interesting  three  -  colour  curiosity. 
Kinally.  in  this  section,  comes  a 
number  of  geological  records  taken 
in  the  Held  by  Hallam  Ashley : 
pritKiipally  records  of  glacial  deposits 
from  East  Angh'a,  showing  the 
contribution  which  these  deposits 
make  to  the  Norfolk  landscape. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  main 
section  of  the  Extiibition — a  very 
large  collection  uf  architectural 
records.  These  are  noticeably  un- 
even in  quality,  and,  at  a  guess,  these 
r'ciiitectural  records  appear  lo  have 


definitely  delii  r'ik  ii  ^ 
make  good.     Moreover,  .sulIi  n'mi 
have  gained  a  new  value  ^nil  i|i^;ii 
these     days     through     the     \iir[. 
survey    record    organisations   \>lii 
have   attempted   to   cope   with   i 
risks  of  destruction  of  our  ancit 
monuments   by   high-explosive   and 
incendiary     bombs,     and     tew    will 
question     the     propriety     of     giving 
architeL'tural   record   photography   a 
dominant    place    in    this    war-time 
Exhibition.      Various    detads    from 


standard  at  the  outset,  both 
technical  quaUty  and  in  presentation  : 
it  is  notable,  for  example,  how  tlie 
rendering  of  wood  carvings  gains  in 
realism  by  the  adoption  of  a  warm- 
tone  style  of  print.  Wood  carvings 
from  Beverley  Mmster  and  York 
Minster  are  recorded  with  equal 
success  by  H.  E,  Iliing^vortb  and 
C  D.  Milner.  Other  detail  work  of 
note  includes' F.  J.  Tyzack's  record  of 
the  Chained  Bible  of  1640  from 
Thorpe  Salvin.  H.  Felton's  record  of 
the  effigies  ol  the  Savage  memorial 
from  Elmley  Castle,  and  the  quite 
outstanding  series  of  records  of 
monumental  busts  and  effigies  from 
Westminster  Abbey  from  the  camera 
of  H.  Gernsheim.  including  a  long 
'    irly  kings  and  queens.  This 


ES 


exhibitor  lias  located  and  e 
a  rich  vein  which  has  been 
completely  ignored  by  other 
in  this  field.  In  some  caa 
notably  that  of  Ur.  Samuel  I 
the  result  might  easily  p--^ 
glance  lor  a  highly  : 
from  life. 

At  the  other  end  ol  th^ 
the  pictures  of  the  mata 
structures  of  a  number  of 
cathedrals,  shown  pleasingi 
a   modest  scale,   '  ~' 

Felton, 

Two  other  exhibits  call  i 
mention.  H.  G.  GrungI 
records  of  the  12th  centuiy 
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rather  the  very  mutb  greater  speed 
with  which  the  whole  examination 
tan  be  put  through,'  When  dealing 
«'ith  large  factory  groups  on  the  lines 
indicated  in  the  exhibit,  the  average 
time  for  each  individual  examination 
is  only  fifteen  minutes  ;  and  it  Ls  this 
fact    vh    h  makes  lar^e  sea  e  exam 

nat  on  with  n  a  factor\  organ  sat  on 
c  onom  cally  pis   ble      The  d  splay 

f  ourse  c\pla  n  bat)  the  pnnc  pie 
of  the  method  a:>  being  the  record  ng 


5  ^n  n 


,    film  of 


e      hadow  ).  c 

rmed    by   an    X  ray    beam    on    a 

luuresient  screen    and  its  pratt  caJ 

a    c     a,     a     means    of     detect  ng 

uberculo   s  before  cl  n  cal  symptoms 

I    par       Hut    so    mucl      s   already 

I      k  Qwledge  of  newspaper 

I   tile  teal  objei-t  of  the 

le  by  Messrs    IHo  d       to 

I  J      const  tut  ng    a     health 

c        c        h  ch    fa  ttirv    and    oti  er 

lustnal  organ  sation      v  11  be  pro 


1  ng  a 


of 


1  the 


ork    affixed    tti    the    door    o{  factory  arrangement  of  room    g  v  ng 

Iglleet  Church,  Yorks.  and  adds  a  one-n-ay  traffic,   and   thus  a  d  ng 

jmentary  which  brings  out  the  rapid  handling  of  large  numbers  of 

St    and    significance    of    these  persons.     It  is  emphasised,    n  parti 

at  relics  ;     it  is,   however,   the  cnlar,  that  the  great  merit  of  m  n  a 

mely  artistic  and  effective  style  ture    radiography     compared      %  th 

«sentation    which    marks    this  normal  radiography  ■ ■ *■ 


the 


sting  antiquity  from  a  York- 
church— the  Saxon  stone  cross 
ckncas  Church  ;  but  in  this  case 
jecial  interest  lies  in  the  device 
ot^nphin^  in  a  mirror  with  a 
tore  camera,  in  order  to  record 
isetiplions  on  faces  of  the  cross 
i  are  close  against  the  wall  and 
•ssible  in  the  normal  way, 
i  final  section  is  devoted,  as 
.  to  industrial  photography, 
aity,  news  and  stage  photo- 
,y.  Pictures  in  a  steel  factor}-, 
H-  Tliorpe,  and  a  magnificent 
i  of  the  requiem  mass  for 
nal  Hinsley,  by  The  Timfi,  are 
inding.  Also  of  special  appeal 
A-  Basset t-l.owke's  "I'erfection 
niatiire" — ^a  record  of  a  beauti* 
txet'uteil  model  ol  a  great  liner. 
luldition,  there  are  the  technical 
exhibits  in  the  Library.  These 
rovided  by  Messrs.  llford,  Ltd., 
lessrs.  Kodak,  Ltd. 
;  tlford  exhibit  is  devoted  to  a 
tistration  uf  miniature  radio- 
ly  and  to  the  organisation  of 
radiographic  services  in  indus- 
istablishments.  It  consists  of  a 
of  panels  of  pictures  illustrating 
tail  the  whole  of  the  procedure 
ma3B  examination  of  a  factory- 
and  a  model  showing  a  satis- 


mportant  though  this 


film 


ing        but 


The  exhib  t  made  by  Messrs 
Kodak  Ltd  falls  i  thre<r  set-t  ons 
The  first  leal  w  th  the  newlv 
ntrodu  ed  Kodak  Transfer  Sensi 
tis  ng  process  b>  means  of  which 
large  sheets  of  metal  uood  or  plastic 
mater  al  an  be  sensitised  for  the 
rap  d  product  on  of  worlanB,draw  ngs 
i«  ilu  on  tl  e  surfa  e  to  be  vorked 
As  shown  p  clor  ilK  this  sens  t  sa 
tion    s  done  b      transferr  ng  a  d    ed 


sitive  silver  halide  layer  from  a 
pping  paper  base  ;  aad  the 
)lii:atioD  of  the  method  in  aircraft 
iduction.  as  also  in  the  making  of 
trument  dial  and  panels,  is  shown 
actual  examples.  Another  section 
icerns  the  "Airgraph"  letter 
vice,  which  was  developed  and 
ugnrated  by  Kodak  in  conjunction 
h  the  G,P,0.  to  expedite  postal 
vices  to  H,M.  Forces  in  the  Middle 
St  ;  the  system  depends  on  the 
king  ot  micro-copies  of  the  coni- 
ted  "Airgraph"  forms  on  Ifi  mm. 


film  for  easy  transport  by  aeroplane, 
and  the  reproduction  of  enlarged 
"Airgraph"  copies  lor  delivery  to  the 
addressees.  Pictures  of  the  micro- 
copying,  processing  and  enlarging 
installations    in    use    ^ive    an    idea 


plan 


which 


the  "Airgraph" 
services.  The  rest  of  the  Kodak 
exhibit  discloses  a  number  of  devel- 
opments in  colour  photography  which 
are  already  achieved,  but  cannot  be 


These  processes —the  "Kodachrome" 
process  (or  professional  use,  the 
"Kotavachrome"  professional  colour 
prints.  "Minicolor"  prints  from  minia- 
ture "Kodachrome"  transparencies 
and  "Kodacolor"  prints  (rom  roll- 
ftlm  colour  negatives — have  all  been 
described  in  British  photographic 
journals,  but  this  exhibit  gives  the 
British  public  the  first  opportunity 
to  judge  (or  itself  the  new  facilities 
for  colour  photography  which  it  may 
look    for\vard   to   enjoying  after   the 


THE  COLOUR  TRANSPARENCIES 


"IHE  five  cases  in  which  the  colour 
transparencies  are  exhibited  this 
year  occupy  their  usual  ]iosition 
the  Second  floor  LamJing.  Taken 
a  whole,  th«  most  striking  (eatun- 
the  contrat  between  the  brilliance 
the  many  Koilachronies.  the  lew 
facolors,  and  the  subtle  shades  of 
I  iDniunerable  Dufays.  During  the 
>rt  time  1  was  there  writing  these 
:e3,  I  was  surprised  at  the  large 
mber  of  people  who  showed  an 
ense  interest  in  this  section,  but 
m  the  time  they  devoted  to  each 


By  W.  A.  Poucber,  F.R.P.S. 

case  and  from  the  remark^;  I  over- 
heaid,  W   \.a-.  olivitnis  that  the  land- 

■,.  .i|'i'-  .■•,  r.  I-.  .1  1 1,.'  greatest  (asi'ina- 

!  !   ■  ■   .li'  .  .  Il.lll     occupies    tllC 

II. -[  .  ....  .,„  I  .:i-|.l.iy.,  some  remark- 
ing sul  shown  liy  L)r.  !■',  S,  Airey,  No. 
HIO  had  perhaps  the  strongest  appeal 
to  the  non-medical  viewer,  because  it 
clearly  illustia.tes  the  efiects  of  a 
facial  X-ray  bum.  The  collection  ex- 
hibited by  R.  McV.  Weston,  A.R.P.S., 
is  noteworthy,  since,  with  the  excep- 


tion of  No,  615.  they  were  all  taken 
with  polarised  light,  and  display  a 
galaxy  of  colours  ^t  to  adorn  an 
Aladdin's  r.ave.  Nos,  B23  and  tl24.  of 
!^alii.'ine,  are  outstanding  for  quahty 
and  brilliance.  Joshua  I.evi's  slides 
would  doubtless  be  ol  inestimable 
value  to  dentists  wishing  to  study  Ihe 
characteristic  changes  in  form  and 
colour  due  to  various  types  of  period- 
ontoclasia, of  the  soft  tissues  support- 
ing the  teeth, 

Nanow   shadowed   streets   always 
present   a   difficult  problem   to   the 
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bonlivrned  the  scene  bv  Chf  ini.lil;.icin 
pi  two  gaily  attired  iadiea.      In  No 
7*1,  G,  I..  Stollery  gives  a  true  repre- 
sentation  ol    the    familiar    Maris'oW 
growing  beside  a  garilen  path  ol  wtitch 
ttie  stones  ajipear  more  ^-reenish  than 
one   would   have   pxpeoltd,      1'".    H, 
'  Sharman,  A.li.l'.S.,  has  in  No.  74n 
[•  captured    the    scintillating    summer 
ft  sunshine   on   an   alluringly   situated 
ftbathing      pool,       which 


is  set  amid  the  blue,  snow-capped 
Jjhills.    No.  748,  H,  Courtney  Bryson. 
n  from  the  eai^'ls"  of  the  Hoyal 
^Hotel   at   Capel   Curi^.    breathes   of 
ming -•iunlight  in  Snowdonia, 
^ind  exhibits  opposing  tones  to  Ni>. 
P^49,  by  R.  Binder,  who  portrays  the 
^  delicacy  ot  a  mellow  sunset  where  the 
purples  and  mauves  merge  with  the 
golds  through  a  screen  of  trees.     li, 
Broomer,  F.R.I'.S,.  shows  two  splen- 
did examples  of  nature's  wizardry  in 
which  the  white  boles  of  the  birches 
I  in  No.  760  reflect  the  summer  sun- 
I  shine,   and  where   730  captures  the 
'  briliant  golden  hue.^  of  autumn.    No. 
761,  by  A,  Lewis  Jones,  is  an  unusual 
subject,  where  the  low  lighting  not 
only  tlirows  into  reitei  every  detail  of 
the  starfish,  but  also  every  grain  of 
sand  on  which  it  lies,   lliere  are  two 
studies  of  water  lilies  ;    No,  752,  by 
I   J.  G.  Gait,  is  all  in  focus  and  taken 


with  better  lighting  than  No.  760,  by 
P.  Johnson,  F.K.r.S..  which  is 
marred  by  a  shadow  on  the  left  of  the 
bloom.  The  latter  artist,  however. 
i.ir>    Xus.    703. 


V  all 


7(j.1  and  7.-S 
luminosilv  i- 

who  are    in-i  r    ■  '         ■  v  )...■   ol 

subject.     I.    -■  ■  .      ,       ■.  i.lt-s  a 

days  of  rati'int-il    (ikhI.    (or   his   THi 
looks  like  a  feast  for  the  gods  t 

H.  Courtney  Hrysoo  catches  the 
sunlight  on  the  white  wails  of  Pen-y- 
I'ass  in  his  No.  781,  which  admirably 
portrays  the  familiar  r.cene.  It  suffers 
Irom  a  slight  error  of  composition, 
however,  in  that  undue  prominence 
hi,'i  been  given  to  a  great  cloud  sailing 
over  the  Glyders.  which  has  brought 
the  hotel  perilously  near  to  falling 
out  ol  the  picture.  It  would  have  been 
betttr  with  the  building  dead  on  the 
third.  "Fire  .Worship,"  No.  763.  by 
R.  S.  E.  Hill,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  shdes  in  the  Kxhibition, 
the  naked  figures  being  dimly  per- 
ceived against  the  smoke  from  a 
glowing  woodland  lire,  and  even  the 
shadowed  lady  poking  the  embers  on 
the  right  being  discerned  amid  the 
gloom  of  the  forest.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  subtle  lighting 
of  glassware  in  a  good  composition 
No.  7H7,  by  A.  E.  Lockington  Vial. 
F.R.  P.S.,  whUe  in  7(19,  P.  S.  H  Henry 
has  succeeded  in  capturing  the  mvs 
tery  of  the  sea's  * 
"""   "  '""   agai: 


scene,  C.  Douglas  Milner.  A.R.P.S 
has  appropriately  titled  his  slide,  ^ll 
770,  which  shows  the  leaflet  rn-i 
larches  in  the  foreground  of  Ills  "Hlw 
Kememtiered  Hills,"  above  which iIji 
dissipating  sjiring  snows  reveal  thr 
blues    ami    greens     uf    the    disttni 


Perhaps  the  Lleverest  .stuJv  i*  ' 
771,  where  .Miss  M.  Harker.  I-'  K.l'i- 
shows  an  astcinishing  example  "l 
colour  |>hotography  :  the  lighlia; 
ranging  from  the  brilliant  sunshine 
illuminating  the  arch  and  stcp>  nl 
"The  Allev  Wav,"  to  the  subtle  hu- 
of  the  walls  and  the  figure  on  the  IciL 
of  the  doorway.  Flowers  are  agiic 
prominent  in  No.  772.  by  Miss  Isobei 
Simp.son,  where  the  tulips  and  nar- 
cissi might  well  be  a  gentleman  > 
ofiering  to  a  lady,  and  in  774  and  77*. 
by  H.  T.  Harper- Roberts,  who  hai 
pictured  so  true  to  life  both  daffodils 
and  narcissi.  No.  776,  by  Allan  P. 
Morris,  is  titled  "Experiment  No.  2,' 
and  is  an  outstanding  example  ot  Ae 
pictorial  analysis  of  the  three  priman 
colours  on  the  subject  of  a  Grecian 

Fred  Harrison  has  coiitribute<l  a 
line  winter  study  of  DerwenlHata 
in  his  No.  777.  The  portrayal  of  llit 
water  and  misty  atmosphere  is  ex- 
cellent but  theiompoiitionsuBersby 
reason  of  the  cut  tree  on  the  ri^l 
with  a  glimpse  of  Skiddaw  in  the 
background  The  sheep  in  the  fore- 
ground add  much  to  the  charm  ol  the 
nicture  No  779  by  W.  Ellison,  is 
idj  m  blue,  and  whilt 


the  1 


a  lake  s 


;  delicate  enough,   they 

1 1    k  II      Ml  tif  ih  irm  of  the  prevtouV 

II  IN        ■■<        ID     Godber, 

\  I     i    -.       I  t  ^    lleiliitn  of  boals 

t  I      111    I  ilii -liidv  [■^  remarkable 

r    1      I         11     ii\  (jl  the  ropesafeainsl 

I    background    ol    tbr 

\    n  Warburg,  F.R.P.S, 

(  ^  ,  slides    ot  which  So 

"1    I   I  tl  .   1  (Ot  Bndge  at  Dnn- 

11  lit       iiiiazing  considet- 

I  11  III     the    deepiv 

I         I        I)         111     n>ad.  but  Ihr 

parts  a  nuti.  ol  cuchintmenl  to  lltc 
sLene  Nn  7»>  bi  (,,  F,  Matnv, 
A  R  P  S  IS  rf  spU  ndid  example  ol « 
maf,nih<.ent  cluud  lormation  agaiait 
a  purjile  skv  where  every  gradalioil 
1  th(  former  is  apparent.  G.  H. 
WriRht  mhisNo  7B8  MaylStay?" 
i.,ipture>  a  tamibar  incident  to  per- 
fection the  diBerent  dresses  of  t» 
two  l-idies  Lontrasting  well  with  tk 
stone  walls  rf  the  cottage. 

IhL  outitanding  snow  study  of  ttif 
show  IS  No  7B0  On  the  Edge  ol  tlie 
W  ood  b\  Dr  \\  L  Fothergill,  . 
A  R  P  tl  H  here  the  rendering  ot  tbi 
bnlliant  lighting  and  delicate  shadom  , 
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.ing  the  mvstic  blue  of  ■ 
f  •)  1 .  7B2  anil"7H3.  by  the  Hon  .M ,  W , 
instone,  1''  K.P.S,,  are  deserving 
pecial  nientlon  els  excellent  ex- 
es ol  portraiture  in  Kodachromc, 
lich  7fll  is  one  of  the  Uneht  I  have 
where  skin  texture,  eyes  and 
are  of  sujierlalive  quahtv.  The 
■  two  (if  tlie  Royal  Prini^ei^es  are 
rate,  but  I  should  have  |>rt-rcrri'ri 
re  contrast ini;  bael(Sr"»n<l. 


E   COLOUR   PRINTS 

3y  F.  W.  Coppin,  F.R.P.S. 


;  all  « 


1  havf 


1    kno\ 


much  patient  labour  i . 
to  make  a  colour  print  ol  exnibi- 
itandartl.  uj  tl.at  it  i?:  not  surpris- 
hat  only  twenty  prints  are  on 
this  year,  when  everyone  has  so 
spare  time.  Not  all  the  prints 
p  to  exhibition  standard,  anil  1 
■ct  that  some  of  the  exhibitors 
consider  themselves  fortunate 
the  judges  did  not  have  a  larger 
XT  to  select  from, 
my  opinion.  No.  3H!*,  "The  Re<l 

by  Hmest  l,etlen,  is  i|uite  the 
colour  print  in  the  Exhibition, 
pictorial  airangemenl  and  li^ht- 
ire  eseellent,  while  the  colour 
ice  and  technique  are  of  a  high 
This  exhibitor  lias  submitted 
other  prints  all  of  which  are  of  a 
technical  standard,  and  though 
lot  stated  in  the  catalogue  which 
iss  was  used,  they  are  un- 
tedly  Carbro  prints. 
ur  Carbro  prints  by  John  Hinde 
ly  illu.strate  hie  expert  skill. 
tT9.  a  tlose-up  of  an  appetising 
ige  lettuce,  the  leaves  wet  with 

is  a  superb  example  of  the 
iveness  of  colour  photography 
iJvertising  or  recording.  The 
ng  shades  of  green  seen  through 
r  droplets  make  the  photograph 
rialiy  pleasing.  No,  377. 
dy  Orchid,"  by  Mr.  Hinde.  is  a 
good  example  of  Hower  plioto- 
ly.  and,  in  fact,  all  four  prints 
.his    exhibitor    are    technically 

good  example  of  the  \Va,sii-oir 
1  process  is  No,  HS3,  a  porirait 
.det  Symon,  by  Col.  W.  Syraon 
lesh  quality  in  this  print  l.x^ini 
cularly  pleasing, 
landscape.  No.  S72,  "Meadow  ii 
Tset,"  a  1  ricarbro  print  h\'  I".  K 
!0a  and  J .  Martin  Ctoss,  cieseri'e 
ion.  as  do  No.  374,  where  : 
'  five  weeks'  old  kitten  has  beti 
ed  into  stillness  in  this  portrai 
latilda."  and  No,  aw.-i,  "Home,' 


pict 


ol  the  Kodacolor  process  that  have 
appeared  in  the  colour  secti.in  of  the 
,\nnual  Exliibitiun, 


THE  STEREOSCOPIC  SECTION 


By  G.  E.  W.  Herbert,  F.R.P.S. 


w 


,1'-,  at  the  present  time, 
reoscopic  Photography  ip 
receiving  much  attention  in 
the  sticnrifvc  world  and  looming 
conspicuously  in  the  war  effort,  it 
^hollld  he  understood  that  the  foliow- 

ftcopic  pictures  in  this  year's  Kxhibi- 
titm  are  concerned  only  with  that 
aspect  of  this  branch  of  Photography 
that  aims  at  giving  pleasure  to  the 
ordinary  man. 


One  of  the  most  striking  fi-atures  of 
tJlis  ever-popular  section  is  the  very 
limited  number  of  workers  who  con^ 


tribut 


for    I 


names  appear  in  the  catalogue.  The 
truth  is  that,  while  the  aforesaid 
ordinary  man  is  thrilled  at  the 
novelty  of  seeing  pictures  in  relief, 
the  majority  of  .amateur  photo- 
graphers, indifferent  to  a  thrill  that 
calls  (or  special  taking  and  viewing 
apparatus,    allow     the    stcreosiopii: 


<i]  Miil  >iunsliiiie.  obviously 
negatives  of  ideal  (juality.  The  o  _ 
other  displa.y  of  prints  is  a  very  Sue 
loan  collection  from  the  work  of  the 
late  Herbert  Pickwell.  These  make 
a  strong  appeal  by  their  inclus 

of  the   many   interesting    fea- 

be  iound  in  our 
English  parish  churthes — subjects 
that  lend  themaelves  admirably  lo 
representatioD  in  three-dimensiun 
photography. 

In  monochrome  transparencies-. 
Miss  Isobel  Simpiion  has  broken  away 
from  her  usual  studies  of  Scottish 
glen  scenery  with  a  slide 
human  appeal,  "All  Eyes  on  the 
Screen,"  while  H.  B.  Dannatt  has  an 
equally  homely  subject,  "Mode' 
Railway,"  These  are  two  experi- 
ments in  the  very  kind  of  subject 
whose  absence  (both  from  accep 
and  rejected  entries)  I  have  just  b 
deploring.  But  one  or  two  swallows 
do  not  make  a  summer  '. 

Among  other  items  worthy  o( 
mention  are  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Hills 
transparencie.1  of  the  VVesl  (.'ounlcy 
landscape,  readereil  in  the  beautiful 
i-black  tone  \ve  associate  with 
urk,   and  Strs.  Clilton  Tabor* 
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"WcHMllaml" — a  gem  in  i-inlre-joii 

t-'uiir  cabinebi  a.re  devoted 
uolour.  One  of  tlie  rr 
studies,  cut  dowti  to  .show  the 
jiicture  space — a,  small  patticin  ooly 
of  a  3j  mm.  Kodachrome — is  Mr, 
C.  ^t.  Kothweils  "Alderley  Woods," 
most  brilliant  and  exquisite,  Mr. 
V,  H.  Brittain  alxo  has  sent  in  itome 
Kridachromes.  Of  liLs  baker's  iiall 
dozen.  1  plump  for  "HreparinE  to 
Sail,"  upon,  incidentally,  the  bluest 
of  blue  waterways.  No  one  who 
knows  Rev.  B,  Wright's  Hair  for 
working  the  Uufay  proces,s  net-il  be 
told  that  his  many  fruit  anrl  Mower 
stndies  this  year  are  a.s  good  as  ever. 
I  particularly  admired  the  blouill 
(slightly  defaced  by  touch)  on  his 
"Plnm^Belle  de  Lo'uvain." 

Mr.  E.  R.  Slesser,  a  newcomer,  also 
favours  Dufays,  His  thirteen  slides 
are  all  of  great  charm,  "Goldfish  in 
Pond  "  is  doubtless  the  Unest.  but  it 
is  run  very  close  by  Therry  Blossom" 
— each  a  delight. 

.\nother  adept  ai  Dufay,  and  a 
pillar  al  support  In  tlie  section,  is  tiie 
versatile  Edwin  Broomer.  He  hai 
been  very  lucceaslul  luj^depictlns  the 


fall  ol  the  year,  wiine-ss  ■'Leaf 
Sfreen"  anil  "Autumnal  Gloiy."  but 
lie  delights  us  still  more  with  such 
whimsical  fancies  as  "Merry  Berry 
Folk"  [some  comical  little  characters 
from  the  land  where  the  "Gooae- 
gogs"  grow)  and  "Gnome  Town"  (a 
specimen  of  fungus  only  needing 
Latin  nomenclature  to  <lualify  (or  the 
Natural  History  Section),  while  his 
two  child  ^tudief,  "Ready  for  Bed" 
and  "^and  Keep  us  Sate"  are 
everybody's  pictures. 


,\  Tine  conlnbution  to  the  Sterdtel 
scupic  Section  is  the  loan  collection  ot^ 
autochromes  by  John  Innes,  This 
is  a  treasure  house  of  colour,  shuwing 
every  variety  of  subject — interiors, 
street  scenes,  articles  of  vertu, 
portraits,  flower  studies,  etc.  Their; 
rich  quality  and  depth  of  colour  will 
surprise  and  delight  many  who 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
excellence  colour  photography  had 
attained  in  the  hand  of  a  master  some 
thirty  or  mnrc  years  ago. 


THE     GREEN     CROSS    SOCIETY 


by  the  Green  Cross  Society  ("Items 
ol  Interest  from  Various  Quarters," 
.\pril,  p.  MS),  "Wild  plants  fight  on 
tlie  food  front," 

In  addition  to  tin-  priien  already 
announced,  Messrs.  Heath  &  Heather, 
Herbalists,  are  offering  supplemenl* 
ary  ptiies.  and)  may  also^  iMfptepared 


The  closing  day  is  Dek:ember  Itlst.* 

Entry  forms  and  all  further  par- 

ticular.i  should  he  obtaincil  from  tlie 


Morris..! 

,  +1 

.V:.niU<>s 

I'la.t.  Ilamp- 

stead 

^ard 

n     Sub 

tib,      l^indon. 

N.W.ll. 
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E   ON   THE    INTENSITY   OF   FILTERED    LIGHT 
RGES  USED  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SENSITOMETRY 

By  E.  T.  Purslow 


ductlon 

>bject  of  this  note  is  to  call  attention  to  a  possi- 
)urce  of  error  in  photographic  sensitometry  and 
:ord  an  attempt  to  determine  its  magnitude, 
venth  International  Congress  of  Photography, 
sed  the  following  resolution  : — 
aeeting  .  .  .  recommends  to  the  national  com- 
ts  that  the  photographic  unit  of  intensity  for 
jnsitometry  of  negative  materials  shall  be 
d  as  the  intensity  of  a  filtered  source  of  radiation 
5  a  luminous  intensity  of  one  international 
J  and  produced  by  a  grey  body  at  a  colour  tem- 
ire  of  2360°K,  together  with  a  selectively 
}ing  filter  made  up  as  follows  :" 

>llows  a  description  of  the  Davis-Gibson  filter 
to  modify  the  spectral  energy  distribution  of 

from  a  black  body  at  a  temperature  of  2360° K 
articular   distribution   known   as   Washington 
on  Sunlight  (abb.  W.M.N. S).     Misc.  rub.  But 
..  114. 

solution  was  not  ratified,  but  it  has  become  a 
practice  in  industrial  sensitometry  to  use  as  a 
mrce  of  tungsten  filament  lamp  (a  very  close 
ation  to  a  grev  body)  worked  at  a  colour  tem- 
3f  2360°K,  together  with  the  filter  mentioned. 
BO°K  lamp,  with  its  filter,  is  not  a  very  efficient 
light,  and  this  is  a  serious  inconvenience  when 
isities  are  necessary.  Though  the  2360° K  source 
/ely  used,  a  large  amount  of  routinesensitometry 
carried  out  using  a  lamp  operated  at  a  colour 
ire  of  2850°K  with  the  appropriate  Davis-Gibson 
nded  to  convert  to  W.M.N. S.,  as  before,  basing 
(graphic  intensity  on  the  candle  power, 
ice  to  the  tables  dealing  with  the  Davis-Gibson 
'ws  that  the  composition  of  the  light  obtained  is 
:ly  the  same  for  the  two-lamp  and  filter  com- 
.  In  these  tables  the  relative  intensities  of  the 
ave  been  adjusted  to  make  the  numerical  value 
al  energy  radiated  in  the  wave  band  4000 — 7000 
same  in  all  cases.  For  wavelengths  above  4200 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  spectrum  the 
!  of  intensity  between  the  two  sources  under 
tion  nowhere  amounts  to  more  than  3  per  cent. 
:00  A.U.  the  2850°K  combination  gives  more 
nd  at  3500  A.U.  it  is  radiating  three  times  as 
:rgy  as  the  2360° K  combination.  Although  the 
diated  over  this  wavelength  range  is  compara- 
all,  it  is  nevertheless  a  spectral  region  to  which 
phic  emulsions  and  especially  chloride  emulsions 
gh  sensitivity. 

lot  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  a  sensitometer 
!860°K  combination  source  will  give  the  same 
on  as  a  sensitometer  using  a  2360° K  combina- 
ce,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to 
measure  of  such  discrepancies  a^  are  Ukely  to 
)ractice.  A  convenient  way  of  expressing  such  a 
cy  is  by  means  of  the  factor  R,  by  which  the 
wer  of  the  2850°  K  combination  source  must  be 
1  in  order  that  the  sensitometric  results  ob- 
all  be  equivalent  to  results  obtained  with  the 
combination  source.     The  value  of  R  will  be 

to  depend  on   the  colour  sensitivity  of  the 
:x>ncemed. 


II.     Calculation  of  R 

The  factor  R  introduced  above  can  immediately  be 
expressed  in  spectro-photometric  terms  as  : — 

J  M'J'(X)  t'(X)   P(X)dX  /J  M'J'(X)  t'(X)  V(X)dX 


R  = 


/ 


J  MJ(X)  t(X)  P(X)  dX    /  JMJ{X)  t(X)  V(X)  dX 


(1) 


where  M  J  (X)  =  Energy  of  wavelength  (X)  /unit  \ 

of   wavelength   radiated/unit  1  for  the 
solid    angle    in    the    forward       2360**K 
direction  from  the  filaments  ^  combina- 
of  the  lamp,  1   tion 

t  (X)  =  Transmission  of  the  filter  to  I  source. 
Ught  of  wavelength  (X),  /      • 

and  M'J'(X) ,  t'(X)  are  similarly  defined  with  respect  to  the 

2850°K  combination  source. 

V(X)  =  Luminosity  function  as  defined  for  the  CLE. 
standard  observer, 
and  P(X)  =  Spectral  sensitivity  function  of  the  photo- 
graphic   emulsion    under    the    appropriate 
conditions. 

Though  the  constants  M  and  M'  cancel  out  in  the 
expression  for  R,  they  are  formally  introduced  so  that 
any  convenient  set  of  figures  giving  the  relative  spectral 
energy  distribution  of  the  light  from  the  lamps  may  be 
used  for  J  (X)  and  J'(X). 

The  factor  R  is,  of  course,  a  function  of  (PX,)  and  only 
eciuals  unity  in  certain  special  cases. 

If  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  lamps  act  as  grey 
body  radiators,  M  J  (X)  and  M' J '  (X)  will  follow  the  Planckian 
distribution.  The  Davis-Gibson  paper  tabulates  MJ(X)  t(X) 
and  M'J'(X)  t'(X)  at  100  A.U.  intervals  for  radiations  follow- 
ing this  distribution  with  M  and  M'  in  effect  chosen  to 
make  : — 

7000  7000  - 

J  M'J'(X)  t'(X)  dX  =  J  MJ(X)  t(X)  dX  =  a  constant. 

4000  4000 

(This  information  is  given  on  pages  138  and  141  of  the 
paper  under  the  heading  E".) 

The  standard  values  for  V(X)  are  also  given  (page  54). 

The  factor  R  can.  therefore,  be  readily  calculated  for 

any  given  form  of  P(^)- 

As  a  preliminary  measure,  diagrams  2a  and  2b  were 
prepared.  These  indicate  the  extreme  values  of  R  to  be 
expected  in  certain  special  cases  and  were  of  use  in 
selecting  a  representative  set  of  emulsions  for  detailed 
examination. 

In  these  diagrams,  R  is  shown  as  a  function  of  X^  in 
the  hypothetical  case  : — 

(a)  When  P(X)  =0  except  at  wavelength  X^,  i.e.,  the 
emulsion  is  sensitive  to  light  of  one  wavelength 
only. 

(b)  When  P(X)  has  a  constant  value  between  X^  -f  250 
A.U.  and  X^  — 250  A.U.  and  equals  zero  at  all 
other  values  of  X. 

The  curve  relating  to  the  first  ^of  these  two  cases  con- 
firms the  belief  that  the  largest  values  of  R  occur  with 
emulsions  having  most  of  their  sensitivity  in  the  blue 
and  ultra-violet,  while  that  to  the  second  shows  that  even 
when  sensitivity  extends  over  a  wide  range  of  wave- 
lengths quite  large  departures  of  R  from  unity  may  be 
expected. 
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FIf.  la  (lop  dliinm)  and  Zb  (lo»*r  dla(rain) 

In  diagrams  3a  and  3b  are  stiuwa  tlic^  sp(.i:t[al  stasi- 
tivity  curves  of  a  number  of  emulsions,  and  the  corres- 
pontUng  R  values.  The  evaluation  of  tlie  integrals  of 
(1)  in  the  expression  giving  R  was  carried  out  hy  a 
weighted  ordinate  mi'thod. 

III.     Spectral  Sensitivity  of  Emulsion 

The  spectral  sensitivity  of  the  emulsion  !'(),)  was 
obtained  from  the  isopainics  of  a  wedgt  siiectrogram  by 
means  of  the  relation  : 

log.  P(X)  j(>,)  =  Constant -l-G(Al  h(X) 
where  j(X)  =  Relative  spectral  energy  distribution  of  the 
source  uwd  in  exposing  the  spectrogram. 
h(X)=-l^ngth   of  intercept  lietween  thi-  isopainie 

and  the  datum  line  for  wavelength  X. 
G(X)  — Eflective  density  gradient  of  wedge  to  light 
of  wavelength  X. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  convenience  if  the  wedge  is  sufficiently 
neutral  for  G(X)  to  be  taken  as  a  constant.  The  imperfect 
neutrality  of  most  we<lges  results  in  C(X)  varying  by  a  few 
per  cent  over  the  wavelength  range  3500  A,U.  to  7000 
A.U.  The  form  of  P{X)  depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
density  bf  the  chosen  isopaque.  Differences  due  to  this 
cause  are.  however,  small  compared  with  diflerences 
between  even  similar  types  of  emulsion,  so  that  the 
values  of  R  ohiained  need  not  be  restricted  to  a  narrow 
range  of  image  densities, 

From  the  way  in  whicli  the  value  of  R  obtained  by 
relation  (I)  is  interpreted  it  isimpliedthatP(X)  is  measured 


r  conditions  of  exposure  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
tometer.  The  exposure  times  necessary  to  product 
wedge  spectrograms  are  usually  some  hundreds  M 
thousands  of  times  as  long  as  those  used  in  ordinarj 
sensitometry  or  in  the  direct  experimental  detetini nation  | 
of  R  described  later,  and  the  form  of  l'(X)  might  be  ■ 
expected  to  change  over  these  widely  different  condltiaDS. 
It  is,  therefore,  comforting  to  tind  that  the  results 
obtained  by  Webb  {J-  <>/"■  ^o<^-  Amtt..  23,  p.  157,  1B33,, 
and  25,  p.  4,  1935)  on  reiiprocity  law  failure  as  a  function 
of  wavelength,  can  lie  interpreted  to  sKow  that  this  u 
not  so,  and  that  l'(X)  may  in  fact  be  considered  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  exposure  time. 

IV.     Experimental  Determination  of  R 

The  values  of  K  shown  in  diagrams  3a  and  3li  folio*' 
inevitably  from  the  data  used  in  the  calculation— i.e. 
spectral  emission  of  the  lamiis.  absoriition  of  the  Davis- 
(lilison  filters,  spectral  sensitivities  of  the  eye  and  phuio- 
grapliic  emulsion.  It  was  thought  worth-whUe  to  demon- 
strate that  substanliaUy  the  same  results  could  be  ob- 
tained by  an  independent  dirc'ct  experimental  method. 

The  two  combination  sources  (lamps  and  filters]  were 
set  up  on  an  optical  bench  on  opposite  sides  of  a  photo- 
metric head,  and  a  photometric  balance  point  obtained 
by  moving  the  28,')0°K  lamp.  Duplicate  settings  utit 
made  with  the  head  rotated  through  ISO  . 
If       d,  ^DisUnce   between   lilaments   of   2360°K  Ump 

and  receiving  surface  of  photometer  head, 
d,  -^Mean   distance   between  filaments  of   2850'K 

lamp  and  receiving  surface  of  photometer  bwl 

at  the  balance  point. 
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.  FRI'S-".  are  tleser- 

mention  as  e.xtcUent 

bles  of  portrailure  in  Kodachrn 

'  ichTtllisoneoItbetinesI  I  h 

where  sidn   texture,  eyes 

»re  of  su|icrlative  i|iialilv, 

two  of  me  Hnyal  Printesses 

re  lOntraEitinj;  baikj^rmintl. 


fHE   COLOUR   PRINTS 

By  F.  W.  Coppin,  F.R.P.S. 

S  all  wl;(i  have  tiieil  will  ktion. 
ucb  patient  labour  i.  requireil 
make  a  colour  pnnt:  ol  exnibi- 
1  standard.  :^  that  it  is  not  'urpri;.- 
that  only  twenty  prints  are  on 
tr  tbis  year,  when  everyone  has  so 
ittle  spare  time.  Not  all  the  prints 
are  up  to  exhibition  standard,  and  t 
suspect  that  some  of  the  exhibitors 
can  consider  themselves  fortunate 
that  the  judges  did  not  have  a  larger 
number  to  select  from. 

In  my  opinion.  No.  3HS,  "The  Red 
Bag,"  by  lirnest  I,«tlen,  is  ijuite  the 
best  Lolour  print  in  the  Exhibition. 
The  pictorial  arrangement  and  light- 
ing are  excellent,  while  the  colour 
balance  and  technique  arc  of  a  high 
order.  This  exhibitor  has  submitted 
three  other  prints  all  of  which  are  of  a 
high  technical  standard,  and  though 
it  is  not  slated  in  the  catalogue  whith 
process  was  used,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly Carbro  prints. 

Four  Carbro  prints  by  John  Hinde 
clearly  illustrate  hi,s  expert  skill, 
Nti.  379,  a  close-up  of  an  appetising 
cabbage  lettuce,  the  leaves  wet  with 
dew.  is  a  superb  example  of  the 
eSectJvencss  of  colour  photography 
in  advertising  or  recording.  The 
varying  shades  ol  green  seen  through 
water  droplets  make  the  photograph 
pictorial  ly  pleasing.  No.  377. 
"Hardy  Orchid,"  by  Mr.  Hinde.  is  a 
very  good  example  of  (lower  photo- 
graphy, and,  in  fact,  all  four  prints 
by  this  exhibitor  are  technically 
satisfactory. 

A  good  example  of  the  Wasli-tiH 
Relief  process  is  No.  383.  a  porlr;iit 
of  Cadet  Symon,  by  Col.  W.  Synmn. 
tbe  Hesh  quality  in  this  print  Ifing 
particularly  pleasing, 

A  landscape.  No.  't7'2,  ".Meadow  in 
Somerset."  a  Tricarbro  print  by  1'.  14. 
SewensamI  J.Martin  Cross,  deserves 
mention,  as  do  No.  1174.  where  a 
lively  five  weeks'  old  kitten  has  been 
coerced  into  stillness  in  this  portrait 
of  "Matilda,"'  and  No  38fl,  "Home." 
.ture,     somewhat 


Finally,  mention  should  be  madi 
of  iJrints  Nos.  37tl  and  37.i,  which  ar 
intercstini;  as  being  the  first  example 


of  the  Kodacolor  process  that  have 
apiiearcd  in  the  colour  section  of  the 
.\nnual  Kxhibition. 


THE   STEREOSCOPIC  SECTION 

By  G.  E.  W.  Herbert,  F.R.P.S. 


WHlLiC,  at  the  present  lime 
Stereoscopic  Fhotography  i- 
receiving  mnch  altentiun  In 
the  scientific  world  and  looming 
con3i>icaoaaly  in  the  war  effort,  it 
should  be  undcmtood  (hat  the  folluu 
ing  few  cuninianlM  on  the  stereo 
scopic  picturon  in  this  your's  l.xbibi 

tion   are  concerned   only   with   that    the    majority    of 
aspect  ol  IhU  hrnnch  ol  Fhotography    graphers,  indifferent  to  a  thrill 
tliat  aims  nl  K'vinu  pleanHic  to  the    calls  for  special  taking  and  vie 
ordinary  man.  apjiaratus,    allow    the    stereos' 


this  e\er  popukn 
limited  number  ii 

names  appear  in  v)\l  i.iialu^ 
truth  IS    thai,    wliile     the 
ordinary     man     is    thrilled 

eltv  of  seeing  pictures  in  relief/^ 
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The  values  of  R  obtained  by  substituting  experimental 
values  of  d,  and  dj  in  the  relation  (3)  are  shown  in  Table  1. 
Taking  into  account  the  fact  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
use  the  same  batches  of  material  as  were  used  in  obtaining 
the  wedge  spectrograms  of  sections  II  and  111,  upon  which 
the  calculated  values  of  R  were  based,  the  agreement 
is  reasonably  good. 

VI.     Conclusion 

Examination  of  the  li  values  and  the  associated 
spectral  sensitivity  curves  of  the  emulsions  shown  in 
diagrams  3a  and  3b,  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  pan- 
chromatic materials  the  substitution  of  VV.M.N.S.  based 
on  a  2850°  lamp  for  VV.M.N.S.  based  on  a  2360°  lamp 
results  in  errors  that  are  negligibly  small.  The  effective 
exposure  given  the  emulsion  being  tested  would  be  2  or 
3  per  cent  too  high,  and  this  would  result  in  the  photo- 
graphic speed  being  about  0.01  too  high  in  log.  exposure 
units.  '  Errors  of  this  order  are  of  no  consecjuence  in 
ordinary  sensitometry. 

The  results  obtained  with  non-panchromatic  emulsions 
are  difficult  to  summarise  briefly  or  present  in  a  simpler 
form  than  that  of  diagram  3a.  The  ortho-chromatic  line 
film  and  the  non-colour  sensitised  positive  lilm  No.  2  both 
have  R  values  of  1 .  08,  so  it  is  clearly  useless  to  attribute  a 
certain  range  of  R  values  to  non-colour  sensitive  emul- 
sions and  another  range  to  orthochromatic  emulsions. 
The  R  value  of  1 .  09,  the  maximum  obtained  with  non- 
colour  sensitised  bromo- iodide  emulsion,  corresponds  to 
a  log.  E  difference  in  .speed  of  0 .  04,  while  the  R  value  of 
1.17  for  the  pure  chloride  emulsion  corresponds  to  a 
log.  E  speed  difference  of  0.07. 

If  any  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  results 
presented  it  is  that  errors  due  to  the  indiscriminate  u.se 
of  2360°K  and  2850°K  combination  sources  are  only 
likely  to  cause  confusion  in  the  case  of  a  small  class  of 
photographic  emulsions  characterised  by  a  sensitivity 
very  much  higher  to  ultra-violet  and  far  blue  light  than 
to  light  of  the  longer  wavelengths. 

The  Author  wishes  to  express  his  thanks  to  Ilford 
Limited  for  permission  to  publish  this  paper. 

Selo  Physics  Laboratory, 
I3th  October,   1942, 
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THE   SCIENTIFIC    FILM    GROUP 


In  view  of  the  rapid  inc  reast^  in  the 
applications  of  photography  in  sci- 
ence and  industry,  the  West  Midland 
Area  of  the  .Association  of  Scientific 
Workers  has  formed  a  Scientific  Film 
Group.  The  aims  of  this  group  are 
two-fold.  Firstly,  by  means  of  lec- 
tures, exhibitions  and  news  letters 
containing  abstracts  from  recent 
pubhcations,  it  will  provide  valuable 
information  for  scientific  workers 
using  photographic  techniques  in  in- 
dustrial processes  and  research  lab- 
oratories. This  section  of  the  scienti- 
fic community  urgently  needs  facili- 
ties for  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
opinion.     The  Scientific  Film  Group 


will  supph'  these  facilities,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  foster  interest  in  the 
manifold  applications  of  photography. 
It  has  already  set  u})  an  information 
service,  which  provides  expert  advice 
on  all  aspects  of  photographic  tech- 
nique. 

The  second  aim  of  the  Scientific 
Film  Group  is  to  meet  the  public 
demand  for  good  quality  scientific 
films,  covering  the  whole  field  of 
science  and  technology.  Monthly 
film  shows  will  be  held  in  Birmingham 
throughout  this  winter.  The  first 
show  will  take  place  in  the  middle  of 
November.  In  the  future  the  Group 
intends  to  produce  original  films  and 
photographs. 

Members    of   the    Scientific    Film 


(in)ii]>  are  provided  with  all  the  facili- 
ties described  above,  including  ad- 
mission to  the  film  show.  Annual 
membership  fees  are  as  follows  :  Full 
members  of  the  Association  of  Sci- 
entific Workers.  10s.  6d.  ;  Associate 
and  Student  Members,  (is.  ;  non- 
members  of  the  Association,  17s.  6d. ; 
members  of  the  public,  including 
Association  members,  who  wish 
merely  to  attend  the  film  shows  vn\\ 
be  admitted  at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  per 
show,  while  tickets  granting  admis- 
sion to  the  whole  set  of  five  shows 
will  be  supplied  for  6s.  fid.  All  appli- 
cations for  membership  and  enquiries 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  2^r- 
kowsky,  A.R.P.S.,  Rowney  Green, 
near  Alvechurch,  Worcs. 
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vitb  woody  steMS  faaad  m  Sostk 
'  .AtDoicon  fmcsts  or  lodBa  iaB^es. 
'  But  why  sJMnU  vnitocs  to  exiuti-  _ 
tiom  be  5«ppasrd  Ut  cany  ^aige  ^^"^^ 
dictioDajiQ  aiovDd  witb  tbem  ? 
Even  if  tbcy  did.  it  «o^d  be  ol  fittic 
■id  to  Ifaea  in  cst^AAtag  tbc 
idCDtit)-  of  Slemopltryx  kirwrnAms 
(shown  in  tb«  Am  two >»ttiliiTc u  tfac  t,,,,, 
fooni .  by  Trecby  BcHtaaS .  Tliit  pair 
— and  especially  the  macroptioto- 
giaph  showing  tbe  toatct  at  twenty- 
five  diamrtet?  in  a  natmal  ntvirau- 
ment — makes  a  veiy  inlcxcstiDe  and 
attractive  study.  But  its  intenett  to 
those  of  us  wiio  aie  not  entonMlogistB 
could  so  easily  have  been  inciEasnl 
by  a  dozen  mmls  oi  formal  introdoc- 
tion  to  SUn^ptety*  kirtindiwii.  " 

The  twelve  pbotomicrogiaplis  of 
an  embri'o  rat.  by  E.  V.  Willmott. 
laoging  from  complete  <ections  at 
low  power  to  sections  of  individua.) 
organs  at  comparad^'ely  high  poKer. 
represent  a  very  fine  and  utom- 
pUshed  piece  of  work,  lacldng  aothiiig 
in  technical  quality  or  in  presentation. 
'  Studies  of  starch  graaules  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  made  with  a  projection 
microscope,  by  John  Nitol.  provide 
an  interesting  use  of  photomicro- 
graphy, with  a  topical  application. 

A  good  geological  pot-pourri  is 
provided  by  A.  V.  Weatberhead  «ith 
a  series  of  rock  or  mineral  sections— 
in  one  exhibit  including  ^ome  lepie- 
sentative  fossil  plants — and  for  a 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  this  sort  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  a  cenain 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  the  visitor. 

F.  J,  Pittock  cuntributR.  two 
exhibits  of  value.  From  the  scientific 
aspect  his  set  of  high-power  ( .■  2mMI) 
photomicrographs  of  human  blood 
illustrating  variations  in  the  diflerent 
types  of  white  corpuscles,  exemplifiea 
the  service  which  the  photomicro- 
grapher  can  render  to  the  cause  of 
medical  science.  From  the  photo- 
graphic aspect,  his  demonstration  of 
the  use  of  variable-contrast  printing 


paper  in  obtaining  I  he  optimum 
result  in  photo mictographs  depends 
on  using  a  high-contrast  image  as 
basis  and  supplementing  it  »tlh  the 
minimum  of  soft  printing  tu  get 
requisite  detail  throughout  the  lield. 
The  group  of  medical  exhibits  Ls 
very  small.  It  includes  notably  a  set 
of  pictures  of  a  radium  therapy  unit, 
together  with  a  convincing  record  ol 
the  successful  treatment  of  a  case  of 
cancer  of  the  ear  by  X-ray  therapy, 
coming  from  E.  V.  \S*illnvolt.  of  the 
British  Post  -  Graduate  Medical 
School.     Four  chest  radiogiaph.'i  by 


0  M.  Alexander  show  lht^  t\pic»l 
apponukces  of  pneumonia  and  tubcr> 
cutosts.  A  series  ot  clinical  photo* 
t^raplis  and  rvdioKraplu  of  enses  o( 
gout,  in  tlie  haniU  »nil  feet,  by  Dr. 
I..  R.  Bourne,  is  out  uf  the  common 
and  n  striking  enough  lU'monstnitkiR 
»f  the  horrible  delumiatinns  and  dis-  , 
locations  of  the  bony  structure  which 
can  accomi>Bny  this  condition. 
Emphatically  a  condition  tu  b« 
avoided  ! 

.<   small   group  ol    mlscelUncous 
exhibits  includes  a  striking  ex*mpl« 

01  successful    instantaneous  pho~ 
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the  subtractive  image — correspond- 
ing to  cyan,  and  resulting  from  the 
conversion  of  silver  to  ferric  fcrro- 
cyanide  can  hardly  be  described  as 
a  blue-green  at  all,  and  although  the 
magenta  and  yellow  images  are  nion* 
nearly  correct  in  hue,  the  latter  is 
extremely  opaque — a  fault  which  is 
often  disregarded,  but  which  has  a 
considerable  adverse  inlluence  upon 
•finished  prints. 

In  brief,  then,  metallic  toning  will 
not  provide  a  liigh  degree  of  accuracy 
in  colour  reproduction,  but  when 
operated  with  suitable  stripping 
material  and  under  reasonably  intel- 
ligent control,  it  can  be  used  to 
produce  prints  extremely  quickly. 

Garbro  and  Carbon 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Carbro  process  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  American  colour 
photographers,  whose  work  so  many 
of  us  hold  as  a  standard,  while  an 
adaptation  of  the  process  was  used  in 
this  country  to  produce  the  Vivex 
prints  which  used  to  be  our  standard. 
Hence  there  is  little  room  for 
doubting  that  the  Carbnj  process, 
especially  when  operated  with  the 
latest  types  of  improved  tri-colour 
tissues,  can  be  made  to  produce  the 
very  finest  colour  prints  which  are  at 
present  obtainable,  and  when  we 
recall  the  steps  of  the  Carbro  pro- 
cess, we  see  that  they  conform 
reasonably  closely  to  the  specifica- 
tions already  outlined  for  an  ideal 
printing  process.  Where,  then,  is 
the  difficulty  ? 

The    principal    difficulty    centres 
around     the     all  -  important      stage 
at    which     the      silver      images     of 
the  original  bromide  prints  are   em- 
ployed   together     with     a     suitable 
bleaching  solution  (also  known  as  a 
sensitiser)     to     provide      the     reac- 
tion products   which   return   to    the 
pigmented     gelatine     layer     of     the 
tissues  to  produce  a  reproduction  ol 
the   original   image   in    the    form    ot 
insoluble  gelatine.     The  chemistry  of 
these  reactions  is  not  sim])le.  but  the 
composition      of      the      bichromate- 
chromic     acid  -  ferricyanide      bleach 
must  be  very  carefully  balametl.  not 
only  to  produce   consistent   results, 
but    to    produce    acceptable    trans- 
lations of  the  bromide  images.     The 
pH  (that  is  the  degree  ol  acidity  or 
alkalinity)  of  a  Carbro  bleach  bath 
must    be    carefully    maintained    and 
reproduced  at  the  .same  level,  since 
while  the  solution  nmst  be  acid  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  bichromate 
attacks  the  metallic  silver,  too  great 
an   acid   concentration   results   in   a 
reduction  of  the  tanning  effect  and  a 
resultant     loss     of     highlight     areas 
during  hot  water  development.    It  is 
not  difficult  to  appreciate  that  the 


bleach  contained  in  the  impregnated 
pigment  paper  begins  t(;  react  with 
the  silver  C(jntaine(l  in  the  bromide 
print  immediately  the  two  come  into 
contact,  and,  consequently,  unless 
tlu;  surface  of  the  pigment  paper  is 
pressed  into  intimate  contact  with 
the  surfat:e  of  the  print  with  an 
absolute  mimimum  of  delay,  then 
some  part  of  the  reaction  products 
from  the  bleached  silver  deposits 
will  wander  from  the  preci.se  area  in 
\\hi(  h  they  should  operate  to  tan  the 
gelatine  of  the  tissue.  A  moment's 
consideration  will  show  that  the 
dehcate  highlights  of  the  image  are 
likeh  to  suited  most  from  the  faulty 
or  delayed  combination  of  tissue  and 
])rint. 

It  is  also  realised  now  that  the 
exact  condition  of  the  bromide 
prints  themselves,  especially  their 
pH,  has  a  considerable  effect  upon 
the  quality  of  the  Carbro  image,  and 
in  order  to  thoroughly  investigate 
and  control  such  variables,  a  pH 
meter  becomes  almost  essential. 

Naturally  mechanical  squeegeeing 
devices  have   been  designed   for  the 
simplification  of  the  important  job  of 
combining    tissue    with    print,    and 
given  such  apparatus,  together  with 
meticulous  attention  to  detail,  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Carbro 
(especially  now  that  pigment  papers 
which  more  nearly  fulfil  theoretical 
requirements    as    regards    hue    and 
transparency  are  obtainable)   is  the 
most    worth-while    process    for    the 
professional       and       the      advanced 
amateur.     The  cost  of  operating  the 
process,     however,     is    rather    high, 
since  one  .set  of  bromide  prints,  one 
set    ol    tri-colour    tissues    and    two 
sheets  of  transfer  paper  are  called  for 
in  the  making  of  each  colour  print, 
it  is  true  that  some  Carbro  workers 
m.tnage     to    extract     two     or     more 
colo^ir   prints    from    a    single    set    ol 
bromides,    but    generally    it    is    now 
accepted,   at    least   in   America,   that 
the    u.se    of    redeveloped    images    is 
unwi.se    and     unprofitable    if    re]>ro- 
ducible    results    are    desired.       The 
expenditure  ol  time  on  the  process  is 
also  high,  as  the  bromide  prints  must 
lirst   be  made,  and  then   the  Carbro 
images,  the  latter  subsetpiently  being 
combined   by  successive   transfer  on 
to  a  temporar\'  support  before  being 
again  transferred  to  the  chosen  final 
surface. 

There  is  muc:h  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  tri-colour  carbcm  process 
and  the  similar  method  known 
as  Dufay  Tissue,  for  both  proced- 
ures offer  pKirticularly  rapid  means 
for  making  colour  prints,  while  the 
excellent  scale  of  gradation  which 
an  be  obtained  by  the  carbon  pro- 
cess is  only  surpassed  by  platinum 
printing.    The  disadvantages  of  both 


these  processes  are,  firstly,  that  only 
contact  printing  is  really  practicable 
with  bichromate  sensitised  layers; 
secondly,  that  it  is  necessary  to  use 
freshly  sensitised  pigment  paper  ii 
standardisation  is  to  be  attained; 
thirdly,  that  there  is  no  certain 
method  of  balancing  a  print  by  test 
exposures  unless  the  test  strips  are 
processed  to  completion  and  trans- 
ferred to  paper,  and,  finally,  the 
pigments  contained  in  the  tissues 
have  differential  filtering  effects 
upon  the  blue  and  violet  rays  to  which 
the  sensitised  gelatine  is  responsive 
and  as  a  result  the  printing  times  for 
a  well  balanced  set  of  negatives  are 
not  equal. 

Duxochrome 

Duxochrome  falls  naturally  into 
the  next  position  on  the  list  of 
processes  I  propose  to  mention,  since 
it  represents  an  attempt  to  ally  the 
advantages  of  pigmented  gelatine 
relief  materials  to  the  simpUcity  of  a 
normal  developing  procedure.  Duxo- 
chrome films  are  coated  with  an 
unhardened  gelatine  emulsion  which 
contains  both  sensitive  silver  salts 
and  appropriate  insoluble  subtrac- 
tive printing  pigments,  so  that  when 
a  silver  image  is  developed  by  means 
of  a  tanning  develoj>er  such  as 
pyrocatechin  or  pyrogallol,  the 
gelatine  in  silu  with  the  reduced 
silver  is  rendered  insoluble,  and  a 
relief  image  containing  metallic 
silver  and  pigmented  gelatine  may 
be  obtained  by  the  usual  procedure 
of  removing  the  still  soluble  emulsion 
with  hot  water. 

irlere,  as  in  the  carbon  process,  the 
short  cut  which  seems  to  offer  advan- 
tages, results  in  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing  the  exposure  and  development 
times  to  produce  correct  density  and 
colour    balance   in   the    final   colour 
]>riiit.    The  course  of  development  of 
the   silver  images  contained   in  the 
cyan     and     magenta     emulsions    is 
practically  invisible  under  darkroom 
illumination,    and   is   therefore   best 
carried  out  by  time  and  temperature, 
which  is  in  turn  made  less  conveni- 
ent by  the  necessity  of  using  rapidly 
oxidised  developers  for  the  formation 
of    the    relief    image.      Reproducing 
results    of    test    strips    on    full-size 
sheets  of  film  is  certainly  the  principal 
difficulty   of   the   Duxochrome  pro- 
cess, and  it  is   no  doubt  because  of 
this  difficulty  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
process   always   stressed   the  impor- 
tance of  the  alterations  which  it  is 
possible  to  make  after  the  print  has 
been    examined    by    the    temporary 
superimposition    of    the    three   films 
upon  a  white  base.    It  is  claimed  that 
any  image  which  is  thought  to  be 
too  dense,  may  be  reduced  by  treat- 
ment with  very  hot  water ;  but  quite 
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apart  from  the  difficulty  of  deciding  there     is     similarity     of     principle  could  simply  be  assembled  in  accurate 

whether  the  proportional  reduction  between  the  Wash-off  Relief  process  superimposition  on  a  paper  base  to 

of  one  or  more  of  the  components  and     the     Technicolor     process     of  produce  a  satisfactory  colour  print, 

"will  result  in  an  improvement,  I  have  colour   cinematography  ;      the   dyes  but  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  all 

always  found  that  the  recommended  from  the  matrix  films  in  the  case  of  the      mordants     which     effect     an 

method  increases  the  contrast  of  the  'I'echnicolor     being     transferred,     of  accurate    translation   of   silver   into 

images   by   reducing   the   highlights  course,    to    blank    35    mm.    gelatine  dye,   are  also  much  too  opaque  to 

more   than   the   shadows,    and   that  coated     film.        That     the     results  provide  satisfactory  colour  prints  by 

when     the     washing     down     water  obtained  by  the  paper  print  making  superimposition.      It    is    true    that 

reaches    the    high    temperature    re-  process     and     the     motion     picture  mordant  images  can  be  produced  in 

quired,  some  degradation  of  colour  printing  process  are  usually  so  very  an    almost    completely    transparent 

occurs  with  the  pigments  used.  different  when  the  principles  involved  form,    but   they   then   have   greatly 

I  have  often  thought  that  it  is  seem  to  be  so  much  alike,  sometimes  increased  dye  absorption  character- 
possible  that  a  greater  degree  of  puzzles  beginners  and  disappoints  istics  and  necessitate  the  use  of 
consistency  might  be  obtainable  others.  It  is  certainly  only  after  one  extremely  low  density  positives  if 
with  the  Duxochrome  process  if  the  has  experienced  the  difficulties  normal  density  is  to  result  in  the 
silver-pigment     films     were     to     be  involved  in  the  single-handed  regis-  toned  images. 

processed  by  time  and  temperature  tration  of  large  dyed  relief  films  that  Fortunately,  there  are  solutions  to 

in     a     non-tanning    developer     and  one  begins  to  realise  the  true  value  the  opaque  mordant  problem,  for  if 

subsequently  treated  with  a  tanning  for   purposes   of  registration   of   the  means  can  be  found  to  fix  or  preci- 

bleach     in     the    manner     generally  perforations  which  run  down  either  pitate   the   dye   which   is   originally 

employed  with  Wash-off  Relief  film,  side  of  the  motion  picture  film.  attached  to  the  mordant  image,  on 

The     difficulties     of     registration  to  the  surrounding  gelatine,  it  then 

Wash- off  Relief  (Imbibition)  which     are     characteristic     of     an  becomes    possible    to     remove     the 

The  link  between  the  Duxochrome  imbibition    process,    therefore,    con-  mordant     itself,     for     instance,     by 

and  Wash-off  Rehef  processes  is  to  stitute  what  is  generally  considered  dissolving  it  in  hypo,  without  causing 

be    found    in    the    formation    of    a  to  be  the  main  disadvantage  of  the  the  release  and  consequent  bleeding 

gelatine  reUef  image  via  a  developed  Wash-off    Relief    process,    although  of  the  dye.     Tannic  and  other  more 

silver  image.    Similarity  then  ceases,  balancing  the  density  and  contrast  complex   acids   may   be  successfully 

because    it    is    the    object    of    the  of  the  component  images  by  altera-  used  for  this  purpose.     Precipitating 

Wash-off  Relief  process  to  provide  a  tion  of  the  concentration  of  acid  in  or  laking  the  dyes  in  such  a  manner 

set    of    master    rehefs    or    matrixes  the  dye  baths   can    provide  trouble  offers  one  further  advantage  in  that 

which  can  be  dyed  up  in  appropriate  which  is  almost  as  serious.     On  the  it  increases   their  fastness  to  light, 

acid  dye  baths  and  used  to  transfer  credit     side     there    is     always     the  which,    in   the    case   of   most    basic 

substantially  all  the  dye  contained  comforting  fact  that  a  great  number  dyestuffs,  is  normally  not  very  great, 

in    the    reUefs    to    gelatine    coated  of  prints   (not  necessarily  all   alike)  A     disadvantage     is     that    it    also 

paper,  repeatedly  re-dyeing  and  trans-  can  be  obtained  from  a  single  set  of  generally  changes  their  hue  to  some 

ferring  the  dyes  if  a  large  number  of  reliefs    with    no    increase    in     cost  extent,  and,  consequently,  all  tests 

colour   prints  is   required   from   the  beyond  that  of  the  transfer  paper.  which  are  intended  to  indicate  the 

original  set  of  matrixes.  suitability  of  the  absorption  charac- 

The  production  of  the  necessary  Dye- Toning  teristics  of  the  dyes  for  subtractive 
set  of  matrixes  on  Wash-off  Relief  We  now  come  to  dye-toning  or  printing,  must  be  made  after  they 
film  offers  no  very  serious  difficulty,  dye-mordanting.  The  only  process  have  been  laked. 
but  when  the  reliefs  are  to  be  dyed  of  this  type  which  has  ever  been  Rendering  the  dye  images  trans- 
up,  the  variable  factors  connected  generally  used  seems  to  be  Uva-  parent  does  not  represent  a  complete 
with  the  process  begin  to  accumulate,  chrome,  and  that,  1  believe,  was  used  solution  of  the  problems  connected 
It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  principally  to  produce  transparencies,  with  dye-toning;  for  instance,  dyes 
the  pH  of  the  dye  baths  has  a  Briefly,  dye-toning  entails  the  con-  .  which  are  chosen  for  their  satis- 
profound  effect  upon  the  contrast  version  of  a  silver  image  into  a  factory  colour  tiualities,  may  not,  in 
and  density  of  the  resultant  dye  compound  such  as  copper  ferro-  fact  they  will  not,  behave  equally 
images,  and  since  the  average  worker  cyanide,  copper  thiocyanate,  or  well  in  the  way  they  wash  out  of 
has  no  means  of  accurately  ascer-  silver  iodide,  which  will  serve  as  a  gelatine,  or  at  best  they  must  be 
taining  the  pH  of  his  dyes,  particu-  mordant  for  basic  dyes  (e.g.,  used  in  widely  different  but  pre- 
larly  after  they  have  been  used  auramine,  rhodamine  and  methylene  cisely  controlled  concentrations  to 
several  times,  he  must  resort  to  blue).  When  the  conversion  to  the  provide  balanced  prints.  Again,  the 
trial  and  error  in  order  to  obtain  a  chosen  mordant  is  complete,  the  mordant  bleach  must  be  compounded 
set  of  dyed  positives  which  will,  image  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  the  and  maintained  so  that  no  intensifi- 
when  superimposed  on  a  white  appropriate  dye,  where  not  only  the  cation  or  reduction  of  density  occurs 
surface,  present  an  acceptable  com-  mordant  image,  but  the  gelatine  upon  conversion  of  the  silver  image 
posite  imiage.     It  will  be  exceptional  layer  containing  it  will  be  dyed  up.  to  one  of  dye. 

if  this  desirable  result  is  obtained  The  dye  attached  to  the  gelatine  Nevertheless,  I  am  able  to  speak 
apon  first  examination,  and  if  it  is  is  only  held  temporarily,  however,  with  some  confidence  on  the  dye- 
not,  some  modification  naturally  and  thorough  washing  in  running  toning  process,  since  I  have  been 
becomes  necessary.  The  difficulty  of  water  is  generally  sufficient  to  using  Tri-Tone  regularly  for  the  past 
deciding  what  change  or  changes  will  completely  remove  all  colour  from  four  years,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
result  in  improvement  has  already  non-image  areas,  while  prolonged  that  when  all  the  facts  are  considered, 
been  stressed  and  need  be  amplified  washing  will  not  materially  affect  the  it  provides  the  most  satisfactory 
no  further ;  instead,  we  will  assume  dye  attached  to  the  mordant  image,  method  of  making  colour  prints. 
that  reasonable  colour  balance  has  It  might  be  thought  that  three  The  principal  difficulty  connected 
been  attained — in  which  case  trans-  separation  positive  images  which  had  with  the  process  as  it  is  now  operated, 
fer  and  registration  must  follow.  been  mordanted,  treated  in  appro-  hes  in  the  transfer  of  the  original 

Most  photographers  are  aware  that  priate  dye  baths,  and  washed  clean,  positive     bromide     images     on     to 
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temporary  celluloid  supports  for 
bleaching  and  toning  before  iinally 
transferring  to  a  common  final 
support ;  in  addition  to  the  delay, 
considerable  practice  is  required  in 
these  operations. 

Colour  Development 

The  last  procedure  I  shall  mention, 
has  not  yet  been  organised  into  a 
standard  procedure  for  colour  print - 
making,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  principles  of  colour  development 
or  dye  coupling,  originally  made 
popular  by  Kodachrome,  offer 
attractive  possibilities  at  first  sight 
for  the  solution  of  almost  all  our 
colour  printing  problems.  What 
could  be  simpler  than  the  simultan- 
eous development  of  a  normal  silver 
image  and  a  subtractive  coloured 
dye  image  on  a  stripping  paper  of  the 
Chromatone  type  from  which  the 
metallic  silver  could  subsequently  be 
removed  to  leave  the  plain  dye  image 
ready  for  combining  with  the  others 
of  a  set  to  form  a  colour  print  ? 
That  seems  to  be  the  line  of  reasoning 
taken  by  a  large  number  of  enthu- 
siastic colour  workers  at  the  moment, 
and  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  be 
emphatic  regarding  the  results  of 
their  reasoning. 

It  is  a  isuct,  however,  that  the 
scheme  does  not  work  out  simply  in 
practice.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems 
reasonably  certain  that  the  colour 
formers  which  are  used  to  produce 
the  subtractive  elements  in  Koda- 
chrome film,  for  example,  are  not 
generally  available,  while  those 
formers  which  can  be  obtained 
produce  only  poor  approximations 
of  the  required  printing  colours. 
Secondly,  there  are  several  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  i^ractical 
appUcation  of  colour-forming  devel- 
opers, which  generally  include  a 
developing  agent  such  as  diethyl- 
paraphenylenediamine  liydrochloride 
and  a  colour  former  such  as  para- 
nitrobenzyl-cyanide  for  magenta,  2.4 
dichlor  alphanapthol  for  blue-green 
and  acetoacet  2.5  dichloranilide  for 
yellow.  In  all  cases  the  mixed  devel- 
oper oxidises  rapidly,  and  must  there- 
fore only  be  prepared  immediately 
prior  to  use,  and  then  can  only  be 
employed  for  one  print.  Some  posi- 
tive materials  are  much  more  suit- 
able than  others  for  purposes  of  colour 
development,  but  in  all  cases  it  is 
important  to  keep  the  images  in  a 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  condition, 
since  the  dyes  which  are  formed  are 
readily  soluble  in  solutions  such  as 
acid  hypo. 

Balancing  the  density  of  the  sub- 
tractive  images  is  another  very  real 
difficulty  encountered  in  colour  devel- 
opmeDt,  since  the  formation  of  colour 


is  by  no  means  equal  with  all  the 
couplers. 

The  simplicity  of  the  procedure  is, 
of  course,  unquestionable,  and  if  and 
when  greatly  improved  subtractive 
colours  become  obtainable  by  dye 
coupling,  there  will  be  every  reason 
for  working  towards  the  solution  of 
the  remaining  les.ser  problems,  but 
until  then,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
specimen  prints,  there  is  little  reason 
to  expect  more  than  mediocre 
results. 

And  now  that  1  have  drawn  my 
picture  of  the  lield  of  colour  print- 
making,  1  feel  that  something  must 
be  added  to  prevent  the  discourage- 
ment of  any  who  may  be  contemplat- 
ing work  in  this  branch  of  photo- 
graphy ;  and  I  will  simply  say  this — 
despite  the  innumerable  difficulties 
I  have  been  at  pains  to  describe  this 
afternoon,  I  really  believe  that 
according  to  our  individual  attitude 
towards  pliotography,  it  is  possible 
that  even  a  poor  colour  print  may 
give  more  satisfaction  to  the  one  who 
has  made  it  than  could  the  most 
universally  approved  composition  in 
monochrome.  In  any  case,  all  that  1 
have  said  must  be  weighed  against 
the  fact  that  when  we  set  out  to 
produce  photographic  reproduction 
on  paper  of  form  anct  colour,  we  are 
attacking  the  wider  task  of  photo- 
graphy, one  which  the  earliest  workers 
saw  so  clearly,  but  which  we  have 
still  not  yet  solved. 

In  other  words — please  don't  let 
me  stop  you  ! 

Discussion 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  F.  J.  Tritton) 
said  that  all  the  members  would 
appreciate  the  large  amount  of  work 
which  had  been  put  into  this  paper. 
All  of  them  were  aware  of  these  six 
processes,  but  they  had  not  all  liad 
the  opportunity  which  Mr.  Coote  liad 
had  of  operating  them,  and  to  have 
produced  prints  by  so  large  a  number 
of  ditlerent  processes  was  certainly  a 
sign  of  great  versatility.  Most  of 
them  considered  themselves  fortunate 
if  they  could  master  one  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Newman  asked  whether 
Mr.  Coote  did  not  agree  that  in 
making  colour  prints,  a  great  deal 
depended  upon  the  (juality  of  the 
separation  negatives,  and  that  in  a 
perfectly  balanced  one-shot  camera 
it  should  be  possible  to  obtain  nega- 
tives which  recjuired  a  1  :  1  :  1  ratio 
of  printing. 

Air.  CooTE  replied  by  sayung  that  he 
agreed  that  more  than  half  the  colour 
print-making  battle  depended  upon 
satisfactory  negatives,  although  varia- 
tions in  the  quahty  of  illumination 
made  it  practically  impossible  to 
obtain  perfect  exposure  balance  under 
all  conditions. 


Mr.  HiNDE  asked  whether  it  wa 
necessary  to  lay  such  stress  on  the 
perfection  of  the  negative.  He  rather 
thought  that  the  perfect  negative 
as  a  precedent  to  the  perfect  print  had 
been  over-emphasised.  He  had  been 
surprised,  having  to  make  prints 
from  negatives  which  were  far  from 
perfect,  at  the  excellence  of  the  results. 
It  was  possible  to  get  a  colour  print 
of  reasonable  quality  from  such  nega- 
tives, whereas  he  used  to  feel  that 
it  was  almost  useless  to  try  to  make  a 
colour  print  unless  the  negatives  were 
more  or  less  perfect. 

The  Chairman  said  that  good 
negatives  were  certainly  the  starting 
point  in  colour  printing. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Newman  said  that  it  was 
much  simpler  to  start  off  with  per- 
fect negatives. 

Mr.  Coote  said  that  anyone  who 
produced  a  perfect  balanced  step 
wedge  in  his  negatives  had  gone  a 
long  way^  towards  the  production  of 
the  perfect  colour  print. 

The  Chairman  said  that  however 
perfect  the  apparatus  and  materials 
might  be,  the  chances  of  getting  per- 
fectly balanced  negatives  were  ex- 
tremely small  because  of  the  light 
variations.  The  condition  of  the  light 
in  which  the  photograph  was  taken 
had  to  be  considered,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  a  psychological  fact  that  when  a 
print  was  exhibited  those  who  saw  it 
did  not  take  full  account  of  what  the 
lighting  was  at  the  time.  They  had 
always  an  idealised  view  of  the  light- 
ing conditions. 

Mr.  J .  R.  Newman  asked  why  there 
should  be  so  much  difference  betU'een 
the  various  colour  filters. 

Mr.  Tritton  replied  that  he  did  not 
think  there  was  much  difference.  It 
had  suqirised  him  that  there  was  not 
more  difierence  than  in  fact  obtained. 
At  k«ast  three  important  researches 
had  been  done  on  the  subject  of  the 
j)eriect  colour  filter,  and  all  had 
arrived  at  slightly   different   results. 

Mr.  Newman  said  that,  theor- 
etically, the  dyes  should  be  com- 
plementary to  the  printing  colours. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  big 
problem  was  that,  taking  the  carbon 
process,  the  necessary  pigments 
exactly  matching  colours  did  not 
exist,  and  the  closest  approximation 
possible  had  to  be  used.  Dyes  were 
a  little  more  successful  than  pig- 
ments ;  with  these  one  could  get  a 
little  nearer  to  the  theoretical  value, 
but  even  so,  they  were  not  nearly 
perfect  when  examined  critically,  and 
until  nature  provided  better  pig- 
ments they  were  rather  prevented 
from  reaching  their  ideal  in  this 
respect.  The  ey-e  was  a  variable 
factor,  too.  Therefore  there  was  not 
a  definite  theory  or  practice  as  to 
what  the  colours  should  be,  and  it 
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Mras  difficult  to  say  what  was  theor-  of  the  "A"  aud  "B"  baths.    He  had 

etically  correct.     As  far  as  he  knew,  not  actually  followed  it  out,  but  some 

the  Wratten  filters  got  as  near  to  the  of  the  reactions   he  had   found,   eS- 

filters  suggested  by  Dr.  Mees,  in  his  pecially  on  step  wedge  trials,   were 

classical  work,  as  it  was  possible  to  do  interesting.    One  batch  was  magenta 

at  present,  but  he  did  not  think  it  and  the  other  distinctly  orange  red. 
theoretically  correct  to  say  that  they         The  Chairman   said  that  he  was 

should  be  matched  to  the  emulsions,  interested  to  hear  what  Mr.  Milner  had 

Practically   this   would   be   difficult,  just  said,  and  he  thought  the  manu- 

because   emulsion   manufacture   was  facturers  would  be  interested  too. 


changing  so  rapidly  and  they  hoped 
it  would  go  on  changing  and  im- 
proving. 

Mr.  Milner  said  that  one  interest- 
ing  point   was   that   the    hue    of   a 


A  Member  said  that  certain  experi- 
ments had  been  carried  out  with 
alternatives  to  celluloid  in  the  shape 
of  certain  plastic  substances,  and  they 
had  the  definite  advantage  that  there 


Carbro  tissue  changed   considerably    was  no  necessity  to  wax  the  base  or 
according  to  the  different  making-up     treat  it  in  any  way. 


Another  Member  said  that  there 
was  a  material  called  "distrene," 
which  could  be  used  on  the  celluloid. 
It  seemed  to  stick  to  the  celluloid 
reasonably  well.  He  thought  the 
mechanism  of  the  wax  must  be  that 
it  formed  a  surface  on  the  celluloid 
impervious  to  water. 

The  Chairman  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Coote  for  his  illuminat- 
ing paper,  and  for  the  prints  which  he 
had  shown.  He  hoped  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  publish  the  paper,  so 
that  it  could  be  studied  with  greater 
advantage,  and  its  conclusions  could 
then  be  compared  with  their  own  in 
the  working  out  of  these  processes. 


PREPARING     THE     SCRIPT 

By  Adrian  Brunei,  A.R.P.S. 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  the  Kinematograph  Section  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  held 
on  June  9th,  1943,  with  Mr.  A.  W.  Watkins,  A.M.I.E.E.,  A.R.P.S.,  Director  of  Recording  at  Denham 
Studios,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Adrian  Brunei  gave  an  address  on  ''Preparing  the  Script." 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  Mr.  Brunei,  said  that  he  knew  him  very  well  indeed,  as  he  had  worked 
with  him  for  a  number  of  years  and  had  first-hand  experience  of  his  abihty  and  knowledge  and  of  the 
contributions  he  had  made  to  the  industry  with  which  they  were  associated.  Mr.  Brunei  was  one  of  the 
directors  responsible  for  the  first  of  the  British  propaganda  films,  "The  Lion  has  Wings,"  and  was  associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Leslie  Howardjin  the  production  of  two  of  the  most  outstanding  of  recent  pictures,  "The 
First  of  the  Few,"  and  "TheJGentle  Sex." 

Mr.  Adrian  Brunei  then  read  his  paper. 


I  HAVE — directly  and  personally  was  aiming  at,"  I  answered  pom-  war  has  not  yet  produced  any  grea 
— ^instructed  many  script  writers  pously.  "You  have  written  out  a  works  of  art  that  have  been  inspired 
in  their  craft,  and  there  are  three  script — in  reverse.  These  descrip-  by  the  war — such  as  the  play  "Jour- 
weU-known  scenarists  whom  I  have  tions  of  scenes  mean  something  to  ney's  End,"  the  book,  "All  Quiet  on 
trained  for  the  job  by  the  inverted  you  in  terms  of  strips  of  film.  And  the  Western  Front,"  and  the  paint- 
method  of  teaching  them  to  cut  film  now,  here  is  the  story  of  a  film  I  am  ings  of  Nevinson  and  Nash  in  the  last 
first.  to  make.  I  want  you  to  see  if  you  can  war.  This  may  be  true,  but  although 
One  of  these  I  had  working  for  me  write  me  a  technically  reliable  and  we  have  produced  some  very  banal 
on  the  re-editing  of  a  seven-reel  well-visuahsed  script  of  the  first  and  obvious  films,  we  have  also  pro- 
sequence." 

And  he  did.     I've  never  known  a 

novice  tumble  so  quickly.   He  had  got 

the   hang   of   the   technical   require- 

"I  want  you,"  I  said,  "to  wind  each    ments  more  fully  and  reliably  than  a  fine  work  that  was  directly  inspired 

reel  of  film  from  beginning  to  end,     any   beginner   I    have   ever   known,  by  the  war.    I  think  it  can  serve  as  a 

noting  every  camera  change  or  join  in    And  what  makes  it  even   more  re-  useful  pointer  to  us.    A  documentary 

the  film.   Give  each  one  a  serial  num-    markable  is  that  he  had  no  studio  short  was  produced  by  the  Crown 

ber,  write  down  the  camera  distance    experience,    although   he   had   occa-  Film  Unit  last  year,  entitled  "Listen 

sionally  watched  me  shooting.  to  Britain."   Not  being  a  Service  film 

And  so  I  suggest  to  you,  that  as  a  pure  and  simple,  our  unimaginative 

first  exercise  in  script  writing,  you  authorities  did  not  give  it  the  boost 

should    do    the   same — even   if   you  they  gave  to  "Target  for  To-night," 


Continental  picture,  which  I  was 
preparing  for  the  British  market. 
When  he  had  finished  the  job,  I 
created  another  one  for  him. 


duced     some     outstanding     work — 
mainly  of  a  documentary  nature. 

Let  mie  give  an  illustration  of  the 
sort  of  film  I  have  in  mind,  as  being 


precisely — such  as  'long  shot,' 
'medium  long  shot,'  medium  shot,' 
'close  medium  shot,'  'close-up,'  and 
so  on — and  also  record  what  the 
camera  does,  if  it  is  not  static.    That 


already    have    some    experience    of  for  example,  but  it  was,  nonetheless,  a 

is  to  say,  if  it  pans,  or  tilts,  or  tracks,  scripting.    Get  hold  of  a  copy  of  any  great  picture,  and  will  probably  be 

Describe  the   background   and   give  film  you  think  is  well  made,  and  make  more  worth  looking  at  in  years  to 

an  exact  account  of  the  action."  a   continuity   of  it — taking  care   to  come  than  the  excellent  "Target  for 

My  friend  did  this — extraordinarily  record    the    camera    positions    and  To-night." 

■*rell — using  at   least    300   sheets   of  movements  accurately.  Admittedly  the  treatment  of  the 

paper.    We  then  had  his  continuity  Now  let  me  start  at  the  very  be-  subject  was  superlatively  good,  but 

typed.  When  he  saw  it,  he  exclaimed,  ginning,      with     the     all-important  the  oastc  idea  is  just  the  sort  of  thing 

"Why,  it's  just  like  a  script  1"  question  of  the  choice  of  subject.  we  should  be  looking  for.  It  was  very 

"Precisely  I      That's  just  what   I  It  has  been  said  that  so  far  this  simple — just  a  record,  in  picture  and 
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sound,  of  the  sounds  we  hear  in  war 
time — guns,  marching  feet,  lorries, 
aeroplanes,  trains,  factory  workers, 
machines,  radios,  National  Gallery- 
con  certs,  and  so  on. 

It  is  possible  that  you  could  think 
up  interesting  angles  of  approach  to, 
say,  the  Home  Guard,  Fire  Services 
and  such-like  subjects,  and  you  could 
devise  around  these  subjects  very 
useful  and  worth-while  films  w^th  an 
original  approach — but  these  are  the 
obvious  subjects  which  we  all  of  us 
think  of  first.  There  are  ten  times  as 
many  less  obvious  subjects  to  be 
dealt  with  by  film  makers — of  the 
same  class  as  this  picture  of  the 
sounds  of  Britain  in  war  time. 

It  will  be  worth  a  lot  to  you  if  you 
can  browse  along  these  lines  and  find 
unusual  subjects  or  uncommon  ap- 
proaches to  not  too  hackneyed 
subjects. 

Don't  accept  the  dictum  that  there 
is  nothing  original  under  the  sun. 
There  is — there  are  heaps  of  original 
angles  of  approach  and  innumerable 
unexploited  subjects. 

Take  this  meeting.  Take  it  as  an 
example  of  war-time  ICngland.  Take 
it  as  an  incident  in  a  film  and  add  to 
it  scenes  of  other  meetings — some  of  a 
political  nature  and  others  of  a 
religious  flavour — there's  plenty  of  fun 
and  relief  in  these  two  classes  of 
meetings.  Take  Council  Meetings, 
Committee  Meetings,  Race  Meetings, 
Football,  Cricket  and  Boxing 
Matches.   There  is  no  end  to  them. 

Then,  attach  to  this  recording  of  a 
variety  of  war-time  meetings  a  theme 
— such  as  the  Freedom  of  Speech  and 
Action,  the  Importance  of  Fanatics 
and  Fans,  the  worthy  earnestness  of 
our  fellow  countrymen — what  you 
will,  and  there  you  have  the  basis  of 
a  film. 

If  you  want  to  jog  your  imagina- 
tion, get  hold  of  some  of  the  reports  of 
Mass  Observation.  In  case  some  of 
you  don't  know  the  function  of  Mass 
Observation,  I  would  say  that  it 
operates  somewhat  similarly  to  the 
Gallup  Poll.  Its  reports  are  much 
fuller  than  the  r^sum^s  one  sees  of 
the  Gallup  Polls,  and  it  gives  details 
of  people's  individual  reactions  to 
scores  of  war-time  subjects  and  occur- 
rences. In  case  it  sounds  dully 
statistical,  I  can  assure  it  isn't.  It 
really  is  a  most  useful  and  stimulat- 
ing document. 

Mass  Observation  is  full  of  potential 
film  material  of  a  worth-while  nature, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  can  all  get  addi- 
tional satisfaction  from  our  work  if  we 
choose  worth-while  subjects.  If  you 
confine  yourself  to  such  subjects,  you 
don't  confine  your  field  of  choice ;  in- 
deed, I  think  it  could  be  argued  that 
you  widen  it.  Doubtless  most  of  you 
would  naturally  make  such  a  choice  ; 


but  there  are  many  people  who  just- 
ify their  selection  of  trivial  farces 
with  the  argument  that  the  public 
needs  amusing  and  that  a  good  laugh 
is  a  necessary  tonic.  That  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
one  should  select  a  trivial  farce.  If 
you  have  a  gift  for  comedy,  there's 
plenty  of  room  for  it  in  the  treatment 
of  what  I  call  worth-while  subjects. 
Indeed,  I  can  imagine  many  a  good 
comedy  that  can  have  a  worth-while 
theme.  Chaplin's  "The  Great  Dicta- 
tor," for  example.  I  am  now  writing 
a  play  that  is  a  comedy  of  life  in  a 
household  where  four  or  five  people 
have  been  billetted  ;  it  is  the  type  of 
subject  that  offers  scope  for  plenty  of 
fun  and  a  wholesome,  unobtrusive 
moral. 

And  now  a  word  in  broad  principle 
on  Originality  of  Treatment.  Take 
travel  films.  There  is  the  FitzPa trick 
type  of  short — not  much  shape  or 
form,  just  a  quick  look  round  at  the 
advertised  highspots — but  mildly 
interesting,  for  Fitz Patrick  travels 
far  and  industriously — but  his  films 
are  never  more  than  just  mildly  inter- 
esting, because  he  never  stays  any- 
where long  enough  to  see  more  than 
the  obvious. 

Nearly  all  travel  films  are  some- 
what of  the  FitzPatrick  type  of  a 
quick  look  round  at  the  guide  book 
stuff.  Some  go  a  bit  deeper,  but  they 
are  usually  formless — except  that 
they  are  meticulously  chronological 
and   static  geographically. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  real  film  creator 
was  employed  to  make  a  picture  of  a 
world  travel  for  a  shipping  company, 
and  he  did  something  original.  It 
was  the  German,  Walther  Ruttmann, 
who  took  a  film  for  the  Harpag  Com- 
pany, which  he  called  "Weltmelodie" 
(World  Melody). 

When  he  had  got  all  his  material 
developed  and  printed,  he  then  set  out 
on  the  greater  adventure — assem- 
bling his  mass  of  material  in  a  manner 
that  had  not  before,  and  has  not 
since,  been  attempted. 

He  did  not  assemble  his  film  chron- 
ologically or  geographically.  He  did 
not  put  all  the  shots  taken  in  China 
together,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
Land  of  the  Geishas.  He  mixed  the 
countries  all  together.  He  planned 
his  film  as  a  review  of  mankind — 
getting  up  in  the  morning,  exercising, 
washing,  feeding  and  going  to  work. 
We  saw  the  world  at  work  and  at 
play  and  eating  and  at  Church,  ending 
up  with  the  world  going  to  bed. 

It  was  very  much  the  same  tech- 
nique that  Ruttmann  had  employed 
in  his  famous  film  "Berlin,"  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  must 
have  been  designed  thus  from  the 
first,  and  was  not  just  an  inspiration 
from  the  cutting  room. 


Now  if  he  had  assembled  his  film 
in   conventional,    chronological  and 
geographical  order,   you  would  cer- 
tainly have  got  a  good  idea  of  a  worid 
cruise    and    you    would    have    had 
attractive   periods    in    many   lands. 
But    you    wouldn't    have    got    the 
stimulating  effect  that  the  juxtapo- 
sition of  say  the  following  shots  gave : 
(a)  A  religious  procession  in  Portu- 
gal. 
(ft)  A  reUgious  procession  in  Japan. 
{c)   A  similar  parade  amongst  some 

cannibal  tribes. 
{d)  A  Moslem  procession  in  Cairo, 

carrying  the  sacred  carpet. 
(e)  An  Easter  procession  from  St. 

Peter's. 
(/)   A  Salvation  Army  procession 

in  Wales. 
(g)  A    religious    performance    by 

Dervishes. 
The  effect  of  such  shots,  taking 
only  a  few  minutes  to  run,  is  more 
illuminating  than  a  whole  volume  on 
Comparative  Religion.  Watch  the 
faces  of  the  fanatics,  and  of  the 
perfunctory  functionaries  of  these 
various  faiths,  and  it  sets  you  think- 
ing. 

Mr.  Brunei  then  proceeded  to  deal 
with  the  choice  of  subject  and  the 
treatment  of  the  chosen  subject,  as  a 
joint  problem.  He  gave  a  number  of 
"Do's"  and  "Dont's,"  and  summed 
up  with  "Don't — at  first — attempt  too 
many  clever  tricks  and  subtle 
touches.  To  begin  with,  aim  at  sim- 
plicity, sincerity  and  clarity.  In 
short,  learn  to  walk  well  before  you 
attempt  to  run."  Mr.  Brunei  then 
gave  illustrations  of  how  certain  film 
makers  who  had  good  ideas  had  failed 
owing  to  their  not  having  then  mas- 
tered their  craft  and  realised  the  limits 
of  all  their  resources ;  but  he  stressed 
that  nonetheless  "new  ideas,  new 
angles,  new  treatments  are  precious 
.  .  .  they  arc  the  hfeblood  of  pro- 
gress in  our  craft,  and  should  be  one 
of  our  principal  aims." 

Mr.    Bnmel   next   dealt   with  the 

precise   meaning  of  technical  words 

and  phrases  employed  in  the  writing 

of  treatment  and  script.  "Sequences" 

he     compared     with     the     chapter 

divisions  of  a  novel,  and  explained 

how   they   were   governed   by  three 

principal  considerations  : — 

I .  Time  :  A  sequence  can  be  all  those 

scenes  or  shots  which  represent  a 

continuous  period  of  time.    When 

there  is  a  break  in  such  a  block  of 

consecutive  action — that  is  to  say, 

when  you  have  come  to  the  end  of 

a  continuous  series  of  consecutive 

shots  and  then  have  to  take  up 

your  action  five  minutes  or  five 

years  later,  you  fade  out  the  first 

sequence  and  fade  in  to  the  next. 

Suppose  you  have  a  series  of  shots, 

showing  a  number  of  aeroplane 
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parts  being  packed  and  dispatched 
from  a  factory ;  then  you  show 
these  planes  being  unpacked  at  an 
aerodrome.  These  would  be  two 
different  seqttences  ;  you  would 
fade  out  from  the  first  and  fade 
into  the  second  (or  dissolve). 

2.  Geography  :  A  sequence  can  be 
governed  by  geography  as  well  as 
time.  For  instance,  (a)  you  may 
have  scenes  of  Hitler's  coming  to 
power,  his  elimination  of  the  Left 
wing  opposition,  his  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Big  Shots  of  Heavy 
Industry,  his  secret,  and  then 
open,  re-arming,  and  so  on.  Then 
you  show  in  another  group  of 
scenes  what  was  happening  in 
England  at  that  time  (if  you  can 
bear  to) — ^how  some  of  our  so- 
called  patriots  were  praising  Hitler 
and  lending  him  money,  how 
Churchill's  persistent  warnings 
were  even  resented,  and  so  on. 
Well,  those  two  groups  of  scenes 
would  be  different  sequences, 
governed  by  geography,  rather 
than  by  time. 

3.  Subjects  :  In  a  documentary  film, 
for  instance,  you  can  have  groups 
of  shots  belonging  to  a  certain 
subject,  or  aspects  of  a  subject, 
followed  by  another  sequence  of 
scenes  dealmg  with  something  else. 
Suppose  you  are  doing  a  film  on 
Education.  You  are  recounting 
the  methods  of  teaching  history, 
to  be  followed  by  a  section  dealing 
with  French  language  teaching. 
These  two  groups  would  be  separ- 
ate and  compact  sequences,  gov- 
erned by  the  difference  of  subject. 

On  the  importance  of  the  treat- 
ment, Mr.  Brunei  said  :  An  advan- 
tage of  writing  a  treatment  before 
you  embark  upon  your  full  and  de- 
tailed shooting  script,  is  that  you 
have  the  opportunity  of  sketching  in 
scenes,  sequences,  those  clever 
touches  and  those  brilliant  ideas, 
without  the  possibly  fruitless  labour 
of  writing  them  up  fully.  The  treat- 
ment is  a  good  testing  ground  for  new 
ideas.  You  can  try  them  out  on  your 
friends,  discuss  them,  and  then,  if 
they  remain  in  your  final  treatment, 
they  may  be  worth  survival  in  the 
final  script 

Don't  spare  yourself  on  this  phase, 
I  beg  of  you.  Believe  me,  once  the 
treatment  is  right,  the  script  will  be 
relatively  easy ;  the  script  will  give 
you  plenty  of  opportunity  for  con- 
centration and  application,  but  with  a 
cast-iron  treatment  you  will  be 
encouraged,  and  many  of  your  doubts 
will  be  eliminated.  It  is  an  economy 
of  time  and  labour  to  do  your 
damnedest  on  the  treatment. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  scenario 
or  shooting  script,  the  final,  technical 


transcription  and  elaboration  of  your 
treatment. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  if 
you  want  everyone  concerned  to 
understand  how  you  visualise  the 
picture  about  to  be  shot — that  you 
and  your  associates  should  master  the 
technical  jargon  of  our  craft  and  that 
you  should  all  use  the  same  words  for 
the  same  things. 

First  of  all,  the  movements  of  the 
camera,  The  camera  pans,  tilts  or 
tracks.  It  pans  in  a  horizontal  move- 
ment— to  the  right  or  the  left.  It 
isn't  essential  to  say  if  this  movement 
is  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  if  you 
have  a  sketch  of  the  set  or  location, 
or  else  a  very  clear  impression  of  the 
whole  scene,  together  \\nth  its  sur- 
roundings as  well  as  its  background, 
you  will  know  well  enough  if  you  are 
going  to  pan  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  In  such  cases,  you  may  as  well 
say  which  it  is.  It  is  possible  that  you 
may  avoid  being  at  cro.ss  purposes 
with  others  if  you  have  set  this  out 
exactly. 

Now  the  camera  doesn't  pan'Mp  or 
down,  in  a  perpendicular  movement 
— it  tilts.  Most  cameramen  use  the 
word  pan  for  tilt,  and  I  have  more 
than  once  misunderstood  what  my 
cameraman  was  suggesting,  because 
he  used  the  wrong  term. 

Finally,  when  the  camera  moves  on 
wheels,  it  tracks.  There  is  another 
word  for  this — dolly — but  forget  it. 
The  camera  tracks  forwards,  back- 
wards, to  the  right,  to  the  left — and 
diagonally.  A  perfect  technical  script 
will  say  precisely  which  it  does.  And 
one  more  thing — the  camera  may,  in 
one  shot,  do  more  than  one  of  these 
things  or  all  of  them. 

Reverting  to  the  importance  of 
using  precise  and  accurate  technical 
terms,  Mr.  Brunei  described  in  detail 
the  eight  "camera  positions,"  and 
explained  the  proper  usage  of  the 
expressions,  "Fade  In,"  "Fade  Out," 
"Iris  In,"  "Iris  Out,"  and  "Dissolve." 
"I  think  these  are  all  the  technical 
words  and  phrases  that  must  be  in  the 
script  -  writer's  vocabulary — only 
about  twenty  in  all,  which  doesn't 
seem  much  to  ask  of  a  writer  to  under- 
stand and  use  correctly.  But  too 
many  of  them  shirk  this  little  drud- 
gery." 

Good  continuity  Mr.  Brunei  des- 
cribed as  "that  quahty  in  a  script 
where  the  action  is  smooth  and  easy- 
flowing,  and  there  are  no  accidental 
jolts  to  one's  attention  or  to  the  moods 
the  film  is  intended  to  create  in  its 
audiences."  Mr.  Brunei  gave  exam- 
ples of  continuity  hnks  to  assist  the 
easy  transition  from  one  sequence  to 
another,  and  dealt  with  the  question 
of  the  shape  of  one's  film.  "I  have 
mentioned  Ruttmann's  'Berlin.'  This 
had  a  very  definite  shape.   It  showed 


us  one  day's  life  of  Berlin,  and  had  a 
chronological  shape.  It  began  quietly, 
drowsily,  as  the  early  workers  rose 
and  set  forth,  the  others  following  in 
a  rising  crescendo.  And  so  on 
throughout  the  day  and  night.  The 
whole  film  had  a  definite  shape  and 
each  sequence  had  its  pattern. 

The  shape  of  your  film  can  vary, 
from  sequence  to  sequence,  and,  of 
course,  it  need  not  only  be  chronolog- 
ical. It  can  be  just  logical,  for  in- 
stance. You  set  out  to  state  a  case — 
on  nutrition,  murder,  pacifism,  mili- 
tarism, the  Beveridge  Report,  slum 
clearance,  physical  culture,  educa- 
tion, or  whatever  your  subject  may 
be.  Your  treatment,  your  mode  of 
approach  and  manner  of  expounding 
your  subject,  should  have  a  design. 
it  will  var}'  considerably,  of  course, 
according  to  the  subject,  the  length 
of  the  propo^sed  film  and  so  on,  and 
one  cannot  lay  down  hard  and  fast 
rules — to  be  broken.  Three  inde- 
pendent units  of  intelligent  craftsmen 
given  the  advocacy  of  the  Beveridge 
Report  as  a  subject,  would,  we  hope, 
all  set  about  it  very  differently.  But 
the  point  is,  your  film  should  have  a 
conscious  plan. 

And  this  apphes  with  equal  force 
to  dramatic  subjects.  From  Dumas 
to  William  Archer,  the  great  theorists 
on  the  art  of  play  construction  have 
all  driven  this  home. 

Wilham  Archer,  in  his  book,  "Play- 
making,"  has  given  us  the  greatest 
number  of  sound,  helpful  and  usually 
irrefutable  maxims. 

Dumas  said  that  your  play  should 
have  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an 
end.  This  is  often  quoted,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  is  profound.  But  it  surely 
needs  elaboration.  Maybe  he  did 
elaborate  it.    Perhaps  he  said — 

The  Beginning — it  should  be  clear, 
and  rather  more  expUcit  than  after 
you  have  captured  the  attention  of 
your  audience.  And  that  you  must 
do  —you  must  intrigue  them.  The 
Beginning  must  introduce  your  char- 
acters to  your  audience,  and  it  must 
set  out  your  theme  and  your  situation. 

The  Middle — it  must  be  interesting, 
you  are  building  up  to  your  climax, 
you  have  built  up  the  situation,  the 
theme  and  the  characterisation  in  the 
beginning,  so  in  the  middle  you  must 
advance  it,  you  can  foreshadow  your 
denouement  in  the  middle,  but  you 
must  not  forestall  it. 

And  the  End — it  will  contain  the 
climax  and  the  denouement.  A  word 
of  warning  is  contained  in  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "Climax"  by  that 
brilliant  American  cynic,  Ambrose 
Bierce.  "The  Climax,"  he  says,  "is 
the  period  wliich  immediately  pre- 
cedes the  anticlimax." 

So  watch  your  end  carefully.  See 
that  it  is  the  end.    Don't  leave  ^ons: 
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situation  or  your  characters  in  mid- 
air. Don't  peter  out.  And  one  more 
thing  about  the  end.  When  once  your 
end  is  in  view,  let  your  film  gather 
momentum  and  go  boldly  for  your 
objective. 

And  most  of  this  advice  about  the 
beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end 
applies  just  as  much  to  a  document- 
ary as  to  a  dramatic  subject. 

Professional  companies  have  a 
maddening  passion  for  that  most 
valuable  institution  of  their  own 
creation — the  Script  Conference.  On 
the  whole  I  think  1  can  say  the  script 
conferences  are  generally  misman- 
aged, that  too  many  people  are  in- 
vited, that  many  of  those  invited 
have  not  read  the  script,  that  the 
conferences  take  too  long,  and  that 
they  are  Uterally  a  headache  and  a 
pain  in  the  back. 

Obviously  it  is  import^ant  for,  say, 
the  art  director  and  the  cameraman 
to  know  what  the  him  is  about,  what 
the  author  and  the  director  have  in 
mind,  to  give  their  views  regard- 
ing" their  own  work  on  the  film,  and 
generally  to  express  intelligent  critic- 
ism on  work  that  is  not  in  their  own 
department.  But  I  maintain  that  the 
procedure  in  regard  to  those  tech- 
nicians whose  job  is  not  primarily 
the  preparation  of  the  script,  can  be 
improved  simply  by  : 

1.  Issuing  them  with  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  treatment  and 
asking  them  to  report  their  views, 
and 

2.  Issuing  them  with  a  first  edition  of 
the  shooting  script  and  again  ask- 
ing for  their  views,  and 

3.  Inviting  them  to  the  one  and  only 
general  script  conference,  when 
the  first  edition  is  read,  but  if  they 
don't  want  to  come,  don't  insist. 
Only  insist  that  they  read  the 
script  and  give  their  views. 

And  a  final  word  on  revision.  It  can 
cost  you  a  lot  of  time  and  hard  work 
and  paper,  but  it  will  save  you  a  lot 
of  time  in  the  shooting,  hard  work 
and  celluloid. 

My  advice  is  to  go  through  the 
treatment  and  the  script  again  and 
again,  improving  your  continuity, 
cutting  out  the  drag,  building  up  your 
sequences,  studying  the  logic,  con- 
sidering the  characterisation,  seeing 
what  is  unnecessary,  unattractive, 
inconsistent  and  so  on.  There  are  a 
score  of  such  headings  on  which  you 
can  check  your  script  in  detail. 

And  now,  before  I  close,  I  want  to 
go  back  to  the  beginning,  your  choice 
of  subject,  not  because  it  is  part  of  a 
conscious  pattern  in  m^  talk,  but 
because  I  beUeve  that,  in  these  serious 
days  particularly,  subject  is  more 
important  than  technique. 

J  am  not  decrying  the  importance 


of  technique  ;  I  am  the  last  to  do 
that.  Some  impatient  employers  have 
an  idea  that  we  have  developed  our 
technique  so  that  our  jobs  will  seem 
more  difficult  and  we  can  demand 
more  money  in  consequence.  Tech- 
nique is  not  the  invention  of  avar- 
icious or  conceited  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  appear  clever  or  specially 
informed  in  an  obscure  and  mystic 
art.  Technique  is  the  result  of  our 
study  of  audience  reactions  and, 
incidentally,  as  such,  is  worth  money 
to  the  employer,  who  usually  knows 
damn-all  about  the  job. 

A  picture  can  be  ruined  by  tech- 
nical ignorance  or  laziness.  It  can 
also  be  made  by  these  things.  None- 
theless, an  unworthy  subject  cannot 
be  made  worthy  by  technique,  and 
the  subject  is  still  the  biggest  asset 
in  a  picture's  success. 

Mr.  Brunei  illustrated  with  two 
examples  from  his  own  experience. 
These  personal  experiences  are  a  good 
illustration  of  the  relative  importance 
of  story  or  subject,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  technique  on  the  other  ;  and, 
incidentally,  these  two  experiences 
reveal  the  inabiUty  of  the  panjan- 
drums of  Wardour  Street  to  evaluate 
technical  work.  My  work  on  the 
comparative  failure  was  infinitely 
better  than  on  the  really  successful 
picture. 

If  I  were  Dictator  of  the  British 
Film  Production  business,  I  would 
detain  all  film  financiers  and  pro- 
ducers, and  put  them  in  a  nice, 
healthy,  studio  concentration  camp, 
and  make  them  learn  the  business  of 
making  films,  before  I  let  them  loose 
again  as  film  financiers  or  producers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  one 
of  the  patron  saints  of  amateur  film 
pn^duction,  I  was  asked  to  issue  a  sort 
of  encyclical  to  sub-standard  workers. 

Someone  had  said  that  "a  hobby 
is  a  grand  possession,  strengthening 
our  hold  on  the  decencies  of  civilised 
life,  which  we  must  take  forward  to 
that  better  world  we  are  determined 
to  create  when  the  war  is  over." 

I  agreed,  but  suggested  that  we 
should  there  and  then  utilise  the 
hobby  of  film  production  in  helping 
us  to  create  this  better  world  which 
wc  must  be  more  determined  about 
tliis  time. 

Our  problems  are  already  many, 
and  others  are  cropping  up  daily,  I 
said.  But  we  are  a  democracy,  wherein 
each  one  of  us  is  free  to  point  out  our 
defects  and  to  suggest  their  remedies 
This  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the 
party  pohticians  only,  or  if  it  has 
been,  it  must  not  remain  so. 

Shortly  before  the  war  J.  B. 
Priestley  declared  that  the  times  were 
so  serious  that  writers  had  no  business 
to  engage  themselves  with  useless 
trifles,    and    that    everything    they 


wrote  should  be  an  application  of 
gifts  to  the  creation  of  a  better  anda  . 
safer  world.  He  did  not  mean  that 
we  should  cease  to  be  entertaining 
but  that  mere  entertaining  and 
nothing  more  was  unworthy  of  a  great 
calling. 

I  feel  the  same  way  about  us  film 
makers.  We  have  a  definite  mission 
and  we  do  not  exist  merely  to  drug 
our  neighbours  with  unadulterated 
entertainment.  Bernard  Shaw  is 
entertaining — hilariously,  s  o  m  e  - 
times — but  this  great  philosopher 
always  has  a  purpose  in  what  he 
writes.  And  so  must  we.  We  must 
hold  our  audiences,  interest  them, 
move  them  to  sympathy,  to  laughter, 
to  understanding,  to  activity — so 
that  when  our  films  have  been  shown, 
those  who  have  seen  them  will  have 
been  stimulated,  they  will  under- 
stand better  something  that  needs 
our  collective  attention,  and  some  of 
them,  at  least,  will  react  in  a  way 
that  will  benefit  humanity. 

Discussion 

The  Chairman  said  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Brunei's  remarks  about  script 
conferences  ;  he  had  attended  many, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  sit  down  and 
really  discuss  a  subject  under  the 
circumstances  described. 

He  also  agreed  that  treatment  was 
really  the  kernel  of  the  whole  thing. 
Once  a  good  treatment  was  secured, 
a  good  script  should  follow  reasonably 
automatically.  On  the  question  of 
terms  used  in  the  industry,  he,  too, 
had  been  inconvenienced  by  the  use 
of  terms  and  expressions  of  which  he 
had  no  knowledge.  Immediately 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  war,  the 
British  Standards  Institute  were  pre- 
paring a  standard  work  dealing  with 
this  question  of  terminology,  and 
called,  he  thought,  a  "Glossary  of 
Terms  Used  in  Motion  Pictures,"  but 
the  war  had  put  a  stop  to  this  activity 
but  he  believed  that  it  would  be 
issued  very  soon  after  the  war  was 
over. 

In  opening  the  discussion,  he 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brunei  why  he 
had  avoided  any  reference  to  mon- 
tage. 

Mr.  Brunel  said  that  the  study  of 
montage  had  been  rather  a  hobby  of 
his,  but  it  was  very  difficult  to  tackle 
in  a  script,  and  he  had  felt  that  in  a 
talk  of  one-and-a-half  hours  he  could 
not  go  into  it.  He  was  a  great  believer 
in  montage  treatment,  and  he  had 
often  done  his  montage  himself,  be- 
cause he  found  that  the  script  writer 
could  not  visualise  it.  Generally 
speaking,  the  script  writer  simply 
put  the  remark,  "Scenes  139  to  173, 
montage,"  without  making  any  at- 
tempt to  think  out  or  create  that 
montage. 
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Mr.  ScHOFiELD  said  the  speaker 
had  not  mentioned  dialogue  and 
musical  background.  He  wondered  if 
he  would  say  something  about  this, 
Buid  perhaps  elaborate  by  telling 
them  what  the  script  of  "Fantasia" 
would  look  like  :  whether  the  music 
was  primary  and  the  picture  second- 
ary, as  they  rather  assumed. 

Mr.  Brunel  referred  the  question 
to  Mr.  Watkins,  who  said  that  a  pic- 
ture of  that  kind  had  not  so  far  been 
his  good  fortune,  but  he  thought  he 
could  visualise  its  conception.  He 
would  first  consult  his  musical  direc- 
tor, who,  together  with  the  cartoon- 
ists, would  be  amongst  the  most 
important  people  in  the  construction 
of  such  a  picture.  Having  arranged 
with  the  musical  director  the  music 
which  he  thought  most  suitable  to 
the  subject  he  had  in  mind,  the  first 
thing  to  do  then  would  be  to  record 
such  music.  The  cartoonist's  job 
would  then  be  to  make  his  sketches 
to  accord  with  the  music,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  script  would  show  a  con- 
siderable number  of  references  to  the 
type  of  action  required  in  the  form 
Df  "Close-ups,"  "Medium  Shots," 
auad  "Long  Shots,"  etc.,  with  the 
appropriate  dialogue. 

Mr.  Brunel  agreed  with  that  idea 
of  preparing  the  script.  He  thought 
the  question  of  dialogue  definitely 
aeeded  an  evening's  talk  to  itself. 
Just  as  theatre  dialogue  differed 
from  novel  dialogue,  so  film  dialogue 
differed  from  stage  dialogue. 

A  Member  did  not  think  the 
question  of  music  was  important 
tulless  there  was  a  definite  reason  for 
It.  In  one  picture  they  had  a  man 
playing  a  piano,  and  when  he  came 
to  a  certain  note  it  fired  a  gun.  Except 
in  circumstances  such  as  those,  the 
music  was  something  which  was 
asually  added  afterwards. 

Mr.  Watkins  agreed  that  in  most 
cases  the  music  was  added  afterwards 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
even  in  the  normal  entertainment 
film  the  music  was  an  essential  part 
oi  the  production,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  musical  director  to  attend 
the  script  conferences.  In  some  of  the 
scripts  with  which  he  had  worked  the 
use  and  type  of  music  was  fully 
Indicated,  showing  that  it  was  an 
Integral  part  of  the  picture. 

li^fiss  Urquardt  asked  how  closely 
the  script  writer  followed  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  picture. 

Mr.  Brunel  said  that  it  depended 
on  his  contract,  and  of  how  much  he 
was  capable.  Sometimes  he  had  been 
employed  as  a  script  writer  at  so 
much  a  week  for  the  period  of  the 
production  of  the  picture,  and  he  had 
to  attend  the  studio  all  the  time  to 
watch  the  picture,  and  remedy  any 
problems    m    the    dialogue    which 


occurred.  Ideally,  he  thought  it  was 
a  good  idea  for  a  script  writer  to  be  in 
attendance  when  a  picture  was  being 
made,  but  it  would  be  bad  for  him  to 
do  it  year  in  and  year  out. 

Mr.  Watkins  thought  he  should,  if 
possible,  combine  the  two  jobs  of 
script  writer  and  dialogue  director. 

Mr.  Brunel  agreed. 

A  Member  asked  if  the  camera 
close-ups  in  a  script  really  worked 
out,  particularly  where  a  document- 
ary film  was  concerned.  He  thought 
the  cameraman  was  the  best  man  to 
select  the  positions  for  the  camera. 

Mr.  Brunel  agreed  that  where 
documentary  work  was  concerned 
the  cameraman  was  often  the  best 
judge,  because  there  were  fewer 
workers  and  less  chance  of  confusion. 
His  idea  of  eight  camera  distances  had 
been  evolved  for  the  guidance  of 
cameramen  who  were  working  with  a 
mass  of  people  all  round  them.  It 
was  the  only  way  to  obtain  some  sort 
of  precision.  But  in  documentary 
work  he  did  not  think  it  was  necessary'. 

Mr.  Christopher  Brunel  said 
he  was  just  starting  to  cut  pictures, 
and  was  often  overwhelmed  by  the 
admiration  of  other  departments  for 
the  abilities  of  the  cutter.  Very  often 
the  directions  given  to  them  in  a 
script  were  simply  "montage,"  and  it 
was  left  to  the  cutter  to  devise  the 
montage.  Therefore  the  impression 
was  created  that  the  cutter  was  a 
miracle  worker.  It  was  quite  true 
that  a  terrific  amount  could  be 
learned  in  the  cutting  room,  but  he 
thought  a  great  deal  could  also  be 
learned  by  going  to  see  films  time  and 
time  again.  One  of  his  colleagues  had 
seen  one  picture  seventeen  times. 


He  also  thought  it  was  important 
to  study  the  reactions  of  the  audience 
and  it  was  often  interesting  to  see  the 
different  reactions  to  the  same  film 
in  a  West  End  London  cinema  and 
then  in  a  local  cinema  in  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  Brunel  agreed  that  scenario 
writers  could  learn  a  lot  by  studjdng 
the  reactions  of  the  audience.  He 
also  thought  they  dodged  some  of  the 
hard  work  by  leaving  it  to  the  cutter. 
It  was  the  cutter's  own  fault  to  some 
extent,  because  he  had  usually  been 
so  good  at  the  job  and  had  enjoyed 
the  superiority  of  feeling  that  he  was 
the  only  one  who  could  do  a  montage, 
and  therefore  the  script  writer  was 
encouraged  to  leave  it  to  him.  He 
thought  the  division  of  labour  should 
be  redistributed  now,  and  that  the 
work  of  montage  should  be  shared 
by  the  script  writer. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

The  Chai  R.MAN  in  proposing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  there 
was  plenty  of  room  in  the  film  indus- 
try for  people  with  brains  and  talent. 
It  was  still  a  very  young  industry,  and 
it  needed  people  with  ideas.  He 
wished  to  refer  to  one  thing  the 
speaker  had  said,  though  not  in  so 
many  words,  and  that  was  that  the 
majority  of  successful  pictures  had 
been  made  by  allowing  people  to  play 
their  "hunches."  (Mr.  Brunel  : 
"Yes.")  If  an  intelligent  person  had 
a  good  idea  for  a  picture,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  it  out  with  all  the 
backing  he  required,  and  the  chances 
were  that  the  result  would  be  ex- 
tremely good. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
with  hearty  acclamation. 


OUTING    TO    DENHAM 

K.S.  MEMBERS  VISIT  STUDIOS 


THE  visit  of  tlie  Kineniatograpli 
Section  to  the  Denhani  Studios 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  August 
6th,  was  a  great  success,  it  proved 
an  almost  inconveniently  popular 
event,  though  Denham,  which  can 
assemble  a  thousand  "extras  '  at 
need,  had  no  difficulty  in  rising  to 
the  occasion,  both  in  ensuring  that 
its  200  visitors  had  an  "eye-full," 
to  use  an  Americanism,  and  in 
entertaining  them  in  its  very  com- 
fortable tea  room.  The  members 
of  the  Section  and  their  friends, 
headed  by  Dr.  H.  Baines,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Percy 
W.  Harris,  Mr.  Stanley  Schofield 
and  Mr.  G.  C.  Weston,  members  of 
the  Council,  assembled  at  the  main 
entrance,  where  Mr.  Luscombe,  him- 


self a  member  of  the  vSection,  an- 
nounced tlie  programme  for  the  after- 
noon. This  included  "shooting" 
on  the  floor,  a  visit  to  the  grounds 
and  exterior  locations,  a  tour  of  the 
workshops,  theatres,  and  sound  de- 
partment, and  possibly  a  peep  at  the 
laboratory. 

Then  came  a  procession  through 
seemingly  endless  corridors — for  the 
studios  occupy  a  fair  space  of 
Buckinghamshire — with  their  re- 
peated signs  enjoining  silence,  to  a 
corner  of  the  studios  where  a  back- 
projection  shot  was  being  made. 
The  film  actors  in  a  somewhat 
confined  space  conducted  their  dia- 
logue in  front  of  a  window  and 
through  the  window  was  a  street 
scene>  cleverly  arranged  by  project- 
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ing  on  to  a  screen  a  film  of  a  street 
with  its  various  movement.  In 
another  part  of  the  great  building 
one  watched  the  assembling  of  a  set. 
Here  was  an  elegant  drawing-room, 
with  white  and  gold  panelling, 
tapestries,  chandeliers,  candelabra, 
rare  old  portraits,  an  ornate  grand 
piano,  vases  with  excjuisite  blooms, 
and  period  furniture.  But  the 
"ceiling"  consisted  of  j)latt(jrins 
and  scaffolding  on  which  batteries 
of  incandescent  lamps  were  arranged. 
and  on  the  floor,  with  no  thought  of 
drawing  room  proprieties  at  all,  the 
mobile  camera  went  from  one  position 
to  another,  from  long  shot  to  close- 
ups  and  close-up  to  cross-angle, 
and  the  sound  apparatus  with  its 
suspended  and  dejected-looking 
"mike"  also  made  its  appearance, 
and  there  were  more  lights  and 
reflectors  and  black  and  white 
diffusing  cloths.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  director  who  issued  commands, 
which  were  no  doubt  intelligible 
enough  to  the  actors  and  operators, 
but  were  wholly  confusing  to  thosi? 
who  only  looked  on,  and,  just  outside 
the  range  of  the  camera,  there  was  a 
quiet  young  lady  sitting  at  her 
typewriter — "the  continuity  girl." 

Looking  at  such  a  scene  one 
gained  an  immense  new  respect  for 
the  film  actor.  One  wondered  how- 
he  could  possibly  cultivate  and  sus- 
tain the  absorption  in  his  bit  of 
drama  when  a  fiercer  light  than  ever 
beat  on  any  throne  is  beating  down 
on  him,  when  he  hears  staccato 
directions  and  the  cry  of  "Camera" 
is  like  to  freeze  his  blood,  when  he 
has  to  work  under  restrictions  as  to 
space  and  time,  to  act  within  the 
field  of  view  of  the  camera  and  the 
hectic  seconds  of  exposure,  to  time 
his  movements  in  accordance  with 
the  camera  requirements,  until  the 
welcome  word  is  heard  at  last,  "All 
right.      Print  that.     That   will   do.  " 

Then  out  to  the  exterior  locations, 
tripping  over  cables  and  every  sort 
of  obstruction,  the  two  hundred 
Alices  in  Wonderland  beheld  all  sorts 
of  constructions  which  had  no  end 
and  no  beginning  and  were  not 
what  they  seemed  to  be.  Out;  came, 
for  example,  upon  a  "life-size"  ship. 
with  three  trim  decks  and  a  landing 
stage,  complete  down  to  the  very 
name  on  the  lifebelts  hanging  over 
the  side.  But  it  had  no  bow,  no 
stern,  no  masts,  no  funnels,  no  engine 
room  or  stokehold.  Here  was  a 
spire  without  a  church  below  it. 
Here  was  a  large  house  whose 
architects  and  builders  had  finished 
the  lower  part  with  tiie  utmost 
detail  and  then,  half  way  up  the  hr.^t 
tloor,  had  apparently  tired  ol  the 
whole  thing. 

I'wo  rows  of  cottage  backs  claimed 


a  great  deal  of  interest.  But  they 
were  only  backs,  there  were  no 
fronts.  The  window  frames  had  been 
put  in  and  the  windows  fitted  with 
blinds  and  curtains.  The  drain- 
pipes, taj)s,  and  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  domestic  backyard, 
inc  luding  a  bath-tub  and  thc^  washing 
hanging  out  on  the  line,  were  in 
evidence,  but  it  was  only  a  fa9ade. 
There  was  even  a  straggling  growth 
of  creeper  (jver  the  wall  and  a  few 
ana?mic  plants.  Hut  on  the  other 
side,  where  then;  was  a  similar  row 
of  backs,-  the  gardens  were  in  more 
profusion,  and  one  was  attracted  in 
})articular  by  a  tree  heavily  laden 
with  fruit  blossom,  until  one  touched 
it  and  found  it  to  be  artificial.  The 
idea  seemed  to  be  that  the  camera 
might  be  turned  in  one  direction  to 
give  a  winter  scene,  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  give  a  summer. 

There  was  also  a  sheet  of  water 
with  a  large  plain  upright  background 
so  that,  with  the  camera  at  a  low 
angle,  an  impression  was  given  of  a 
wicle  stretch  of  .sea,  while  toy  models 
of  submarines  and,  indeed,  of  an 
armada  made  it  appear  as  though 
the  British  Navy  was  in  action  in  a 
six  foot  depth  of  water.  There  were 
rocking  machines  also  which  could 
lash  the  quiet  pool  into  such  tem- 
pestuous waves  as  to  induce  a  feeling 
of  sea-sickness  in  the  beholder. 

After  tea  .some  of  the  party  visited 
the  laboratories  where  negative  film 
from  the  camera  is  developed  and 
hundreds  of  positive  prints  produced. 
They  watched  the  making  of  the 
sample  copy  and  the  master  print, 
and  found  the  developing  racks  and 
tanks  as  impressive  in  their  scientific 
completeness  as  any  of  the  outside 
artifices.  Out  in  the  grounds,  by 
the  way,  a  Technicolor  in.stallation 
was  observed,  but  the  day  was  not 
bright  enough  for  colour  kinemato- 
graphy  out  of  doors  to  be  done  to 
advantage. 


Then  a  visit  to  one  of  the  pro- 
jection theatres  where  the  first 
results  are  scrutinized  with  a  micro- 
scopic eye  sp  that  mistakes  may 
be  corrected  and  re-takes  made  asd 
captions  written  and  re-written. 
One  worker  here  who  was  concerned 
in  the  making  of  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  of  British  war  pictures. 
"49th  Parallel,"  a  story  of  six  Nazis 
who  escape  from  a  damaged  sub- 
marine and  try  to  make  their  way 
acro.ss  Canada,  told  us  of  the  ner\'oii.s 
tension  which  continually  beset  him 
lest  there  should  be  some  overlooked 
absurdity  or  anachronism  in  the 
construction,  as,  for  example,  the 
appearance  of  mountain  ranges  in 
what  was  supposed  to  be  the  flat 
Canadian  prairie. 

A  glance  was  taken  into  the  rooms 
where  the  films  are  cut  and  reas- 
sembled, also  into  the  audition  and 
rehearsal  rooms,  but  to  the  dis- 
appointment especially  of  the  ladies 
the  make-up  room  appeared  not  to 
be  open  to  inspection.  The  technique 
of  the  designing  of  sets  was  demon- 
strated. Denham  is  most  fortunate 
in  artists  who  can  draw  the  perfect 
background  and  do  it  quickly, 
perhaps  completing  it  in  a  day, 
in  a  manner  suitable  for  the  proposed 
picture  and  in  the  right  perspective. 
The  carpentry  and  other  workshops 
were  also  visited. 

The  occasion  was  not  one  for 
instruction  in  technical  details  of 
large-scale  film-making.  Indeed,  the 
crowd  was  .so  great  as  to  make  that 
impossible.  It  was  a  question  of 
general  impressions  of  a  great  film 
organization  which  will  play  a  great 
role  in  British  art  and  industr>' 
after  the  war.  The  visitors  came 
away  after  expressing  their  warm 
thanks  to  the  management  and  staff 
at  Denham,  to  Mr.  Luscombe.  the 
chief  guide,  and  to  Mr.  Schofield, 
the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Section, 
for  arranging  a  memorable  afternoon. 


PRE-WAR   APPARATUS 


A  new  edition  of  the  excellent 
handbook  })ul)lished  by  tiie  Photo- 
graphic Dealers'  Association  last  year. 
'Photographic  and  Cine  Apparatus 
Pre- War  Prices"  has  recentlv  been 
issued. 

This  has  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  Order  No.  393, 
which  permits  a  higher  second-hand 
price  for  a  large  range  of  pojiular 
goods. 

The  handbook  contains  the  latest 
retail  prices  for  new  goods  las  stipu- 
lated by  the  manufacturer.sj,  the 
Board  of  Trade  Orders  affecting  the 


price  of  photographic  goods,  and 
some  useful  explanations.  It  also 
contains  a  list  of  accessories  which 
are  price  regulated. 

When  we  received  the  original 
edition  we  had  occasion  to  commend 
the  Association  and  its  Secretary, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Andrews,  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  compilation,  which  made  it 
most  convenient  for  consultation. 
This  feature  is  again  conspicuous  in 
the  revised  second  edition. 

The  sale  of  the  handbook  is  now 
confined  exclusively  to  members  of  the 
Photographic    Dealers'    Association. 
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G.  H.  McLean  Ls  anotlier  exhibitor 
-with  a  significant  stOT>-  to  tell,  ami 
Wb  exhibit.  ■'Cereal  Scab  on  Wheat," 
makes  plain  the  nature  of  this 
parasitic  infestation  and  demon- 
strates its  disastrous  effect  on  the 
K'eld  of  grain  in  the  crops  infected. 
ere,  as  in  the  examples  previously 
reforred  to,  it  is  merely  a  t|iie5tion  of 
supplementing  the  actual  pictures 
«dtli  a  short  explanatory  text. 

It  is  not  as  though  a  very  elaborate 
commentary  is  always  needed.  I'"or 
example,  the  photomicrograph  by  R. 
Sutherland  Allen,  shoeing  the  stem 
structure  of  Brazilian  Liana  by  liark- 
field  illumination,  gains  jn  intereM 
and  meaning  on  reference  to  a  larjje 
dictionary,  which  informs  us  that  a 
Liana  i,s  a  climbing  tropical  plant 
with  woody  stems  found  in  South 
Aiuerican  forests  or  Indian  jungles. 
But  why  should  visitors  to  exhibi- 
tions be  supposed  to  carry  large 
dictionaries  around  with  them  ? 
Even  i(  they  did,  it  would  be  of  little 
aid  to  them  in  establishing  the 
identity  of  StenopUryx  hirundmis 
(shown  in  the  first  two  exhibits  in  the 
room,  by  Treeby  Boltont.  This  pair 
— and  especially  the  macrophoto- 
graph  showing  tiie  insect  at  twenty- 
Gve  diameters  in  a  natural  environ- 
ment^makes  a  very  interesting  and 
attractive  study.  But  its  interest  to 
those  of  as  who  are  not  entomologists 
could  so  easily  have  been  increased 
by  a  doxen  words  of  formal  introduc- 
tion to  Sle-Hopteryx  kirundinis. 

The  twelve  photomicrographs  of 
an  embryo  rat,  by  E.  V.  Willmott, 
ranging  from  complete  sections  at 
low  power  to  sections  of  individual 
organs  at  comparatively  high  power, 
represent  a  very  tine  and  accom- 
plished piece  of  work,  lacking  nothing 
in  technical  quality  or  in  presentation. 
'  Studies  of  starch  granules  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  made  with  a  projection 
microscope,  by  John  Nicoi.  provide 
an  interesting  use  of  photomicro- 
graphy, with  a  topical  application, 

X  good  geological  pot-pourri  i.^ 
provided  by  A.  V.  Weatherhead  with 
a  series  of  rock  or  mineral  sections — 
in  one  exhibit  including  some  repre- 
sentative fossil  plants — and  for  a 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  this  sort  it 
is  rea.'Ktnable  to  assume  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  the 

F.  J.  Pittock  contributes  two 
exhibits  (if  value.  From  the  scientific 
aspect  his  set  of  high-power  (  >:  2000) 
photomicrographs  of  human  blood 
illustrating  variations  in  the  different 
types  of  white  corpuscles,  eaiemphlies 
the  service  which  the  photomicro- 
grapher  can  render  to  the  cause  of 
medical  science.  From  the  photo- 
graphic aspect,  his  demonstration  of 
the  use  of  variable-contrast  printing 


paper    in    obtaining    the    opti 
result  in  photomicrographs  depend; 
on   using  a   high-contrnsl    mias'^   a^ 
basis  and  supplemcnimK  it   "itli  ihi 

requisite  detail  thniLii;lnii]|  iln-  lulil 
The  group  of  nittlK;il  l■\lu^l1l^  i- 
very  small.  It  includes  notably  a  sel 
of  pictures  of  a  radium  therapy 
together  with  a  convincing  record  of 
the  successful  treatment  of  a  case  of 
cancer  of  the  ear  by  X-ray  therapy, 
coming  from  E.  V,  Willmott,  of  the 
British  Post  -  Graduate  Medical 
School.     Four  chest  radiographs  by 


O,  M.  Alexander  show  the  typical 
appearances  of  pneumonia  and  tuber- 
i.-tdosiH       .A    series   of   clinical   photo- 

Kniil.  Ill  tin-  li.in.l-;  and  feet,  by  Dr. 
i  .  H.  Hoiinii',  I.  i>iit  of  the  common 
iiiiil  :i  •^triliiiij;  inough  demonstration 
^formations  and  dLs- 
locations  of  the  bony  structure  which 
can  accompany  this  condition. 
Emphatically  a  condition  to  be 
avoided  I 

A  small  group  of  miscellaneous 
exhibits  includes  a  striking  example 
of    successful    in.stantaneous   photo- 
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to  the  catalogue,  congratulated  the 
club  on  the  success  of  its  efforts  and 
commented  on  the  merit  of  the  work 
exhibited. 

The  opening  ceremony  on  the 
Monday  evening  was  performed  by 
the  President  of  The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  Mr.  D.  McMaster, 
who  was  supported  by  Mrs.  Rosalind 
Maingot.  Mr.  McMaster  brought 
greetings  from  the  parent  society, 
and,  in  his  speech,  congratulated  the 
club  on  the  elegant  staging  of  the 
Exhibition  and  commented  on  the 
diversity  of  subject  matter  repre- 
sented. The  club  were  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  honour  accorded  to  them 
by  the  visit  of  Mr.  McMaster,  and 
this  was  revealed  by  their  enthusiasm 
at  the  meeting  and  their  comments 
during  the  week. 

Petersfield  Photographic  Society 

Peterslield  Photographic  Society's 
second  Exhibition  since  its  formation 
in  1941  was  held  in  August  at 
Winter  House,  Petersfield,  and  was 
seen  by  nearly  2,000  visitors. 

The  Society's  President,  Mr.  C.  J .  P. 
Cave,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S.,  in  opening 
the  Exhibition,  referred  to  the  great 
strides  photography  was  taking, 
particularly  since  the  days  when  he 
did  research  work  on  X-rays  under 
Sir  James  Ewing  at  Cambridge. 

The  Exhibition  was  judged  by  Mr. 
W.  R.  Kay,  F.R.1\S.,  of  Southamp- 
ton Camera  Club. 

There  were  classes  for  members 
(intermediate  and  advanced)  and 
open  to  Hampshire  societies,  from 
whom  a  good  entry  was  received. 

Premier  awards  in  the  members' 
classes  were  gained  by  E.  G.  Dove 
(intermediate),  C.  Fry,  A.R.P.S.. 
C.  J.  P.  Cave,  F.R.P.S.,  Miss  B. 
Wagstaff,  and  in  the  open  classes  by 
C.  A.  White,  M.  R.  Babbage,  J. 
Milner,  A.R.P.S. 

There  were  some  very  fine  examples 
of  the  work  of  Bertram  liutchings, 
F.R.P.S.  (not  for  competition). 

Admission  to  the  Exiiibition  was 
free,  but  a  box  was  placed  in  the  hall 
for  donations  towards  expenses. 
After  payment  of  the  latter,  dona- 
tions were  made  by  the  Society  to 
The  Red  Cross  Prisoners  of  War 
Fund,  The  British  Sailors'  Society, 
the  Y.W.C.A.  (Petersfield  Branch), 
and  the  P.D.S.A.  (Portsmouth 
Branch) . 

Pittsburg  Salon 

The  38th  International  Pittsburg 
Salon  of  Photographic  Art  will  be 
held  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Car- 
negie Institute,  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A.,  in  March  and  ;\pril, 
1944. 

The  last  day  for  receiving  prints  is 
February  J  8th. 


STALINGRAD   HOSPITAL   LABORATORY 

APPEAL 


The  Council  of  The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  members  and  readers 
to   the   following  communication  : — - 

Stalingrad  Hospital 

Lahohatokv  Fund 

C/o  .Association  of  Scientific  Workers, 
73.  Hi^:h  Holborn,  London,  W.C.I 

A  fund  is  being  raised  in  Britain  to 
equip  a  hospital  in  Stalingrad,  to 
express  in  a  permanent  form  the 
British  jK'ople's  gratitude  to  the 
defenders  of  Stalingrad  who  have 
made  such  a  great  contribution  to  the 
final  victory  of  the  United  Nations. 

It  seems  to  us  appropriate  that 
British  .scientists  should  equip  the 
laboratory  of  this  Hospital.  We  are, 
therefore,  raising  a  fund  for  this 
purpose,  and  we  ask  your  Society  to 


bring  it  to  the  notice  of  your  members. 

{Signed)  E.  V.  Appleton,  J.  D. 
Bemal,  Lawrence  Bragg,  Henry 
Dale,  H.  R.  Dean.  S.  C.  Dyke, 
H.  J.  Gough,  J.  B.  S.  Haldane. 
H order,  Donald  Hunter,  N.  K. 
Johnson,  F.  Wood  Jones,  H. 
Spencer  Jones,  Moran,  W.  T.  J. 
Morgan,  R.  A.  S.  Redmayne, 
IC.  J.  Russell.  John  A.  Ryle, 
A.  F.  Sladden,  G.  G.  Turner, 
Robert  Watson-Watt,  Alfred 
Webb-Johnson,  C.  S.  Wright. 

Hon.  Treasurers  :  Dr.  Aleck 
Bourne  and  Dr.  S.  Mastennan. 

Donations  should  be  sent  to 
"Stalingrad  Hospital  Laborator>' 
Fund,"  The  Association  of  Scientific 
Workers,  Hanover  House,  73,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C.I. 


The  entry  form,  properly  filled  in, 
together  with  an  entry  fee  of  one 
dollar,  must  be  mailed  to  the  secre- 
tary. This  fee  covers  the  entn^'  of  one 
to  four  prints  from  any  one  contrib- 
utor. 

Prints  must  not  be  mounted,  and 
each  picture  must  bear  on  the  back,' 
plainly  written,  its  number,  title, 
name  of  artist  and  return  address, 
and  the  printing  medium  u.sed.  All 
prints  accepted  by  the  judges  will  be 
suitably  mounted  by  the  committee. 
The  entire  exhibition  will  be  hung 
under  glass. 

Entries  must  be  forwarded  only  by 
mail  (as  printed  matter)  marked 
"Photographs— -no  commercial  value 
— for  exhibition  only — to  be  returned 
to  sender."    Do  not  send  by  express. 

A  postcard  acknowledging  receipt 
of  pictures,  and  stating  the  number  of 
prints  accepted  or  rejected  by  the 
jury  of  selection  will  be  mailed  to 
each  contributor  about  March  1st. 
After  the  ()i)ening  of  tlie  Salon  a 
catalogue  will  be  mailed  to  each  con- 
tributor. 

Entry  forms  and  all  further  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  : — 
Simon  Zecha,  Secretary,  Pittsburg 
Salon,  637,  Chislett  Street,  Pittsburg 
(6),  Penn.sylvania,  U.S.A. 

Photographs  of  Islington 

The  Islington  Public  Libraries 
Committee,  in  view  of  the  destruction 
of  buildings  which  has  taken  place  as 
a  result  of  enemy  action,  and  of  the 
anticipated  re-building  which  is  likely 
to  occur  during  the  next  fifty  years, 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  photographs 
of  buildings  and  street  scenes  depict- 
ing the  borough  during  recent  years. 


The  borough  includes  the  com- 
munities of  Highbury,  part  of  High- 
gate,  TolUngton  Park,  Hollo  way, 
Tufnell  Park,  Barnsbury  and  Canon- 
bury.  Readers  possessing  such 
photographs  or  negatives  from  which 
prints  could  be  made,  should  com- 
municate with  the  Chief  Librarian  at 
the  Central  Library,  68,  'Holloway 
Road,  N.7,  describing  the  material 
available. 


THE    SOCIETY'S    GROUPS 

Ciroups  for  the  special  encourage- 
ment of  (a)  scientific  and  technical 
photography;  (6)  pictorial  photo- 
graphy: (c)  kinematography;  {d) 
colour  photography  and  (e)  minia- 
ture camera  photography  are  em- 
powered under  the  Standing  Orders 
to  assist  the  Council  in  the  work 
and  aims  of  the  Society. 

The  Honorary  Secretaries  ol  these 
(iroujvs  are  as  follows  : — 

SciiHtijic  and  Technical  Group : 
Dr.  c;.  B.  Harrison,  F.R.P.S.,  Sek) 
Physics  Laboratory,  Woodman  Road, 
Brentwood,  Essex. 

Pictorial     Group  :  J.     Dudley 

Johnston,  Hoji.  F.R.P.S.,  16,  Prince's 
Gate,  S.W.7. 

Kinematograph  Section  :  Stanley 
Schofield,  F.R.P.S.,  Sheridan,  4, 
Norwood  Drive,  North  Harrow. 
Middlesex. 

Colour  Group  :  J.  H.  Coote. 
F.R.P.S.,  11,  Cavendish  Avoiiie. 
St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.8. 

Miniature    Camera    Group  :    OA. 
W.   Symon.  A.R.P.5.,   21,   DrAyoott  , 
Place.  S.W.3. 
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.P.S.      PROCEEDINGS 

:OUNCIL  MEETINGS 

MEETING  of  the  Council  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  was  held 
^  at  16.  Prince's  Gate,  S.\V.7,  on  Sept.   13th,   1943,  when  the  following 

were  present  :    The  President,  Mr.  D.  McMaster,  in  the  chair ;  Messrs. 

Baines.  G.  Scott  Bushe,  L.  V.  Chilton,  A.  E.  Dent,  \V.  J.  Foster,  Fred 

sen,  Percy  \V.  Harris.  G.  E.  \V.  Herbert,  J.  D.  Johnston,  Mrs.  Rosalind 

ingot ;    Messrs.  F.  J.  Mortimer,  J.  H.  Pledge,  Ronald  Procter,  Stanley 

lofield.  Thomas  H.  B.  Scott,  \V.  Symon,  F.  J.  Tritton  and  G.  C.  Weston. 


iinr  Members 

The     following     Candidates     were 
minated  for  membership  : — 

Ifred  Able,  12,  Hillington  Gardens,  Wood 

ford  Green,  Essex. 
E.  Annistead,  Lieut.,  U.S.N.R.,  70,  Gros- 

vcnor  Street,  W.l. 

W.  P.  Baxter  (Captain),  11th  Sikh  Regt.. 

c/o  Uoyds  Bank,  New  Delhi,  India. 

lamas  Henry   BeU,   F,h.  C.2132.   RCA  F., 

Overseas,  H.Q.20,  I^incolns  Inn,  \V.C.2. 

it»xpg    Douglas    Codrington    Boycs,     "Wim- 

bome,"  Millfields,  Nantwch,  Cheshire. 

ichard   Milton   Brown,   Ameriain    Enibiii=sy, 

London,  W.l. 

G.     Briggs,    "Khan   Yunis,"     Wirksworth 

Road,  Duf field,  nr.  Derby.    (Member.  Derliy 

Photographic  Society). 
•arrel  Catling,  "Ashenden,"  Bradmore  Way, 

Brookmans  Park,  Hatfield,  Herts. 
harles    Samuel    Carter,    Junr.,    720,    Kuclid 

Avenue,  Bristol,  Virginia,  U.S.A. 
.  Kenneth  Cornell,   2030,   Clybourn   Avenue, 

Burbank,  California,  U.S.A. 
"heodore    Frederic    Darvas,    83,    Clarewood 

Court,  Seymour  Place,  W.l. 
ohn    Henry    Davies,    Red   Gates,    Cemetery 

Road,  Porth,  Rhondda. 
iidney     John     Davies,     "Westholme,"     20, 

TraUwm  Road,  Uwynhendy,  Llanelly. 
[^eonaxd  Albert  Elliott,   79,  Evelyn  Avenue, 

Rtdslip,  Middlesex.    (Member,  Photographic 

Miniature  Postal  PortfoUo   (Circle  2),  Half 

Plate  Oub). 
Fohn  RoflsaU  Evans,  81,  Polefield  Road,  Prest- 

wich,  Manchester.   (Member  Oldham  Photo- 
graphic Society). 
Hrladys  Vanghan  Field  (Mrs.),  60,  Heathcroft, 

Hamp6tead  Way,  N.W.ll. 
Sdgar    Ronald    Gardner,    Stonehouse    Farm, 

Gkracester  Road,  Tewkesbury. 
?«cy  Gekiard,  1,  Woodcock  Lane,  Northfield, 

Birmingham.    (Member,  Birmingham  Photo- 
graphic Society). 
ycofirey     Gordon     Gurrin,     L/ Photographer, 

FMX  68144,  No.  5  Mess,  R.N.  Air  StaUon, 

Twatt,  Orkney. 
)en  Rudolph  Hey,  "Fairhaven,"  Cawley  Lane, 

Hedcmondwike,    Yorks.       (Member,    Spen 

Valley  Literary  and  Scientific  Society). 
^niliam  Hibbert,  School  House,  T.R.E.,  Gt. 

Malvern,  Worcestershire. 
Fdin  Hill,  "Charhrood,"  108,  Carshalton  Road, 

Sutton,  Surrey. 
Lvy  Louke  Hinton  (Mios),  2,  Priory  Avenue, 


George  Tillstonc  Holford,  Craddock,  Cullomp- 
ton,  Devon. 

William  Rol>ert  Leonard  Hosier,  Swaylands, 
.Amos  I^ne,  Wednesfield,  Staffs.  (Meml)er, 
Birmingham  P.S.  and  Photographic  Mini- 
ature Postal  I*ortfolios). 

Percy  Hughes,  1,  Hill  Cliffe  Road,  I.owcr 
Walton,  nr.  Warrington. 

Ifor  Hywel  Jones,  Penrhiew,  Neath  Roiid. 
Tonna,  Neath,  Glamorganshire.  (Member, 
Old  Nisians  (Neath)  Photographic  St)cicty). 

Paul  Leo  Jordan,  The  Bungalow,  Victoriii 
Road,  Poulton-le-Fylde.  Lanes. 

Clarence  William  Jowctt,  Hill>*-ay,  Tranmere 
Park,  Gui.seley,  nr.  Leeds.  (Member,  Brad- 
ford Camera  Club). 

William  S.  KaL«i.  933,  West  Georgia  Street. 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada.  (Member,  Van- 
aniver  Photographic  Society). 

George  Parmentcr  King,  A. IB. P.,  43,  London 
Road,  Sevenojiks. 

Wyndham  Frederick  Lestnuige,  22,  Adolphus 
Road,  Finsbury  Park,  N.4. 

Ivor  E.  Lewis,  Windsor  Studio,  Windsor  Road. 
Penarth,  Ghuu. 

Phihp  Barker  Longson,  102,  Bramhall  Lane, 
Davenport,  Stockport,  Cheshire.  (Member, 
Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society, 
Stockport  Photographic  Society). 

Frank  Miller  Mallinson,  M.B.,  B.S.,  74,  Lon- 
don Road,  Sittingboume. 

Alan  Manning,  153,  Hale  End  Road,  Waltham- 
stow,  E.17.  (Member,  Tottenham  Oimcra 
Club). 

Ivan  McCoy-Hill,  625,  Upper  Richmond  Road, 
Richmond,  Surrey.  (Member,  Richmond 
Camera  Club). 

Gordon  Merkel,  1026^,  Ma'>sclin  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles,    California. 

Walter    Richard    Midglcy,    "Alberta,"    Minter 
■   Road,  Felpham,  nr.  Bognor  Regis. 

George  Alfred  Millidge,  43,  Frensham  Road, 
S.E.9.    (Member,  South  Suburban  P.S). 

John  Cyril  Mole  Murray.  7,  Uxendon  Crescent, 
Preston  Road,  Wembley,  Middlesex. 

Roland  Stewart  Nettle  16,  Park  Crescent, 
Rusholme,  Manchester.  (Member,  Manches- 
ter Amateur  Photographic  Society). 

John  Oakes,  21,  Bowling  Avenue,  Bradford 
Road,  Wakefield. 

Frederick  Nelson  Palmer,  LD.S.  Eng.,  12, 
Wickham  Court  Road,  West  Wickham, 
Kent.  (Member,  British  Dental  Association 
Photographic  Society,  South  Suburban 
Photographic  Society), 


Tom  Handford  Parker,  "Rose  Bank,"  Man- 
chester Road,  Congleton,  Cheshire. 

Clifford  Parkes,  W^axlands,  Halesowen,  nr. 
Birmingham.  (Member,  Birmingham  Photo- 
graphic Society).' 

James  Thomas  Pearse,  "Corwen,"  Station 
Road,  Henlcy-in-Arden,  nr.  Birmingham. 
(Member,  Galashiels  Camera  Club). 

Richard  Louis  Pecry,  The  Sanctuary,  Cuck- 
field,  Sussex. 

Reginald  Mossman  Potterill-Tilney,  M,  Par- 
thenon Drive.  Liverp<x>l  11. 

Leonard  W.  l*ov\iey,  29,  Ridgeview  Road, 
Whetstone,  N.20.  (Member,  Barnct  and 
Finchley  Photographic  Society). 

Phillip  George  Reese,  31,  Garden  City,  Rh>-m- 
ney,  Monmouthshire.  (Member,  Bargoed 
and  District  Ciunera  Club). 

Leonard  Mark  Rigdcii,  "Hacienda,"  View 
Road,  Cliffewoixi,  nr.  Strood,  Kent. 

Dale  C.  Schofner  (Major),  37,  North  Bradley 
Street.   Indianaix)lis,   U.S.A. 

Frank  Sefton,  1330.  Sherbnioke  Street  West, 
Montreiil,  Canada. 

Warner  C.  Simmons.  PhoM2c,  U.S.N.R., 
Building  VV.  NaviU  Air  Station,  Cape  Biay, 
New  Jers<.\v,  U.S.A. 

Hric  Richard  Sle^ser,  .'>(),  Penshurst  Gardens, 
Edgware,  Middlesex. 

George  William  Stanwix,  43,  Bolton  Road, 
Harrow,  Middlesex.  (MemlH.'r,.Kodak  Works 
Photographic  S«H.iety). 

Henry  Steinniark.  120,  Leicester  Road,  Sal- 
ford  7. 

\\iniam  Henry  Griihame  Stevens,  18,  North- 
ampton Street.  Swindon.  Wilts. 

\\ilham  Henry  Teall.  35.  l»algrave  Avenue, 
Southall,  Middlesex.*  (Member,  Southall 
Photographic  Society). 

Edmond  Teskcy-King  (Captain),  5,  Cornwall 
Gardens,  Brunswick  Avenue,  Hull. 

C.  D.  Walkington  (Majtir).  2  W.A.T.T.S.,  West 
African  Forces. 

Charles  Nqrman  Watts,  129,  Daventry  Road, 
Coventry.  (Member,  Coventry  Photographic 
Society). 

Gerald  Robert  Winkfield  Wells.  31,  Bath  Road, 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Leslie  James  Wheeler,  4,  Erne  House,  Rose- 
bank  Way,  W.3.  (Member,  Kodak  Works 
Photographic  Society). 

Buel  White,  Photo  Dept.,  Post -Dispatch,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  I  .S.A. 

JUNIOR   MKMBERSUIF 

Anthony  Leo  A'Hern,  Station  House,  Cowley, 
Oxford. 

Eric  Charles  Bailey,  69,  Charrington  Street, 
N.W.I. 

Jack  Bricklebank,  50,  Grimesthorpe  Road, 
Sheffield. 

Albert  Ewart  Davis,  37,  Dyfodwg  Street, 
Treorchy,  Rhondda,  Glamorgan. 

Henry  Davison,  29,  Sandringham  Road,  Sun- 
derland. 

Rowland  Frederick  Ebbetts,  58,  Imperial  Close, 
North  Harrow,  Middlesex. 

Arthur  Fretwell  (Cpl),  Royal  Engineers, 
C.O.X.E.,  Torridge  House,  Westward  Ho, 
N.  Devon. 

Primrose  Margaret  Gravell  (Miss),  The  Vicar- 
age, Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 
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Altm  Griffiths.    141,   High   Street,   Treorchy, 

South  Wales. 
Charles  William  Heard,  Comer  House,  Ashley 

Road,  Thames  Ditton. 
Richard  Sidney  Howes,  B.Met.,  325,  Ecdesall 

Road  South,  Sheffield  11.  (Member,  Sheffield 

Photographic  Society). 
Roland  William  James  Humphries,  194,  Fluyer 

Road,  Small  Heath,  Birmingham- 
Thomas  Molland,  No.  1  Mass  Miniature  X-Kay 

Unit,  R.A.M.  CoUege,  S.W.I. 
John     Peter     Neville,     12,     I*r(>spect     Roiul. 

I^eamington  Spa. 
Harry    Wilfrid    Pout,    "Dcnlca,"    Heathvicw 

Road,  Milford,  Surrey. 
Hugh  Thomas  Seignior,   10,  Dormers  Avenue, 

Southall.  Middlesex. 
Michael  Heath  Wassell.  26,  Woodcotc  Road, 

I,eamington  Spa. 
I«aurence  Raymond  Whitman  (Sgt.),  R137940, 

R.A.F.  Station,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 

The  Candidates  who  were  nomin- 
ated at  the  meeting  of  the  C^^uncil 
held  on  July  12th  {see  p.  318,  Augu.st 
issue,  this  Journal)  and  the  following 
Candidates  were  elected  to  Member- 
ship : — 

Robert  Sutherland  Allen,  19,  V\'oodlauds 
Avenue,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey. 

Harold  Vernon  Barrett,  lOU,  Ilolloway  Road, 
N.7. 

Ralph  Sydney  Beck,  31,  Brookdene  Avenue, 
Oxhey,  Watford. 

A.  V.  Ribbings,  4,  Rowantree  Road,  Milber, 
Newton  Abbot,  Devon.  (Member,  Newton 
Abbot  Photographic  Society). 

Seaford  Brandy,  Avelle,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Cecil  Carvosso  Carlyon,  "The  Hermitage," 
Silver  Street,  Cambridge.  (Member,  Cam- 
bridge and  District  Photographic  Society). 

Bdward  Charles  Clapham,  22,  Market  Place, 
Chalfont  St.  Peter,  Bucks. 

John  I^wrence  Cotterell  (Capt.  R.K  ), 
17,  Penn  Hou«*e  Avenue,  Wolverhampton. 
(Member,  Photographic  Miniature  I'ostal 
Portfolio). 

James  Dornan,  c/o  Timpany.  23,  St.  Cuthbert 
Street,  Catrine,  Ajrrshire. 

James  Henderson  Duncan,  "Alvern,"  Cadley 
Causeway,  Preston,  I.,ancs. 

Arthur  Raymond  IJionel  Edmunds,  90,  Shrews- 
bury Road,  N.ll. 

Thomas  Iwan  Edwards,  M.Sc.,  A. Inst. P.,  Pen 
Coedcae,  Pontardawe,  Swansea,  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

Marion  Edith  Erlanger  (Miss),  88,  Woodlands, 
N.W.ll. 

Bdward  William  Forrest,  19,  Park  Road,  Tim- 
pcrley,  Cheshire.  (Member,  Manchester  Film 
Unit). 

Florence  Mary  Garland  (Miss),  "Millside," 
Thomey,  Iver,  Bucks. 

G.  R.  G.  Gates  (Capt.),  Sussex  I^odge,  Milver- 
ton  Terrace,  I,eamington  Spa,  Warwick. 

Frederick  William  Goodman,  28,  Mount  Park 
Road,  Ealing,  W.5.  (Member,  E.M.I.  Cam- 
era Club). 

John  Ellis  Broadbent  Hayes,  Meadfoot,  Rose- 
mary Hill  Road,  I,itUe  Aston,  Sutton  CoM- 
field.  (Member,  Sutton  Coldfield  Photo- 
graphic Society). 


S.  W.  R.  Jackling,  6,  Cooba  Street,  Canter- 
bury, New  2^caland. 
Thomas  Jones,  88,  Warren  Road,  Erdingtun, 
Birmingham  22C.    (Member,  Kynoch  Social 
and  Recreation  Club,  Photographic  Section). 
Thomas    Dempster    Jones,     "Bank    House," 

Deinislen,  Caernarvon,  N.  Wales. 
I.eslie  Joseph  King,   Rosemere  Hotel,  Water- 
gate Bay,  Ncwcjuay. 
John  William  George  Kitchenham,  1,  Minterne 

Road,  Moordown,  Bournemouth,  Hants. 
Gordon  Whitl«x'k  I^mc,  41,  Stamford  Avenue, 
Stivichall,  Coventry.      (Member,  Half  PUite 
Postal  Club) . 
Getirge    William    I.ombardi,    77,    Watermoor 
Road,    Cirencester,    Glos.    (Member,    Photo- 
graphic Miniature  Postal  Portfolios). 
David  Macfarlane,  The  llollins,  Kirkby  I^ns- 
dale,  Carnforth,  Lanes.      (Member,   Kendal 
Photographic  Society). 
Walter  Morgan,  9,  Church  Street,  Treherberl, 

Glamorganshire. 
Hugh  Wyun  Owen,  IJ,.B.,  36ji.  North  Parade, 

Aberystwyth. 
John  l*ilkington,   RoyiU  Naval   Film  Section, 

Tipney,    Portsmouth. 
I'aul  Kendall  l*ratte,  5741,  Winona  Avenue  (9), 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 
Douglas    Alfred     Reed,      4,    Conway    Street, 
Harehills,      Leeds,      8.        (Member,      Leeds 
Camera  Club). 
Eric  Hepworlh  Reid,  56,  Courtfield  Gardens, 
S.  W.5.    (Member,  Liverpool  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association). 
Paul  F.  Ring,   111 2,  Center  Drive,  Richmond 

Heights,  Missouri,  U.S.A. 
Frederick   George    Roker,    Conway,    2,    Piu^ry 

Road,  South  Norwtxxl,  S.E.25. 
Herbert  Walter  Sale,  ft,  Russell  Road,  Kensing- 
ton, W.14. 
Douglas    M.    Sinunonds,    5,    Addison    Road, 

Bedford  Park,  W.4. 
Geoffrey  Meredith  Singleton,   c/o   High  Com- 
missioner   for    Australia,    AustriUiu    House, 
Strand,  W.C.2. 
Ernest     PMward     Shiter,     Wintou     Cottage. 

Taplow,  near  Maidenhead,  Berks. 
Alexander   Smith,    92,    Perth   Road,   Cowden- 

bcjith,  Fifeshire. 
John  Henry  Leonard  George  Smith,  ft7,  Upper 
Tollington  Park,  N.4.     (Member,  Half-Plate 
Postal  Club). 
Richard  E.   Smoker,   1016,  bo.    8th,   Goshen, 

Indiana,  U.S.A. 
Frank  T.   Taylor,   14,   Regent  I'ark  Avenue, 

Leeds,  6.     (Member,  Leeds  Camera  Club). 
William  Forrester  Taylor,  C.A.,  Lundie  House, 
Temple   Avenue,   N.20.      (Member,    Barnet 
and  Finchley  I'hotographic  Society). 
PhiUp  Charles  Trexler,  Laboratories  of  Bac- 
teriology, Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  U.S.A. 
Arthur    John    Turner,     9,     Rochester    Way, 

Croxley  Green,  Herts. 
Albert   F.    Wood,    17,   Cranes   Park   Avenue, 

Surbiton,  Surrey. 
Frederick  Hans  Woodward,  5,  Oakwood  Hill, 
Loughton,   Essex.      (Member,   Windlesham 
Camera  Club). 

JXTmOR  MEMBERSHIP 

Robert  Donnelly,  2,  Central  Avenue,  Lcvens- 
hnlmr,  M/C  10,  Lanes. 


Maurice    Bdmuodaon,    HiUcrest,    HelmahoR, 

near  Manchester. 
Dennis  William  Franklin,  67,  Downhills  Park 

Road,  N.17. 
Mary    Wilson    Stewart    (W.R.N.S.),    Clifton 

House,  Woodside,  Aberdeen. 
Sidney   <^utton.    Park    Lane,    Paulers    Pur}-, 

Towchester,  Northants. 
Gordon  J.  S.  Tingley,  11,  Sunnyside,  Braintree, 

Essex. 
Patricia  Lilian  Tumilty  (Miss),  «3,  !k>uth  Drive, 

Upton,  Wirral,  Cheshire. 

Obituary 

The  Council  regretted  to  learn  the 
loss  by  death  of  the  following  Mem- 
bers :■ — 

G.  A.  Forman,  of  St.  Helens,  Lanes. 

W.  H.  Cleave,  of  Liverpool. 

F,  C.  Hopkins,  of  Cheam,  Surrey. 

Arthur  S.  Newman  (Hon.  Fellow),  of  London 

(Augiist  12th). 
Frank  F'orster   Ren  wick    (Hon.    Fellow),  of 

London  (August  14th). 
F.  Sturton,  of  Peterborough. 
Harold   Wood    (Associate),    of    Altrincham, 

Cheshire. 

The  Council  stood  in  silence  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Arthur  S.  Newman,  Past  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Honorary  Fellow  and  Progress 
Medallist,  and  Mr.  Frank  Forster 
Renwick,  Past  l*resident,  Honorary- 
Fellow  and  Progress  Medallist. 

Annual  Exhibition 

It  was  reported  that  the  Judges  in 
Section  IV,  Natural  History  Section, 
had  awarded  the  Society's  Medal  to 
Mr.  Cj.  B.  Kcarey  (Fellow),  in  respect 
of  his  exhibits,  Cat.  Nos.  292,  309, 
353,  354.  355  and  355a,  and  to  Mr. 
John  Markham  in  respect  of  his 
exhibits  Cat.  Nos.  307,  327,  328  and 
329. 

Gifts 

The  following  gifts  were  accepted 
with  much  appreciation  : — 

A  "Lancaster"  Magazine  Changing  Box, 
date  unknown,  with  camera  dated  1898,  from 
Mr.  R.  A.  Fathers,  Hon.  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer, Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Photo- 
graphic Society,  for  the  Museum.  Two  books, 
"I»ractical  landscape  Photography,"  by  G.  T. 
Harris,  F.R.P.S.  (1902);  "Art  of  Retouch- 
ing," by  J.  Hubert  (1894)  6th  ediUon,  from 
Mr.  M.  Jones,  for  the  Library.  A  lOins.  by 
Sins.  Roller  Slide,  from  Mr.  Cecil  Wray  (Mem- 
ber). Mr.  Wray  wrote,  in  offering  the  roller : 
"About  two  years  ago  I  wrote  to  you  suggesting 
that  you  should  not  send  me  The  Photographic 
Journal  as  my  sight  was  so  bad  I  could  not  see 
to  read  it.  For  some  time  it  did  not  come,  then 
it  began  to  arrive  again  and  it  has  been  coming 
regularly  ever  since.  I  cannot  now  even  see  the 
pictures,  so  it  is  useless  to  me  and  waste  of  the 
Journal  and  postage.  Many  years  ago  I  knew 
the  late  Mr.  Wemeke,  who  was  then  experi- 
menting with  photographic  films,  czpedally 
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ALLIANCE    COMPETITIONS.    1943 

The  management  of  this  year's  competition  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Association  and  the 
following  analysis  of  the  results  shows  the  position  attained  by  the  Federations. 

(a)  Number  of  clubs  supporting  ;    {b)  Number  of  members  contributing  ;    (c)  Number  of  Prints  or  Slides  entered; 
(d)  Total  Marks  ;    {e)  Average  marking  ;    (/)  Number  of  Prints  or  Slides  selected  for  circulation. 


Prints 

Federation,  etc. 

Yorkshire  Photographic  Union 

Central  Association 

Northern  Counties  Photographic   Federation 

Midland  Photographic  Federation     ... 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Photographic  Union 

Western   Counties   Photographic   Federation 

Federation,  etc. 

Central  Association 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Photographic  Union 

Yorkshire  Photographic  Union 

Northern  Counties  Photographic  Federation 

.  ♦  No  selection  was  made  from  either  Prints  or  Slides  sent  in  by  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Photographic  Union 
as  it  was  not  possible  to  comply  with  the  Union's  conditions  under  which  alone  the  circulation  of  selected  work  would 
be  permitted. 

Judges  :   Bertram  Cox,  Hon.  F.R.P.S.,  Geo.  C.  Weston,  Hon.  F.R.P.S. 

NOTICE   TO    SECRETARIES 

The  selected  Prints  will  be  on  view  at  Prince's  Gate  during  December,  1943,  but  subject  thereto  they  are  available 
to  Societies  in  two  Portfolios  (No.  1  and  No.  2  respectively),  to  which  commentaries  have  been  contributed  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Waring,  F.R.P.S. 

The  selected  Slides  will  similarly  be  on  view  during  December,  after  which  they  will  be  put  into  oirculation. 
The  commentary  is  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Marden,  A.R.P.S. 

The  AlUance  Lectures  Committee  are  deeply  grateful  to  both  these  gentlemen  for  critiques  written  in  the  friendly 
and  helpful  spirit  that  all  who  are  acquainted  with  them  personally  have  learned  to  expect. 


(«)         (^) 

(c) 

w 

(e) 
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11        17 

20 

96i 

4.77 

12 

14        34 

34 

159 

4.67 

18 

5        16 

15 

67 

4.46 

9 

12        19 

22 

91 

4.13 

12 

14        20 

20 

74i 

3.72 

Nil* 

4        14 

15 

52i 

3.5 

3 

Slides 

(«)       [b) 

(c) 

{d) 

(e)      . 

(/) 

13        18 

22 

1171 

5.34 

19 

10        17 

20 

99 

4.95 

Nil* 

9        18 

20 

901 

4.52 

19 

6        11 

16 

541 

3.63 

13 

PICTORIAL    PRINTS    SELECTED    FOR    CIRCULATION 


PORTFOLIO   NO.    I 


1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 


Happiness 
Calm  Morning 


A  Corner  in  Henley 

Cortina   ... 

The  Edge  of  tlie  Sea 


The  Way  In 
Tide  Pattern 
Winter 


P.  Harrison  [Bradford  P.S.) 
Miss  L.  R.  Bcnham  [Sewcasile-on- 

Tvne  P.S,) 

Cr.  \V.  Bott  [Small  Heath  P.S.) 

\S.  F.  Sale  [Xottliants  P.S.) 

]'.  G.  Rhodes  [Scarborough 

P.S.) 

W.  p.  Edney  [P. P. P.) 

W.  Forbes  Boyd  [P.M. P. P.) 
*Dr.  S.  D.  Jouhar  [Twickenham  P.S.) 
The  High  Hall  (iarclen       I A  lex.  Keighlev  [Bradford 

P.S.) 
Winchester        ...       *F.  J.  Jones  [Twickenham  P. S.) 
Maureen  ...  ...     J.  Sharpley  [E.M.I.C.C.) 

Design  ...  ...  *J.S.  Waring  [Halifax  P.S.) 

Now,  Boys  !  \D.  Kingsbury  [Gloucestershire  P. P.S.) 
Mr.  Tulkinghorn  /.  Staples  [Hampshire  House  P.S.) 
Here's  to  You    */.  Stuart  Taylor  [Hampshire  House 

P.S.) 
Sonning  Bridge  Clarence  Panting  [W indlesham 

P.S.) 
Low  Tide,  Chelsea  fC.  W.  Johnson  (Harrow  ^  .  .) 
Gibraltar  Farm       Miss  I.  M.  Longbotham  [Halifax 

P.S.) 
The  Patriarch C.  H.  Guy  (Bath  P.S.) 


20.  Rue  Jerzual,  Dinan  ^Fred  Green  (Birmingham 

P.S.) 

21.  Circus  Mother   ...  ^D.  J ewsbury  [Solihull  P.S.) 

22.  Seascape  ...  W .  N .  Plant  (Leicestef  P.S.) 

23.  Wayside  Milk  Bar      E.  Beatrice  Higgs  (Rugby  P.S.) 

24.  Carol      ...  ...    Sinclair  Bruce  [Sunderland  P. A.) 

2").      I'ijrbidden  IMavKroiind  ^\V .  J .  Brown  [South 

Shields  P.S.) 

26.  Pulpit  Steps,  Diirliain    \J .  Spencc  [Sunderland P. A.) 

27.  A  Winter  Landscape         f'i'.  Ambler  (Bishop  Auck- 

land P.S.) 

PORTFOLIO   NO.  2 

1.  Tyncside  Reflections      /.  B.  Redfern  (South  Shields 

P.S.) 

2.  Maytime  ...  H.  S.  Stubbs  (Kynoch  P.S.) 

3.  Freedom     *Mrs.  K.  M.  Parsons  (Witidlesham  P.S.) 

4.  Bamburgh  Castle  fL.  Kershaw  (Bradford  P.S.) 

5.  Truro  Cathedral  AJ.  Houghton  (Keighley  and 

District  P.S.) 

6.  Sails,  Chioggia     ...   X Alex.  Keighley  [Bradford  P.S.) 

7.  Mischief    ...        M.  H.  Lambert  (South  Shields  P.S.) 

8.  A  Veteran  Lunesdale  Worthy  Sam  Thompson 

(Gloiicestershire  P. P.S.) 

9.  Gloria    ...         ^D.  Jiingsbury  (Button  Coldfield  P.S.) 
10.     Undercroft,  Wells         *Wm.  A.  Clark  (Birmingham 

P.S.) 
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Falaisc,  Ste.  Trinity  ♦/•  E-  ^oU  (Birmingham  P.S. 
Phantasy  ...  ♦/•  5.  Waving  (Halifax P. S. 

Secret  Agent'  Martin  C,  Hannon  (Solihull  P.S. 
S,  T.  Bridgen       ^Bertram  Sinkinson  (Stafford  P.S. 

Wells     *W.E.  Gundill  (Dewsbury  P.S. 

Wintry  Afternoon     ^N.  A,  Scurrah  (Bradford  P.S. 

*H.  L.  Grainger  (Leeds  C.C. 

Stanley  Groves  (Harrow  C.C. 

^Col.  G.  B.  Barton  (P.M.P.P. 

t^.  Owen  (P. P. P. 

...    E.  S,  Taylor  (Bristol  P.S. 


Heber's  Ghyll 
Night  Cap 
Re veill6 
Old  Pewter 
Salt  of  the  Sea. . . 


22.  Memorial,  Vimy  Ridge  ^A .  Royden  WilUUs 

(P.MJPJP.) 

23.  Tivoli  Comer  (Bank  of  England)  C.  R.  Harper 

(Twickenham  P.S,) 

24.  It's  My  Boy  Friend      ^F.  C.  Diemer  (NewcasUe-an- 

Tyne  P.S.) 
26.     Stuiben  Fall         \Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson  (Hampshire 

House  P.S.) 

26.  A  Hun  has  Passed         ^Noel  C.  Harbutt  (Bath  P.S.) 

27.  Woodland  Sunshine  and  Shadow  Mrs.  L.  M.  Smith 

(Newcastle-on-Tyne  P.S.) 


SLIDES   SELECTED    FOR   CIRCULATION 


Old  Square 

X^  cLU  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Against  the  Sky 
of  Brinken  Wood 


CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION 

y  VII  Chapel  ...  S.  E.  Whitaker  [Croydon  C.C.) 
utunin  Evening  *A.  Hanson  (Hampshire  House) 
ea  Reach,  Evening  \C.  W.  Johnson  (Harrow  C.C.) 
Lng,  Rochester...       ^A.  E.  Marden  (Norwood  C.C.) 

\A.  E.  Marden  [Norwood  C.C.) 

W.  Lee  Thomas  (P. P. P.) 

^T.  L.  Williams  (Southampton 

C.C.) 
*W.  R.  Kay  (Southampton 

C.C.) 

y  Wood  ...      E.  C.  Lomer  [Southampton  C.C.) 

ixbour    ...  A.  R.  Thomas  [South  London  C.C.) 

Lakeside  P.  B.  Dannatt  [South  Suburban  P.S.) 

Tasty,  Very  Sweet  *G.  E.  W.  Herbert  [Sutton  C.C.) 

ge  *G.  E.  W.  Herbert  [Sutton  C.C.) 

News     ...         ...     G.  E.  Oakley  [Twickenham  P.S.) 

of  Temple  Church  *F.  J.  Jones  [Twickenham 

P.S.) 
utholomew's,  Smithfield        *F.  J.  Jones  (Twicken- 
ham P.S.) 
nn  Mist  *Dr.  S.  D.  Jouhar  {Twickenham  P.S.) 

ight  on  Grace  *Dr.  S.  D.  Jouhar  {Twickenham  P.S.) 
Pasture  ...  Mr.  Trotman  (Uxbridge  C.C.) 

IQRTHERN  COUNTIES  FEDERATipN 

g  the  Shoe  \T.  Ambler  (Bishop  Auckland  P.S.) 
3dendrons  ...  J.  W.  Mattinson  (Carlisle  C.C.) 
ad  New. . .  J.  H.  Kaye  (Newcastle-on-Tyne  P.S.) 
>ury,  Cheshire  f  ^-  /•  Brown  (South  Shields  P.S.) 
5  Valley  Road  f  ^-  /•  Brown  (South  Shields  P.S.) 
Waters  „.\w.J.  Brown  (SoiUh  Shields  P.S.) 


Mischief  ...  M.  H.  Lambert  (South  Shields  P.S. 

Friends  . . .  M.  H.  Lambert  [South  Shields  P.S. 

Sweet  Seventeen       ...  D,.  R.  Morris  [South  Shields  P.S. 
Springtime     ...  ...      W.  J.  Wear  [South  Shields  P.S. 

South  Aisle  of  Choir,  Durham      /.  Dixon  Johnson  (Sun 

derland  P.  A . 
On  the  Greta...  ...       J.  Otterburn  [Sunderland  P. A. 

Mountain  Cross  Miss  L.  Wincote  (Sunderland  P. A. 
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Mystic  Calm  ... 

Ice  Reflections 

Haze  in  the  VaUey 

Dorothy  Perkins 

Phantasy 

Earthenware... 

Stormy  Weather 

Winter's  Mantle 

The  Sentinels 

Creation 

Down  to  the  Sea  Agi 

Grapes 

Silver  and  Silhouette 

The  Matterhom 

x\^w  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Donkey  Engine 
Alum  Pot 
Rosemary 
Neptune  CaUing 

t  = 

+ 


f//.  Thackwray  [Bradford  P.S. 

JN.  A.  Scurrah  (Bradford  P. S^ 

J.  F.  Mather  [Bradford  P.S. 

*J.  S.  Waring  [Halifax  P.S. 

*J.  S.  Waring  [Halifax  P.S. 

*J.  S.  Waring  [Halifax  P.S. 

P.  S.  Colledge  (Halifax  P.S. 

•  E.  M.  Mellor  (Harrogate  P.S. 
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BIRMINGHAM   PHOTOGRAPHIC   SOCIETY 


t  opening  meeting  of  the 
14  Session  was  held  at  York 
J,  on  Tuesday,  October  6th, 
The  President,  Mr.  P.  F. 
an,  presided,  there  being 
-five  members  and  friends 
it.  The  meeting  was  held 
T  with  The  Royal  Photographic 
y,  and  the  President  welcomed 
lembers  of  that  body  as  were  in 
idience. 

President  called  upon  Mr. 
W.  Herbert,  F.R.P.S.,  to  give 
astrated  lecture,  "Little  Eng- 
Beyond  Wales,"  already  pub- 
in  The  Photographic  Journal, 
,  1942,  pp.  68-64.     This  dealt 


with  the  Tenby  area  of  Pembroke- 
shire and  the  Gower  Peninsula, 
Glamorganshire,  and  consisted  of  a 
breezy  description  of  holiday  explora- 
tion of  the  two  areas.  The  talk  was 
profusely  illustrated  with  slides, 
developing  from  the  frank  snapshots 
of  his  early  holidays  in  Tenby  to  the 
later  efforts  in  which  were  mirrored 
advances  both  in  available  photo- 
graphic technique  and  in  the  pictorial 
ambitions  of  the  photographer. 

A  review  was  given  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  districts,  with  pictures 
of  castles,  churches,  crosses,  lily  ponds 
and  cromlechs,  but,  above  all,  of  the 
beautiful  coastline  with  its  predomi- 


nance of .  rugged  vertical  limestone 
cliffs,  with  their  caves,  natural  arches 
and  blowholes. 

Finally,  Mr.  Herbert  described  an 
excursion  to  the  Vale  of  Neath,  with 
its  junction  of  three  rivers  and  its 
many  delightful  waterfalls. 

Vote  of  Thanks 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Aldridge,  who,  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  districts  concerned, 
was  able  to  congratulate  Mr.  Herbert 
on  the  excellence  of  his  slides  and 
upon  the  apt  humour  of  his  running 
commentary.  The  vote  of  thftnTra 
was  carried  with  applause.        E.S.T. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  Annual  Subscription  for  1943  became 
due  on  January  1st. 

The  subscription  for  Fellows,  Associates  and  Members  is  £^  2s.  Od.  ; 
Group  subscriptions,  which  became  due  for  renewal  on  the  same  day,  are  as 
follows  :  Scientific  and  Technical  Group,  7s.  6d.  ;  Pictorial  Group,  5s.  ; 
Colour  Group,  2s.  6d.  ;  Miniature  Camera  Group,  ,')s.  ;  Kinematograph 
Section,  5s. 

Group  subscriptions  may  be  included  with  the  Annual  Subscriptions,  and 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary',  Tlie  Royal  Photographic  Society,  16, 
Prince's  Gate,  London,  S.\V.7. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  under  which  Members  resident  in  the 
U.S.A.  may  pay  their  subscriptions  to  the  Society  through  their  own  Bank 
to  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  New  York,  or  direct  to  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  Such  subscriptions  should  be  paid  to  the 
Bank  for  the  credit  of  The  Royal  l*hotographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  Midland  Bank,  Russell  Square  Branch,  London,  account.  Members 
instructing  their  Bankers  to  make  the  remittance  to  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  are  requested  to  ask  them  to  mention  their  names,  addresses 
and  status  (Fellow,  Associate,  Member)  ;  and  Members  making  the  remit- 
tance direct  to  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  are  requested  to  give 
this  information. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  payment  should  be  made 

"For  the  credit  of  The  Royal  IMiotographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  Midland  Bank,  Russell  Square,  London." 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  Members  when  taking  advantage  of  this  facility 
will  advise  the  Secretary  at  the  same  time. 

The  nominal  Annual  Subscription  in  U.S.  currency  for  Fellows,  Associates 
and  Members  is  ten  dollars. 


LECTURE  PROGRAMME 


Friday,  November  5th.  6  p.m. 
Meeting  of  the  Pictorial  Group. 
"The  Pictorial  Photographer  and 
Colour."  By  Bertram  Cox,  Hon. 
F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  November  6th.  3  p.m. 
Meeting  to  be  arranged  by  the  Colour 
Group.  "Car,  Camera  and  Colour." 
By  R.  Binder. 

Saturday,  November  13th.  3 
p.m.  "  Spanish  Architecture."  By 
J.  R.  H.  Weaver,  M.A.,  F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  November  20th.  3 
p.m.  Meeting  to  be  arranged  by  the 
KinematoGfraph  Section. 

Saturday,  November  27th.  3 
p.m.  "Meditations  and  Recollections: 
Fifty  Years  of  Photography."  By 
Charles  Eshbom,  A.R.P.S. 

Friday,  December  3rd.  (i  p.m. 
Meeting  of  I'ictorial  Group.  "Table 
Top  Photography."  By  H.  lleimann, 
F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  December  4th.  3  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Miniature 
Camera  Group.  "  Review  of  1-itera- 
ture  and  Developments  of  Interest 
to  the  Miniaturist."  By  l*ercy  W. 
Harris,  F'.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  December  11th.  3 
p.m.  The  Traill  Taylor  Memorial 
Lecture.  "  Sensitometric  Apparatus 
for  Controlling  the  Manufacture  of 
Photographic  ^laterials."  By  K.  R. 
Davies,  B.Sc.  F.R.P.S. 


Saturday, December  18th.  3p.m. 
Joint  Meeting  of  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Section  with  the  Associa- 
tion for  Scientific  Photography. 
Conversazione,  Exhibition  and 
Demonstration  of  photographic 
equipment  used  for  scientific  and 
industrial    investigations. 

Friday,  January  7th.  0  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Pictorial  Group.  Lantern 
Evening.  "My  Favourite  1(M)  Slides." 
By  J.  Dudley  Johnston,  Hon. 
F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  January  8th.  3  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Colour  Ciroup. 

Saturday,  January  15th.  3  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Miniature 
Camera     Group.  "Composition." 

By  Ricardo. 

Saturday,  January  22nd.  3  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Kine- 
matograph Section. 

Saturday,  January  29th.  2.30 
p.m.  Meeting  arranged  by  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Group. 
Symposium  on  Microdensitometry 
and  Microsensitometry. 

JOINT  MEETINGS 
Birmingham  Photographic  So- 
ciety,   York    House,   C^-eat   Charles 
Street,       Birmingham.  Tuesday, 

November  30th.  6.4r)  p.m.  "  A  Tale 
of  the  Seven  Seas."  By  Thomas  W. 
Karran,  A.R.P.S.     Tu.sday,  Decem- 


ber 14th,  6.30  p.m.  "An  Historical 
Review  of  Colour  Photographic  Pro- 
cesses."   By  F.  J.  tritton,  F.R.P.S. 

Bradford  Photographic  So- 
ciety, The  Science  Room,  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Bridge  Street,  Bradford. 
Saturday,  November  27th.  2.30 
p.m.  "  The  Camera  as  a  Means  of 
Artistic  Expression."  By  H.  Bair- 
stow,  F.R.P.S.  Saturday,  Febniar)* 
12th,  1944.  3  p.m.  "  Architectural 
and  Record  Photography."  By  J. 
Crowther  Cox,  F.R.P.S. 

Bristol  Photographic  Society, 
The  Grand  Hotel,  Bristol.  Saturday, 
November  27th.  3  p.m.  Lecturer  : 
Percy  W.  Harris,  F.R.P.S. 

Bath  Photographic  Scidety,  13. 
Lower  Borough  Walls,  Bath.  Thurs- 
day, January  a7th,  1044.  "Camera 
Portraits  dnd  their  Making."  By 
Arnold  Longman,  F.R.P.S.  Thurs- 
day, March  23rd.  "  Glimpses  of  the 
Alps."  By  Mrs.  Emonet,  A.R.P.S. 
This  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Pump  Room. 

Leeds  Camera  Glub,  Leeds  Insti- 
tute, Leeds.  Monday,  January  10th. 
"  Lower  Wensleydale,  Pist  and 
Present."  By  H.  Bryce  Thomson, 
A.R.P.S. 

Nottingham  and  Notts  Photo- 
graphic Society,  Scouts'  Hall, 
Shakespeare  Street,  Nottingham. 
Saturday,  December  11th.  3  p.m. 
"Dalmatia,  the  Coast  of  a  Thousand 
Islands."  By  Bernard  B.  Qca.  (Lec- 
ture illustrated  by  Agfacolor  Minia- 
ture Shdes.) 

Preston  Scientific  Society, 
Photographic  Section,  Eliesmere 
Chambers,   Church   Street,   Preston. 

Rotherham  Photographic  So- 
ciety, The  Crofts,  Mooigate,  Rother- 
ham. Sunday,  I>ecember  19th. 
"Against  the  Rules."  A  talk  by 
II.  T.  Smith,  A.R.C.A.  Sunday, 
March  19th,  1944.  "Approach  to 
Natural  History  Photography."  By 
I'Yank  Newton. 

EXHIBITIONS    AT    PRINCE'S 

GATE 

November.  (1)  Diamond  Jubilee 
Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Alexander 
Keighley,  Hon.  F.R.P.S.  (2)  Prints 
by  Dr.  S.  D.  Jouhar,  F.R.P.S. 

December.  (1)  Photographic 
Alliance  Competition  Prints.  (2) 
Colour  Photography,  axranged  by 
the  Colour  Group. 

January,  1944.  (1)  Prints  by 
Mrs.  K.  M.  Parsons,  F.R.P.S.  (2) 
Prints  by  Douglas  Croall. 

Feb.  (1)  Prints  by  Members  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Photographers. 

March.  (1)  Prints  by  BtonMors  of 
the  Miniature  Camera  Grom>.  (2) 
Prints  by  Lieut.  R.  G.  Fennah. 
F.R.P.S. 

April.  Prints  by  Overseas  Readers 
of  The  A  mateur  Photographer, 
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e.jf.,  a  woodland. 

(iv)  Selection     of     habi 

ihow  etiects   of   i 

tatton  of  birds  U 


J 


Limitations  ^ 

At  tlie  same  time,  it  is  wtrll  t( 

in  mind  that  there  are  certain  dt 

liniitaliona  to  the  effectiveness  • 

linema  in  Nature  Slody.   Theai 

be  summarised  in  this  way  : — 

[a)    The   film    must   always 

from  the  known  and  pr 

towards   new    facts.      11 

simnd,  eilucationally  am 


.;illv  ; 


the    , 


A    FILMIC    APPROACH 
TO    NATURE    STUDY 

By    John    Chear,    F.L.S.,    M.B.O.U.,    F.R.P.S. 

At  tliu  Joint  Meeting  of  The  K(jyal  I'lintiigrapliic  Society  and 
the  Birmingham  Photograpliic  Society,  iield  at  York  House, 
Birmingham,  on  March  9th,  a  lecture  bearing  the  above  title  and 
a  display  of  films  were  given  by  Mr.  lohu  Chcar.  F.L.S.,  MJi.O.U.. 
F.R.P.S.  The  Chairman  of  the  Cine  Section,  Mr.  F,  Wakeman, 
occupied  the  chair. 


1  point  of  cc 

Milli  llifii  own  experienc 

|A)      I  he  visu.il  appeal  of  the 

It  ,    o(   seound-hand   obi 

result  of  study,  but  can 
tHki:  its  place.  The  film 
iiiil  to.  rather  than  a  mea 

General  Approach 

Having  defined  what  one  tai 
cannot  do,  it  is  well  next  to  coi 
what  should  be  the  general  a|i|i 
of  films  to  Nature. 

Films  of  Nature  should  procc 
Llie  Jwisi.s  of  refwrdinp  Nnture 


■    Ihdf 


who   * 
tiiral  III 


Ml{.  CHE.\U  said  that  Hrsi  ..f  all 
!»■  would  like  In  say  hi.« 
pleased  he  >viis  tii  Iw  able  to 
visit  the  Birmingham  Socii'ty  again 
and  to  tonvey  to  them  Lhe  greetings 
of  The  lioyal  I'hotographic  Society. 
The  policy  of  these  joint  meetings 
seemed  to  be  one  which,  though  a 
war  development,  should  be  con- 
tinued after  the  war  as  a  means  of 
bringing  together  The  Ro>-aJ  Photo- 
gcaphic  Society  and  the  other  Soci- 
eties in  a  way  which  raniiot  lie  hut 
to  their  mutual  advanlagi;. 


to  take 


Uses  of  the  Filmic  Approucb 

111  tunsidering  thf  iippiicatm 
the    cinematic     proccsi 
Study,  it  is  well  at  the 
a  utilitarian  point  of  v 
mcnce  with  the  uses  of  that  particu- 
lar line  of  approach. 

It  seems  that  thev 
i.se<l  as  follows  :— 

(n)  Observation  at  sccuml 
where  direct  nbservati' 
difficuU. 


ii.iii^ii)icnp|iiii,jii.  tlievarcBcn 
tliiLse  svliith  Liiuld  have  tiecn  exf 
on  a  reasnnabltt  CDmmoii->cnM.' 
e.g..  diving  birds  have  :■ — 

(I)  Webbed  feet  far  back  Joi 
jiulNion.  It  is  quite  obvions  on  I 
iiniial  )irinciplcs  that  feet  placl 
hiuk  m  relation  to  the  body  as 
•  111  llii'  water  will  give  greater  < 
lHi"er  than  if  they  were  placet 
Ihcr  forward  as  in  the  ctsb  o' 
birds. 

[i)  Small  strong  wings  for  ; 
ming  under  water— a  medium  1 
greater  resistance  than  air, 
therefore,  i 


aba  of  fbato^afbtn.  bw  tbr 
isl  pmpaae  oiBa  arvT-dde  tbc 

end.  ThepvipoKof  IteSB 
!!  IB  new  boa  Ac  feBt  «Bd  tbe 
the  shots  Mfaoi^BsUd  to  it. 


Englnnd.  and  th« 

el  ibr  ivo  arvt  oorirkm. 

had     tbfrpfore     thtr*' 


imething  of  valoe  to  tl 
o^awbole.  They  aie  >  means 
;ing  an — a  mrtbod  of  expnes- 
eietf — to  the  service  of  scim- 
leresl — gcBcraUy  of  peopte  at 

All  films  (and  Nature  films 
rxcfpliaiil  are  an  outlet  fot  the 
;  iDMiiict  which,  in  modem 
Is  DO  expression  in  many  kinds 
Dal  Kork.  Afler  planning  ;i 
a.  making  a  great  many  efiorts 
r  out  the  original  design,  with 
dditions  which  might  have 
d  to  one  as  improvements, 
er  finally  completing  the  work 
Lty.  the  sending  ot  it  out  with 
sage  to  the  audience  is  like 

a  child  into  the  world, 
film   must  create  a  chord  of 
hy    between    itself    and    the 
c.     It  does  this  best  by  pro- 


ID  It 

oae  had  to  be  (here 
frrqnoitly  mrr  a  oonadct^Me  period . 

r£\  A  ganjen  contains  some  of  tlie 
most  cotMofal  English  birds  as  w^ 
as  some  of  the  commonest,  w^l 
known  to  everybody,  a»d  from  which 
one  couki  draw  conclnsions  that  mnsi 
people  wioald  appreciate. 

(3|  It  provided  a  theme  both  of 
general  application  in  natural  life  Ami 

The  first  aspect  of  the  theme  was 
that  the  birds  which  sycceedcd  nrte 
(hose  which  had  adapted  Ihemsel' 


nhal  V 


iag  n 


the  totalilv  of  factors  a 

,1  tile  11  " 


betwi 


the 


There  Ls  in 
of  British  audiences  a' 
birds,  and  therefore  a  bird 
■•  that  initial  advantage  :  bul 
ct  beyond  the  experience  ol 


^s  and  the 

"irge 


interlereoof  The  hinis  which 
weie  intolerant  ol  man  and  ivtiied  t» 
the  wiliU  gol  com|iriPssed.  dcvtistsni 
in  number  and  vverc  ifiailually 
pushed  out.  »he«»s  tlKiw  which 
made  frieni."  «ith  the  interferri,  ;ii 
the  g-.rrien  birds  did,  lind  .i  bett-i 
time  and  iucr.''a.«e<l  in  iiiimtier. 

.Adaptability  Wiis  il  great  kev  to 
success  among  natural  forms,  ^lan 
himself  had  sucippilnl  In  cDnimlltion 
with  other  animuli  largely  because 
ol  hi.K  ti;reat  adaplnhlUI  v  And  nm«>hg 
the  hi  ■         ■  1     


t  wa?*  s  pnnvii«te  at 
\-iiriaiK*  "Bith  *\tTenw  spettalisalton 

The  other  av^mi  o(  the  theme  was 
the  sifmitkatKY  ol  tlw  Ktigti*  loiT  of 
g&rdenis  in  promoting  ni>l  onl^  a 
healthy  life,  but  in  )»w<notin^  an 
mcrmse  of  our  IMnU 

At  (his  )iiiint,  '  K\'W-ibinlj '« 
Birtls."  wfcich -.-overs  the  hve5  "of  three 
pairs  ol  Ntxlv  a  pair  of  tul.»n^,  a  ptiir 
of  Maefcbirts,  mnl  .s  imit  of  tilue  Hts. 
in  the  ^rden  f>>r  «i\  nlonthn,  n-M 
jitojecteil. 

The  Inrturer  saH  ihere  was  a  t«al 
thrill  »h*n  a  rt>Mn  fed  her  ynunestw^ 
while  they  rested  on  his  hand 
(pdTticiilariy  when  hr  had  not 
coaxnl  lier  1i)  do  e"))  auiI  when  (he 
tilackbirrl  allnnvil  his  ltnB:«r  to 
s(i\)ke  her  in  ll>«  nest  How  that 
hnp|>eneil  he  did  not  know  -  Mr. 
Chear  hfld  tin  claim*  ti)  Aitv  niaxnetic 
(otve-  the  hinl  liuUt  iit  a  hedgv  with 
ueopte  continunllv  |n«slnfr  bv 
l't\iWblv  Also  il  wiis  necewnry  io 
appmacti  her  nlth  a  iTHnin  Hmnlint 
olii>iindeui<elngaiii  hen  «  principle 
n-ell    known   to   tliiue   dealing   with 

rhe  film  iva.i  iti  i  oloiir,  and  here  the 
amateur  seemed  to  l>e  nl  an  ad%-nu- 

tsBP  nith  the  pn'(p«!i!oiifil   lur  hp  hud 


e.g.,  a  r 


e  bird,  i 


appeal  as  one  extending  their 
ice  and  increasing  the  signiti- 
pf  those  birds  ol  which  they 
nnething. 

;med  goml  iidvice  to  give  lo 
r  cincmatogTiipht'Tn  (or  iim-  hi 
iS  ivhtn  films  cniild  !»■  oli- 
and  when  war-time  re^itrii 
I  photography  were  removiMl, 
e  lilm>  around  themes  and 
I  with  which  they  were  rralU 
and  in  which  they  would 
ilouble  interert,  photogrn|ihit 

first  nim  he  would  ■,liua, 
tody's  Bird*."  »*•  one  (m 
I  which,  a-s  the  leiTiirer  lived 
■den  City,  was  to  hii  hand.  -' 
-  the  effect  ol  the  inireas 

>  the  main  theme  1 1  sh< 
;rvcd  that  in  gardens 
of  bird  population  may  tj 
thirty  to  the  acre,  wherea 
d.  on  an  average,  it  doe* 
i-eonebirdtotwoacre-i 
ind  subaidiaiy  theme  w.i 
e  the  life  histories  ••i  tl 
lich  have  adapted  thcmse 
iriy  to  garden  life  ■ 
ilackbtrd   and   bine   tit 


.if 


k  ^ 


a  grtat  deal 
monochrnme,  aud  this  wii.s  particu- 
larly useful  in  Nature  photography, 
where  great  clarity  is  essential.  On 
the  other  hanil,  in  a  colour  shot  there 
was  greater  work  for  tile  eye  tu 
take  in  the  colour  values,  anil  so  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  the  shot 
ratiiff  Ihnger  than  the  same  shot  in 


blac 


nnd  w 


dill 


*ery 


Technique 

Mr,  Ch&ir 
elaliorate  outRt,  hut  had  the  ailvao- 
tage  of  a  iirst-rate  camera  lor  the  job 
in  the  Korlnk  Tine  Spptinl,  On  a 
trip<Kl,  vlii'li  iv:i-  \v--.--n\   (or  this 

work,  i|iiiTi-  -u- ..' rill''-  fould  be 

obtaini'i  L^li-powereil 

teleiihiiii  ■  ■■  1  ■  I  :        I  ihe  shots, 

nota!il>  il ■■   fl"i  U'cding  her 

youngsters  in  the  leLlurcrii  hand, 
were  obtained  at  two  feet  with  the 
one-inch  lens.  and.  in  this  particular 
case,  at  four  times  the  normal  speed. 
In  spite  of  the  noise,  the  bird  ^>-as 
quite  happy.  This  question  o( 
increased  speed  often  arose  in  bird 
films,  because  the  bird's  actions  were 
:io  quick  that,  tor  the  audience  to 
appreciate  them,  double  speed  in  the 
camera  was  necessary.  There  was 
thus  a  continual  tussle  betiveen  the 


i  o(  speed  and  the  limit 
of  stoji  which  could  be  used,  especi- 
ally in  telephoto  work. 

(Generally  speaking',  it  was  a  safe 
rule  that  the  bird  must  be  sufficiently 
large  on  the  screen  for  the  individual 
feathers  to  be  apparent.  To  satisfy 
thiR  and  to  keep  the  bird  within  the 
angle  of  the  lens  and  within  the 
depth  of  focus  allowed  wus  always  a 
problem.  That  was  why  a  centre  of 
attraction,  such  as  tht^  nest,  was  so 

The  second  film,  "Beneath  the 
Trees."  was  designed  to  illustrate  the 
cardinal  features  of  a  woodlaud  as  a 
community  of  plants,  insects,  animals 
and  birds  living  together  in  associa- 
tion. The  plant  life  is  the  founda- 
tion, and,  in  every  woodlnnil.  can  be 
divided  into  tour  JeveLs  ; — 

Ground  flora  : 

Herb  level,  1-3  feel  ; 

Shrub  level ; 

Standard  tree  level. 

The  woodland  is  overtaken  by 
green  in  the  spring  from  the  bottom 
level  upwards.  One  feature  of 
flowering  plants  in  a  well-developed 
wood  is  that  their  flowering  period  is 
early,  before  the  standard  (rees  ace  in 
leaf.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the 
way   the  habits  of  one  pari  ol  the 


!ir.  into  lb 


plant  life  dovetail,  a 
habits  o(  another. 

The  trees  in  natiii>il  wuudUn 
represent  the  result  of  a  long  serie*  > 
supersession  of  one  form  of  dominjr 
plant  by  another,  and  may  reptrrsrr 
a  climax  form  of  vegetation,  le., 
form  which,  in  the  climate  of  ihi 
island,  is  not  likely  to  be  supcrsHfc 
by  any  other  form — apart  frol 
hilman  interference.  This  is  usiiall 
so  in  the  case  of  an  oak  wonil. 

The  insect  life,  bird  lite  and  iininil 
tile  represent  an  ascending  scale  < 
forms  each  dependent  on  the  otbl 
for  food.  The  lowly  insects  leod  n 
the  plants,  other  higher  insects  on  t^ 
lower  ones,  the  birds  on  the  insetisi 
various  sorts.  The  birds  of  \m 
de]ienil  on  the  smaller  binlx.  tl 
animals  depend  on  all  the  others  S< 
their  existence. 

The  life  in  a  woodland  reprcstii 
a  balance  between  all  these  fomsaii 
the  disturbance  of  any  one  aHecti^  ■ 
turn,  the  numbers  of  the  othen.  Fi 
example,  a  great  decrease  in  smi 
birds  would  result  in  a  great  tncn^ 
in  the  rtefoliatmg  caterpillars,  at 
these,  in  turn,  might  us  *  tcSl 
defoliate  some  ol  the  tre«i  bevM 
recovery  if  the  process  weft  to  exW 
over  a  Iraig  period. 


film,  which  »3«  ag^n  m 
was  thni  piwjetttd  wilh  3 
itary  by  the  Itctarer  linkiog 

incidents  with  ibc  general 
es  Hi  Im  pietiiding  talk.  The 
iv«d  forurard  on  a  Hasonal 
Idng  the  audience  tbrai^  the 
lowing  the  outstanding  ba- 

a  woodland  and  its  '"    ' 


lear  pomteil  ont  that 
gned,  ati  indeed  have  been  aD 
rphaiize    the 


nple.  oonid  no 
than  bnman  betn^  and  tfae 
m  which  many  ^  kis  boxl 
rdoped  oaa  to  iliioii  iIk  lile 


betw-en  plaBia  » I 

ol  whkb  bad  to  ftt  »  »  t  Ur 

itb  the  habiu  at  Ik  (KkeTK.  Iwaftf 

the   idea   reachfrf    it*    Id  tlewUbi)* 

enl  in  the  nmmttrwiim  of  Ihr  loctsn  . 

„   iOMcl.  b«fd  ami   miwil  cntfilM*.  alii 


11* 


into  it*  f$^      Ktd    : 
should  be  offfuaa) 
ve  the  I«tf  ibH  tl  ri^ ' 


■e  phMoerarAi  ti 
ahngra  be  thr 


SI*<>,<1,    It    lia<l   4  UkiDih    leli-|>l>oto 

tvii*.  mllfi  iiii.uHnK  ''<■  I'""  S't^  He 
>tji(in|  lluil  tin  louod  ntiAMittiHy  in 
hcvitiiiK  Ifiiitii  in  li«.ui  'III  (he  trunk 
irf     M     UM,    even   lliMiKh   tlu^   ilofiUi 


Uitv  he  AilJuatiH]  Ihi'  et|Kmure  In 
l-NiiMtnit  (n^n  t)u<  iHittjini  of  a  i/ce  to 
Dw  »j(t  ha  cbneil  llir  dUplitaiCin 
■  lilU  jMiinliiu. 

I  \m  vuU  urtluinlu  wa>  dummI  with 
■llw  li     ajriiUute,     uiul     Mr     rhcar 


A  JOINT  meeting  of  Tlie  lioyal 
and  Birmingiiam  I'hotographic 
Societies,  held  at  tlie  head- 
quarters ol  the  B.P.S.,  York  House, 
Birmingham,  oii  Saturday,  December 
5th.  1B42,  the  President,  Mr  G. 
Bernard  Mason,  in  the  chair,  was  de- 
voted to  3  leisure,  "Bruges  in 
Agfacolor,"  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hall, 
F.R-I'.S.,     Hon.     Treasurer    of    the 

The  lecturer  has  made  periodic 
visits,  since  1903.  to  the  "Venice  of 
the  North,"  but  it  was  not  until  1037 
that  he  found  himself  able  to  exploit 
tie  possibility  o(  rendering  its  vary- 
ing and  lovely  tints  in  Agfacolor 
Flat  Film.  Three  journeys  in  1B38 
and  another  in  1939  provided  lurtlier 
opportunities  for  registering  ellects 
recording  each  of  the  seasons  ;  the 
idioayncraciea  ol  llillcr  necessitated 
hurried  returns  lo  purl,  but  condi- 
tions were  in  other  respects  ideal,  a 
fact  proved  by  a  long  hundred  slides 
rigorously  selected  from  the  c\]i(is- 
ures  safely  passing  the  Customs. 
They  illustrate  phases  of  the  best  of 
the  city's  architecture,  of  its  bridges, 
quays,  ramparts,  and  comprise  num- 
erous canal  scenes,  interspersed  with 
ecclesiastical  and  other  interiors. 

Beginning  with  a  short  general 
description  of  the  ancient  I'ieniish 
Gty.  a  luscious  oi^  of  tulour  de- 
picted tree-shaded  stjuotes.  luminous 
with  the  glints  ol  spring  sunshine, 
medieval  buildings  enridicd  by  step 
gables  and  donner  windows,  delighl- 


tlie  city  gates.  A  passing  referenc 
the  persistence  of  smells  amid  such 
a  multiplicily  of  canals  was  happily 
succeeded  by  a  delailetl  survey  of  the 
most  famous  of  Bruges's  architectural 
gems  ;  the  Bellry.  the  Cathedral,  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,   St.   John's 


ik,  del 
lustful  love.    This  strange 
re-enncted  years  later 
aid  ol  a  medium,   thi 
monk   confessed    tile 

o(  the  body  in  the  celiac. 

day   Ihi'   murdered 

white,   and   holding 

crucifix  pressed  to  her  breast, 

herself  in  the  cloister,   and 

ately  disapjieared.      it   Ls   > 

there  ore  occasional 

the  originals  in  what  is  no 

private   residence,    but   on 

present   occupier   preserve 


THE   PHOTOGR-APHir   JOX'KXAT- 


ty.    'he 


thelroii 
^vorrd-(a 


s  depicted  under  difierent 
;  of  season  and  atmosphere  ; 
guinage,  a  bijou  assemblage  of 
cottages,  with  fafades,  roofs 
,bles  as  varied  as  are  the  thar- 
of  their  pious  iohabitants. 
.ustrated  by  a  series  of  slides 
ch  pigeons  and  people  vied  for 
t;  at  SaJnte' Croix,  on  the 
te  side  of  the  city,  we  stood  on 
ull  Itdl-  l>etow  us,  the  ambient 
i  111  Ihi'  [Hiplars  and  the  reflet- 


behind  the  round  cupola  of  Jerusalem 
Church,  the  minaret  of  the  Porter's 
Lodge,  the  tower  of  St.  James's,  the 
tracery  of  the  turrets  and  spire  of  St. 
Sebastian — Oh,  Bruges  I  how  beauti- 
ful art  thou  I" 

The  Town  Hall  (H6tel  de  Ville)  is 
the  most  elegant  and  graceful  of  al, 
tlie  edifices  in  the  Town  Square.  The 
six  octagonal  spires  and  the  cren- 
elated roofing  arc  seldom  effectively 


lit— 


kiiiK 


i..iitli-> 


lage  11 


s  of 


iial,  (iazing  westwards 
Eive  jianorama  unfolded  itself, 
he  monuments  of  Bruges  ail- 
ed against  the  horinon,  crowned 
tread  of  cloud  dear  to  the  heart 
landscapist.  The  words  of  a 
h  writer,  in  a  free  translaliou, 
it  the  scene  :  "Tliere,  behind 
es  in  bloom,  in  the  blue  haze  of 
tance,  and  under  the  soft  iky. 
e  towers  of  the  town  ;  the 
:  Notre  Dame,  the  massive 
ral,  the  Belfry  delicate  ft»  a 
Jie  slim  tower  of  St.   Aniic's 


the  root.  3ii[ii.<.'.LiLiji.^  I..1'.  Ii  iMih  II 
goldeu  an^i'l.  He  ;il''i.>  iirnvided  flU 
nidieii  witli  saints,  counts  and 
countciHioii. 

Tli«  hlicli  spot  of  llie  lecture  was 
perhuiM  tho  vi»lt  to  Iho  Gotluc 
Church  of  NotTo  DAine.  who»e  imi>o>i- 
inff  iplra  reiLchp<i  to  «  helKht  of  more 
than  400  feot.  Wu  Hecm  (o  hoar  again 
thu  toiider- voiced  verger,  kindnc.4s 
nonuiiUllod.  ilc'iicrlbliiit  in  pictufesiiue 
KtiKltili  tti<^  richCH  of  the  chiucb.  iii- 
laufudiii(    the    wonderful    piinting  # 


w'lith  abound  as  in  all  the  uthcr 
sacred  edifices.  He  traces  with  the 
aid  of  an  altar  candlestick  the  mas- 
terly lines  of  Michael  Angelo's  statue 
of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  "faces 
graciously  pure,  drapery  dignified,  a 
sweetly  natural  child,  a  competlingly 
human  mother."  The  cenotaphs  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter  are 
Crothic  art  at  its  best,  and  colour  i-s 
the  only  satisfactory  rendering,  es- 
jiccially  of  the  delicate  work  of  the 
goldsmith  founder  of  Mary's  effigy 
and  tomb- 

Recnn  in  Ufi.'i.  completed  in  1602, 
llic  iivitiiinient  shows  Mary  in  the 
f.'riniliil  liilils  of  a  full  mantle  with 
rulLly  wnjiight  borders.  On  her  head 
ic-l  a  jpMt'lied  net  and  small  diadem  ; 
liiT  feet  are  supported  by  two  dogs,  a 
iii.Tstifi  and  a  terrier.  Her  hands  are 
iis  dainty  as  one  could  imagine  those 
•  'I  a  greatly  adored  duchess  to  be. 
Tliere  seems  an  air  of  mystery  about 
the  aiigels  clustered  round  the  coats 
III  arms  embellishing  the  sides  of  the 
tomb,  so  different  from  the  merely 
beautiful  women  portrayed  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Duke,  her  father. 

It  was  titling  that  the  belfrj-  tower, 
which  was  the  principal  feature  in 
many  of  the  scenes,  should  appear 
iloodlit  at  night  in  the  last  slide  of  all. 

rhat  poem  in  stone  is  visible  from 
^ilniost  evtry  part  Ol  the  city.  It  rise'; 
like  a  gigantic  mark  of  exclximation, 
as  someone  has  said,  from  the  Market 
Square,  and  its  carillon  is  heard  re- 
sounding from  the  octagonal  lantern 
above  the  paviS  of  Wool  Street,  tin- 
tinabulating  as  you  wind  your  toil- 
some way  up  the  many  steps  towards 
the  summit  of  the  tower.  Where 
you  stand  with  lJ)ngfellow — 
"  Listening  with  a  wild  delight 
To  the  chimes    that    through    the 

Ring  their  changes  from  the  Belfry 
Of  that  quaint  old  Flemish  city." 
The  lecture  was  delivered  in  that 
line  descriptive  language,  punctuated 
at  intervals  with  dry  humorous 
touches,  with  which  Mr.  Hall's  name 
has  become  famous,  and  ended  with 
the  sincere  expression  of  tlie  hope 
that  llruges  would  soon  be  free  again 
Itir  ICllglish  visitors  to  record  its  many 


Vote  ot  Thanks 

Mr,  Percy  F.  Biebhan,  .\.R.P.S., 
rresident-elect  of  the  B.P.S.,  moved 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lec- 
turer for  what  he  characterised  as  a 
most  perfect  and  charming  record. 
Difficult  it  was  to  believe  that  it 
could  have  been  compiled  so  excel- 
lently by  a  single  worker,  who,  never- 
theless, had  referred  to  himself  as 
"the  one  raad  photographer  in 
Bruges."  The  vole  was  carried  with 
acclamation. 
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MAKING    THE    FINISHED    PRINT 


By  R.  H.  Mason,  F.R.P.S.,  F.I.B.P. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Miniature  Camera  Group  of  The  Koyal  I'lioto- 
'  graphic  Society  was  held  on  July  17th,  1943,  at  16,  I'rince's  Gate, 
(  S.W.7.     Col.  \V,  Symon  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Mason 
addressed  the  Members  on  "Making  the  Finished  Print." 


liilieii  out,  given  anollier  t 
iranslerred  to  acid  hypo.  Altognlia 
1  suppose  wf  spend  six  or  «v« 
minutes  in  producing  a  prim— dm 
very  niucli  longer  tlian  most  peopk 
take — and  we  save  ourselves  mutt 
after-worh  in  loL-al  corrwtions  d 
timea.  The  method  has  also  a  gnat 
advantage  if  the  printing  in  done  on 
glossy  paper,  on  whicti  not  as  muth 
alter-work  can  be  done  a.s  on  matt 
per  cent  jj  yo^  g^i  ^^  the  hypo  t>atb  ivith  a 
„-,^,-.rfo  print  nut  satisfactory  in  gradation  « 
tone,  1  would  urge  you  at  that  stage 
take  your  courage  in  both  basdi 


MR.  MASON  spoke  as  follows       saucer  or  dish  wil 
The  whole  subject  of  making    solution   of   potassium    ferricyanide, 
the  finished   print   is   lar  too    and  if  parts  of  the  image  havi 

compleK    for    one    afternoon's    dis-     up  a  little  too  dark  a  piece  of ^ ^__ 

cussion,  and  I  can  only  pass  lightly  vraol  is  .waked  in  the  ferricyanide  and"  throw"  the"  print"  awlw 
over  the  more  important  points  of  solution,  the  pnnt  is  hfted  out  amount  of  bleaching  and  re-deveiop- 
the  various  processes  and  endeavour  quickly,  the  portion  which  is  too  ment  intensifying  or  reducioe  xSl 
to  give  you  a  brief  conspectus  of  the  dark  is  wiped  over,  and  the  print  is  g^er  give  you  a  perfect  print  unlessii 
various  methods  in  use  to-dav.  As  then  plunged  back  into  the  hypo.  It  -^  tonallv  correct  by  the  time  it  hu 
I  a  professional  I  have  been  fortunate  needs^  the  _  combination  of  fern-  reached  "the  hypo  bath.  It  is  per- 
missible, of  course,  to  bleach  and 
re-develop  when  it  is  only  a  cast  ol 
imprnving  the  colour. 


As  then  plunged  back 

been  fortunate  needs     the     combination     of     ferri- 

having   had   the   opportunity   to  cyanide  and  hypo  to  do  the  work, 

out   most   metliods.   and   during  but  the  print  may  get  stained  if  it  isi 

course  of  ten  years  1  have  picked  'tept  too  long  out  of  Ihe  hypo 
a  few  hints  and  tips  which  may  be 
A  lecture  of  tliis  kinil 


I 
I 

I 


up 

of  1 

is  not   practical   ur 

commercial  products  by  name,  but  I 

assure  you  that  1  have  no  financial 

interest  in  any  of  them.  «| 

I  have  been  interested  to  note  that 
many  photographers,  especiallv 
miniaturists,  will  spend  hours  in 
getting  a  perfect  negative,  but  after 
that  they  take  no  trouble  at  all, 
developing  their  prints,  for  example, 
in  very  ancient  and  badly -mixed 
developer.    Having  made  a  mediocre 

Erint,  they  will  then  .spend  many 
ours  putting  it  right,  oiling  and 
pencilling,  and  so  on,  1  should  like 
to  tell  yon  how  we,  as  a  commercial 
firm,  prepare  our  prints.  When  turn- 
ing out  hundreds  of  print.s  a  day,  we 
must  have  an  economical,  hut 
efficient,  process.  We  have  a  trough 
about  seven  feet  long,  heated  hy 
electric  bulbs,  with  thermostatic 
control,  and  our  entire  printing, 
right  from  the  developer  to  the  final 
wash,  is  kept  at  a  temperature  ai 
70".  We  use  Johnson^s  standard 
developer,  which  is  niirmally  diluted 
1  ;  7,  hut  we  dilute  it  I  :  ID.  In 
■front  of  the  developing  ilisli  we  have 
a  small  dish  in  'wliich  there  is  a  drop 
of  the  concentrated  develo{ier,  .^s 
soon  as  the  print  \s  put  in  the 
developer  we  take  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  soaked  in  the  concentrate<l 
developer  and  when  the  image  begins 
to  appear  we  smear  the  cotton  wool 
qaickly  over  any  part  which  is  not 
coming  up  quickly  enough,  thus 
obviating  any  neces.sity  for  control  in 
enlarging.  This  must  be  done  deftly 
and  quickly,  or  stains  may  result. 

From  the  developer  our  prints  go 
to  the  rinsing  bath  for  a  minute  and 
then  into  plain  hypo — not  acid  hyiMi. 
In   front   of   Lhis    we   have   a    littlu 


■  alter  our  print  is  dry.  There 
augbly,   three  categi 

processes  which  arc  necessary 
'er  defects  in  our  printing,  such 
□tting  and  knifing;  (2)  those 
tses  which  we  use  to  improve 
:  efiect,  such  things  as 
,   local  correction  and  vamish- 

(a)  actual  after-proi-esses.  such 
rbro,  Bromoil,  etc. 

;  back  to  spotting,     l-or- 

we  always  used  I.C.I,  naphthy- 
ilack,  but  lately  we  have  taken 
ag  Martin's  dyes.  Our  method 
Tking  with  these  is  to  take  a 
e.  dip  a  brush  in  the  Martin's 
which,   incidentally,   is  always 

a  drop  of  Wettol)  and  transfer 
rop  of  concentrated  dye  on  to 
r  of  the  palette,  another 
with  some   water  in  a  second 


ns  in  the  other  corners,  giving 
dark  to  tight  grey.  It  is  always 
■  to  use  the  dye  lighter  than  the 
inding  tone  of  the  spot  which  it 
iied  to  fill  in  and  then  work  it 
[  know  some  workers  who  work 

other  way  by  having  a  spot  of 
atrated   dye   and    getting   the 

extremely  dry,  but  it  seems  a 
fauBineSii,  becau.se  it  is  easy  to 
LOU  dark  and  then 
lifficult  to  lighten  it  again.  In 
ase  of  glossy  prints,  a  little 
gam  is  added  to  the  dye,  so  that 
B  a  slight  gloss  on  it  and  it  is 

impossible  to  see  where  there 
been  spot.s.  With  the  naphthy- 
ilack  we  used  previously,  it  was 
>le.  particularly  against  the 
to  see  the  sjKits. 
the  case  ot  large  spots  these 
ire  not  so  gciod,  largely  because 
have  a  distinct  blue  tinge  after 
dry,  which  does  not  match  the 
indiog  area.  This  is  important 
I  case  of  very  small  spots,  but  in 
e  spot  it  is  quite  apparent,    I'or 

f.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  oil 
r,  because  tt  will  come  off  if  the 
in  afterwards  doped, 
much  for  white  spoLs.  We  now 
to  the  removal  of  black  spots, 
sua!  method  is  to  use  potassium 
^anide  on  the  tip  of  a  brush  and 
I  it  out,  usually  uwng  one  drop 
Jotting  it  off  immediately,  then 
er  drop,  and  so  on,  until  the 
■ed  lone  is  reached.  I,  per- 
y.  prefer  Ilford  "Corrector" 
ons,  which  are  not  made  for  that 
se,  but  to  correct  line  photo- 
s.  By  diluting  No,  1  solution 
about  twice  the  quantity  ol 
and  applying  that  with  the 
,  you  remove  the  sjiot  and  you 
only  to  give  a  quick  wipe  over 
<  piece  of  cotton  wool  soaked  in 
lo.  2  solution  and  the  action  Ls 


stopped  immediately 
work  is  necessary,  wl 
cyanide isuaed  i' 
the  print  afterwards. 

.Another  disadvantage  of  ferri- 
cyanide  is  that  it  is  apt  to  spread  and 
leave  a  halo,  whereas  the  "Correcliir" 
solution  seems  to  retain  itielf  in  Ihc 
brush  very  mnch  better. 

.\nother  lommnn  trouble  is  "tram 
lines."  I  have  never  found  a  really 
satisfactory  method  of  removing 
them.  I  have  trietl  running  a 
bleacher  along  witli  a  very  fine  brush, 
but  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
keep  to  the  line.  The  only  way  to 
remove  them  seems  to  be  with  a 
knife,  and  the  knife  requires  con- 
siderably more  skill  than  I  possess. 
but  one  of  our  retouchers  says  that 
thesecretisto  work  with  light  strokes 
slightly  at  an  angle  to  the  "tram 
line."     There  are  some  surfaces  of 


paper  which  take  the  knife  very  much 
better  tlian  others,  so  this  doc?,  not 
always  work. 

We  have  now  brought  tiie  print  lo 
tile  be.st  stage  we  can  get  it  without 
any  artLstic  embellishments.  We 
should  now  have  what  is  virtually  a 
jierfect  print,  especially  if  it  is  a 
glossy  paper  print.  -So  we  come  to 
oiling,  or  "doping"  as  it  is  often 
called.  It  will  be  necessary  before 
starting,  for  the  worker  who  has  not 
done  any  bleaching  or  intenhifying 
in  the  development  stage,  as  I  have 
described,  to  do  his  local  corrections 
first.  When  any  local  work  that  is 
necessary  has  been  done,  the  print 
should  be  dried  and  wipeil  all  over 
with  a  medium.  Practically  every 
article  I  have  seen  on  oiling  prints 
pvcs  a  medium  compiosed  of  one  pari 
linseed  oil,  one  part  mastic  varnish, 
and  two  parts  turpentine.     1  use  the 
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pan  ni  tiiqicntmc.  With  twii  |Hirl-. 
of  turpentine  it  ilni!>;  Imi  ijuickly  fur 
my  working.  This  iinMlium  sKould 
be  fairly  liberally  applied  with  Muft- 
leKH  coltcm  wool,  anil  the  print  sliuulU 
be  left  tor  about  half  an  hour  before 
any  mon-  «nrk  is  ilonc  on  it.  Black 
and  hniwn  nil  I'ulours  are  now  mixed 
111  matvli  the  lone  .i(  tliK  print  anrl 
applied  by  means  of  Hulflcss  cotton 
wool,  very  little  at  first,  and  after- 
wards going  over  it  again  a  little 
harder  and  then  harder  still,  until, 
finally,  we  have  put  on  a  good  coat  of 
paint,  which  is  evenly  spread  by 
nibbing  until  the  print  looks  Uke  a 
November  fog.  The  llifc'hlights  are 
now  cleaned  up  with  pledges  of 
cotton  wool,  or  artists'  stub.s,  until 
the  desired  brightness  is  obtained. 
The  only  real  tip  1  can  ^ive  you  in  the 
application  of  the  oil  paint  is  to  be 
lioeral  with  it.  I  advise  you  to  "slap 
it  on,"  If  you  are  going  to  dry  mount 
your  print,  leave  it  for  at  least  a  week, 
otherwif.c  you  will  find  that  the  heat 
ivill  remove  the  sheen,  but  it  tan  often 
■   be    restored     by    an    application    nl 

Ivintamol. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  methods, 
but  most  of  them  require  much  more 
artistic  skill  than  most  of  us  po.ssess, 
and  I  find  oil  paint  just  as  efleciivc. 
With  oiling,  the  paper  surface  has 
quite  a  lot  to  do  with  the  result.  I 
have  always  found  that  Kodak  Hoyal 
and  llford  Lustre  papers  take  oiling 
very  much  better  than  moat  others. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  some  papers 
for  the  paper  grain  to  appear  when 
the  oil  paint  is  applied,  with  the 
rbsutt  that  where  the  oil  paint  is 
applied  lightly  you  get  a  strong 
paper  grain,  and  where  tlie  oil  is 
applied  liberally,  no  grain  at  all,  ant! 
the  eltect  is  very  unpleasant. 

I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  other 
processes  which  are  interesting,  1'he 
first  of  these  is  Translerotype  paper, 
1  am  surprised  that  this  paper  is  not 
used  more  It  is  so  simple  and  easy 
to  transfer  to  an  extraordinary 
\arict\  of  surfaces  One  of  m-v 
treasured  [wissessions  is  a  parchment 
lampshade  on  which  1  have  printed  a 
ilozen  portraits  of  fnenils  of  mine  b> 
1  raniferotype  and  thev  liavi  "itooil 
up  non  To  the  heat  of  the  lamp  (or 
w)mc  veari  and  sidl  look  nice 
Another  ulvantage  of  i  rans(Lrolvi)e 
paper  to  the  minmtuti^tii  is  that  b> 
transferring  on  to  a  rougher  surface 
(juite  a  lot  )1  grain  which  you  were 
nut  able  to  lose  in  your  negative  is 
concealed  bv  the  paper  itself 

f     should    hke    to    n 
enlarged     paper     negate 


riijuire  the  final  print  to  Ix,  and  after 
vtanhing.  soak  it  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
five  per  cent  solution  of  glycerine. 
The  print  will  then  clry  without  any 
ixM^kling  or  warping.  As  soon  as  it  is 
dry  any  retouching  desired  can  be 
ilune.  This  must  be  done  by  trans- 
lucent light,  with  pencil  or  charcoal 
(in  the  back  of  the  print.  Von  then 
make  a  negative  by  printing  in 
contact,  that  is.  emulsion  to  emuUion, 
and  in  the  same  way  you  should,  after 
development  of  this  negative,  soak  it 
in  glycerine  and  avoid  any  warping  or 
shrinkage  in  drying.  Vou  must,  of 
course,  dry  it  off  naturally. 

Anything  that  is  found  to  be  too 
light  on  the  original  print  can  be 
darkened  quite  easily  by  pencilling  on 
the  back  of  that  print,  and  now  on 


pleasant  mlensiftcaticiti  uf  bUik.ii 
a  very  rich  deep  cHeict  as  well  i' 
accenlualion  of  Ihr  surface  of  tU 
paper,  l-'or  that  vi-rj'  reason  brom 
etching  is  not  very  cHcctive  on  son* 
papers.  1  giit  in  touch  with  Major 
Harbiitt,  of  Somerset,  who  has  ni«i)> 
some  delightful  1>roin -etchings,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  works  exai.llv  » 
described  in  the  llj.  vffmaB.K  M 
1U4:|,  eMCpt  that  ht^  gives  aliout  four 
times  the  normal  development  in- 
stead of  two.  1  should  explain  tiul 
the  method  of  working  it  is  this.  Thr 
correct  exposure  is  found  for  ilir 
print  by  test  strip,  and  then  yougliT 
three  or  four  times  that  exposuit 
111  the  B.J,  AlniaMot  it  saj-s  to 
'  "     ■        develop   for 


.■velopr 


t  thr 


1  for 


mply  made  a 
e  worker  they  are  laea 
Our  method  is  to  make  a  print  c 
single-ueigbt   paper   to  tlie  si»e  v 


.  IX  nc-galive, 
anything  too  dark  in  the  first  place 
can  be  lightened.  From  that  paper 
negative  you  can  make  your  print 
either  by  printing  emulsion  to 
emulsion  or  with  the  emuUi  n  awas 
that  IS  with  tl  t  hghl  .  i  iin  [.  through 
the  paper  Ixfori  il  i(  t  hi  tie 
emuliion      llv  tU    <      i    luiLtloil\ou 

git  ishght  -  im       il  1  h  iniiLiorial 

Ml  I             I  Ic  1  lUg        \ou    will 

;,   I               111  \liire  showing    but 

H      {  )       111  I  the  pajier  is  of 

J.  K   I  ]      lit\     I  I  Icasant  ami  quite 

grain  vou  might  havi  in  the  hrst 
place  I  would  partuuUrlv  rei  urn 
mend  paper  negatives  to  miniaturists 
especially  35  mm  miniature  workers 
m  portraiture  because  there  iB 
nothing  easier  than  retouching  on 
these  enlarged  paper  negatives 

\  process  of  which  I  din  very  fond 
IS  brom-etLhing  This  is  a  prtxess  in 
which  the  image  is  forLed  deep  into 
the  tmulsum  and  the  result  is  a  vcrv 


tou 


St  quoted  develops  ; 


nal  development. 
After  rinsing,  the  print  is  tian.-- 
ferred  to  an  etching  bath  made  of 
common  salt,  sulphuric,  acid  anil 
potassium  permanganate,  and  the 
high  lights  begin  to  clear  away  Wtai 
was  a  dead  blai.k  print  begins  to  look 
like  a  photograph  It  has  howevei 
to  be  applietl  in  smal  I  doses,  \s  soon 
as  it  gets  into  the  hypo  it  ilcar, 
amazingly  and  vou  see  the  pnni  m 
all  Its  nihiiess  and  full  black  tones- 
Unly  one  or  two  paper>  are  realK 
satisfatlory  lor  brom  etching  nil 
bK  I  11  Al  I  t   r         I  Rough  Lustre 

t  t        \l  .St  of  \i"v 

II,  I  I    11 1  litation   but 

un  1  \  uu  ni.i\  lind  Ihem  usel  il 
first  ol  dll  in  advertising  when  " 
'ant  one  article  to  stand  out  fmn 
ts  background  we  paint  over  tlie 
rticle  on  the  print  with  this  Koe«M 
esistant  It  is  easy  to  control  W^ 
.  brush  and  then  >ou  can  b" 
ir   semi  bleaeh    thi.    baclcf 
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b'liii     prim  uhkli  Ua^  been  spoiled  by  being  >een  many  prim?  s]iuiled  b)  illi-^blr 

•n-,      mounleil   on   a   pieie  of  plain   uliite  MTaivls  on  the  mount.     On  the  other 

tile     canl  uilhiiut  nnt  loloured  bortlers  or  hand,  allot  \ou  mu!>t  be  (amiliar  vitli 

liy      tjniy    l-l^elt^.       Nearly    all    the    best  some  very- artistii- -iignature?..    Inks.- 

it   on    uitn   llie   nnger?  an<1      viurker^.    imr    really    leading    pliolo-  one    is    heartily    ashamed    of    oiie'> 

1  your  subject  to  the  alrengUi     graphers.  mount  their  prints  straight  piUures  one  should  tr>'  to  have  some 

ed  .        In    The    Phvli-suiphic     on  lo  whilt-  lani  wiihout  any  elab-  sort  of  signature,  preleiablv  designed 

retently  tlieri' »a--' an  aniile    oration    «hat>oever.      1    am    rather  in    an    indi\iduali-;tii    ,-lyie.      il    i^ 

ligrade.    de^ribrng    li.m    ihe     fond  of   namm    blai  k    l«jrder%.   jrar-  .|uile    [lomlle^-    lo    pin    an    illegible 

of  the  main  -.ubjerl  ^nid  H-     titularly    with    glus>y    jiaper    print-  >ira»l  in  the  lorner  "hen  il  ha^  no 

ditferem     titter?.      tin     Ihe     do  Ihmk  thai  uhen  the  Mibjeit  has  a  inform  jieople  uho  it  ud->  [hat  made 

of  that  artiele  I  trieil  il  out.      light      background,      a      thin      black  the  pnnt.      I   should  like  to  make  a 

igent     border  does  hold  It  in  nicely  and  gives  plea  thai  all  workers,  especially  those 

;  wa-.     it  a  little  added  brightness.    \V'e  have  who  send  their  work  to  exhjbitioas. 

the     a  number  of  sheets  of  gla.ss  of  \  arious  sign    their    prints.       .\1l    artists    sign 

k-  for     standard  sizes  on   which  a  piece  ol  their  work,   and   we  should   not   be 

s  me     blaik    paper    is    stuck    about    i-incli  ashamed  to  sign  our  work  either. 

1,  short  all  round,  leaving  ^inch  Mr.  Ma-son  concluded  his  lecture  by 
ot  of  border  of  clear  glass.  This  is  laid  on  showing  a  series  of  slides  of  his  own 
the  print  in  position  and  white  light  excellent,  mostly  commercial,  work. 
turned  on.  with  the  result  that  you  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  a  clear- 
have  the  black  border  in  one  expos-  ing  bath  after  (he  plain  hypo  bath, 
ure.  This  method,  of  course,  does  he  said  thai  the  bath  he  used  was  an 
mean  that  you  have  to  compose  your  ordinary  clearing  bath  such  as  (erri- 
pitture  in  the  cnlarger,  not  allowing  cyanide  and  hypo,  with  a  small 
\'ourself  any  trimming  afterwards,  amount  of  jKitassium  bromide.  ]t 
but  personally  1  think  that  is  ijuite  a  wan  exai  lly  the  same  formula  as  was 
good  thing.  given    in    tiic   B.J.   Almanac   for  line 

Another  little  dodge  Is  the  printing  work, 

of  one  s  name  on  the  paper  by  means  The    Ciiaikman.    who    mentioned 

of  a  torch.     Make  a  line  negative  of  that  he  himself  had  never  tried  work- 

vour  signature  and  then  fix  it  to  the  ing  in  a  large  area  with  "CorrectoT" 

end  of  an  ordinary  flashlight  torih.  solution,  M-liich  he  had  used  only  for 

so  that  the  torch  can  be  pressed  on  spjtting.  commented  upon  the  very 

to  the  paper  and  then  switched  on  for  interesting  and  practical  talk  which 

a  second  or  two,  and  there  is  no  light  Mr.  Mason  had  given,  and  proposed 

escaping  to  the  rest  of  the  print.  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  which  was 

On  the  subject  of  signatures,  I  have  heartily  accorded. 
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„s' lenses  wtiich  are  used  for  -May.  V.ifl.  .m  .irin  k-  by  .\lr  It.il  H..J;  ol  motion  piciure  photography  do  in 
g.  ]  always  think  the  softness  .le-tiii-.  tio»  .i  gifl.  I'fl'-sM'ni.illy  ll»-  w.iy  of  ligliling  and  posing  when 
one.  When  we  re«]uire  soft  kii'nwi  ^s  ,\1..iiriii.-,'  -ni.t  1..iii»rly  Ih.'y  ].li(ilogta|ih  a  motion  picture 
h-hichisnotoften— wemerelv  ■■,  ■-,t..i)d  iii  iut  J..-.i.i.|.-ll.-  \l."  -si:.,  for  the  s.;re<-n,  I'roni  answers  to 
ece  of  ceUophane.  crumple  it  d-nald.  t«<.jiii.-  1  l.,llyi*i"«l  ■.  im."I  i|ui",lioii.s  jnit  by  -Maurine  to  lead- 
flash  it  under  the  enlarger  \aiw,>,.  .\<,i:,.,>i  |«<ilri.il  yU.Au  iiix  piol.-.-.ir.ii;jl  .  im-niatographers 
About  half  the  total  exi-,surv  if..|.tj.-r  Ih'-  iM.-.i  Hiiit  M..rli.|  ii  .ill  ,il,i,i,i  ,  li.ingini.  m  linlitiny,  etc.,  high 
it  enough  to  get  rid  of  t)i--  ^-^^  iti^t  j,..iii..n^  .^ji.-.  Lilly  ..I  j-i.  k.y  .mil  l„vi  k.y  lor  dilletent  moods. 
SH  of  the  negative  when  u-uig  mr-  jx-rsoii..lili'i  ahoiildii  i  \«:  pie-  ii-  ,  sh.-  Ii-.irmil  .i  lot  ^ilioiit  lighting 
laper.  I.luite  often  als-i  I  -Nt^d  witJi  iJj<  old  lash  loll' d,  ion  ,iiid  li'':il  iik'Iii  Shu  dul  not  i|Uestioii 
number  of  nrinti-r-  gel  s-,II  \--ii\f.i\A  [",jii.i|i  IihIiIinh,  I"11  kivi^ii  lli'-  '  siill  '  )iliotiinr.iphers,  because 
leets  bv  Mowing  -moke  ,„  th.-  »ar,w  tniil/iuul  lo  b«  u»li  IN  a  slir  li.id  .in  id.-,.  tj,i,i  no  still  photo- 
designs  under  the  enlarK.-i  j;i.;i!'.ii  pi' i  nn  '  I"-'  iiji  |<l.i.1oMinphe<|  h'''I'I"t '-ver  ^ol  tin- results  that  were 
do  not  recommend  blowing  i.>  .id  -."  ll.rll\iMH.d  dllei  loi  ol  ,ill,.iiieij  by  the  cinematographcrs  in 
e  lens,  or  tcndensalion  may  i-uoi'.i'i.ilil".  In  I'""  V'^ii"  Ni,.l  Idei;  ilieir  ilose-ups.  "Maurine"  states  in 
..ii.j  iiMi  ii.  Iipiiijii.  ill".!  pill  liM  'in  hiT  iiwn  words;  "Another  thing  J 
e  question  of  mounting,  ih-ri-  'If  pJ.'iiiii<i.i|-lii'  ni'i'  iii  .'  loivii  i  iiii'l  stress  too  mucli  n  the  use  of 
one  pi«c«  of  advii>:  tint  J  -li'n  ■oi.v.  iiin.ii.il  |ipiiii.iii  (iIioKi  iiiaki- u]).  1  ukc  it  in  all  ol  my  por- 
ve  namelr.  that  it  Ui'vuld  l»"-  fiil'l"  '-  "iii"  .»i  '•  ■■'  Mi.ui  ,i  tjliiu'  .i  trans,  and,  as  a  result,  scarcely  any 
I  have  Dev«  v^  Vn-.-^o  -  •^■""'     '■'■■'  '^•■"■^•■-    I"  ■nKi-'--"  i'li"'''  "f   my    portrait    negatives   are   ever 

y  steak  which  was  nia.1'  axy  I'l.ii'l'ii-      jii'.li  .■HK 'i     .iiii.iti-iir  relouclied.   All  the  retouching  is  done 

y  being  served  Ml  t»o  j.IjI' .\  ■'!"■'    i"  nl'ii'i  ih'    ■■H'l'   imlhi'd      in  with  make-up,  before  the  picture  is 

top  of  the  other,  J.II.1   v'    I  "Ii"'   '- ■   I I\ iili.lpiir  made.    Thin,  of  course,  is  doubly  im- 

.lints  on   two  or   •-■•■u   i">"  "" '"  "     "    '  i"'"l"ii  ■'|'lih''""iii  portaiu  when  you're  really  working 

I  have  not  vrt  s<-.'-ii  ■«  i-.ood  1-^  kik'ik  '"  " iiiliiniiiiiiiK  iiMivii-  wilh  movies,  rather  than  Btilla." 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  Annual  Subscription  for  1943  became 
due  on  January  1st. 

The  subscription  for  Fellows,  Associates  and  Members  is  £'2  2s.  Od.  ; 
Group  subscriptions,  which  became  due  for  renewal  on  the  same  day,  are  as 
fc^ows  :  Scientific  and  Technical  Group,  7s.  6d.  ;  Pictorial  Group,  5s.  ; 
Colour  Group,  2s.  6d.  ;  Miniature  Camera  Group,  5s.  ;  Kinematograph 
Section,  5s. 

Group  subscriptions  may  be  included  with  the  Annual  Subscriptions,  and 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretan,-.  The  Royal  Piiotographic  Society,  16, 
Prince's  Gate,  London,  S.W.T. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  under  which  Members  resident  in  the 
U.S.A.  may  pay  their  subscriptions  to  the  Society  through  their  ov,ii  Bank 
to  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  New  York,  or  direct  to  The 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  Such  subscriptions  should  be  paid  to  the 
Bank  for  the  credit  of  The  Ro^-al  Photographic  Societv'  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  Midland  Bank,  Russell  Square  Branch,  London,  account.  Members 
instructing  their  Bankers  to  make  the  remittance  to  The  National  Cit\'  Bank 
of  New  York  are  requested  to  ask  them  to  mention  their  names,  addresses 
and  status  (Fellow,  Associate,  Member)  ;  and  Members  making  the  remit- 
tance direct  to  The  National  Cit\-  Bank  of  New  York  are  requested  to  give 
this  information. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  pa^inent  should  be  made 

"For  the  credit  of  The  Royal  I'hotographic  Society-  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  Midland  Bank,  Russell  Scquare,  London." 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  Members  when  taking  advantage  of  this  facility 
will  advise  the  Secretary-  at  the  same  time. 

The  nominal  Annual  Subscription  in  U.S.  currency  for  Fellows,  Associates 
and  Members  is  ten  dollars. 


LECTURE   PROGRAMME 

Friday,  November  5th.     6  p  m.        Saturday,  December  18th.  3p.m. 

Meeting  of  the  Pictorial  Group.  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Scientific  and 
"The  Pictorial  Photographer  and  Technical  Section  with  the  Associa- 
Colour."  By  Bertram  Cox,  Hon.  tion  for  Scientific  Photography. 
F.R.P.S.  Conversazione.         Exhibition        and 

Saturday,  November  6th.  3  p.m.  Demonstration  of  photographic 
Meeting  to  be  arranged  by  the  Colour  et^uipnient  used  for  scientific  and 
Group.  "Car,  Camera  and  Colour."  industrial  investijjations. 
B>'  R.  Binder. 

Saturday,  November  13th.  3 
p.m.  "  Spanish  Architecture.  Bv 
J.  R.  H.  Weaver,  .MA.  F.R  PS  ' 
Saturday,  November  20th.  3 
p.m.  Meeting  to  be  arranged  b\  tlie 
Kinematocnraph  Section. 

Saturday,   November   27th.      3 
p.m.  "Meditations  and  Recollections:    Meeting  arranged   by  the  Mmiature 
"  ~  ^       Camera     Group.  Composition. 

By  Ricardo. 

Saturday,  Januar>-  22nd.  3  p  ni. 
Meetmg  arranged  by  the  Kine- 
matograph Section. 

Saturday,  January  29th.  2.3u 
p.m.  Meetmj:  arranged  by  the 
Scientific      and      Technical      Group. 


Friday,   January   7th.       6    p  m. 

Meeting  of  Pictonal  Group.    Lantern 
Evening.      My  Favourite  1<m»  Shdes 
Bv      J.      Dudlev      Johnston.      Hon. 
F.'R.P.S. 

Saturday,  January-  8th.     3 
Meeting  oi  Colour  Group. 

Saturday,  Januar>-  15th.    3  p.ni 


Bv 


Fifty  Years  of  Photoin'aphv 
Charles  Eshbom,  A.R.P.S 

Friday,  December  3rd.  6  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Pictorial  Group.  Table 
Top  Photograph  v.  ■  Bv  E.  Heimann. 
F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  December  4th.  3  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Miniature 

Camera  Group.    "    Review  of  Litera-    Symposium     on     Microdensitometrv 
ture  and   Developments  of   Interest    and  Microsensitonietr\-. 


to  the  ^liniaturist.       Bv  Percv  \V 
Harris,  F.R.P.S. 
Saturday,   December    11th.      3 


JOINT   MEETINGS 
Birmingham  Photographic  So- 


p.m.      The    Traiil    Taylor   Memorial  ciety,    Y'ork    House,   Gceat    Charles 

Lecture.     *'  Sensitometric  Apparatus  Street.       Birmingham.          Tuesday, 

for  Contr.. '  :r.i:   the    Manufacture  of  November  30th.  6.4o  p.m..    "  A  Tale 

Photograpiiic  .\Iaterials.       By  E.  R.  of  the  Seven  Seas."    By  Thomas  W. 

Da\ies,  B.Sc..  i  .R.P  S.  Karran,  A.R.P.S.     Tu  sday,  Decem- 


ber 14th,  6.30  p.m.  "An  Historical 
Review  of  Colour  Photographic  Pro- 
cesses."   By  F.  J.  tritton,  F.R.P.S. 

Bradford  Photo^rapliic  So- 
ciety, The  Science  Room.  Mechanics' 
Institute,  Bridge  Street,  Bradford. 
Saturday.  November  27th-  2.30 
p.m.  "  The  Camera  as  a  Means  of 
Artistic  Expression."  By  H.  Bair- 
stow,  F.R.P.S.  Saturday,  February 
12th,  1944.  3  p.m.  '*  Architectural 
and  Record  Photography."  By  J. 
Crowther  Cox,   F.R.P.S. 

Bristol  Photographic  Society. 
The  Grand  Hotel,  BristoL  Saturday. 
November  27th.  3  p.m.  Lecturer  : 
Percy  \V.   Harris.  F.R.P.S. 

Bath  Photographic  So€:icty,  13, 
Lower  Borough  Walls,  Bath.  Thurs- 
day, January  i7th,  1944.  "Camera 
Portraits  zLnd  their  Making."  By 
Arnold  Longpman,  F.R-P.S-  Thurs- 
day. March  23rd.  "  Glimpses  of  the 
Alps."  By  Mrs.  Emooet,  A.R.P.S. 
This  meeting  vnh  be  h^A  in  the 
Pump  Room. 

Leeds  Camera  Glob,  Leeds  Insti- 
tute, Leeds.  Monday.  January  10th. 
"  Lower  Wensleydale,  Fkst  and 
Present."  By  H.  Bryce  Thomson. 
A.R.P.S. 

Nottingham  and  Notts  Photo- 
graphic Society,  Scoots'  Hall. 
Shakespeare  Street,  Nottingham. 
Saturday,  December  lltii.  3  pjn. 
' '  Dalmatia,  the  Coast  of  a  Thoosand 
Islands."  By  Bernard  B.  Cox.  (Lec- 
ture illustrated  by  AgisucoUM  Minia- 
ture Slides.) 

Preston  Scientific  Society, 
Photographic  Section,  1»-ll^-«>nwi»« 
Chambers,    Church   Stieet,    Pteston. 

Rotherham  Photognqiiiic  So- 
ciety-, The  Crofts.  Moorgate,  Rother- 
ham. Sunday,  Decembor  19tlL 
Against  the  Rules."  A  talk  by 
H.  T.  Smith,  A.R.CA.  Sunday, 
.March  I9th,  1944.  "Approach  to 
Natural  History  Photogra^y."  By 
Frank  Newton. 

EXHIBITIONS    AT     PRINCE'S 

GATE 

November.  (1)  Diamond  Jubilee 
E.xhibition  of  the  Works  of  Alexander 
Keighlev.  Hon.  F.R.P.S.  (2)  Prints 
by  Dr.   S.   D.   Jouhar,  F.RP.S. 

December.  (1)  Photographic 
Alliance  Competition  Prints.  (2) 
Colour  Photography,  airaaged  by 
the  Colour  Group. 

January,  1944.  (1)  Prints  by 
Mrs.  K.  M.  Parsons.  F.ILP.S.  (2) 
Prints  by  Douglas  CroalL 

Feb.  ( 1  >  Prints  by  Membefs  of  the 
Institute   of  British  Photographers. 

March.  ^1)  Prints  by  Members  of 
the  Miniature  Camera  Group.  (2) 
Prints  bv  Lieut.  R.  G.  Fennah, 
F.R.P.S.  ' 

April.  Prints  by  Overseas  Readers 
of  Tkt'  A  maUur  Pkctogtapker. 
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A    FILMIC    APPROACH 
TO    NATURE    STUDY 

By    John    Chear.    F.LS..    M.B.O.U..    F.R.P.S. 

At  llif  Joint  Meeting  of  Tlie  Royal  I'iiotugrapliic  S'ltiety  and 
the  Birmingliam  Photographic  Society,  licld  at  York  House, 
Birmingham,  on  March  9th,  a  lecture  bearing  tiie  above  title  and 
a  display  of  lilms  were  given  by  Mr,  John  Chear,  F.L.S.,  M.B.O.U,, 
F.R.P.S.  Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Cine  Section,  Mr.  F.  Wakeman, 
occupied  the  chair. 

MK.  CriEAU  saiO  tli»l  lirst  ..I  ,il1     Uses  of  the  Filmic  Approach 
he    "cmid    like    f.    say    Iw"         i„  ,„nsidermg  tlic  applitatjuji   i,l 
pleased  he  WHS  t..  be  able  U.    ^^       j-jnenjatic    proceiis    to    Nature 
visit  the  BirminKham  hnciLay  again  -    .         .,  '      . 

and  to  tonvey  to  them  the  ereetings    ^'^"''.J'/  "."*  *'^".  ^*  ™^  °"^'^*  *"  ^^^ 
of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society.    "  utilitanati  point  ol 


The  policy  of  these  joint  meetings 
seemed  to  be  one  which,  though  a 
war  ilevelopraent,  should  be  con- 
tinued after  the  war  as  a  means  of 
bringing  together  The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Sodeiy  and  the  other  Soci- 
eties in  a  way  ivtiich  cannut  he  but 
to  tlieir  mutual  advantage. 


vith  the 
lar  line  of  approach. 

It  seems  that  they 
ised  as  follows  ;^ 

lit)    Observation   i 

difficult- 


of  that  partici 


Planned  observation,  sn 
(il  Of  events  in  3 
placed  in  proper  n 
to  each  other,  c 
bird's  life  history. 
(ii)  Altering  the  time 
e.g.,    speeding    up 


|m 


Selection  ol  observi 
natural 


of  wild 
e.g..  a  woodland 
(iv|  Selection  of  liabil 
show  effects  of  en' 
ment  on  Hie.  eg, 
tation  of  birds  to  life 

Limiiatlotis 

111  mind  that  there  are  certain  d< 

bmilations  to  the  effectivencs  i 

iinema  in  Nature  Study.    Thes< 

\ie  summarised  in  this  way: — 

(a)    The   film    tnust    always 

from  the  known  and  pr 

tci\vards   new    facts,      T1 

sound,  educationally  aiu 

i  liologically  ;        the    aa( 

mupt  have  a  point  of  ce 

ivitli  their  own  experienc 

{hj    The  visual  appeal  of  thr 

i.e  ,   ol  second-hand   ob' 

tion,    serves    to    impresi 

result  of  study,  but  can 

lake  its  place'      The  film 

iuii  to,  rather  than  a  men 

education. 

General  Approach 

Having  defined  v  ' 


•t  do,  i 


well  n 


t  to  CI 


what  should  be  the  general  app 
of  films  to  Nature. 

films  of  Nature  should  proie 
the  basis  of  regarding  Nalnre 
open  hook  lor  those  who  ca 
read  ;  not  treating  natural  tliii 
invsteries — the    closed    book 

cicins  to  environment  arising  i 

loiirsw  of  evolution,  they  are  Ren 
those  ^vhich  could  have  been  exf 
on  a  reaJtonable  common-srnse 
e.g..  diving  birds  have  : — 

(II  Webbed  feet  (ar  back  fo 
pulsion.  It  isiiuiteobviou-s  on  I 
anical  |)rinciplea  that  feet  placi 
back  in  relation  to  the  body  as 
cm  ihe  water  will  give  greater  < 
pimer  than  if  they  were  placei 
ther  forward  as  in  the  ca.se  ol 
birds. 

(2)  Small  strong  wings  lor 
raing  under  water- — a  medium  | 
greater  resistance  than  air, 
therefore,  not  needing  the  samr 
of  vant- 

|3)   Kcathers   close   and   nat 
iiilcil  lo  prevent  wetting, 
Photographic  Approacb 

iljc    melhods    of    Nature    ] 
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1  detail  af 
umber  of  photf^raphers,  but  tbe 
ralist  purpose  must  over-ride  the 
e  ;  photograpliy  is  the  means 
he  end.  The  purpose  of  the  film 
.  be  in  view  from  the  first  and  the 
>f  the  shots  BuboTdinated  to  it. 
re  films  are  a  mode  of  expression 
e  person  who  is  at  the  same  time 
tiiralist  and  a  photographer  and 
many  his  two  interests  to  pro- 
something  of  value  to  the  com- 
ty  as  a  whole.  They  are  a  means 
inging  art — a  method  of  expres- 
oneseif — .to  the  service  of  scien- 
interest — generally  of  people  at 
.  AU  films  (and  Nature  films 
o  exception)  are  an  outlet  for  the 
ive  instinct  which,  in  modern 
inds  no  expression  in  man3r  kinds 
}niial  work.  After  planning  a 
Rim.  making  a  (j^eat  many  efiorts 
rry  out  the  original  design,  with 
additions  which  mif;ht  have 
Ted  to  one  as  improvements, 
liter  finally  completing  the  work 
tinity.  the  sending  of  it  out  with 
lessage  to  the  audience  Ls  like 
ng  a  child  into  the  world. 
e  tilm  must  create  a  chord  of 
lathy  between  itself  and  the 
ince.  tt  does  this  best  by  pro- 
g  a  connection  between  the 
■ience  of  their  own  lives  and  the 
n.  There  is  in  a  very  large 
on  of  British  audiences  a  definite 
of  birds,  and  therefore  a  bird 
los  that  initial  advantage  :  but 
jject  beyond  the  experience  of 


udiei 


e  bird,  i 


these,  the  blackbird  is  one  of  the  two 
commonest  birds  in  Kngland,  and  the 
robin  one  of  the  two  next  common. 
The     garden     had     therefore     three 

(1)  It  was  near  :  ami  in  order  to 
cany  through  a  film  of  a  certain 
environment  one  had  to  be  there 
frequently  over  a  considerable  period. 

(2)  A  garden  contains  some  of  the 
most  colourful  English  birds  as  well 
as  some  of  the  commonest,  well 
known  to  everybody,  and  from  which 
one  could  draw  conclusions  that  most 
people  would  appreciate. 

(3}  It  provided  a  theme  both  of 
general  application  in  natural  life  and 
on  a  social  topic. 

The  first  as-pect  of  the  theme  was 
that  the  birds  which  succeeded  were 
those  which  had  adapted  themselves 
to  what  was  the  biggest  factor,  per- 
haps, in  the  totality  of  factors  aflect- 
ing  natural  life  in  this  country,  i.e., 
man's  interference.  The  birds  which 
were  intolerant  ol  man  and  retired  to 
the  wilds  got  compressed,  decreased 
in  number  and  were  gradually 
pushed  out,  whereas  those  which 
made  Irien{.s  with  the  interferer.  as 
the  gr.rden  birds  did,  had  ,t  better 
time  and  incr.^aseii  in  number, 

Adaptability  was  a  great  key  Co 
success  among  natural  forms.  Man 
himself  had  succeeded  in  competition 
with  other  animals  largely  because 
of  his  great  adaptability.  And  among 
the  human  kingdom  adaptability  was 
a   giver   of   great    advantage   to   it.s 


It    was    a    pnnciple    at 

The  other  aspect  of  the  theme  was 
the  significance  of  the  English  love  of 
gardens,  in  promoting  not  only  a 
healthy  life,  but  in  promoting  an 
increase  of  our  birds. 

At  this  point,  "Everybody's 
Birds,"  which  covers  the  lives  of  three 
pairs  of  birds,  a  pair  of  rolnns,  a  pair 
of  blackbirds,  and  a  pair  of  blue  tits, 
in  the  garden  for  six  months,  was 
projected . 

The  lecturer  said  there  was  a  real 
thrill  when  a  robin  fed  her  youngsters 
while  tbey  rested  on  his  hand 
[particularly  when  he  had  not 
coaxed  her  to  do  so)  and  when  the 
blackbird  allowed  his  finger  to 
stroke  her  in  the  nest.  How  that 
happened  he  did  not  know — Mr. 
Chear  had  no  claims  to  any  magnetic 
force- — the  bird  built  in  a  hedge  with 
people  continually  passing  by. 
I'robably  also  it  was  necessary  to 
approach  her  with  a  certain  amount 
of  confidence  to  gain  hers — a  principle 
well   known   to   those   dealing   with 

The  film  was  in  colour,  and  here  the 
amateur  seemed  to  be  at  an  advan- 
tage with  the  professional,  for  he  had 
the  use  of  the  Kodachrome  process. 
The  professional  seemed  confined  to 
Technicolor,  which  probably  needed 
more  elaborate  apparatus,  with  the 
probability  of  more  disturbanct;  lo 
the    birds.      Apart    from    its    great 


:h  appeal  as  one  extending  their 
ience  and  increasing  the  si^ifi- 
■  of  those  birds  of  which  they 
something. 

seemed  good  iiilvice  to  give  to 
Bur  cinematogr.iphcrs  for  use  in 
lays  when  films  could  l>e  oh- 
[|  and  when  war-time  restric- 
on  photography  were  removi^d, 
ake  lilms  around  themes  and 
cts  vAth  which  they  were  reall> 
iar  and  in  which  they  would 
a  iloublc  interest.  ]ihotographii' 


film 


he 


ould 


rybody's  Birds." 
rial  which,  as  the  lecturer  lived 
larden  Citv,  was  to  his  hanci!  us 
re-the  effect  of  the  increase  ni 
■n'  in  this  country  on  l>ird  blc. 
was  the  main  theme.  It  shoulil 
bserved  that  in  gardens  the 
ty  of  bird  population  may  be  as 
is  thirty  to  the  acre,  whereas  on 
land,  on  an  average,  it  does  not 
bove  one  bird  to  two  acres.  The 
d  and  subsidiary  theme  was  to 
rate  the  life  histories  of  three 
which  have  adapted  themselves 
:nlarly  to  garden  life  :  the 
,    blackbird   and   blue   lit.      Of 


BRUGES  IN  AGFACOLOR 

By   J.   E.    Hall.    F.R.P.S. 


A  JOINT  meeting  oi  Tlie  Kiiyal 
and  Birminghani  I'liotograiitiic 
Societies,  held  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  B.P.S.,  York  House. 
Binningbam,  on  Saturday.  December 
ath,  1943,  the  Fresideot,  Mr.  G. 
Bernard  Mason,  ia  the  chair,  was  de- 
voted to  a  lecture,  ' '  Bruges  in 
Agfacolor,"  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hall. 
F.R.P.S.,  Hon.  Treaaurer  of  the 
Society. 

The  lecturer  has  made  periodic 
visits,  since  1005,  to  the  "'Venice  of 
the  North,"  but  it  was  not  until  1937 
that  he  louud  himself  able  to  exploit 
the  possibility  of  rendering  its  vary- 
ing and  lovely  tints  in  Agfacolor 
Flat  Film.  Three  journeys  in  1938 
and  another  in  1939  provided  further 
opportunities  for  registering  efiects 
recording  each  of  the  seasons  ;  the 
idiosyncracies  of  Hitler  necessitated 
hurried  returns  to  port,  but  condi- 
tions were  in  other  respects  ideal,  a 
f»ct  proved  by  a  long  hundred  sliilcs 
rigorously  selected  from  the  expiis- 
ures  safely  passing  the  Customs. 
Tliey  illustrate  pha.-ies  of  tJie  best  o( 
the  city's  archite<:ture.  of  its  bridges, 
quays,  ramparts,  and  comprise  num- 
erous canal  scenes,  interspeiseil  with 
ecclesiastical  and  other  interiors. 

Beginning  with  a  short  ^neral 
description  of  the  ancient  Flemish 
City,  a  luscious  orgy  of  colour  de- 
picted tree-shaded  squares,  lummnus 
with  the  ghnts  ol  spring  sunshine, 
medieval  buildings  enriched  by  step 
gable!>  and  dormer  windou-s.  delight- 


lid  vistas  of  derelict  canals  beyond 
Uie  city  gates.  A  paa-sing  reference  to 
the  persistence  ol  HmelTs  amid  such 
a  multiplicity  of  canals  was  happily 
succeeded  by  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
most  laraous  o(  Bruges "s  arcliitectural 
gems  ;  the  Bellry,  the  Cathedral,  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,   St.   John's 


■  IllHrtLT  of   Che 

the  lecturer  had  npei. 
qiiin:iiiiic  associated 

ate  cost.     Each  d&] 

with  hot  rolls, 
butter,    t 


Leiitunes    ago,    a 
the    murder    of    i 
novice  by  a  monk,  < 
lustful  love.    This 
re-enacted  years  lal 
aid  of  a  mediui 
monk   confessed   tha 
murder  in  the  chapd' 
uf  the  body  in  the   " 
day   the   murdered 
white,  and   holding 

cruciliN  pressed  to  h,  , 

herself  m  the  cloister,  and  iiamti' 
atcly  (li-.Jiiiieared.  It  is  said  t^l' 
there  are  occa.'iionat  re-vi^italioiii  it 
the  origmals  in  what  is 
private  residence,  but  on 
present  occupier  preserves 
■aUty. 


was  then  projected  with  a 
Dtary  by  the  lecturer  linking 
I  incidents  viith  the  general 
les  in  his  preceding  talk-  The 
oved  forward  on  a  seasonal 
i,kiiig  the  audience  through  the 
howing  the  outstanding  lea- 
f  a  woodland  and  its  life  from 


al  Basis 

"hear  pointed  out  that  this  film 
!jigned,  as  indeed  have  heen  all 
ns.  to  emphasize  the  com- 
'   lalural  life.     Birds, 


mple. 


ould  r 


n  than  human  beings,  and  the 
om  which  many  of  his  bird 
eveloped  was  to  show  the  life 

communities  and  consider  the 
tion  between  bird  communities 
man  society.    In  the  film  just 

however,  the  community  idea 
tended  to  cover  the  basis  of 
tion  between  plants  in  a  wooil- 
ich  of  which  had  to  lit  in  as  it 
vith  the  habits  of  the  others, 
r.  the  idea  reached  its  full 
>meot  in  the  consideration  of 
ult,   insect,    bird  and   animal 

g  forms. 

Uy,  the  lecturer  said  it  had 
been  his  particular  care  that 
should  suffer  through  having 
d.  through  his  camera,  a 
!  into  its  life.  Bird  photo- 
ra  should  be  especially  careful 
irve  the  test  that  if  either  the 
the  photograph  had  to  suffer. 
Id  always  be  the  photograph, 
never  tie  said  justiliably  that 
i  photographer  is  a  menace  to 


Mr,  Warwick  rose  lo  propo..c  :i 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chear. 
He  said  how  much  he  had  apprecialeil 
the  lecture  as  he  was  a  bird  photo- 
grapher, although  not  a  cine  photo- 
grapher. He  was  anxious  to  know  a 
lew  more  technical  details  and  to  hear 
some     of    the     dilfitulties     encoun- 

Mr,  F.  G.  Ratclibtb  also  said  he 
wished  to  add  his  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation. He  would  also  like  further 
information,  particidarly  as  to  how 
Mr.  Chear  managed  to  adjust  the 
exposure  of  one  particular  long  pan- 
orama shot  which  embraced  the  deep 
shade  of  woodland  to  the  top  of  a  very 
liigh  tree.  Mr,  Chear  explained  that 
the  camera  he   used   was   a   Kodak 


focusing 

state<l  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  birds  in  focus  on  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  even  though  the  depth 
of  fqcus  was  small,  because  they  were 
nearly  always  in  the  same  plane.  The 
sky  background  was  often  a  difficulty. 
He  preferred  a  side  light  if  possible. 
The  mixes  were  done  by  means  of  the 
variable  shutter  and  the  back  wind 
fitted  to  the  camera.  He  explained 
how  he  adjusted  the  exposure  in 
panning  from  the  bottom  of  a  tree  to 
the  top — he  closed  the  diaphragm 
while  panning. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  with 
much     applause,     and     Mr.     Chear 
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MAKING    THE    FINISHED    PRINT 

By  R.  H.  Mason.  F.R.P.S.,  F.I.B.P. 

A  Meeting  of  the  Miniature  Ciimera  Group  of  The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  was  hekl  on  July  17th,  1943,  at  16.  Prince's  Gate, 
S.W.7.  Col.  W.  Symon  was  in  the  cliair,  anil  Mr.  R.  H.  Mason 
addressed  the  Members  on  "Making  the  Finished  Print." 


After 


nother 


MR.  MASON  spoke  a.^  follows 
The  whole  subject  of  making 
the  finished  print  is  tar  too 
complex  for  one  afternoon's  dis- 
cussion, and  I  can  otily  pass  lightly 
over  the  more  important  points  of 
the  various  pcoce.sses  and  endeavour 
to  give  you  a  brief  conspectus  o(  the 
various  methods  in  use  to-day.  As 
a  professional  i  have  been  (ortunate 
in  having  had  the  opportunity  to 
try  out  most  methods,  and  during 
the  conrse  of  ten  years  I  have  picked 
up  a  few  hints  and  tips  which  may  be 
of  use  to  you.  A  lecture  of  this  liinii 
is  not  practical  unless  it  mentions 
commercial  products  by  name,  but  1 
assure  you  that  I  have  no  financial 
interest  in  any  of  them.  <«  ^ 

I  liave  been  interested  to  note  that 
many  photographers.  especialU' 
nuniaturists.  v,iil  spend  hoars  in 
^tting  a  perfect  negative,  but  after 
that  they  take  no  trouble  at  all, 
developing  their  prints,  for  eKaraple, 
in  very  ancient  and  badly-mixed 
developer.  Having  made  a  mediocre 
print,  they  will  Iheo  spend  many 
hours  putting  it  right,  oiling  and 
pencilling,  and  so  on,  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  how  we,  as  a  commercial 
firm,  prei>are  our  prints.  When  turn- 
ing out  hundreds  nf  prints  a  day,  we 
must  liave  an  ei.onomical,  but 
efficient,  process.  We  have  a  trough 
about  seven  feet  long,  heated  by 
electric  bulbs,  with  thermostatic 
control,  and  our  entire  printing, 
right  from  the  developer  to  the  final 
wash,  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
7(1°,  We  use  Johnson's  aUndard 
developer,  which  is  normally  diluted 
1  :  7,  but  we  dilute  it  I  :  10.  In 
~bont  o(  the  developing  dish  we  liave 
a  small  dish  in  w'hicli  there  is  a  drop 
of  the  cimcentTiited  (ievelo]iCT.  As 
soon  as  the  print  is  put  in  the 
developer  we  taku  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  soaked  in  the  concentrated 
developer  and  when  the  image  begins 
to  appear  we  smear  the  cotton  wool 
quickly  over  any  part  which  is  not 
coming  up  quickly  enough,  thu.>^ 
obviating  any  necessity  for  control  in 
enlarging.  This  must  be  done  deftly 
and  iguickly,  or  stainK  may  result. 

From  the  developer  our  prints  go 
to  the  rinsing  bath  for  a  minute  and 
then  into  plain  hypo— not  acid  hypo, 
lu   front   of   this   we   have   a   little 


saucer  or  dish  with  a  one  per  cent 
solution  o(  potassium  fcrricyanide, 
and  if  parts  of  the  image  have  come 
up  a  h'ttle  too  dark  a  piece  of  cotton 
wool  is  soaked  in  the  ferticyanide 
solution,  the  print  is  lifted  out 
quickly,  the  portion  which  ia  too 
dark  is  wiped  over,  and  the  print  is 
then  plunged  back  into  the  hj-po.  It 
needs  the  combination  of  ferri- 
cyanide  and  hypo  to  do  the  work, 
hut  the  print  may  get  stained  if  it  is 
■<ppt  too  long  out  of  thp  hypo 


taken  out,  given  a 
iranaferrcd  to  acid  hypo.  Aiic 
1  suppose  we  spend  six  or 
minutes  in  producing  a  prii 
very  much  longer  than  most 
take — and  we  save  our^iclvc!! 
after- work  in  local  i-.orTetti 
tones,  I'he  method  ha:^  also 
advantage  if  the  printing  is  d 
glossy  paper,  on  which  nut  ai 
after-work  can  be  done  as  ol 
If  you  get  to  the  liypo  bath 
print  not  satisfactory  in  grada 
tone.  I  would  urge  you  at  tha 
to  take  your  courage  in  both 
and  throw  the  print  awaj 
amount  of  bleaching  and  re^d 
ment,  intensifying  or  reduci 
ever  give  you  a  perfect  print,  i 
is  tonally  correct  by  the  tiaff 
reached  the  hypo  bath.      Itli 

<^jS 


missible, 
re-develop  when  i 
iraprovinR  the  coir 


-  lallow  after  our  print  11  drv      There 
r  arc,   roughly,  three  Lat^ones        (IJ 

■  those  {irocessci  uhich  are  necesiary 
T  defects  m  our  printing  such 

t  spotting  and  knifing:       (2]  ----- 

--icesses  which  we  use  to  improve 

'    artistic   efio.t     such    thing'i   ai 

t  tMling,   local  correction  and  varnish 

•  Iztg  :     (3)  actual  after  protex-ses   smh 

as  Carbro,  Bromoil  etc 

s  hack  to  spotting      i  m 

■  merly  we  always  used  I  (.  I  naphtlu 
lent  black,  but  lately  we  have  takin 
to  using  Martin  b  d>es  Our  methuil 
of  working  with  these  is  to  taki  i 
palette,  dip  a  brush  in  the  Martin  ■. 
dye  (which,  incidentally  is  alua\s 
pven  a  drop  of  Wettol)  and  tran-.fir 
one  drop  of  concentrated  d\e  un  l< 
the  cornet  of  the  palette  anollitr 
drop   with  some   water  in  a  -icuii  I 

id  to  have   lesser  lonun 

n  the  other 
from  dark  to  light  grey.     It  i 
better  to  use  the  dye  lighter 
snmjunding  tone  of  the  spot 

'     isiSesiced  to  flU   in   air)   rhrn 

up.    I  know 

it  the  other  way  by  ha\'inH 
toncentrated    dyt    ami    n<.'l. 
timsh  extremely  dry.  bi:l  il 
lidty  business,  because  it  i; 
^  the  spot  a  bit  too  dark  . 
it  U  difficult  to  lighten  it  a| 
the  cose   of   ^ossy   prints, 
^rit  gum  i-s  added  to  the  dv 
there  is  a  slight 
quite  impossible  10  see  wnere 
have  been  spots.    With  Ihe  naj 
lene  black  we  used  previously, 
possible,     particularly    again  si 
light,  to  see  the  spots. 

In  the  case  of  large  spot.'j 
dyes  are  not  so  good,  largely  bi 
they  have  a  distinct  blue  tinge  after 
they  dry.  which  does  not  match  the 
surrounding  area.  This  is  important 
in  the  cose  of  very  small  spots,  but  in 
ii  large  spot  it  is  quite  apparent.  I-"or 
that  reason  we  go  back  to  water 
colour.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  oil 
colour,  because  it  will  come  ofl  if  the 
print  is  afterwards  doped. 

So  much  Tor  white  spots.  We  now 
lurii  to  the  removal  of  black  spots. 
The  usual  method  is  to  u.se  jiotasHium 
ferricyanide  on  the  tiji  uf  a  bru^h  and 
bleach  it  out,  usually  using  out-  drop 
And  blotting  it  off  immediately,  then 
another  drop,  and  so  on,  until  the 
required  tone  is  reached.  I.  per- 
sonally, prefer  Ilford  "Corrector" 
solutions,  which  are  not  made  for  that 
purpose,  but  to  correct  line  photo- 
graphs. By  diluting  No.  1  solution 
with  about  twice  the  quantity  ol 
M-ater  and  applying  that  with  the 
Iffush.  ytm  remove  the  spot  and  you 
have  only  to  give  a  quick  wipe  over 
with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  soaked  in 
llie  No.  2  solution  and  the  action  is 


stopped  immediately  and  nci  furt 
work  is   necessary,  whereas   if      m 
cyanide  is  used  it  is  neces.'tacy  to 
the  print  afterwards. 

.Another    disadvantage    of 
cyanide  is  that  it  is  apt  to  spread 
leave  a  liato.  whereas  the  "Correc 
solution  seems  to  retain  itself  i 
brush  very  much  better. 

Another  common  trouble  is  ' 
lines."     I  have  never  found  a 
satisfactory     method     of    rem         g 
them.       I     have     tried     running 
bleacher  along  with  a  very  fine  b 
but  I  have  never  yet  been  ab 
keep  to  the  line.     The  only  w 
remove   them  seems   to   be   w 
knife,   and   the   knife   requires 
siderably  more  skill  than  I  possess, 
but  one  of  our  retouchers  says  that 
the  secret  is  to  work  with  light  strokes 
slightly  at  an   angle  to   the   "tram 
line."     There  are  some   surfaces  of 


rk. 

e  now  brouKht  the  pnnt  to 

be         age  ue  tan  gt  t  it  without 

rt   tic    embellishments       We. 

V  have  what  is  virtualU  a 

rf  rint     especially    if   it   is  a 

g     -iv       per  print      So  we  come  tn 

g  doping      as   It   IS   often 

will  be  necessary  before 

rti   g    or  the  worker  who  has  not 

bleach  mg  or  intensifying 

h  elopment  stage   as  1  have 

es     bed    to  do  his  local  corrections 

rs  en  an\   local  work  that  is 

ec  asa       has  been  done    the  pnnt 

be  dried  and  wiped  all  over 

with  a  medium,      I'racticaily  every 

article   1   have  seen  on  oiling  prints 

gives  a  medium  composed  of  one  part 

linseed  oil,  one  part  mastic  vamisll, 

and  two  parts  turpentii 
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With  I 


I 

I 

I 
I 


my  working.  TIiin  medium  shciiild 
Ike  fairly  liberally  applteil  with  Mult- 
less  cotton  wool,  and  the  print  sliouki 
be  left  for  iibout  half  an  hour  before 
work  i^  done 


ixed 


li  the  lone  of  the  ]ii 
aiiplied  liv  means  «[  Huffles.-.  lotton 
wool,  very  little  at  first,  anil  after- 
wards going  over  it  again  a  little 
harder  and  then  harder  still,  until, 
finally,  we  have  put  on  a  good  foat  o( 
paint,  which  is  evenly  spread  by 
rubbing  until  the  print  looks  like  a 
November  fog.  The  lii (^blights  are 
now  cleaned  up  with  pledges  of 
cotton  wool,  or  artists'  stubs,  until 
the  desired  brightness  is  obtained. 
The  only  real  tip  I  tan  ^ive  you  in  the 
application  of  the  oil  paint  is  to  tie 
lii>eral  isith  it.     1  advise  you  to  "slap 

I'  ■"        II  ■■ ii.L,\imj;todrymount 

\     I      ■  ■         'I  iur  at  least  a  week, 

I  liTid  that  the  heat 

1'  !■   :■  rii'i'  '■  t  III   .:mi-ti,  but  it  Can  often 

I,.    ,„,.,„,!    I.,    .■,    appllci 


but  most  of  them  require  much  more 
artistic  skill  than  most  of  us  possess, 
and  1  find  oil  paint  just  as  elective. 
With  oiling,  the  paper  surfaie  has 
quite  a  lot  to  do  with  the  result,  I 
have  always  found  that  Kodak  Royal 
and  Ilford  Lustre  papers  take  oiling 
very  much  better  than  most  others. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  some  papers 
(or  the  paper  grain  to  appear  when 
the  oil  paint  is  applied,  with  the 
result  that  where  the  oil  paint  is 
applied  lightly  you  get  a  strong 
paper  grain,  and  where  the  oil  is 
applied  liberally,  no  grain  at  all,  ani! 
the  effect  is  very  unpleasant. 

1  will  mention  a  lew  of  the  other 
processes  which  are  interesting.  The 
first  of  these  is  Transierotype  jiaper, 
I  am  surprised  that  this  paper  is  not 
iised  more.  It  is  so  simple  and  easy 
to  transfer  to  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  surfaces.  One  of  my 
treasured  possessions  is  a  parchment 
lampshade  on  which  I  have  printeil  a 
dozen  portraits  o(  friends  of  mine  by 
Transferotype,  and  they  have  stooil 
up  now  to  the  heat  of  tlit^  lamp  (or 
Home  years  and  still  look  nice. 
Another  ailvantage  ol  Transferotype 
paper  to  llie  miniaturists  is  that  by 
transferring  on  to  a  rougher  surface 
ijuite  a  Uit  of  grain  which  you  were 
nut  able  to  lose  in  your  negative  is 
concealed  by  the  paper  itself. 

I  .ihould  like  to  mention  the 
enlarged  paper  negative  process. 
These  are  very  -simply  made  and  for 
the  miniature  worker  they  are  ideal. 
Our  method  is  to  make  a  print  on 
single-weight   paper  to  the  sixe  we 


rujuire  the  lioal  print  to  he,  and  after 
washing,  .soak  it  (or  ton  minutes  in  a 
live  per  cent  solution  of  glycerine. 
The  print  will  then  dry  without  any 
cockling  or  warping.  As  soon  as  it  is 
dry  any  retouching  desired  can  be 
done.  This  must  be  done  by  trans- 
lucent light,  with  pencil  or  charcoal 
on  the  back  of  the  print.  Vou  then 
make  a  negative  by  printing  in 
contact,  that  is.  emulsion  to  emulsion, 
anilinthesame  way  you  should,  after 
development  of  this  negative,  soak  it 
in  glycerine  and  avoid  any  warping  or 
shrinkage  in  drying.  Vou  must,  of 
course,  dry  it  of!  naturally. 

.Anything  that  is  found  to  be  too 
light  on  the  original  print  can  be 
darkened  quite  easily  by  pencilling  on 
the  back  of  that  print,  and  now  on 


pleasant  mten^alicatjon  of  bl^ukiu 
a  very  rich  deep  rlleci  aa  wdl  k] 
ai^ucnluation  of  Ihir  Mirlace  ol  ivi 
paper.  J'or  thut  very  reason  bnmi 
etching  is  not  very  oflectivc  on  saac 
papers.  I  got  in  touch  with  Magu 
Harbutt,  of  bunierset,  who  bas  miilr 
some  delightful  brom-clchings.  ine 
lie  tuld  me  that  he  Mork^  ex3>Uv>' 
dcMriUil  in  the  B.J.  Almuna/ hf 
11(43.  u.Vi-ejit  that  he  pvcs  abiiiil  four 
limes  the  normal  ilevelupnicnl  iii 
stead  of  two,  I  should  explain  ilia! 
the  method  of  working  it  is  this.  Th 
correct  exposure  is  found  for  itu 
print  by  teat  strip,  and  then  you  gm 
three  or  four  times  that  eipostui' 
In  the  B.J.  AlmamK  it  says  jnu 
should  then  develop  (or  two  lime 
norm.il  devrlnpmrnt.   hut  the  workn 


.  ir  negative, 
anything  too  dark  in  the  first  place 
can  be  lightened.  From  that  paper 
negative  you  can  make  your  print 
either  by  printing  emulsion  to 
emulsion  or  with  the  emulsion  away, 
that  is.  with  the  light  coming  through 
the  paper  before  it  reaches  tlie 
(jmulsion.  Uy  tlie  second  inctiiod  you 
get  a  slight  softness  which  in  iiictorial 
subjects  is  very  pleasing,  S*ou  will 
get  more  paper  texture  showing,  hut 
the  paper  texture,  if  the  paper  is  of 
good  quality,  is  plea-sant  and  quite 
effectively  conceals  anv  negative 
grain  you  might  have  in  the  first 
place,  1  would  particularly  recom- 
mend paper  negatives  to  miniaturists, 
especially  35  mm.  miniature  workers 
in  portraiture,  because  there  is 
nothing  easier  than  retouching  on 
these  enlarged  paper  negatives. 

.\  process  of  which  I  am  verj'  fond 
is  brom-etching.  This  is  a  process  in 
which  the  image  Is  forced  deep  into 
the  emulsion  and  the  result  is  a  vt-ry 


normal  development. 

Alter  rins-ing,  the  print  is  lian.v 
ferred  to  an  etching  bath  made  u\ 
common  salt,  sulphuric  acid  and 
potassium  permanganate,  and  the 
high  lights  begin  to  clear  away.  What 
was  a  dead  black  print  begins  to  look 
like  a  photograph.  It  has,  however, 
to  be  applied  in  small  doses.  As  soon 
as  it  gels  into  the  hjTio  it  clears 
amazingly  and  you  see  the  print  in 
all  its  richness  and  (nil  black  tooea. 
Only  one  or  two  papers  are  ttralK- 
satisfactory  for  brom-etching,  not- 
ably Old  Master  and  Hough  Lustn^ 

I  would  hke  to  mention  a  few  uses 
for  Hossite  resistant.  Most  o(  these 
have  a  commercial  application,  but 
some  of  you  may  find  them  useful. 
First  of  all,  in  advertising,  when  we 
want  one  article  to  stand  out  from 
its  background  we  paint  over  tlie 
article  on  the  print  with  this  Kossitt 
resistant-  ft  is  easy  tu  control  wilh 
a  brush,  and  then  you  can  bleach  out 
or   scmi-blcacli   the    backgroimd   m 


—  tone  il  a  iliHecent  tolriur.  in  fact.  y(ui 
-•can  apply  a  number  u(  variation^. 
n  and  Imvinx  >lonc  that  and  dried  the 
^.{trint  yuu  can  remove  llie  Kussitc  by 
^  nibbing  it  oft  uith  tJie  fingers  and 

•  |mnt  ui>  your  subject  to  the  strength 
■  required.  In  Thf  I'holograpkic 
»  Journal  retently  there  was  an  article 

'on  Multigrade,  describing  how  the 
~  contrast  oi  the  main  subject  iin<l  its 
u  backgTdund  coulii   he   varied  by  the 

1  us>e  of  different  (iltere.  On  the 
»  strengtii  of  that  article  I  tried  it  out, 
■•  nsing  Kossite  as  the  masking  agent 
:  on  the  enlaiger  baseboard,  and  it  was 
[  quite  satisfactory.  Owing  to  the 
t  hard  edges  it  is  not  satisfactory  tor 
soft  focus  prints,  which  reminds  me 
I  to  say  a  word  about  soft  focus,  t. 
t   personally.  lio  not  like  to  see  a  lot  of 


print  which  h<ii>  been  spoiled  by  being 
mounted  on  a  piece  of  plain  white 
rard  without  any  coloured  borders  or 
fancy  effects.  Nearly  all  the  best 
workers,  our  really  leading  photo- 
grapherti,  mount  their  prints  straight 
on  to  white  card  without  any  elab- 
oration whatsoever.  1  am  rather 
fond  of  narrow  black  Imrders,  par- 
ticularly with  glossy  paper  prints 
which  are  not  being  mounted,  and  1 
do  think  that  when  the  subject  has  a 
light  background,  a  thin  black 
border  does  hold  it  in  nicely  and  gives 
it  a  lirtle  added  brightness.  We  have 
a  number  of  sheets  of  glass  ol  various 
standard  sizes  on  which  a  piece  of 
black  paper  is  stuck  about  J-inch 
short  all  round,  leaving  |-inch 
border  of  clear  glass.  This  is  laid  on 
the  print  in  position  -and  white  light 
turned  on.  with  the  result  that  you 
have  the  black  border  in  one  expos- 
ure. This  method,  ol  course,  does 
mean  that  you  have  to  compose  your 
picture  in  the  enlarger.  not  allowing 
yourself  any  trimming  afterwards. 
hut  personally  I  think  that  is  quite  a 
V.-i->'\  thing. 

Another  little  dodge  Is  the  printing 
111  uiie'ii  name  on  the  paper  by  means 
lit  a  torch-  Make  a  line  negative  ol 
your  signature  and  then  &\  it  to  the 
end  of  an  ordinary  fla.'ihlight  torch, 
so  that  the  torch  can  be  pressed  on 
Co  the  paper  and  then  switched  on  (or 
a  second  or  two,  and  there  is  no  light 
escaping  to  the  rest  of  the  print. 

On  the  subject  of  denatures,  I  have 


seen  many  prints  spoiled  bv  illegible 
scrawU  on  the  mount.  On  "the  other 
hand,  all  of  you  must  be  familiar  with< 
some  very  artistic  signatures.  UnleM 
one  is  heartily  ashamed  ol  □ 
pictures  one  should  try  to  have  si 
sort  of  signature,  preferably  designetl 
in  an  indi\'idualistic  style.  It  la\ 
quite  l>ointle^i'i  to  put  an  itiegibte 
scrawl  in  the  corner  when  it  lias  nO' 
artisrit  value  at  all  ami  does  not  e 
inform  people  who  it  was  that  made 
the  print,  1  should  like  to  make  a 
plea  that  all  workers,  especially  thosf; 
who  send  their  work  to  exhibitioMj 
sign  their  prints.  .\11  artists  si{ 
their  work,  and  we  should  not  I 
ashamed  to  sign  out  work  either. 

Mr,  Mason  concluded  his  lecture  by 
showing  a  series  of  slides  of  his  own 
excellent,  mostly  commercial,  work. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  a  clear- 
ing bath  after  the  plain  hypo  bath, 
he  said  that  the  bath  he  used  was  an 
ordinary  clearing  bath  such  as  ferri- 
cyanide  and  hyi>o.  with  a  small 
amount  ol  potassium  bromide.  It 
was  exactly  the  same  formula  as  waa 
given  in  tlie  B.J,  Almanat  for  lin 
work. 

The  Chairman,  who  meotioiied 
that  he  himself  had  nei,-er  tried  work- 
ing in  a  large  area  with  "Corrector" 
solution,  which  he  had  used  only  lot 
spotting,  commented  upon  the  very 
inteiestiug  and  practical  talk  whicli 
Mr.  Mason  had  given,  and  proposed 
a  vote  oi  thanks  to  him,  which 
heartily  accorded. 
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soft  focus,  and  in  the  case  ofjmtst 
soft  focus  lenses  which  are  used  for 
enlarging.  I  alwa}^  think  the  softness 
is  overdone.  When  we  require  soft 
focus — which  is  not  often — we  merely 
get  a  piece  of  cellophane,  crumple  it 
up,  and  flash  it  under  the  enlarger 
lens  for  about  half  the  total  exposure,' 
Il  is  just  enough  to  get  rid  ot  the 
graininess  of  the  negative  when  using 
glos.sy  paper,  ijuite  often  als.i  I 
notice  a  number  of  printers  get  soft 
locus  effects  by  blowing  smoke  in 
varying  design-s  under  the  enlarger 
lens'.  I  do  not  recommend  blowing 
it  at  the  lens,  or  condensation  may 

On  the  question  of  mounting,  there 
is  only  one  piece  of  advice  that  I 
would  give,  namely,  that  it  should  be 
simple.  I  have  never  yet  known  a 
Dice  juicy  steak  which  was  made  any 
juicier  by  being  served  on  two  plates, 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  yet  1 
:  prints  on  two  or  even  four 
I  have  not  yet  seen  a  good 


May.  I  y42.  jn  article  by  Mr.  Hal  Hali 
destriues  how  a  girl,  professioiially 
known  as  '*Maurine,"  and  lormerly 
a  "stand-in"  lor  Jeannrtle  Mat- 
ilunald.  became  Hollywood's  most 
lamou.i  woman  jtortiaii  jihoto- 
l^rapher.  The  idea  tliat  started  il  all 
was  that  portrait* — especially  ol  pic- 
ture personalities — shouldn't  be  pie- 
.sentcd  with  the  nld-^hioned.  ton- 
x'etitional  portrait  hghting.  but  given 
the  same  treatment  to  be  seen  in  a 
motion  jiLilure  close-up  photographed 
hy  iin'ace  Hollywood  director  of 
phowgraphy.  In  "tour  years  Ihat  ides 
uuu  tnat  technique  have  put  her  on 
the  photographic  map  in  a  town 
where  conventional  portrait  photo- 
graphers come  at  less  than  a  dime  > 
dozen.  No  wonder  she  adt'ises  phuto- 
^aphers.  prolessional  or  ama' 
iihke,  to  adopt  the  same  method 
other  words,  to  study  Ihe  art  ol 
traiture  in  its  IxM  inuilem  sp)>lH.-<i 
bv  gi'ing  lo  ihtT  iieighlniuiitiR  tat 


house  and  observing  what  the  masters. 
of  motion  picture  photography  do  ii 
the  way  ol  lighting  and  posing  when 
they  photograph  a  motion  picture 
star  for  the  screeiu  From  answers  to 
questions  put  by  "^taurine"  to  lead- 
ing professional  cinema  tographen 
about  changing  in  lighting,  etc..  high 
key  and  low  key  (or  different  moods, 
etc.,  she  learned  a  lot  about  lighting 
and  treatment.  She  did  not  quesUmt 
the  "still"  pliiitographers,  becauso 
slie  had  an  idea  that  aa  still  photv 
grajihcT  ever  got  llie  results  Ihat  wow  ' 
attained  by  tbe  ciDemaiogtaphers  ia 
their  clu<«^u|>s.  "Alaurine*'  states  ia 
her  own  words  :  "  Another  thing  I 
can't  stress  too  much  is  tbe  use  o( 
make-up.  1  use  it  in  all  ot  my  por- 
traits, and.  as  a  result,  scarcely  saf' 
of  my  portrait  negatives  are  evcc 
retouched.  All  tbe  retouching  is  done 
with  make-up.  before  the  picture  is  ] 
made.  This,  of  course,  is  doubly  im- 
purtant  wbeo  you're  really  oorkinc 
with  niuvies.  rather  than  Kills.  ' 


I 

I 
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'  tuT^ienliiii',  With  twu  |iurts 
■  ilni-s  (.«!  .|uii.klv  lor 
._  .„  This  mt.<lium  sliouW 
liberally  applied  with  Miifl- 
Tl  wool,  and  the  print  should 
,be  left  loT  abniit  half  an  hour  before 
«c.rk  is  done  on  il.    Blatk 

thi-  lone  lit  the  print  and 
applied  bv  means  tif  tliiKlehs  lottun 
Wi«il,  very  tittle  at  first,  and  after- 
ward!) gomK  over  it  again  a  little 
harder  and  then  harder  still,  until, 
dually,  we  have  put  on  a  good  coat  of 
paint,  which  U  evenly  spread  by 
rubbing  until  the  print  looks  like  a 
November  fog.  The  hithlifehts  are 
now  cleaned  up  with  pledges  of 
cotton  wool,  or  artists'  stubs,  until 
the  desired  brightness  is  obtained. 
The  only  real  tip  I  can  t'ive  you  in  the 
application  o(  the  oil  paint  is  to  be 
lioeral  with  it,  I  advise  you  to  "slap 
it  on."  II  you  are  goin^to  dry  mount 
your  ])rinl ,  leave  it  for  at  lea.st  a  week, 
otherwise  you  will  find  that  the  hr" 
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n't|uirc  tlic  linal  print  to  be,  and  after 
Hashing,  soak  it  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
tivv  per  cent  solution  of  glycerine. 
ITie  print  will  then  clry  without  any 
ix)chling  or  warping.  A.s  soon  as  it  in 
ilry  any  retouching  desired  can  be 
ilone.  ThlH  must  be  done  by  tianii' 
lutent  light,  with  pencil  or  charcoal 
on  the  back  of  the  print.  Yon  then 
make  a  negative  by  printing  in 
contact,  that  is,  emulsion  to  emulsion, 
and  in  the  same  way  yuu  should,  after 
development  of  this  negative,  soak  it 
in  glycerine  and  avoid  any  warping  or 
shrinkage  in  drying.  You  must,  of 
course,  dry  it  oft  naturally. 

Anything  that  is  found  to  be  too 
light  on  the  original  print  can  be 
darkened  quite  easily  by  pencilling  on 
the  back  of  that  print,  and  now  on 


pleasant  inleiisirication  of  blai  ktaM] 
a  very  rich  deeji  eHcct  »t.  well  ■> 
atcenluation    iil    tlU'    surface   ill   tir 

paper,  l''or  ihut  VL-ry  reason  Imns 
etching  is  not  very  pficctive  on  son* 
papers.  1  got  in  touch  with  Maja 
Harbiitt,  of  Somentct.  who  has  niad' 
some  delightful  btom-ctchings,  ind 
hf  told  me  that  he  work^i  exaillv  i- 
describi'd  in  the  h.J.  ^Im«n«f'u 
IWH,  except  that  he  gives  alKini  four 
times  the  tiormal  dcvctopnient  m 
stead  of  two.  I  slioulil  explain  tlui 
the  method  of  working;  it  is  this.  Ttf 
correct  exposure  is  found  for  :h( 
print  by  test  strip,  and.  then  you  gm 
tliree  or  four  tiroes  diat  ciposuff 
In  the  B,J.  Almaniu  it  says  to 
should  then  develop  (or  two  i; 
-       ■    ■n-clopment.  but  tl 


Aillrr 


'e  the  si 


1,  but  it 


often 


Iw  restored  by  an  application  ol 
lYintamol. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  methods, 
but  most  of  them  require  much  more 
artistic  skill  than  most  of  us  possess, 
and  I  find  oil  paint  just  as  effective. 
With  oiling,  the  paper  surface  has 
quite  a  lot  to  do  with  the  result.  I 
have  always  found  that  Kodak  Royal 
and  Ilford  Lustre  papers  take  oiUng 
very  much  better  than  most  others. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  some  papers 
lor  the  paper  grain  to  appear  when 
the  oil  paint  is  applied,  with  the 
rteult  that  where  the  oil  paint  is 
applied  lightly  you  get  a  strong 
paper  grain,  and  where  the  oil  is 
applied  liberally,  no  grain  at  all,  and 
the  effect  is  very  unpleasant, 

I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  other 
processes  which  are  interesting.  The 
first  of  these  is  Transferotype  paper. 
I  am  surprised  that  this  paper  is  not 
tised  more,  ft  is  so  simple  and  easy 
to  transfer  to  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  surfaces.  One  of  my 
treasured  possessions  is  a  parchment 
lampshadi-  on  whiih  I  linv^  printed  a 
dozen  [iijrii.iii-  1.1  i;i.-il     ..|  mine  by 

Transici-.it-  i       .■ ,■.■  stood 

Another  Lidviinlagf  ol  1  tans (cio type 
paper  to  the  miniaturists  is  that  by 
transferring  on  to  a  rougher  surface 
quite  a  lot  of  grain  which  you  were 
not  able  to  lose  in  your  negative  is 
concealed  by  the  paper  itself. 

I  Khould  like  to  mention  the 
eolarge<l  paper  negative  process. 
'i'hese  are  very  simply  made  and  for 
the  miniature  worker  they  are  ideal. 
Uur  method  is  to  make  a  print  on 
single- weight   paper   to  the  siie  we 


iii'gative, 

anything  too  dark  in  the  first  plaie 
can  be  lightened.  From  that  paper 
negative  you  can  make  your  print 
either  by  printing  emulsion  to 
cniiil-.n  .11  I  ■!  ■.Mill  ■  lu' vmulsion  away, 
111. II  .  ■      ■  .1.1  mming through 


ulies 


d  yoi 


tlW  puper  li  -.1  1.  ■  ■  .  |.ii  I-  of 
giKKl  quahl^  I.  .,.|..r  iiii  ..ml  >|iiite 
eHettively  ieiim';ih  any  negative 
grain  you  might  have  in  the  first 
place.  I  would  particularly  rwoiii- 
mend  paper  n^atives  to  miniaturists, 
especially  36  mm,  miniature  workers 
in  portraiture,  because  there  is 
nothing  easier  than  retouching  on 
these  enlarged  paper  negative.^. 

A  process  of  which  f  am  very  fond 
ia  brom-e Celling.  This  is  a  process  in 
\vhich  the  image  is  forced  deep  into 
the  emulsion  and  the  result  is  a,  very 


normal  development. 

After  rinsing,  the  print  is  tianv 
lerred  to  an  etching  bath  made  ol 
common  salt,  sulphuric,  acid  and 
potassium  permanganate,  and  Ik 
high  lights  begin  to  clear  away.  Whil 
was  a  dead  black  print  begins  to  looli 
like  a  photograph.  It  has,  howeva. 
to  be  applied  in  small  doses.  As  nnm 
as  it  gets  into  the  hypo  it  clean 
amazingly  and  you  sec  tlie  prinl  "" 
all  ils  richness  and  full  black  tonn- 
Only  one  or  two  papers  are  mlh 
satisfactory  for  brom-etching.  i">l- 
ably  Old  Master  aud  Rough  Lusttf 

i  would  like  to  mention  a  (cw  uw> 
for  liossite  resistant.  Most  of  llw« 
have  a  commercial  application,  l™i 
some  of  you  may  &itd  them  useful 
First  of  all,  in  advertising,  when  m 
want  one  ajticle  to  stand  out  Iroi" 
its  background  we  paint  ovu  lb 
article  on  the  print  with  this  Bossilr 
resistant.  It  is  easy  to  ooditoI  wM 
a  brush,  and  tlieii  you  can  bleach  <ol 
or   semi-bleach    the   backgrouml  •* 
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Hraph,  tdken  with  a  thin  slicet  of 
telluloid,  coated  with  a  yellow  dye- 
weilge  interposed  between  intensifying 
screen  and  film  :  while  the  dense  end 
of  the  wedfc-e  allows  almost  no  blue 
Huorescent  li(rht  to  pass  to  the  film, 
the  more  transparent  parts  of  the 
wedge  admit  increasing  amounts  of 
hhie  light  to  the  film,  so  that  the 
image  beneath  the  dense  parts  of  the 
Hedge  is  a  simple  X-ray  picture, 
whilst  towards  the  other  end  it 
"iecoiues  increaMngiv  a  blue  light- 
picture.  The  influence  of  the  blue 
iiRht  spreading  over  the  shadows  (the 
i>  ires  of  the  mesh)  i-i  obvious  :  it  is 
iriw.irds  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
tli.it  Che  shadows  become  increasingly 
ii..rrnwert,  in  fact  with  a  fine  pattern 
or  with  a  further  increase  of  thf 
exposure  to  blue  light  they  would 
vanish  altogether, 

Fig.  S  sliowa  the  .spreading  of  the 
radiographic  image  of  a  slit  formerl  by 
two  metal  rulers  ;  the  picture  was 
taken  with  the  aid  of  an  intensifyiog 
screen,  TTie  protecting  lead  was  itep- 
by-step  removed  from  the  slit,  the 
ilifferent  sections  thus  tieing  espoied 
lor  increasing  times,  ranging  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  over  a  ratio  of 
1  :  16.   The  spreading  of  the  image  is 

Fig.  6  .shows  the  influence  of  blur- 
nng  upon  small  shadows.  It  is  the 
radiograph   of   two   metal   pointers  ; 


-C 


(la  i.s  taken  without  screen.  Bb  v 
an  intensifying  screen. 

1-igs.  7a  and  7b  show  a  sharp  ni 
live  and  a  blurred  one — taken  v 
light :  the  object  was  a  metal  plat 
«hich  holes  of  II. r.  mm.  widlh.  m 
Njiaces  ljet«een  them  of  the  sa 
uidth.  were  drilled.  The  five-l 
'  of  exposure  in  Tb  accounts 


the  incveitseJ  mcrfnnK  nf  the  shadows  : 
the  pictures  of  tlic  und  \\  huh  w.is  Uiiil 
on  an  X-ray  tilni,  \\<-ri  l.ik.'n  uiili  tlie 
light  ofabulh;  tlu^  l.rMiii.if  h|;iii  ^^ai, 
stopped  down  so  th.il  lliu  n^Miltinj; 
unsharpness  is  only  due  to  tlie 
scattering  of  light  within  the  emulsion 
itself. 

We  may  formulate  a  rule  concern- 
ing the  influence  of  the  blurring  on 
lights  and  shadows  in  this  way  ;  In- 
creasing exposure  makes  the  image 
of  a  "light"  spread,  whilst  the  image 
of  a  "shadow"  narrows.  Both 
influences  imply  a  decrease  of  itsotu- 
lion  with  increasing  exposure. 

III. — MeaBuretnent   of   Urtsharp- 

For  difierent  reasons,  on  which  wc 
cannot  dwell  here,  it  seems  preferable 
for  various  purposes  to  measure  the 
resolution  oi  a  pattern  instead  of 
measuring  slope  or  extension  of  the 
transition  curve  in  order  to  get  a 
clear  insight  into  the  most  lielri- 
mental  implication  of  nnsharpnes^^. 
.^n  interesting  apphcation  of  the  use 

se   of 

unsharpness — was  recently  published 
by  Selwyn  (2). 

I  am  giving  here  a  brief  account  o) 
the  principle  of  a  method  which  1  am 
Tiding  to  measure  definition  of  hlms 
and  screens.  Consider  the  sharp  pic- 
ture of  a  grid  laid  on  a  photo-electric 
cell,  and  lit  up  bj'  a  source  of  light : 
"l*he  photo-elwitrtc  current  which  is 
caused  to  flow  is  only  a  function  of 
the  flux  of  light  through  the  total  of 
the  "shadows"  (i.e..  the  transparent 
paris  of  the  image)  if  the  lights  (the 
holes  oi  the  grid)  are  blackened  so 
much  that  they  do  not  contribute  to 
the  photo-electric  current.  Thus  the 
current  measured  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  "shadow-current."  With 
any  blurting,  however,  coming  into 
the  picture,  the  shadows  lose  trans- 
parency on  account  ot  light  spread. 
This  drop  ot  transparency  ot  the 
shadows,  corresponding  to  the  drop 


or  the  "shadow-current."  can  be 
converted  into  the  corresponding 
intensity  of  stray  light  which  reaches 
the  shadows  ;  this  is  done  by  finding 
that  step  of  a  grey  wedge  [the  image 
of  which  is  taken  simultaneously) 
which  gives  rise  to  the  same  current 
as  the  "shadow-current"  with  the 
blurred  picture  ;  some  precautions, 
which  we  do  not  want  to  labour  here, 
have  to  be  taken.  This  method  gives 
the  amount  of  stray  light  reaching 
the  shadows  of  a  given  grid  (their 
width  being  0.5  mm.  in  our  case). 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  full 
light  within  the  holes  which,  in  our 
case,  have  the  same  width  of  0.5  mm. 
The  grid  used  was  the  one  shown  in 
rig.  7.  The  principle  ot  the  method 
and  a  device  tor  measuring  unsharp- 
ness of  screens  were  first  developed  by 
two  former  colleagues  of  mine,  K. 
juris  and  R.  Rudmger  (3)  ;  1  have 
added  some  modifications  to  it. 

IV.— Interpretation  of  an   Image 
In  Principle 

It  is  K  statement  verj' ooninioii  even 
in  modem  textbooks  that  the  scat- 
tered  radiation  diminishes  only  the 
whilst  it  leaves  definition 
iffectcd.         Scattered     radiation, 


lake  lor 


-uUo- 


an  image  of  some  kind  is  formed  as 
soon  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
shading  objects  together  with  the 
distribution  of  stray  radiation  give 
rise  to  steep  gradients  of  illumination 
on  the  plane  ot  projection.  Steep 
gradients  near  the  edges  are  equiva- 
lent to  phenomena  of  unsharpnes-s. 
Let  us  consider  two  typical  pictures. 
Fig.  8b  shows  (the  print  of)  an  X-ray 
picture  of  a  metal  ruler  (made  up  oi 
two  separate  parts)  which  rests  on 
the  bottom  of  a  water-filled  tank  at 
an  angle  of  incliQatlon  of  45°,  the  flim 
being  beneath  the  tank.  The  picture 
shows  a  strange  "shadow"  near  the 
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ireter.  Actually.  Iionever,  this 
badow  is  exclusively  due  to  an 
neven  admission  of  scattered  radia- 
^n  to  the  plane  of  the  film  :  it  is 
ear  the  place  of  support  of  the  rod. 
'here  the  admission  of  the  scattered 
tdiation  is  impeded  so  much  that  a 
igh  falling-off-rate  of  illumination  is 
rought  about,  i.e.,  a  rather  well- 
efined  shadow  is  formed  (4). 

Fig.  9b  shows  the  X-ray  picture  of 
Tree  equally  thick  sheets  of  lead 
I  ram.- — thua  absorbing  completely 
:ie  radiation  used)  whick  were  sus- 
ended  at  different  heights  of  a  water- 
lled  tank  ;  the  even  strong  shadow 
-elongs  to  the  lead  lying  on  the 
ottoto  of  the  tank  (a),  the  shadow 
uevenly  lit  up  to  the  sheet  at  a 
eight  of  1.5  cm.  (ft),  the  weak 
hadow  to  the  lead  on  the  surface  of 
cm.  above  the  film  (c). 


The  differences  of  "illumination" 
across  the  shadows  concerned  an: 
<lue  to  the  difference  of  the  iidmiBsioii 
o{  scattered  light  to  them.  This 
admission  in  its  turn  is  dependent  on 
the  position  of  the  lead  within  the 
scatterii^  medium  and  on  the  posi- 
tion of  the  other  shadow-producing 

With  regard  to  the  inliuence  which 
difierences  of  admission  of  scattered 
radiation  exert  upon  contrast  and 
definition,  it  is  useful  to  distinguish 
three  types  of  admission  ol  stray 
light.   Even  artmLssion  over  the  whole 


area  of  the  shadow  amounts  to  a  drop 
of  contrast  only  [sec  lead  sheet  c), 
definition  remains  unchanged.  Un- 
even admission  with  a  low  gradient 
of  change  of  illumination  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  pseudo"-shadow"  (see 
the  egg-shaped  "shadow"  within  the 
primary  shadow  of  lead  b),  A  steep 
gradient  of  admission,  however,  i.s 
ei|uivalent  to  an  impairment  of 
definition  ;  this  case  is  given  by  the 
lead  close  to  the  film  (a)  '.  the  scat- 
tered radiation  just  spreads  over 
narrow   margins   near   the   edges   of 

As  .scientific  photography  develops 
from  a  recording  method  more  and 
more  into  a  method  of  exploring 
unknown  features,  the  physically 
raost  correct  way  of  interpreting  a 
picture  ought  to  he  aimed  at.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  transfer  the  knowledge 
of  the  influence  of  scattered  X-rays 
on  definition  and  contrast  to  actinic 
light  with  the  principles  remaining 
the  same.  We  must  realise  that  any 
picture,  strictly  speaking,  is  formed 
by  the  superposition  of  the  action  of 
two  sources  of  radiation,  the  picture 
caused  by  the  primary  radiation  is 
superimposed  by  a  "picture"  formed 
by  the  scattered  radiation.  The  latter 
need  not  coincide  with  the  primary 
picture,  and  for  objects  mote  than  a 
short  distance  from  the  film  it  will 
degenerate  into  a  general  fog. 

v.— The  .\iI.Tini.ii   .if  niurrings 


likelyl.rl.,       .  ii.finthe 

constriii'1  ii  ■!   "'■     I:        ■  11  ell  as  of 

X-ray  mathiiies.  Thi'  degree  of 
definition  of  an  image  which  should 
be  aimed  at  must  be  determined  by 
the  permissible  '  blurring  which  of 
im  ('■■■itv  varies  with  the  object  n( 
iiilL(L-sl  ;  a  greater  blur  will  be  per- 
il ii--.it  jIc  for  more  extensive  shadows 
.mil  slninger  contrasts  than  for  fine 
(k'l.iils  and  weak  contrast.  The  final 
blurring  on  the  picture  is  usually  the 
result  of  the  contribution  of  different 

The  blurring  usually  attributeil  to 
the  intensifying  screen  only  is  actu- 
ally made  up  of  two  blurrings  :  one 
US  due  to  the  action  of  the  screen  only, 
the  other  to  the  grainintvs  of  the  lilm. 
We  are  giving  but  orders  of  magni- 
tude if  we  mention  that  the  blur  of 
,1  screen  mav  be  some  2Li  per  cent, 
whdst  the  bjur  of  the  film  would  be 
some  five  per  cent^expressed  in 
terms  of  percentage  of  radiation 
reaching  the  shadows  of  the  grid, 
described  under  III, 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  war  it 
has  been  assumed  even  anmng  first- 
class  workers  on  this  subject  (5),  that 
the  resulting  hlur  is  simply  the  sum 
of  the  single  blurs-  in  oilier  words. 
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that  the  blurs  add  as  scalar^.  It  is, 
however,  known  from  spectral - 
photography,  that  two  broadenings 
of  a  line  do  not  add  in  this  way,  but 
that  the  resulting  broadening  is  the 
square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  two  single  broadening  values 
(6).  Exactly  the  same  apphes  to  the 
spreading  of  an  image  (say,  of  a  slit) 
made  up  by  two  spreadings.  A  blur 
of,  say,  0.2  mm.  and  a  blur  of  1mm, 
extension — say,  at  the  intensity  of 
30  per  cent — do  not  yield  1.2  mm., 
but  1 .04  mm.,  as  the  square  of  1  and 
0.2  are  1  and  0.04  respectively. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  note 
that  the  same  law  of  addition  applies 
to  the  way  in  which  (as  the  calculus 
of  probabiUty  teaches)  probable 
errors  combine  ;  the  square  of  the 
probable  error  resulting  from  the 
combination  o(  the  two  errors  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  errors  of  the  two  constituents. 

Mj  sincere  thanks  are  dne  to 
Professor  Mayneord  and  Dr.  Clark- 
son  of  the  Royal  Cancer  Hospital, 
London,  for  having  supported  my 
endeavours  with  indefatigable  care. 


a-d.Gtb.i.  RonI 


C.  Sincgler,  "Der  Aufbeu  des  I 
uutfl  BcTilckslchtlgiuiit  ^t  Stii 
7.<itKkr.  /,  am.  Phm..  M  Bd„  Hi-ft  8, 
A.  BouwB*  and  W.  J.  Oalerinuiip, 
sborpDna  [a  a  RodkiKmph-"  A  ScJtc 
of  Ihc  Ilullps  X-n 


ilgcnbtldcs 


A.  Toylnr,  — The  Study  of  Carbon  by  Uii- 
Dcbye-Sdhlircr  Method,"  Janrnal  of  SrUn- 
lifif  I„,lmmnl^.  V6I.  IB.  ig41, 

Shon  Subject  Pictures  in  16  mm. 

Inthe  November.  1942,  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Socielv  of  Motion  Pic- 
ture Engineers.  Mr.  L.  W.  O'Connell 
describes  a  method  of  photographing 
professional  short  subjects  pictures 
on  16  mm,  Kodachrome  film  having 
edge  numbers,  and  enlarging  on 
standard  35  mm.  black-and-white 
film  for  the  purpose  of  cutting,  edit- 
ing and  viewing  in  standard  33  mm. 
studio  equipment.  The  edited  black- 
and-white  film  is  used  as  a  pilot  film 
lor  cutting  the  original  IHmm.  Knda- 
rhrome  for  colour  separation  nega- 
tives and  the  subsequent  S.";  mm. 
Technicolor  release  prints.. 


[BER,  1943] 
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LOUR    PHOTOGRAPHY.   PAST  AND   PRESENT 

By  T.  Thorne  Baker.  F.R.P.S..  F.Inst. P. 

A  meeting  arranged  by  the  Colour  Group  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  was 
held  at  the  Gaumont  British  Theatre,  Wardour  Street,  London,  W.l,  on  May  1st,  1943, 
when  Mr.  T.  Thome  Baker,  F.R.P.S.,  F.Inst. P.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Historical 
Background  of  Colour  Photography."  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Tritton,  F.R.P.S. 
(Vice-President  of  the  Society  and  Chairman  of  the  Colour  Group). 


)ld  colleague  of  mine  who  has 
?en  at  work  for,  I  believe, 
jht  years  on  the  revision  of 
's  Dictionary  of  Applied 
try,  told  me  the  other  day 
me  satisfaction  that  he  had  just 
ted  the  index,  containing 
ighteen  thousand  references, 
hat  any  attempt  to  deal  with 
photography  is  a  little  like 
ik  ;  that  only  the  sketchiest 
•■  can  be  given  in  a  short  talk 
mmense  work  that  has  led  up 
ifinite  pains,  disappointments 
st  fortunes,  to  the  natural 
pictures  which  we  see  around 
ay. 

y'  years  ago  I  was  privileged  to 
the  panchromatic  plates  for 
te  Mr.  Sanger  Shepherd's 
posure    camera.        This    was 

Gem  Tricol  plate,  and  was 
)r  about  two  years  until  a 
superior  panchromatic  plate 
Kluced  by  Wratten  and  Wain- 

This  was  in  the  days  when 
and  Traube  had  just  produced 
ed,  and  when  the  isocyanins 
>eing    introduced    by    Meister 

and  Brtining.  Bayer  and 
It  had  become  possible  to  get 
;•  high  red-sensitiveness  with- 
liHg  the  speed  ©r  getting  in- 
ible  white  spots  as  one  did 
le  previously  available  cyanin 

e  new  dyes  entirely  changed 
tlook  of  colour  photography, 
lean  emulsions  of  300  H.  &  1). 
een  produced  by  the  }>latc 
ts,  and  these,  sensitised  with 
rome,  homocol,  and  Ortho- 
!  T,  gave  for  the  first  time 
practical  panchromatic  plates 
hich  an  exposure  of  a  twenty - 
a  second  could  be  given  with 
lens  on  a  fine  day  outdoors 
1  the  red  filter.  Newton  and 
ad  done  invaluable  work  in- 
ting  the  co-ordination  of  three- 
printing  inks  and  separation 
'es  as  then  available,  and 
printing  began  to  get  a  real 
Dn  g^nd  become  adopted  on  a 
cale  in  illustration, 
lost  important  advance  was 
Dy  Renwick  and  Bloch  in  the 
)ry  of  the  power  of  the  yellow 


dye,  auramin,  to  enhance  the  red 
sensitivity  imparted  by  pinacyanol 
and  to  extend  the  sensitivity  further 
into  tlie  red,  and'  I  think  this  j^oint, 
which  was  disclosed  in  two  well- 
known  patents  (1920).  was  the  actual 
forerunner  of  the  super-.sensitiser. 
Prior  to  this,  of  course.  Sir  William 
Pope  had  done  j.,reat  work  in  connec- 
tion witji  the  prep  i ration  of  the  iso- 
cyanins. which,  owing  to  the  last  war, 
had  become  unol^tainable  from  (rer- 
many. 

In  a  United  Stales  patent 
(2,07r).04()).  Dr,  .Mees  states  that  it  is 
possible  to  attain  by  the  addition  of 
certain  super-sensitiseri  to  the  pan- 
chromati.sing  dyes,  a  hifther  sensitiv- 
ity than  the  sum  of  their  separate 
effects.  'I  luis.  if  ten  j)arts  of  i)ina- 
cyanol  are  "-.uper-sensitised"  with 
one  part  of  the  yellow  dye,  pinaflavol. 
the  ])inaflavol  being  in  this  case  the 
super-.sensitiser,  the  net  effect  is  a 
speed  greater  in  the  region  of  the  two 
sensitisers  than  the  sum  of  their 
effects  conferred  separately.  .-Xdd  to 
these  effects  of  super-sensitization  the 
fact  that  through  the  study  of 
emulsion  chemistry,  the  knowledge 
that  the  sensitive  nuclei  adsorbed  on 
to  the  silver  halide  grains  alone  need 
to  be  dyed,  the  introduction  of  new 
.stabilisers,  vastly  improved  emulsion 
gelatins,  the  speed  of  emulsion  /yer  <r 
enormously  advanced,  and  we  can 
begin  to  understand  how  to-da\  it  is 
possible  to  ex]>osc  simultaneously 
three  emulsions  one  on  top  of  the 
other  in  modern  colour  films,  and  to 
obtain  snapshots  in  artificial  li^ht  in 
which  all  three  lay'crs  are  ]H"rfectly 
exposed,  and  a  }>erfect  balance  ob- 
tained. Irrelevant  as  it  may  seem,  the 
manufacturer  of  phf)tographic  emul- 
sion gelatins  has  j)layed  a  valuable 
part  in  the  evolution  of  colour  photo- 
graphy 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt 
any  real  glimpse  of  the  unrolling  of 
colour  photography  without  reference 
to  that  grand  old  man.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Eder.  I  last  saw  him  at  the  Technical 
School  in  Vienna,  some  thirty  odd 
years  ago,  and  discussed  with  him 
some  of  the  then  newer  phases  of 
colour  photography.  Kveryone  inter- 
ested  in   the  emulsions   which   have 


made  modern  natural  colour  photo- 
graphy possible  must  be  familiar  with 
his  classic  work,  and  the  enormous 
amount  of  experimental  work  which 
he  carried  out  in  connection  with  the 
earlier  colour  sensitisers.  His  name, 
with  tliat  of  Major-General  Water- 
house,  and  V'ogel,  must  surely  top  the 
list  of  pioneers  in  this  field,  which 
later  included  such  names  as  Sir 
William  Pope,  Dr.  I  lamer  and  Dr. 
Kendall.  The  introductions  of  the 
carbo-cyanins  and  pseudo-cyanins 
and  of  the  so-called  hyper- sensitisers 
have  been  as  vital  a  factor  in  colour 
evolution  as  has  the  valve  in  wireless. 

The  gradual  evolution  of  the  art  is 
curiourly  linked  up  with  that  of  the 
five  industry.  If  you  look  at  the  dye 
tree,  thi-^  becomes  apparent.  The 
dye  industry  was  hardly  ready  for  a 
good  colour  matrix  at  the  time  when 
with  a  repeating  back  or  one-shot 
camera  one  could  use  a  colour-blind, 
orthochromatic  and  red-sensitive 
combination.  The  early  matrix 
plates,  as  you  know,  were  dreadfully 
slow.  "One  second  with  f/8  in  full 
sunshine"  wiis  the  tip  given  to  me  at 
Lyons  by  that  other  grand  old  man. 
p^re  Lumi^re,  when  I  went  out  to  see 
him  in  the  early  days  of  the  Auto- 
chrome  plate.  The  coarser  matrix  of 
the  Versicolor,  Paget,  Thames,  and  * 
other  screen  plates  made  possible  the 
use  of  a  more  coarsely  grained  emul- 
sion, of  correspondingly  higher  speed, 
but,  as  already  stated,  modem  advan- 
ces in  emulsion-making  have  com- 
])letely  revolutionised  the  picture, 
and  several  years  ago  the  Lumi^res 
themselves  were  able  to  introduce  a 
fairly  fast  Autochromc  roll  film. 

The  excellent  paper  given  by  Jlr. 
Jack  Coote  at  this  Society,  repro- 
duced in  the  P.J.  of  June,  1941^  is  a 
fine  stofy  of  the  romantic  stages 
through  which  the  camera  has  passed 
and  of  the  way  in  which  it  has  right 
up  to  the  present  time  vied  with  any 
new  type  of  colour  process.  Time 
does  not  j^ermit  of  more  than  men- 
tioning such  pioneers  as  Cros,  Ives, 
Edwards  and  so  on.  but  I  have  a  soft 
spot  in  my  heart  for  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Butler,  because  in  1906,  the  date 
of  his  English  patent  4290,  he  came 
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Plate  Works.  ;it  Willesdeii  Green, 
where  we  made  for  him  many  com- 
hi  nations  of  plates  which  collectively 
would  cut  down  the  exposure  to  a 
reas^mable  figure. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  when 
really  fast  green-and  red-sensitive 
plates  and  flat  films  had  become  avail- 
able, the  man  making  three-colour 
negatives  should  turn  his  thoughts  to 
the  possibility  of  a  pack  of  the  three 
sensitive  materials  in  contact.  Ob- 
viously two  plates  emulsion  to  emul- 
sion, with  a  thin  film  between  them. 
was  the  happiest  arrangement,  but 
thin  gelatin  filters  were  needed  in 
addition.  An  ordinary  j>late  faced 
the  lens  ;  behind  it  was  an  orange 
hlter  ;  behind  that  an  orthochromatic 
film.  If  a  purely  red-sensitive  plate 
were  used,  i.e..  u-ith  a  gap  in  the 
green  part  of  the  spectrum,  then  no 
other  hiter  was  needed.  But  if  a  pan 
plate  formed  the  back  member  oi  the 
pack,  then  a  red  filter  was  needed 
behind  the  ortho.  film.  Unfortunately 
since  the  red-sensitive  plate  gave  the 
cyan  (or  blue-green)  pi)sitive,  which 
provides  the  contrast  and  definition 
very  largely,  it  was  poor  technique  to 
have  it  at  the  back  of  the  pack,  as  it 
would  be  somewhat  out  of  focus  when 
working  at  large  aperture. 

Many  combinations  have  been 
tried,  and  while  in  latei  years  the  lack 
of  definition  and  bulkiness  of  a  tri- 
pack  has  been  largely  eliminated  by 
the  new  art  of  coating  three  layers  of 
emulsion  in  optical  contact,  it  must  be 
recorded  that  much  excellent  work  is 
being  done  with  the  Defender  tri-pack 
in  America,  especially  in  the  larger 
sizes  of  portraiture. 

During  these  early  years  the  birth 
of  the  matrix  system  was  witnessed 
— a  microscopic  analysis  i)n  Clerk- 
Maxwellian  lines  of  the  camera  sub- 
ject, photographed  through  very 
small  elements  of  the  three  primar>' 
colours.  Originally  in  the  form  of 
lines,  1  show  on  the  screen  one  of 
I*rofessor  Joly's  early  colour  pictures, 
made  up  of  hnes  about  o.l2  milli- 
metre in  width.  McDonough.  I 
believe,  reduced  the  wiilth  of  ihe  lines 
by  about  one  third,  and  in  tlie  later 
Warner  Powrie  process,  using  dyed 
lines  of  bichromated.gluc  or  gelatin, 
it  was  again  very  greatly  reduced. 

TJie  printed  screen  led  the  way  to 
the  lithographed  matrix.  1  liave  an 
example  of  a  I'aget  screen  plate — a 
copy  of  a  painting — and  if  you  bear 
in  mind  the  size  ot  the  elements  and 
then  inbpect  an  Autochrome,  it  will 
be  appreciated  how  much  liner  is  the 
texture  of  the  latter.  Sucli  processes 
the  Thames  and  Omnicolor  and 
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I  he  Considerable  work  of  Mr.  Finlay 
mu^t  \>e  remembered. 

There  has  l>een   n    uiJirktd   "  come- 


back" to  the  one-shot  camera  in  view 
of  journalistic  colour  photography. 
In  America  I  found  most  of  the  suc- 
cessful professional  photographers 
interested  in  ]>ictures  for  reproduction 
in  newspapers  using  a  Devin,  Berm- 
pohl,  CurtLs  or  other  camera,  as  they 
could  make  up  a  wash -off  relief  or 
Carbro  enlargement  to  show  pros- 
pective editors,  and  hand  over 
immediately  to  the  engraver  the 
separation  negatives  of  any  subject 
accepted.  Curiously  enough,  an 
.Vmerican  editor  will  rarely  buy  a 
small  colour  transparency— -he  insists 
on  seeing  a  lOin.  y  Sin.  enlarged  print 
from  it  before  he  can  make  up  his 
mind. 

Many  provincial  newspapers  there 
have  a  three-  or  four-colour  news 
Sunday  .supplement,  and  the  largest 
proportion  of  films  used  seem  to  be 
lOin.  x8in.  Kodachrome  transpar- 
encies. I  had  a  year's  experience  in 
America  on  the  Trenton  Times,  of 
New  Jersey,  where  Koda  chromes 
would  often  come  in  as  late  asThurs- 
day,  and  the  pictures  would  be  on  the 
four-colour  offset  rotary  machines  by 
Saturday  morning.  I  am  convinced 
by  the  popularity  of  the  colour  news 
supplements  that  they  will  have  to 
be  adopted  on  a  >\nde  scale  in  this 
country. 

All  through  the  evolution  of  colour 
photography  we  find  evidences  of  the 
influence  which  photo-engraving 
has  had  on  the  art. 

The  key,  or  black-and-white  image, 
is  to-day  regarded  of  such  prime  im- 
portance that  Morse  and  Murray  in 
America  have  devised  a  photo-electric 
scanning  machine  for  building  up  a 
perfect  key  negative  by  combining 
theoretically  computed  comix^nents 
of  the  yellow,  magenta  and  cyan 
printers.  A  fourth  image  is  common 
in  all  offset  and  photogravure  pro- 
<■  esses,  and,  as  1  say.  will  Ix'  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  highest  class  paper 
l^rint  methods  of  the  future,  until,  of 
course,  the  ideal  one-exposure  print- 
ing paper  is  produced. 

To  turn  now  to  motion  picture 
work;  in  the  diagram  on  the  screen  we 
may  regard  the  left-hand  top  dia- 
gram as  indicating  alternative  ex- 
posures in  blue-green  and  orange-red, 
which  are  recombined  on  the  screen 
by  alternate  projection  ;  this  natur- 
ally involves  thirty- two  pictures  per 
second.  The  right-hand  top  diagram 
shows  the  beam-splitting  prism,  as 
used  in  Technicolor,  while  the  lower 
diagram  shows  a  means  of  obtaining 
three  images  by  means  of  two  prisms, 
as  was  used  by  Sanger  Shepherd  in 
his  later  model  one-shot  rameras. 
The  next  slide  shows  frames  of  the 
Kinemacolor  film,  and  the  next  one 
side-by-side    frames    of    the    double 


width  film  used  by  Cinechrome, 
an  additive  proces.s. 

Intermediate  between  additive uil 
subtractive  method.s  we  might  c»-i 
sider  the  lenticular  systems,  wl 
can  still  give  as  perfect  colour  renda-i 
ing  as  any  other  method  :  unfortun-l 
ately  their  duplication  has  been  i\ 
great  stumbling  block,  though  it  itj 
interesting  to  know  that  experiment- 
ation is  still  in  progress  in  thitl 
direction. 

The  early  Kodachrome  process  d 
subtractive  motion  picture  work, 
originated  by  Capstaff  about  19U. 
was  based  on  the  selective  action  oi 
certain  d\'es  for  hardened  and  m- 
hardened  gelatin — really  a  develop- 
ment of  the  work  on  the  action  of 
dichromates  and  its  applications,  d 
Floward  Farmer,  Manly  and  otbefs. 

The  Kodak  Company  have  vay 
kindly  mounted  up  some  franaes  of 
two-colour  Kodachrome,  which  are 
seen  in  the  next  two  slides. 

Traube's  Uvachrome  process  ap- 
peared about  the  same  time  as 
Capstaff's  early  work,  and  I  am  able 
to  show  one  of  the  Uvachrome  results 
through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  \ 
Newton  and  Co.  The  total  number  d 
processes  of  a  subtractive  chaxacter,  , 
invoKang  dye-toning,  metallic  toning 
and  so  on,  runs  into  astonishing 
figures,  impossible  to  attempt  even 
to  mention  in  our  limited  time. 

In  the  early  thirties  the  positioa 
was  somewhat  as  shown  in  the  table 
on  the  screen.  But  through  tte 
filigree  of  early  processes  of  varying 
degrees  of  successfulness  there  is  one 
outstanding  name,  that  of  Fiiese- 
Greene,  which  must  be  recorded.  1 
often  think  that  it  was  more  by  ill- 
luck  or  lack  of  opportunity  that 
I'^rie-se-Greene  did  not  figure  in  a  far 
more  .spectacular  manner  amongst  tiw 
giants  of  colour  cinematography. 

Ix>uis  Dufay  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  screen-plate  or  colour  mosaic  idea 
to  motion  pictures.  (It  must  al^o  be 
remembered  that  1 'inlay  also  pro- 
ducer! some  films  at  a  little  later  date.)  . 
11  is  Versicolor  plate  will  be  remem- 
bered: this  was  made  by  litbo- 
graphically  printing  the  coloured 
screen  elements  on  to  glass,  and 
Dufay  must  always  be  thought  d 
primarily  as  a  photo-mechanical 
expert.  I  went  to  his  laboratory  in 
Versailles  in  1927  to  advise  in'tbc 
matter  of  emulsions,  for  he  "Wis  at 
that  time  obliged  to  give  a  quarter 
of  a  second's  exposure  for  each  cine 
frame.  This  first  visit  resulted  in  a 
close  collaboration  ^-ith  M.  Dofar 
and  his  engineer,  M.  Bonamico,  later 
cemented  by  the  generous  support  of 
Spicers  Limited,  and  in  1030  wew'ere 
a  Me  to  give  a  show  of  really  creditable 
colour  films  at  a  ConversazioDe  o'  j 
the  Ro\-el  Society*  I  don't  think  that  ; 
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more  natural  colours  have  ever  been  early  additive  processes.    A  );ihhI  deal  UA)Hir    ^cdloil      I'lu,"    ^\tiu-li    %^c%a    u 

seen  since.    It  looked  as  though  per-  of    time    was    probably    wasttnl    in  bUi  k  KHikiiiK  iui\tiiio  iit  ttuiw  |>iitii 

fection  had  been  attained,  but.  alas  !  attempts  to  make  t\vv>-colour  piiut^i.  aiv  r\>li»ut«Hl  yisx^-x  lUtxi  \\m\^  apui  uiu 

three-fourths   of   the    pictures    were  which  at  best  ca a  do  Utile  morr  than  srti'>iti.-.r»d  .i*»  a-a   tu  IiKmi  li  fiil    way 

reversed    originals,    a    fourth    only  resemble  the  oripnal  colours.  ircutilv.       A    |«u-m   uf      I'lu      j-tjiui 

were   copies.      In   duplication   great         Long  years  were  devoted   to  ilve  piiutnd  uiidn  an   Viilm  tumtiu  y<tvc  <» 

difficulties   were   experienced   owing  mordanting,     toning    with     nietallu'  pirttv     K^nid     ir|itiitlu(  lUiu     uf     Itm 

to  the  considerable  spectral  overlap  salts,    and    to   the   early    inibil>itii>ii  lUtKiiidliuhMitn,  tutil  by  luiu^  ^lilUoii 

of  the  blue-violet,  green  and  orange  processes.  Oiachronu*  was  tlu*  rallies t  oiKaiui     -.tcdMlimi      Mm    )iiiuU    »*nu 

colours  of  the  matrix  and  the  conse-  mordanting  process,  inveiittnl  hv  Pi  inoir  m   Ir-n  |M'iiuciiiriil       I   aobUUil 

quent  dilution  of  the  colours  in  the  Traube,    who    fourteen    years    latrt  Pi    Sinitli  !>•  mIm mi  n^tiil.tttuu  ur  hio 

prints.  introiiuced  the  improvt'il  i'Vachroinr.  wuik  iit  ilm  lu-it   \vi-iMtu  llulul  .  aiul 

By   the  use  of  cadmium  mercur}  which   is   still   in   vogue.    Tlir   silvfi  l.ttn   tlin  rKpiiiii"  i>i   ^vet;>  (tlUiiiiilnil 

vapour  light  and  a  didymium  filter  images  are  so  mordanted  that  suit. ihlr  nt  t.ikiuK  Auim  timiiti.  iHutidiU  at  Itiu 

(the  next  slide  shows  the  absorption  dyes  will  attach  thonis»»lves  in  luutr  ihitiv  .Uttn't  fA\u\u>  in  ilu-.  "'.iiaitil,  nt 

of  a  Coming  did>'inium  pot  glass)  the  or  less  strict  proportion  to  thr  vatuiu'i  lli.tt  liiur,  rtiuli'ihiliittf  liit:iiiiiii"tilii'' 

overlaps  were  largely  avoided.     Re-  tones  or  densities.      Tlu-n  tanic.  tiMi.  p.jjin   liy  mi    IihIiI       I  Ii**  nliftwino  t»t 

fined  sensitometric  work  and  emul-  the  elaboration   of   the  oiigutal   iiti  miIIh  it-nl    isitnliHiii    in    1  ntfUml.    dtnl 

sion  sensitising,  and  a  great  deal  of  bibition   or   hydrotypt?   pMMi's:i.    .nut  tiir  hiiiilti|ii.ii  y  "t  tin   nn   U^itl    biniti 

excellent    research    on    the    part    of  still  later,  of  course,  the  nirtlmd  ni  juiivrii  tin- hli-.i  in  In.  iiiitii.«i  ih  .il.  .mtl 

Messrs.  I Iford  Limited,  led  to  the  fine  dye   transfer   from   rclirl    iiiatiiii-t  it  iv.i :  ili.i|.|n  il 

prints     which     Dufay-Chromex     are  though  here  it  should  hv  nifiilKini'd         An   ini|i..ii>ini   •  liui^i.  in   iJn.  imi 

now  making,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  that  Sanger  Shcplirrd  had  dniif  '.onm  limit  i.l  •  mIimu  |iliifi>>inii|fliy  liiub  pint  c 

the   Company   you   will   now   see   a  good  work  in  transicrriiiK  dvfi  liuni  wlim  ihr  linn  iinn  nf  i.«iii«^i,i|  olh-ci 

representative  print  of  I^uis  Du fay's  his  gelatin  reliefs  nn  celluloicl  on  to  »t  liiniiiidr.  ii.  ^j-i    ii.^i.  in  i{i.M.|i.^,Miijni 

process  as  it  stands  to-day.  single    paper    support    in    Die    r.uiy  jn    ihr    |.ii.4(.iiii.    •.!    >L,t\itii,    t*i\tini 

Turning  from  additive  to  subtrac-  years  of  this  <  (rntury.  Imnn-ia   in  ily     Tiii.oi.iiK  uo  v.io  Imii 

tive   pictures,    the    early   results   of        To  what  extent  tiie  eatly  nn  thud  of  m-^qni  h,  ii.r  i.mi.it.ift     J  in.  pji.i  L.c.3t.o 

Hamburger,  Cinecolor  and  a  multi-  making  prints  by  l>iiildinK  np  ihit-r;  m   h.ivn  v,  t.u  •  i.ii^<)ili.ti.ii  iicpi^mi  i«i( 

tude  of  other  two-and  three-colour  images  toned  with  in(;lalli(.  ■i.tlt-)  Ilo  ihr-.    loji.mr.ii    itn.ipi.c    0I/UJ111.1I     Ly 

processes,    some   of  them   still   very  str^id  the  test  of  time  i;  -.ei-n  m  iln  .nl'liUvt      n      ouMki'II/i.     tut-UfMa 

mach  alive,   have  yielded   pride   of  Defender  ^hrotnatone  pi o<  t-ir..,  v.hii  h  finni  i.l.i<  1>  .mti  "iiM*.  ]>ii..t^i.o.  ii^  h«w*« 

place  to  Technicolor,  which  ia  actu-  I  imagine  many  of  thov:  pi«'>eni  li.ivt-  ii-Jii  ;    lyiiiiinc     -.ii}' 1.    an.    ii^cil    itt 

ally  a  complete  vindication  of  dye  tried  out.    In  thj"-.  pro^ <-::)  iidv.mi.i^'  //iij' ii  <<.hii<.i   o   [.'uttitmi     f  i.u  ^,#0 

imbibition  and  d>e  transfer  combined  has  been   t^iken  of   the  nt'.kri  iIimk-  'fcc<c  '.t  **,»(»>,»»'.'•   'Kpciiii   oi«   Hit. 

with  the  fourth  "key-print"  in  black  thvi-^Jyoxir/ie    in^i^entii    tone,  y/hi/ h  fontiuii'f/i   t.l   a{/j«i*, |wi»l<.   •!/«.  dulti 

and  white,  which  has  meant  bo  much  stiil    •*:*:ui:    to    i/*-.    the    rinly    ft-.iiiy  i,y  m.i.    fWi.u  ',t  u.i.  \f/  f/«oii<i<  i<  *it 

to    photo-mechanical    reproduction.  vi*:-.f^'.V/ry  riiifiu^.  ^rr^-r-n     ft  7/.i«  tl.i.  iitvi  lopi<it.iii  •,!»  ",if,i,»  tnni*ii.n 

Messrs.    Technicolor    Limited    have  rr.4ifer;t;i  lu.'iv,-,  '/^Uif.ii   /'.i*  »Ji«-  ctiin.  /  ii.<4:^.*f.g  a^,t^  A,jin.ti  7/oifc>)i,c  i.<^'j 

Undly  allowed  me  to  =how  a  «:hort  oh.'.^f  ^.'y.k  V/ ».*ift  »y#iiifi|/ pf'/«.«-.ftft^5  foi  /ii/W-O   li.t.  o <-{.<.. -:•;•.*,   i«  *Hti  »,!  iiwb 

print  which  now  folio w<i.  a '^  ;Ar*Ai  of  ::  'j:tti.iiiy  •♦j'.../cO    «i/tii  ./j     .,t.JL,.    'Ia.  ri.^/«/;i.^ 

One   cine   process   of  ouVsT^ir.'ii.-.ij         'J.vrf:     :.^-^',-.,     of     '^,iit^.      i.««i.  .^i/.  ;//*«.    w.^:  if..' /.  • '.ii.<.  l^/«^./,;i^«^*c 

interest  is  that  of  Dr.  h^la,  ''#-.•:■:.  <.r,  :.-..',  v-v.-TTfe^..*:   :,y/t./i   ;//if,»5.    i.*, ».»».;/  *ro/>  ../,.■:  1i.a  *.../.  ^  "w*^./  'if.  f.tf^^/.t,^ 

who  has  used  film  coated  ■*■:•:.  •.:.r«3t  .</:::..  .r:.    ••/.•.«■/«    f*:,,fm,    if.t.    >/..-,•':  ...».i  i^..-;.',;- ^j  «#.•.   •.-..v.  .*..•:•..•  ^,.       a  J 

emulsions  containing  dyt^  ■*.'.:■,;.  ir*  '-.•.«:.   -  ■  •:   ;;-.'.  .-.^ji/.'.'.f ':..;*'  ■■,''  ^■■"-  ■.•.•...•//.     r:  • '.t/    ,..;^...  i^.*.    -.    ••.,.».,* 

sdcctivel y  bleached  o -*  :-  p.r v.*---.; ;.  1?  '. .••:>, '■^y;    ». . v-     ■. ..'  -^ « .  ':..■.'.«•../    //■'•'  • : •  /■■.■.;/. jr  y/ -.'  c ...  • , ,.  ; *..>, *»..*.. ,« -.  .  , . *.x. . 

A  3*ellow  and  a  p:r;k  en  \.. -.:'..'.    '.  .■%  .v..*-   '..•  t-.*:.-.  <.  ::.■•/*:,''..  •...-,.",      :.■.;.:  ...  i'm'j  ;■  .;./...'.   ...  *i..,..  >  *>.  ..l^^i.  i*, -.  i 

coated  one  side  of  the '*-c-*.  4.'.:  ■■:  *-■ -v*  ii<:  *.'..r.':  ',■.■  .'•..•  .v.. •.-..*   ■:.■.•   ..      ••.  »r  ;:•..../...  ;*(,...^    tw^t..*.       ;.-^  •.■-•.... 

emulsion  the  other  «2it     ii/  i  .v..v:t  '-•' •/.•■<'     .•.  .v.-:/-     /,',-■•         '.•■..•■    '.  •   '.j  »t/...'  .    ..-..    ,    .-,/•.  ;....  o.  •.',-,  ia'.   ...i^. 

ingenious   printer   tLf:    ..".lii'*-:    i'.'vv.  ■..',.'/.•  •   v.:    ■.■."•.■  '•..-•,■.      .  .•  ■  ■•.•:■■.  ■/./•.•.  .,,-./     •..■  •.      ..  ■..•,-.    •. ^.a     -.^/j* 

three    separation    y.'vr/.^*:.     .t*.     '.r  v^   *■ .   ■  -.-<?.•*   .•  r  -.-.   ,  v^-,       .......  ..  -.^.i.^is    .....   >^...^, 

printed  simultaDer.-iT^r      .•:.*r*:  *4r.-(  .*.  '.'.•'.■••.     ■.  c :    /  .■       ;..•'...  ■.•....■■.■..    ......  ^.^..'.        ...  ^..<    ..^  ,  ...j 

time  forbids  more  tir.*:;  ic  ••'-.'.<  *  v.*.*.::'  ■■..■.••  ;^r-.''.t.-  •    ■  .•    ^..•,, .-  j.v..-        .  .-,  ;../■,....■../  ••...•..*     .-,,    .  ..■.'•  s,\  .«.•.«  ^j. 

reference  to  a  ver^  '.r-.-jtW  yyv^.  •'  ji-.-.-.*    ''t    .•   ■.■■     .  ..■,■•-■  .^..-l    .  •...^.'       -^ *•.'.*<     . ^.. 

work.     The  dia^ar'.    , •    t.-.i»   ?•■.■•*>?•  ■:.-.•■..■  ■-  <•■.■■•      .j   •.    ..  ■. '  .  a^.^,^  ,f*^^.'-    .•.  s  .-.■  ..    a-   -..y  ■.,•..;*> va 

which  shows  the  ei."*^-'.^ '.^  t.'t*  ^'' .•.■•-  •■•'.     *..■.■.  ..../■..  ......   .-.^.^   .....  •. ..*.....!. 

ing   process,    i.^    tAJt.*-,"-    :' •',»•.•.     i/,* _.•.»•  •:■..:-■       .•  •■  '-■..•..•;"  .■.^. -■• ■. ^.. 

Klein's     book.       r,^.*..'..'      .■■•iv.". .«.*/.•  v    .  ' /s'-    ■'-■•■     •'■  ■•  ■■'  ■■-.•'  >,    •"-  '*--     '..*.'.■••.•.••»..'.*.   <'A   =.■,».'..*- • 

^raphv.  ■.•<■■«'."■.    i.".".  .%   .*, ■  i^^^jj^A-*'  .■<••,;      .«   .«.j.vv<.   .*.»k.j. 

I  think  it  i&   ir_    '^c^**    «»".>'»'*..  ■  •■  ■•  •     >  .'.    ■  '■  %  «..'  .-a  ^-w.., •..>    ...  ..s  »..•  «  « 

certainlv     was     iz*     .K.'jLtVi'Jt^    •■.".:-€  ■  yr  ■.  .n.-.    ■.  .^  *  -.n  ..-..y  .*  .^.^  f^'.-^K.\.*  «.*,kv».    ».^k.i  .. ■.. 

Technicolor  pririiTii.*' •'.itn;*.i'.i^ii  v..**  *.#*.  i      i  m.    ...    *»       . .  ■  ..         .     ..  ...^.*.    ...* .v-s-j  w .  .»,^a 

applied    to   Koia/jirv:'.**.    i.-.w    *.i*.'jr,«  ;.;.*%...%..  . ._.  ..•..-..-    .^. 

tives,  and  that  irfirt  tiirt  .Vi* ;*■■; •.■.'•'-•'  t^w./-  i..^'.  k.^-^     *.^»-«    %*    «     .^.^'.^  >.^./«..,a.( 

film    negative.     "wstJi      "^tt     ■.#»_'«. \'.".'.-.i.  \.'^\"-.'-  .-■.*..■..•    .  «    ^     w, l....    ,4,^    .. ;.    ». .»,-^.„.    \,*..v;.,...i.,'. 

Colour  renderxs^j  zii^*    '.^.    I'.*'."!  «v:  1  •..•-.•i     ■.*     ■*-».■■»  ■         .,..•...._'  », .  .,,^     ..."..i. .«     ^k. *.»•••«.. v«i 

medium  for  23iaJc£:f  w^Vi".' e-.i-.n   \i»i,t.  •.■.  •     ....»■■..- ./ ^ .., ^  „ ^ vj* 

tives  for  iinbii;3tii:*L  ^»r:'.v.^  :.ii-t.       '     / -....^     „..     ...  -. x.'.y    ,.»„» 

The  stor^   of  li*  v.ii-.ir.'    >•••.:•.    •.»-.  ■..» ■-.  -»- ^.  ...:.■...» •..\. ..-..,. ^  ^-w,..^ 

paper  is  i>^Tnyj«?  ti  jWi^'  «*»   .Sif.   ".'    ii«  ■.■•■    •...-'..  .  .    ■ .  ..  ..t',.j  ,..,.  .     .j«  4.1  ..»".sj.» ,, .», ,k,i 

tiuispareiicy,  fscotc*!  v.:f;   •►   i\:ii;*»  u-.  .»  « ---^  .'-» »-» .t,.sii.^.<m 

^pptaraoce  is  ocPttxHf.:'.!'.*!     ^-ui     .i**  /',••■  "  ..•.  .^       


n.H 
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|ir'j*.rv-i  'if  'fiioiir  plioto|/ri}»liv  ,ifwl 
^oii  will  ■.«■'■  til'-  ;irri'-  |»i«  fiir«-  Ixlr.i 
ifT'Uti.iiy  'l'-rii;iii'l  ■  'Hi  j»-iti'-ii<  «■  ;iri'i 
'  oiir/ijj'-,  httiy  •'•,11,  nt  ••■•.|i«ririi'-nt.t 
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Ik'CII  nnr  «il  tin-  fotriniist  Idp'dlKc 
tli(?s<»  niiithrm.itu  .tl  l.i\v.->  t<i  pr.irtii.al 
|K>litii.s.  Mr.  |)  I.  \l.i('.\«l;iin  has 
stalod  that  1  he  <  nlcmrs  (i|  niixturcs  ol 
ciTt.iiii  si'ts  ('•f  live--  taTi  l>o  ]»roili«1e«l 
U*  a  I  Ius<-  .ip|'ii»Mni.it ii  III  li\  a  nil*- 
..nllu  iriilly  nupir  In  pi-riiiit  it-, 
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■vav^^V--*  *-       .-  »-^,       **^      ^1  ^*   •  •   -     ^-     • 

■  I  « 

■J.    ..  -  ,  •    ■■.•rm-^~       i/.\.    »■  .    ■'.■■~i—  r     .  T  "1'"  r 

.  '  "^r  r.^-r  .'«ir.' i*'*^  .f  ^r*er.  ■  r  :.Lur 
-V'   "'..^r.   't',^-    ^     ■;.;-'=-    ■  irr-n^e    -lO 

*  .  "  ^  '.r.j'.-.'. .  r-m  ^  :..  '.'-  T-^z.r^t^r.z^i 
-  '.  -  :■':-■♦'■.-.  -*■-.. iti-'^r.  r.^-i  iT:', r-  !"■'-  the 
.:.'-'•     '.-•--.:*;.•    -1-    1    ?r*\     .■ir.i    rr.'ist 

*  -r-r  ..-«■  .-..V."  ''rf-:  ^r-.r-tr.:  -ir.  n:    -ind 

■  ,*.  .j'.ir  -i^-i  '.fr   Tr:tv.r.  r^r^.in'led  -i- 

*  >•■  rr,*-  r^-d  ir.^l  r '.■*'•  r-r.-'iir.a  ir.k- 
-r:;.  :..  *:r- :.;■■■--•:  <■;.,  :..,r  f-^r.ir  ;iin\ 
--.:.      r'-*'Tr. r.r/ir    ■■.-     ♦.■>     -..'■i''-     'f/iiur- 

.::■  t".  ■  r.o'il'l  '■  •■.■    .  •♦:'! 
\>-v..'ir.'!'-r    .^I'-rriv       r-«  iir.iij -';•   <f 

■  wTrf  •ir;«  •:.'■  •  :.i»-:  '.■  ■rr.'iiir:'  ." 
p  iMi.-'I'ir-'l  ir,  *:j:  l,<."^\  ir  K«v!;ik 
Vy/k  f.r,  I  oi'^'iF  m;i-kink  i  t-  <  omhir.?- 
■■  lii;';ir  ]•*,  it:^-^:  :r''»n"i  ti.*-  p-d  nltf  r 
r  >-i.''"it ■.•-*•  y  :*r.  rr.'.-  ;  iue  Jilt*  r  :.^}.,iti^r 
*'»  k'i-.»-  A  ■ /".rr'*' t*:'i   v'-i.'.A    I  rir.ter 

:  rn  1  i/i  r  p  r'^i*  '••  1  -i re  «':  ■- 1 : .  l:  .':  ■.  >  iiTi--^ .  ttt  1 
■"■'i  p.nriT'T  ; 'i  iTiv<-  'I  [.»■  n-#:  of  infra - 
rf'l  r-^!  -.  r.'-.pf'l  in  prfi<l'i.  ir.tr  a  mnr'- 
p*-rf'T«  ?  t  I  :•  k-arr'l-'Atiit''  k'-y  printf-r 

'I  hi  ii  1^-  -^h'Ai'  th**  iif*r;»;r,il  itie  i 
')f  t\i-  rij  i-kirifc  It  1-  rtpr.vlu'-»:«I 
fpirn  Mr    Iritton  -^  pa^n-r. 

It.  is  'liftn  nit  t'»  -iCi-  in  fart,  liow 
Tia-  |)*-rf<-«  r  «'i!'»i:r  print  i-  t«i  h»e 
'iiit,iin'-'l  with'iiit  -^onic  'leurtf:  of 
rna-kinKT.  and  the  nrali^atijn  ni  li.i, 
nf'd  in.ik'-  it  r-asy  to  ur.rltT-^taral 
li'i-.«  'littp  nit  ha-  hrcn  thi*  t  i-k  r,i  the 
'  ol'iiir  print  '*nthii-i.4  t  during:  the 
p  '  t  « 'iiipU*  '»f  'l»*«  a«li"- 

Iri'ii  to  that  ni-  «  i-i  nndi-rNtaiul 
ho.'  p'-rpl'-Mnt-  ■' .t->  1.  .<  ditt^Trpi.e  in 
;.  iinni'i  'if  'arh  -••par.jtion  n#'gati\o.s 
du'-  to  u.i\'-  I'-n^tli  <••!'•'  t-.  ;ind  to  thr 
n'"'*'--it\  at  on<*  tiin*-  nf  i-mplrjvinK 
thn-i-  'litt*T*-nt  plate-*  «m' li  ot  uhi«h 
li.id    «t    ditt'T'-nt    I  h.irai  tiTi-^tn    «  nrvr. 

Ij-t  111  n'lw  -'•»'  tin-  ni'^^t  n-irnt 
pha  •«■  nf  '  olonr  ^t'parati'in  niaki  il. 
■■.itli  ant'»piaii<  nia'-kinu-  \^!ii'h  is 
l«' iML;  doiw  \\\t\\  photo-f.'lrctii'  <  iii 
nil.;,  ma' hill''-  In  this  rlinj^iMin  \  .  ui 
«-i-  a  ^ol  1  nf  jfl"rih'*d  pH  tiirc  tran-*- 
niittini;  ni"  liiiv  \  Kodai  lironi*'  or 
nlh'T  trail -p-iiiTM  V  1'  wr.ippi'd  round 
a  r«'\ol\inj,'  kl-i''""  '  vliiid*-r  insidv 
\\  111'  h  is  a  small  pnint  -.oim  <>  of  li^ht. 
I'onr  narrfiu  U-ain^  ol  lik'^it  an* 
diP'i  ti'd  thnjuj^h  tin*  «  vlir.drr  from 
this  lamp.  >o  that  tin*  ( rilonr  film 
i-.  .•<  aimed  at  loni  p»'nphf;ral  points 
siinultanerni'.ly.  Ma<  h  Inwm  is  filtered 
I»y  a  tri(  olonr  lilter.  ICa^  h  beam  falls 
'»n  a  })hoto-rell.  the  current  from 
wlii*  h.  after  suitable  amplification, 
nperates  an  exj^osing  lamp  which 
reproduces  the  original  iin.tKe  com- 
]K>nent  on  a  sensitive  t'llni  attached  to 
till'  appropriate  re<  oivinu  drum.  IW 
'  ombininj:  a  -hnnt-reveiM-d  ■  tirrent 
fri.)in  th(^  p*d  s<annin>:  «'irriiit  with 
Ihc   striiijjht    inir<-iil    from    the    hliio 


»^«i 


hv   M:m:.-  .ir-i    \L  r^ 


pr*  -l*T'*r:r: :  - -^ :     -:  r- :  c  *:  rtii .  r,  * 

■ ; .:  rr*r. :  •  rr  <  tn  •  z-^  ■    :•*    rr*er.  :-  z-i  ni 

m^d"?  I  in  the  locrri  r'^:e;---i  a 

'^la.r.r.injr  rzjLcr.irx^  :-:r  r-.t 
■ji  b !•*:■* :  z- n r r er*    :■  lea.    . .  ■!•  ■■■; r  «-??«& 

i.i.-"  r".»"    yesBi 

in  the  ^t-irr^  I  iir<izr.'rit  ir.i  ?clS4 
'.oio-r    -ey-ir-it :.-.*-    rr.J::r.:r.-f    :-r  the' 

7  r^  *:-••■>•      7.M'.  N-f"^      J'-iT'ev     □ 

■  *.  r.ii.  r.  '.t  •?  er  ■  ir.  I  •- '"  ■ : r^  i  :r.  2  liitijo  U 
r-orre*  t  tr.*.-  -ii-t.  rt:':-  ■■.i:  imaff  ii 
ha  i  f- 1<' f  ne  r»?rr«> :  ■ ;  1  :■  ■  r.  --v ;::.. '-  rad 
heen  *o  ably  -iL-^Ju-r.-eii  :  y  Mr  Trmat 
iii*»t  previ'-iu-ii^  it  tr.i-  >•. -.ety  Thi» 
•Aa^  flone  by  the  u-^  ■■♦  i  rArt^clr 
part  01  the  Lhard':ten.-ti-:  .  irie  •:■:  thr 
amphi\-ing  valv-j  -  ir.i  l.-  :-.  fi.: -:-rlr 
dninff  eIe»:tr:L.iIiv  -.'r./tt  :z-f  :->r- in 
'i-mv;'.  say  agd^li^r.t  y-j.-z-tr  : : r  r rrr.:::* 
trim  a  --ott  ne-:it:-.v  •.■:"".  ::i*r--, ; 
t'-if  .let  ill 

I  sh.f^LiId  hkc  ir.  ■  r..:^-:  -  '.-sJu 
.1  very  Inef  reierer.  r:  z-  ■  t"'.-  e"«tncii 
trar.'.iT.i'-ion  of  ^..-.i-iur  -j h oMcnphv 
anil  t.»  Colour  teievi-.i:>n.  I:  ^niiny 
ye^r-  now  'ir.ct-  I>r  H  E  Ivtrr- 
uTif-ie  father  \va.<*  trie  invent- ro!  d» 
I\rom>«;op       anii.»r.^'»t       innumfTiii; 

•  niour  inventions  -tran^mittwl  a 
exi  client  picture  in  tnree  colour (»K 
the  I  Sell  telephone  rv-tem.  Lack  of] 
turtl.er  development  wa-i  due  to  the 
fart  tiiat  newspi^^er-;  ;it  that  time  bid 
no  means  of  u^ng  coh  >ur  pictures  Bit 
now  that  a  colour  new-  >np{>}eiiMl 
IS  hkely  to  be<*onie  ileniandeit  bytlK 
readers  «if  ever\-  imp<>rtdnt  nf»v 
pa]XT.  the  tek-graphetl  colour  nw? 
pii  tnre  will  undoubtedly  H^ 
anionK^t  future  developments.  tW 
however,  is  perhaps  jirophecy  anil! 
not  retrosjHVt  I 

As  regards  colour  television,  whidi 
mu  t  be  reffarded  as  a  branch  el 
phot<»;^raph\'.    the    CVibimbia  Bmad- 

•  istinjj  ("orj>orntion  k:»ive.  nearly  f«ff 
\  'ijrN  a^;o.  a  liij^Mly  -^iid  e^-^ful  demon- 
stratitni  of  the  televi'-ion  of  a  IrtmiB- 
l\oda«hronie  film.  Here  at  homf  I  i 
think  we  are  likely  to  hear  a  good  deal 
more  from  Haird  in  this  directiiHi- 

With  this  ntH.^e>».sarily  .scrapp)  a»l 
I  lis  join  ted  collection  of  notes  awl 
]>ers<mal  memories,  I  can  onl>  apolfr 
Kise  once  again  for  so  many  omlision^ 
of  names  and  accomplishments  thpt 
should  have  been  included. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Thorne  Haker.  after  reading 
hi*^  lecture,  showeil  two  short  reds  ol 

•  olour  film.  One  of  these  was  the 
"In.M  word"  in  the  Dufay  proce« 
and  the  other  was  an  exrelleat  exam- 
ple of  Technicolor.  The  first  vrastbr 
work  of  the  G.P.O.  Film  I 'nit.  and 
was  entitled   "How   the  Telepricttf! 
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Worki*."  It  showed  the  various  pro- 
cesses which  ensue  upon  the  dispatch 
of  a  telegram  at  the  Post  Office  until 
it  is  dehvered  to  the  recipient,  and 
the  device  of  colour  was  used  to 
indicate  the  mechanical  and  electro- 
magnetic operations.  The  other  was 
an  I.C.I,  film,  entitled  "This  is 
Colour,"  the  photographic  work  being 
by  Jack  Cardiff.  It  represented  work 
on  dyes  from  the  stage  of  investiga- 
tk)n  with  the  few  cubic  centimetres  in 
the  test  tube,  to  the  final  pouring  of 
gallons  in  the  vats.  The  final  shots 
were  a  vivid  succession,  showing  the 
innumerable  ways  in  which  colour 
enters  into  modern  life,  and  made 
what  the  journalist  would  call  a  per- 
fect riot — or  more  properly,  a  dance. 
for  it  was  so  harmonious—  of  colour. 


At  the  end  of  the  lecture  and  the 
projections,  discussion  was  called  for, 
but  none  was  forthcoming,  and  the 
chairman  (Mr.  Tritton)  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Thorne  Baker. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Baker  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  work  on  colour 
sensitive  emulsions  for  many  }'ears, 
and  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  results  of  colour  applied  to  kine- 
matography.  He  had  given  a  mas- 
terly review  of  these  developments, 
and  had  drawn  from  his  vast  ex])eri- 
ence  of  the  way  in  which  the  whole 
process  had  been  brought  to  its 
present  .stage  of  excellence.  The 
lecture  would  be  even  more  valuable 
when  it  was  seen  in  print,  and  would 
form  a  review  of  the  subject  to  which 
constant  reference  would  be  made. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
by  acclamation. 


Mr.  TuoKNii  Bakkr  thanked^ tho.se 
present  for  listening  to  him,  and 
repeated  his  apology  that  in  a  short 
paper  it  was  impossible  to  do  more 
than  give  a  few  incidental  glimp.ses 
into  what  had  gone  on.  The  day 
would  come  when  they  would  have 
a  series  of  lectures  on  colour  photo- 
graphy, ami  he  thought  it  would  run 
into  tjuite  a  long  course,  because 
colour  photographv  was  now  branch- 
ing out  into  so  many  different  helds 
that  one  could  do  no  more  than  hope 
to  be  a  specialist  in  one  of  them.  In 
dye  chemistry,  the  subject  of  the 
second  film  which  was  shown,  the 
whole  }>roblcm  was  of  great  import- 
ance to  industry.  In  the  years  to  come 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  lecturer  to 
dissect  these  matters  much  more  ably 
than  he  had  been  able  to  do  tlv.it 
afternoon. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The  Editor, 

The  Photographic  Journal, 


THE   RADIOGRAPHY 


Sir. 


In  the  first  sentence  of  your  article 
on  page  357  of  the  September  issue 
of  The  Photographic  Journal,  you  refer 
"to  what  is  presumably  the  above 
technique,  by  the  term  "Mass  Mini- 
ature Radiography,"  and  in  the  last 
sentence  of  the  same  article  to  "Mini- 
ature Mass  Radiography." 

Your  uncertainty  as  to  which  is  the 
best  description  of  this  new  and  in- 
creasingly important  technique  is 
shared  by  many,  and  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  representative  meeting  of  the 
manufacturers  and  users  of  the  equip- 
ment and  materials  used  in  this  tech- 
nique  was  called   by   B.S.I,   with   a 


OF   MINIATURE    MASSES 

(1)  The  technique  of  photograph- 


ing the  fluorescent  screen  will 
not  necessarily  always  be 
applied  on  a  mass  scale  ; 

(2)  One  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  photograph  the  fluorescent 
screen  on  so-called  "Miniature," 
i.e.,  35  mm.  film.  In  America, 
for  example,  5  x  4-in.  size  is 
more  popular ; 

(3)  The  resulting  film  is  not  a  radio- 
graph, which  by  definition 
must  be  caused  by  X-rays,  but 
a  photograph  of  a  fluorescent 
image. 

It  therefore  seems  that  the  term 
"Fluorography"  (besides  falling  into 
line  with  other  accepted  terms  such 


view  to  introducing  standardisation     as  "Fluoroscopy"  — the  visual  exam 


at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  As 
was  perhaps  to  l)e  expected  from 
such  a  representative  gathering, 
unanimous  agreement  on  no  a.spect 
of  standartlisation  was  achieved  at 
its  first  two  meetings,  but — with  only 
one  dissentient — it  was  recommended 
that  the  term  "I'luorography"  should 


ination  of  the  fluorescent  image) 
would  not  only  be  more  convenient 
and  descriptive  but  more  nearly 
correct.  There  would,  of  course,  be  no 
rea.son  why,  to  distinguish  between 
different  types  of  "Fluorography," 
one  should  not  refer  to  "35  mm. 
Fluorography ",      5  x  4-in.      "Fluoro- 


be  adopteil  as  a  description  of  the     graphy, "     etc.         Failing     "l-'luoro- 


process.  Surgeon-Captain  W.  C. 
Brooks,  in  proposing  that  this  term 
be  officially  recognised,  pointed  out 
that  it  was  the  name  given  to  the 
method  by  the  man  who  first  intro- 
duced it  some  years  ago  in  Brazil ;   it 


graphy,"  the  Committee  agreed  that 
a  reasonable  alternative  name  would 
be  "Photo-Radiography."  It  is 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  one 
dissentient  was  representing  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  and  his  only  argu- 


was    the    term    in    use    throughout     ment  for  retaining  the  more  clumsy 
America  ;  and  was  more  logical  than    and  illogical  term  was  that  the  public 


the  clumsier  title  "Mass  Miniature 
Radiography."  Among  criticisms  of 
the  more  cumbersome  term  which 
were  put  forward  at  the  meeting 
were  : — 


were  already  becoming  accustomed  to 
it  and  would  not  understand  such 
terms  as  "Fluorography"  or  "Photo- 
Radiography."  If  this  is  a  valid 
argument,  we  ought  .still  to  be  calling 


photographs  "sun  pictures  taken  from 
life"  or  "photogenic  drawings." 

It  would  seem  desirable  that  The 
Photographic  Journal  should  support 
the  lead  given  by  the  official    stand- 
ardising body  in  this  country. 
1  am,  etc., 

(Signed)  D.  A.  Spenckr. 

15,  Broomfield  Court, 
.Gooseacre  Lane, 
Kenton,  M  iddle.se .x. 

[Hth  October.  1943. 

The  Kditor, 

The  Photographic  Journal. 

Sir. 

The  Hartree  Effect 

The  phenomenon  of  intensification 
of  the  latent  image  by  subsequent 
exposure  to  weak  light  was  discoveretl 
by  the  late  W.  Hartree  while  working 
at  Cambridge  in  the  Department  of 
Physiology.  A  note  describing  the 
efleCt  by  W.  Hartree  and  A.  V.  Hill 
appeared  in  the  Journal  oj  Scientific 
Instruments,  in  October.  h)32. 

We  have  a  ])recedent  for  associ- 
ating photographic  eflects  with  the 
names  of  their  first  discoverers,  e.g., 
"Herschel  eflect,"  "Kberhard  ettect,  ' 
"Becciuerel  effect.  '  It  would  be  in 
acconl  with  justice  and  tradition  to 
call  the  phenomenon  in  ( question  "the 
Hartree  effect."  This  would  certainly 
be  better  than  the  unpleasant  term 
"latensiftcation"  which  is  sometimes 

used. 

1  am.  etc., 

[Signed)  \V.  H.  Dimsdale, 
Director. 
llford.  Limited, 
llford,  London. 
2:ird  Octoher,  1943. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OUNCIL  MEETING 


iETING  of  the  Council  of  The 
oyal  Photographic  Society  was 
sld     at     16,     Prince's    Gate, 

on  November  8th,  1943, 
the  following  were  present  : 
'resident,    Mr.    D.    McMaster, 

chair ;  Messrs.  H.  Baiiles, 
tt  Bushe,  J.  H.  Coote,  A.  E. 
P.  W.  Harris.  G.  E.  W. 
t,  T.  Midgley  llUng^^•orth, 
dley  Johnston,  11.  Bedford 
i,  Mrs.  Rosalind  Maingot, 
F.     J.     Mortimer,     J.     H. 

Ronald  Procter,  S.  Schofield, 
s    H.  B.    Scott,    W.    Symon, 

Tritton  and  Hugo  van 
oyen. 

iembers 

following  Candidates  were 
ted  for  Membership  : — 

H.  E.,  71,  Old  Street,  Lud- 
Shropshire. 

,  Ralph,  Amistad,  Abbey 
.,  Rhos-on-Sea.  (Member, 
{try    of    Food    Photographic 

ty). 

John  Edward,  Stones  Croft, 
dale  Rd.,  Todmorden,  Lanes. 
\rthur   Leslie,    248,    Peverell 

Road,  Peverell,  Plymouth, 
(ohn     Leslie,     12,     Coventry 
,   Pirton  Lane,  Churchdown, 

,  Frederick  George  Leslie, 
rreenfield  Avenue,  Carpenders 
,  Watford,  Herts. 

Arthur   Claude,    114,    Lad- 
c    Road,    Solihull,    Warwick- 
(Member,     The     Solihull 
^graphic  Society). 

Thomas,      24,      Xarbonne 
ue,  London,  S.W,4. 

Leonard    William,    c/o    16, 
e's  Gate,  S.W.7. 
C)nil  Christopher,  36,  (irays- 

Park  Road,  Quinton,  Bir- 
tiam,  32.  (Member,  Aston 
^graphic  Society), 
jg,  Bernard  John,  Heather- 
,  George,  South  Africa. 
,  Edward,  20,  West  Parade, 
ich,     Norfolk.  (Member, 

ich  and  District  Photographic 

tyj. 

Cedric  William,  9,  Balmoral 
ue,  Bedford.  (Member,  Bed- 
Tamera  Club). 

Thomas  James  Hart,  5,  Ely 
5,  Sea  Mills  Park,  Westbury- 
ym,  Bristol. 

Denis  James  Bryan,  14, 
iville  Road,  Catford,  S.E.6. 
iber.  South  Suburban  and 
rd  Photographic  Society). 


Cooper,  Septimus  James,   17,  Sandi- 

land       Road,      Broadway      lilast, 

Northampton.       (Member,    North- 
ampton  Natural   History  Society, 

Photographic   Section). 
Cullen,   George   Paterson,    6,    Laurie 

Terrace,  Leven,  Fife. 
Cox,        Bernard        Hugh,        F.S.I. , 

L.R.I. B.  A..      1.      Willow      Road, 

Hampstead,  N.W.3.     (Hon.  Mem- 
ber,      Nottingham      and       Notts 

Photographic  Society). 
Dickinson,  Harold  Owen,  oo,  King's 

Avenue,  Woodford  Green,    Essex. 
Doja,   Mohammad  Qamrud,   Science 

College,  Patna,  India. 
Dunn,  Sydney,  33,  Parkview  Court, 

Fulham      High      Street,      S.W.6. 

(Member,  Putney  Camera  Club). 
Duthrie,    H.   E.,    (Sub-Lt.    R.N.Z.N. 

V.R.),      34,      Bracken      Gardens, 

Barnes,   S.W.I 3. 
Ellwood,  Leslie  Ashcroft,    F.R.G.S., 

Highlands,       Warwick's       Bench, 

Guildford,  Surrey. 
Fisher,     Robert     Chapman,     368b, 

Alexandra  Avenue,  Harrow. 
Freer,  Charles  Edward,   Bembridge, 

10,  Sybil  Road,  Leicester. 
Ganderson,     Herbert     John,     727b, 

Green     Lanes,     Winchmore     Hill, 

N.21. 
Harrison,  CUfford  Gaitskell,  24,  Hart- 

ington  Crescent,  Coventry. 
Harrison,    Thomas    Stanley,    Manor 

House,  Tittensor,  Staffs. 
Head,    Henry    Francis   William,    8, 

Cromwell      Avenue,       Aylesbury, 

Bucks. 
Hebden,   George  E.,    78,   Gloucester 

Avenue,     I^ncaster.   ■      (Member, 

Lancaster  Photographic  Society). 
Hood,     OUver,     135,     High     Street, 

Blackwood,  Monmouth. 
Keable,  Herbert  George,  7,    Orchard 

Road,  Andover,  Hants.     (Member, 

Photographic      Miniature      Postal 

Portfolio). 
King,   Alfred,   Melfort,    Kensington 

Road,  Belfast. 
Koper,  Jack,   29,  Christchurch  Hill, 

Hampstead,    N.W.3.        (Member, 

Capetown  Photographic  Society). 
Meister,   Frank,   3840,   Olive  Street, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  U.S.A. 
Moreman,  Kenneth  George,  146,  St. 

Andrews  Road,  Montpelier,  Bristol 

6. 
Orchard,  Mrs.  Mary,  2,  Mylor  Road, 

Ecclesall,  Sheffield  11,  Yorks. 

Rothwell,  Charles  Maurice,  21,  Wind- 
sor Road,  Clayton  Bridge,  Man- 
chester, 10.  (Member,  United 
Stereoscopic  Society ;  Manchester 
Amateur  Photographic  Society). 
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Saunders,    Nurman    Frank   Tilbury, 

B.Sc.,  M.I.E.E.,  86,  Evelyn  Avenue 

Ruislip,  Middlesex. 
Stephenson,     Ruth     Carter     (Miss), 

A.I.B.P.,  3,  Church  Row,  Chisle- 

hur^t,  Kent. 
Steyn,    Samuel    David,    34,    Market 

Place,  London,  N.W.I  1. 
Sturton-Davies,       Charles       Horace, 

Catfoss,  near  Hull,  \i.  Yorks. 

JUNIOR    MEMBERSHIP 

Bouchier,  Eric  Ronald,  c/o  9,  Barley- 
croft  Road,  Welwyn  Garden  City, 
Herts. 

Cookson,  Gerald  Hugh,  Nether  War- 
den, Hexham,  Northumberland. 

Cookson,  Richard  Clive,  Nether 
Warden,  Hexham,  Northumber- 
land. 

Finbow,  George  Frederick,  "The 
Haven,"  Hilldale  Road,  Cheam, 
Surrey. 

Holden,  Alan  Vernon,  30,  Mansion 
House  Road.  Paisley. 

Elections 

The  Candidates  nominated  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  held  on 
October  11th  (see  p.  395,  November 
issue,  this  Journal),  were  elected 
to  Membership. 

Obituary 

The  Council  greatly  regretted 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  the  following 
Members  : — 

F.  C.  Boyes,  of  London  (Fellow). 

(Honorary  Solicitor). 
August   Knapp,  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia.   (Fellow). 
F.     W.     Ricks,     of    Nottingham. 
(Member) . 

Conferment    of    the    Honorary 
Fellowship 

The  Honorary  Fellowship  of  the 
Society  was  conferred  by  the  Council 
on  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Bing  (Fellow) 
on  the  motion  of  the  President, 
Mr.  D.  McMaster  (Fellow),  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Dudley  Johnston  (Hon. 
Fellow),  in  recognition  and  apprecia- 
tion of  his  distinguished  services 
to  Photography  and  to  the  Society, 
extending  over  many  years. 

Honorary  Solicitor 

Mr.  Norman  Boyes  (Associate) 
was  appointed  Honorary  Solicitor 
to  the  Society  in  succession  to  his 
father,  the  late  Mr.  F.  C.  Boyes, 
on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Thomas 
H.  B.  Scott  (Hon.  Fellow),  seconded 
by  Colonel  W.  Symon  (Associate). 

Henderson  Award 

Upon  the  recommendatioti  of  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  Group  Com- 
mittee the  Council  decided  to  rein- 
state the  award  of  a  medal  to  those 
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receiving  grants  irom  tlie  Hender- 
son Award  funds.  Three  candidates. 
Dr.  J.  D.  KendaJl.  Dr.  G.  \V,  \V. 
Stevens  and  Dr.  E.  P.  Davey,  were 
lecommended  and  approved  to  :iliarc 
the  balance  u(  tlic  iiccninulated 
income  of  the  fun<l  after  delrayinK 
the  cost  of  the  medals.  This  involves 
delaying  the  distribution  until  con- 
ditions permit  nic'dals  to  lie  obtained, 
and  the  recipients  were  informed 
accordingly, 

F.  F.  Renwlck  Memorial 

The  Council  approved  the  recoin- 
mendation  of  the  Scicntitic  and 
Technical  Group  Committee  lliat  a 
memorial  perpetuating  Mr.  Ken- 
wicb's  memorj'  and  his  tontributions 
to  photographic  science  be  instituted 
and  appointed  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  the  (orni  which 
this  should  take. 

Admissions  to  the  Fellowship 
and  Assoctateshlp    - 

The    Council    considered    twenty- 
four    applications    from     Associates 
for    admission    to    the    Fellowship, 
the  following  were  admitted  ;-  - 
Basil      Frederick      Thomas      Bailev 

(London). 
John  Samuel  Barlee  (Chester), 
Arthur  David  Uensusan   (Johannes- 
burgh), 
John  Cardifi  (Slough). 
Howard  Chandler  Colton  (Kochesler, 

U.S-A.). 
James  l^eonard  Hou{;titon  (Jj^ndon), 
Leshe  l^rederick  Thompson  (Sutton). 
Alfred   William  Watkins    ((ierrards, 

Frederic  Weston  (Sevenoaks), 

The  Council  furtlier  considered 
ninety-live  applications  from  Mem- 
bers for  admission  lo  tlic  Associate- 
ghip,  the  following  were  admitted  :—  ■ 
Owen  Victor  Jlorley  Alexander  (Ban- 
Lionel  E.  Austin  (London). 
John  Edward  I'rince  Biird-sley  (Urn- 
Harold         Austin         liiLssetl-Luwke 

(Northampton), 
Treeby  Rolton  (Keswiiki. 
Leopold  Brosslolf  Bourne   (Londonl. 
George    William     Aver\-    Colcbrr.nk 

(Stapleforrt). 
WiUiam  N.  Crosby  (.Nca.sliam). 
Eric  David  Dickson  (Woking). 
Frank  Sellar  Dbblp  (Crosby), 
Robert  Stepiu-ns  Duncan  (llclfast). 
Charles  Graham  Eddy  ( Alan  h  asset  I. 
John  Fainveathtr  (London). 

iohn  H.  Flux  (Littleovcr). 
larry  Htacey  French  (l,ondriii|. 
Edward  Arthur  Goldring  (St,  Alhiin.si 
Sliiva  Gopal  (Lucknow). 
Lloyd    Middletim    Hampson      (Kiist 

Jvilbri<le). 
Stuart  Conan  Jlaywarrl   (Lomlunl. 
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I  yril  Henry  llobbs  (Keadint;). 
'I'homas  llollingswortli  (llevcrU'}). 
James  Harlow  Hurst  (Uarlin(.;ton). 
Fdgar  Hyman   (l^ndon). 
Kugeni-  Kiblie  (Alberta), 
James  i.amunliv  (liishopstotil. 
Otto  M.  Lilieu  (Jerusaleml, 
John  Piatt  Litllf  (Wakelield). 
Clarence  Leslie  Manlove  (lj)ndiiii|- 
Ltonarii   MKomhe   (Lomlon). 
Lotle  -Meitner-Graf  (Mrs.)  (Ijindun). 
I'rank  Mick  let  hwaite  (Abeiyorth). 
f'.yril  Douglas  Milner  (Uirkdale). 
\'ernon  I'aton  Milner  (London). 
George   KobiTt    Mott    (West    Hriilg- 

ford). 
Keiinelli    Gei.rt'e    Alfred    I'aiikhurst 

(London), 
Stnyve.sant   l'eabi«h'    (Chicago). 
13ernard  Jack  Kastall  (London). 
Anthony     Gordon      Kigo     de'Highi 

( Ljjndon) . 
Cvril    Willred    Hoberls    (High    Wv 

"combe). 
Harry  Charles  Victor  Rout  (London). 
Ian  Norman  Schiller  (lA>ndon), 
Arthur  Schonfeld  (I'rcstwich), 
Lindley  Scarle  (Cowleyl. 
James  I.eonard  Shaw  (l^ndon), 
Charles  l-rederic  Siincock  (Hurnlev), 
Robert  Charles  Morris  Smith   (l^n- 

Kujiert  Pevton  Smith  ((Irenoside), 

Uiliiam  ■  l-Vrt"son  Somraerville 
(Rutherglen), 

Henry  James  Southern  (Hands- 
worth), 

Gottfried  SpieKler  (l.ondon). 

John  Stephens-Orr  (Glasgow), 

]■;,  Johnson  Taylor  jsaxlingham], 

Mric  I'red  Teal  (l.ondon), 

Pliilip  William  Tliompson  (Coventry). 

Thomas   Thorbiirn  (Nottingham). 

c;or(ion  Moflitt  Tranter  (Calgary), 

Francis  Henry  Viner  |Castle  Broni- 
»ich), 

Montagu  Wat.soii  il.onili)ii|. 
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and  Meml)ers  of  the  next  Council.  l<i 
bf-  valid  these  must  reach  the  Seat- 
tary  before  the  1st  ol  January  neit. 

Rebates 

Secretaries  of  the  Federations,  eto., 
in  the  Photographic  .\lliance  are  rr- 
i[iieHtcd  to  make  a  special  note  tliil 
all  claims  for  the  half-crown  rebate 
made*annually  in  respect  of  niemben 
of  the  K,P.S,  who  are  also  tnembtn 
of  an  affiliated  Society  must  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  the  R.KS 
before  the  1st  October  in  each  year, 
and  that  no  claims  received  after  thil 
date  will  be  allowed. 

Another  Jubilee 

This  month  the  Kingston  C^men 
Club  completes  an  existence  of  31 
years,  and  to  mark  the  occasioa  iU 
F'ounder  and  President,  Dr.  W,  E,  St 
Lawrence  Finny.  M.D..  F.S.A.,J' 
has  presented  tne  Club  with  •' 
trophy,  to  be  known 
Challenge  Cup, 
it  is  to  L«  awarded  to  tl 
entered  in  a  special  e 
publicly  and  annually  ii 
year  a  well-known  photo 
he  invited  to  act  as  judgA. 

Mr,  V,  Banks,  the  Hon.  T 
of  1,  Cadogan  Roa.d, 
re>',  will  be  pleased  to  givt^M 
ticulars  about   membership  I 

Captain  Harry  RIAIV 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that'li 
learnl  i>f  the  death  of  Capta 
Rignold,  M.C.,  who  will  ijo^ 
many  members  of  the  S     '_" 
work  with  the  Crown  FilnT'^ 
was  one  of  the  first  camec 
appointed  to  the  Army   FiIio'l_, 
and   he   served   with   the   H.E.F.  ta 
I'rance  in  the  early  days  ol  the  w. 

He  accompanied  the  Commanda< 
on  the  famous  Vaagso  raid,  where  bf 
secured  a  lilm  that  is  still  consideinl 
to  be  the  best  single  man  coveiagcof 
the  whole  war.  He  later  joined  ibe 
I'^ighth  .^rmy  and  went  with  thnt 
through  North  Africa  to  Tunis.  He 
«as  present  dt  the  landings  on  the 
Salerno  beaches,  and  it  was  in  acltM 
here  that  he  was  kUled, 

Shortly  before  his  deaUi  he  «* 
awardeil  the  Military  Cross  in  rttuf- 
nition  of  gallant  and  distinguisbed 
services  in  North  Africa. 

House  ExMbitlons 

The  Exhibition  of  Colour  Prints 
announced  for  December  is  unavoid- 
ably postponed.  Instead,  part  d 
Mr.  Kcighley's  collection  will  remiii 
on  show.  The  remainder,  consistii< 
of  sixty  pictures,  is  transferred  t» 
the  Camera  Qub,  II.  GrosveiKr 
Street.  W,l.  for  this  month. 
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EMS    OF    INTEREST 

>M      VARIOUS      QUARTERS 


[.  Bedford  L«inere 
(Hon.  Fellow) 

1  the  real  jic^ninnalittrs  in 
hotography  il  has  been  mv 

to  meet  is  Mr,  H,  Bedford 
Honorary  K.H.P.S..  who 
r  celebrates  his  Diamond 
l9  a  member  of  The  Royal 
phic  Society.  He  tells  me 
lined  it  in  1883.  when  he  was 
teen  years  oi  age.    1  am  cer- 

atl  photographers,  and  par- 
those  members  of  The  Koyal 
phic  Society,  will  unite  in 
ating   Mr,    l.emerc   on   this 


1.  Many  years  ago  the 
Kx>rded  its  appreciation  of 
as  a  distinguished  archi- 
'hotographer  by  the  award 
lOrary  Teltowship. 
mere  joined  in  1881  the 
t-hich  was  founded  bj-  his 
out  lM6:i  and  which  has 
interruptedly   at 


!   IKSr.. 


Id, 
interesting 

>tographers  Rrst  had 
1  the  art  awakened  by  the 
Kamples  of  architectural 
hy  exhibited  in  the  show- 
(7.  There  must  hardly  be  a 
}f  distinction  in  London 
not  been  photographed  by 
re,  and  his  collection  of 
comprising  over  30,000,  is 
:  treasury  of  architectural 
London  of  the  past  and 


Mr.  X^mere  confesses  to  a  prefer- 
ence for  the  l^ndon  of  the  HO's  and 
yo's  ;  it  had  a  charm  and  gaietj'  of 
its  own  in  those  days  and,  in  his 
opinion,  a  more  fricndlv  atmo-sphere. 

He  was  a  youth  of"  18  when  he 
joined  The  Koyal  I'hotographic  Soci- 
ety, and  still  remembers  the  look  of 
surprise  on  the  (aces  of  the  Members 
when  he  attended  the  meetings  at  the 
Gallery  of  the  "Old"  Water  Colour 
Society,  at  Sa.Pall  Mall  East,  which 
was  demolished  a  few  years  ago.  He 
was  much  the  youngest  ol  those 
present,  and  confesses  that  he  re- 
ceived a  great  amount  of  help  and 
kindness  from  them.  He  recalls  the 
late  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis,  a  great 
advocate  of  pyro  ammonia  developer 
and  his  description  of  pyro  and  am- 
monia as  going  together  as  happily  as 
roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pudding. 

Mr.  J-emere  was  President  of  the 
I'rofessional  Photographers'  Aiisoci- 
ation  in  19-10,  and  has  worked  strenu- 
ously on  behalf  ol  the  Association 
and  later  The  Institute  oi  British 
Photographers,  He  has  travelled 
extensively  all  over  the  country  on  its 
behalf,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
present  position  of  the  Institute  owes 
much  to  the  hard  spade  work  which 
he  and  other  colleagues  put  in  on  its 
behalf  when  it  was  known  as  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Associ- 
ation. There  must  be  few  professional 
photographers  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  who  have  never 
made     the    acquaintance    of     "I'a" 

Members  will  remember  the  dis- 
tinguished exhibitions  ol  his  work 
which  were  shown  at  Russell  Square 
and  Printe's  Gate  and  which  at- 
tracted so  much  interest  and  atten- 
tion. His  work  as  an  architectural 
photographer  has  a  di.stinttion  all  its 
own  and  has  rarely  been  surpassed. 
The  genial  iM^rsonality  of  "Pji' 
l^mere  has  endeared  him  to  his  col- 
leagues everywhere,  and  his  good 
humour  and   stock  ol  jokes,    wjiich 

plea-Kure   and   cnc(iuni)(ement   to   his 

Iriends,    No  mention  oi  him  would  be 

complete    without   reference    to    his 

association  with  the  Kotarj'  Club  of 

London,  of  which  he  has  l>een  one  of 

the  most  popular  members  ior  many 

years.  D.   MacMastek, 

Mr.  Kelghley'8  Diamond 

Jubilee 

We    referred    in    our    July    and 

August  issues  to  the  celebration  by 

Mr.      Alexander      Keighley,      Hon. 


l-.U.P.S.,   this  year  of  his  diamond 
jubilee  as  a  phot<^rapher. 

A  representative  selection  of  the 
pictures  is  being  published  by  the 
Pictorial  Group  ol  the  Society, 
with  a  critical  appreciation  o(  Mr. 
Keighley's  career  and  athicvement.s, 
by     .Mr,      F,     J,     Mortimer,     CH.l-:,, 


P.K.I 


IKl     i 


publication. 

Mr.  J.  Dudley  Jolin.ston  writes:  - 
During  November  an  Kxhibition 
in  the  Society's  house  commemor- 
ated an  event  that  was  surety  uni(|ue 
in  the  annals  of  I'hotography.  I 
know  of  no  other  photographer  ol 
the  front  rank  than  Alc\.  Keighley 
whose  active  career  has  extended  to 
sixty  years.  Others  have  lived  as 
long  and  even  lon^'er  l>ut  their 
productive  years  have  seldom  ex- 
tended bevonil  the  a[;e  of  three  score 
and  ten.  'The  nearest  parallels  that 
come  to  mind  arc  that  other  grand 
old  Vorkshireman,  l-'rank  Sutctiffe, 
who  died  in  1941  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  and  Krederick  H.  ICvans 
who  died  a   few  months  ago  in  his 

they  had  ceased  to  exhibit  publicly 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
whereas  Keighley  now-  in  his  eighty- 
third  year  has  never  missed  a  year 
at  'Jhe  Koyal  and  The  Salon. 

As  already  recordeil  in  this/uurHuf, 
Keighley's  Diamond  Jubilee  as  a 
photographer  was  celebrated  in  July 
by  a  regular  festival  ol  lii>  fellow- 
countrymen  and  an  exhibition  at 
the  Bradlord  Art  C.ailery  of  a  col- 
lection of  his  work  containing  all 
the  most  notewonhv  of  his  pictures 
produced  between  '  18110  ami  the 
present  year.  This  exhibition  was 
transferred  to  London  complete  and 
shown  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  the  lieuetil  of  a  wider 
and  more  cosmopolitan  public,  liy 
doing  so  the  Society  ii<it  only  did 
honour  to  i>ur  leading  British  photo- 
grapher but  to  itself  and  most 
httingiy  the  Pictorial  (Iroup  are 
crowning  the  achievement  by  pro- 
ducing a  conimemoriitivc  volume 
containing  reproductions  oi  lorty- 
eight  of  the  principal  pictures  Ui- 
gether  with  a  biographical  sketch  by 
Dr.  J.  L.  Hankey  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  Keighley's  artistic  position 
by  1-".  J.  .Mortimer  whose  (jualifica- 
tion  for  the  task  is  self-evident.  In 
war-time  l>oth  these  undertakings 
represent  no  mean  effort,  in  which 
we  may  take  legitimate  pride. 

Mortimer  justly  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Keighley  having 
in  the  closing  years  of  last  century 
settled   down    ti>   a    method   of   ex- 
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pressing  himself  suited  tu  Ids  out- 
look, never  afterwards  deviated 
from  it.  Tlie  subject  matter  varied 
but  the  technique  did  not  alter.  He 
had  evolved  his  individual  "  man- 
ner "  and  experinientatioii  was  ruled 
out.  Dr.  Hankey  describes  the  .stages 
that  intervened  between  the  original 
small  negatives  and  tlie  finished 
20 .-;  Hi  pictures.  These  are  in- 
variably carbon  prints  in  a  warm 
black  colour  whicli  soniflimes  tends 
towards  brown.  Un  the  gallery  walls 
their  uniformity  of  size  and  colour 
and  general  weight  of  t(jne  made 
for  an  impressive  unity  with  very 
happy  results.  it  may  he  saiti 
with  safety  that  no  other  oi  our 
major  photographers  .  could  have 
achieved  this  in  anything  like  the 
same  measure.  It  is  little  short  of 
marvellous  that  it  did  not  result 
in  a  sensation  of  monotony  but 
subject  matter  and  composition  are 
so  cunningly  varied  that  no  hint 
of  that  was  experienced. 

The  outstanding  characteristics 
of  his  work  are  his  wonderful  eye 
for  a  subject,  liis  unfailing  instinct 
for  composition  ami  balance  and  his 
poetical  romanticism.  No  other 
photographer  has  ever  combined 
all  three  so  perfectly.  The  features 
that  impress  themselves  on  viewing 
these  works  are  foremostly  that 
these  are  indeed  pictures  and 
secondly  that  their  subjective  basis 
is  essentially  poetic.  With  their 
photographic  technique  we  may  not 
unreasonably  disagree  if  we  incline 
to  modern  views  on  the  functions 
of  photography.  Kxamined  in  de- 
tail the  definition  may  lack  the 
precision  that  the  moderns  deem 
essential,  textures  may  be  lacking, 
skies  may  not  always  conform  to 
naturalistic  truth  but  viewed  as 
a  whole  these  details  are  seen  to 
fuse  into  a  unity  that  is  far  more 
stimulating  than  accurate  focussing 
and  the  depth  of  the  field  of  tlie 
miniature  camera  could  possibly 
effect.  The  justly  related  tone 
values,  the  atmospheric  depth  and 
the  genuine  planal  se])aratioii  in 
these  pictures  are  far  more  vital 
elements  than  the  'ino.st  correct 
modern  technique  would  give  antl 
to  this  is  added  his  mastery  in  the 
selection  of  subject  and  that  "vision" 
that  is  the  artist's  rarest  gift.  One 
point,  a  mincer  one  perhaps  but  ol 
great  inip(^rtance.  must  strike  all 
who  have  examined  Keighley's  pic- 
tures and  that  is  the  almost  uncanny 
way  in  whii  li  he  gets  his  ti^ures.  be 
they  humans  cr  amnials.  intD  the 
exact  pla«.e  and  j^rouping  that 
artistic  necessiiy  demands.  Whether 
it  i"«  godil  tort u lie  or  j^itience  or  an 
unexplained  gilt  1  do  not  know, 
but  the  te-'iilts  show  how  surely  and 


swiftly    he    seized    tlie    exact    com- 
bination when  it  occurred. 

The  exhibition  was  indeed  a  great 
occasion.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  pictures  were  shown,  twenty- 
four  of  them  in  the  original  frames 
that  were  customary  forty  years 
ago. 

Film  Salvage  Appeal 

Readers  will  l)e  interested  to 
know  that  the  appeal  made  by 
(iuy's  Hospital  for  discarded  film 
has  received  an  excellent  respon.se. 
J  he  hospital  authorities  wish  to 
thank  all  who  have  forwarded  their 
unwanted  films.  They  have  sent  an 
acknowledgment  in  all  cases  when 
the  names  and  addresses  of  senders 
were  given,  but  they  received  many 
anonymous  parcels. 

Through  the  Midland  Bank,  Ltd., 
the  hospital  has  received  the  aston- 
ishing total  of  250  million  film 
records  ;  these  records  actually 
represent  1,000  miles  of  discarded 
film.  The  B.B.C.,  too,  periodically 
contributes  large  quantities  of  sound 
track.  Many  other  organisations, 
amateur  photographers  and  members 
of  the  medical  profession  have  also 
contributed    large   (juantities. 

The  following  extract  from  an 
article,  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
News,  dated  September  13th,  gives 
some  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  used  film 
as  a  substitute  for  many  materials  :-— 

"This  is  what  happens  to  old 
films.  The  celluloid  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  nitro-cellulose  in  dopes 
and  varnishes,  thus  releasing  the 
genuine  article  for  explosives. 

"The  dope  produced  from  the 
dissolved  celluloid  is  being  used  as  a 
substitute  for  rubber,  as  a  water- 
proofing material,  and  as  a  stiffener 
and  adhesive.  It  is  being  u.sed  on 
gas  capes  and  is  replacing  rubber 
in  certain  types  of  groundsheet. 

"As  17.000.000  films  are  sold 
annually  in  this  country  in  normal 
times,  it  is  certain  that  there  are 
tons  of  old  negatives  lying  about. 
If  yon  can't  get  them  accepted  here, 
C»uy's  Hospital,  as  you  now  know, 
will  accept  them  gratefully  on 
behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Supply." 

(iuy's  i  lospital  has  suffered  severe- 
ly Ironi  the  war;  no  fewer  than  135 
kiombs  have  fallen  on  the  hospital, 
which  covers  14  acres,  the  value 
(»f  the  buildings  lost  being  ;^  105.000. 
The  value  of  its  property  destroyed 
outside  the  hospital  is  ^333.05<>. 
representing  an  annual  loss  from 
rents  of  y^2o,0OO,  or  approximately 
one-third  of  its  assureil  income. 

(Communications  reganling  liliii 
salvage  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Appeal  Secretary,  (tuv's  HosjMtal. 
Lonilnii.   S  11. 1. 


Wide  Aperture  Lenses  for  lndii«a] 
Radiography    . 

Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobm^ 
contribute  the  following  interestoi 
information  :  -- 

Tuberculosis,  one  of  the  most 
deadly  diseases  has  been  for  many' 
years  and  still  is  one  of  the  major 
j)roblems  of  the  medical   profession. 

An  early  diagnosis  is  of  paramount 
importance  if  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease is  to  be  arrested.  Often,  it  is 
not  until  the  disease  has  reached  an 
intermediate  or  advanced  stage  when 
medical  advice  is  sought,  and  when 
the  disease  has  passed  beyond  the 
early  stages  its  further  progress  can 
be  arrested  only  with  difficulty  and 
medical  treatment  over  a  long  period. 

During  the  last  25  years  X-Rays 
have  been  used  to  assist  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  com- 
mencing with  the  original  method  of 
making  a  direct  X-l^y  of  the  chest 
on  large-size  film.  Although  this  is 
perhaps  still  the  most  satisfactoiy 
method,  it  is  considered  too  expensive 
for  the  mass  examination  of  the  whole 
population,  and  it  is  only  by  a  system- 
atic examination  of  the  masses  that 
the  disease  can  be  stamped  out. 

It  is  now  hoped  to  attain  the  eariy 
diagnosis  of  large  numbers  of  people 
in  rapid  succession  at  a  moderate 
cost  by  Mass  Miniature  Radiography 
This  method  makes  use  of  a 
camera  and  lens  which  the  natural 
sized  X-Ray  image  on  a  fluorescent 
screen  is  reduced  in  scale  by  the  lens 
and  an  image  reproduced  on  photo- 
graphic film. 

The  two  principal  types  of  appara- 
tus are  :-  - 

(a)  Using  5in.  x  4in.  individual  film. 

(6)  Using  35  mm.   cinematograph 
film. 

The  ordinary  popular  type  of 
photogra]>hic  lens  is  not  suitable  for 
this  X-Ray  screen  photography  on 
account  of  the  ver^-  low  intensity  of 
light  radiated  by  the  tiuorescent 
screen.  It  has  therefore  been  neces- 
sary to  develop  new  types  of  lenses 
for  this  work,  and  in  this  particular 
lield  the  development  of  Optics  by 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobson, 
Ltd.,  has  brought  valuable  aid  to 
medicine. 

In  193;")  a  request  came  for  a  len.s 
of  this  class  from  South  Africa,  and 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobson. 
Ltd.,  developed  a  lens  of  2^ins.  focal 
length  with  an  aperture  of  F/1.  This 
first  effort  had  certain  shortcomings, 
namely,  field  curvature,  not  to  be 
unexpected  with  a  lens  of  such  wide 
aperture  and  a  variation  between  the 
photographic  and  visual  foci.  Never- 
theless, this  development  represented 
a  noteworthy  advance  in  lens  d^ign 
and  manufacture.  Since  that  time, 
however,    great   developments  have 
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ade  by  X-Ray  engineers, 
iphic  emulsion  chemists  and 
kers.  and  the  quality  of  the 
has  made  possible  radio- 
records  of  the  Masses  at  a 
)le  cost ;  the  quality  of  these 
leaving  little  to  be  desired. 
12  came  a  request  from  the 
ational  Memorial  Association 
s  to  work  at  a  reduction  of  6 
,  and  to  reproduce  the  image 
in.  X  16in.  fluorescent  screen 
X2iin.  on  a  Sin.  x4in.  film. 
focus  "Taylor-Hobson"  lens 
luced  having  an  aperture  of 
*nd  this  lens  was  ultimately 
type  "A"  apparatus  referred 
fe,  and  which  was  manu- 
in  the  U.S.A. 

ST  requests  came  for  lenses 
.te  on  type  "B"  apparatus, 
use  of  35  mm.  panchromatic 
5  sensitivity  peak  of  which 
J  with  the  spectral  emission 
evy-West  yellow-green  fluor- 
:reen.  The  image  had  to  be 
.ed  lin.  square  on  standard 
film  from  the  usual  16in.  x 
:een.  This  problem  was  of 
aal  interest   to   the   Mathe- 

Research  Department  of 
Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobson, 
it  had  been  stated  that  hith- 
only  suitable  lens  for  the  pur- 
s  the   50  mm.    F/1.6   Zeiss 

This  claim  was  effectively 
d  by  the  production  of  the 


Taylor-Hobson  2in.  F/1.6  lens,  which 
was  fitted  to  the  first  demonstration 
unit  of  the  Medical  Research  Council. 
This  was  reported  to  give  better 
results  than  the  Zeiss  or  any  other 
lens  previously  used.' 

Lenses  of  this  type  have  a  very  high 
resolving  power  with  a  flat  field,  and 
their  chromatic  aberrations  are  so 
adjusted  that  the  visual  and  photo- 
graphic focus  are  identix:al  on  the 
spectral  range  used  in  radiographic 
work. 

In  special  circumstances  where  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  electrical 
capacity  of  a  radiographic  unit  to 
facilitate  mobility,  a  lens  of  large 
aperture,  F/1 .0,  with  a  focus  of  2^in. 
is  used.  The  definition  obtained  with 
this  lens  is  somewhat  less  critical  than 
that  of  the  F/ 1 . 5  and  there  is  some 
field  curvature,  but  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  this  is  a  compromise  to 
obtain  the  maximum  light-passing 
power. 

A  further  important  and  essential 
feature  of  these  Taylor-Hobson  radio- 
graphic lenses  is  that  they  all  have 
their  air  to  glass  surfaces  "bloomed" 
This  process  is  the  deposition,  by 
evaporation,  on  the  air  glass  surfaces 
of  a  film  of  correct  thickness  of 
lithium,  magnesium,  or  calcium 
fluoride  in  order  to  suppress  surface 
reflections.  Such  reflections,  occur- 
ring at  each  air  to  glass  surface,  re- 
duce the  contrast  of  the  image  which 


in  the  case  of  radiographic  records  is 
of  a  comparatively  low  standard 
under  the  best  circumstances.  These 
reflections  in  a  lens  which  has  been 
treated  by  this  process  are  reduced  to 
about  5%  of  their  normal  value,  and 
lenses  having  their  surfaces  so  treated 
actually  pass  more  light  than  an 
untreated  lens,  and  truly  do  work  at 
their  stated  apertures. 

In  some  hospitals  Con  tax  cameras 
have  been  adapted  to  X-Ray  units 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
"Taylor-Hobson"  2in.  F/1. 5  lens  can 
be  adapted  to  these  cameras. 

Optics  have  come  to  the  aid  of 
medicine  in  another  direction  during 
the  last  ten  years  through  the  pro- 
vision of  lenses,  also  produced  by 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobson, 
Ltd.,  for  photographing  the  move- 
ment of  limbs  by  cine  radiography. 
These  lenses  are  used  with  16  mm. 
film,  and  the  series  include  1 .  fin. 
and  1 .6in.  focal  lengths  with  the  very 
wide  aperture  of  F/0.83,  in  standard 
mounts,  and  a  2in.  F/0.8  in  a  focus- 
sing mount.  The  latter  can  be 
focussed  between  3ft.  and  G^ft.,  and 
can  be  used  in  cameras  which  allow 
visual  focussing.  Adjustments  have 
been  made  to  the  chromatic  correc- 
tions to  permit  the  lenses  to  be 
focussed  visually.  This  is  a  valuable 
feature,  as  it  dispenses  with  the  nec- 
essity of  focussing  by  making  a  series 
of  settings  of  the  camera. 


ATTENDANCES    OF    OFFICERS,   MEMBERS    OF   COUNCIL 

FROM   DECEMBER   14th,   1942,   TO   NOVEMBER  8th, 

'  Possible 

Attendances 
NAME  Council  Council 

Meetings 


Attendances  at 

Council 

MeetinK» 


Lster,  F.R.p.s.  (President) 

A.  Robins,  f.r.p.s. 
rtimer^  f.r.s.a.,  hon.  f.r.p.s., 

v«  •••  •••  ••• 

SOy     X^«9V^«y     f  tie**   aO**  ■  •  •  •  • 

tton,  F.R.P.S. 

iwton,  HON.  F.R.P.S.  {Hon.  Treasurer) 
yes,  F.R.P.S.  [Hon.  Solicitor) 

11,  PH.D.,  HON.  F.R.P.S.    ... 
Ote,  F.R.P.S. 
ait,  F.R.P.S. 

.  Harris,  f.r.p.s. 
.  Herbert,  f.r.p.s. 

ey  Illing^vorth     

y  Johnston,  hon.  f.r.p.s. 
)rd  Lemere,  hon.  f.r.p.s. 
alind  Maingot,  f.r.p.s.... 

iOS&f  F.R.P.S.  ...  ... 

Procter,  f.r.p.s. 

Schofield,  F.R.P.S. 

n  Wadenoycn,  f.r.p.s.  . . . 

SSton,  HON.  F.R.P.S. 
Xlton,  F.R.P.S. 

Bushe,  F.R.P.S.  ... 

H.  B.  Scott,  HON.  F.R.P.S. 

JU,    Ai".iC.3.  ^     ...  ... 


. .  ]       Past 
^'Presidents 

..  [       Vice- 
. . '  Presidents 


12 


12 

10 

12 

6 

7 

9 
8 
10 
12 
10 
12 

7 
12 

11 
4 

11 
9 

7 
10 


AND   COMMITTEEMEN 
1943,   INCLUSIVE 

Possible 

.attendances  at 

Committee 

Meetings 

Ex-officio  all  except 


at 


12 
12 

12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 

8 

8 
12 

8 
12 

8 
12 
12 

8 
12 

7 


Attendances  at 

Committee 

Meetings 


15 


17 
13 

15 
() 

\\ 
4 
4 
9 
1 

6 
18 


3 
3 


15 
3 
2 

12 


Asaociateship  and 

Fellowship 

Admissions  Com' tee 


17 
17 
15 
14 

3 

5 

4 

10 

1 

11 

19 

I 

.3 
•> 

.3 

17 
5 
2 

16 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Members  are  reminded  that  the  Annual  Subscription  for  1944  will 
bccomo  due  on  January  1st  next. 

The  subscription  lor  Fellows,  Associates  and  Members  is  /2  2s.  Od.  ; 
Group  subscriptions,  which  l)ec<)nie  due  for  renewal  on  the  same  day,  are  as 
follows  :  Scientific  and  lechnical  (iroup,  12>.  Od..  (or  without  "1 'holographic 
Abstracts.  "  os.)  ;  l^ictorial  Group,  os.  ;  Colour  Group.  2s.  6ti.  ;  Miniature 
Camera  Group,  5s.  ;      Kinematograph  Section,  5s. 

Group  subscriptions  may  l>e  included  with  the  Annual  Subscriptions,  and 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary,  The  Koyal  Photographic  Society,  16, 
Prince's  Gate,  London,  S.W.T. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  under  which  Members  resident  in  tlie 
U.S.A.  may  pay  their  subscriptions  to  the  Society  to  The  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  in  New  York,  direct,  or  through  their  own  Bank. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  payment  should  be  made 

"For  the  credit  of  The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  with 
the  Midland  Bank.  Russell  Scjuare,  London." 

It  will  be  appreciated  if  Members  when  taking  advantage  of  this  facility 
will  advise  the  Secretary  at  the  same  time. 

The  nominal  Annual  Subscription  in  U.S.  currency  for  Fellows,  Associates 
and  Members  is  ten  dollars. 


(Dhckmbkk,  1^1 

Saturday,  March  25th.     :{  ;  : 
Miniature     Camera     (.iroup    .Xuniij 
General  Meeting  an<l  Critiiism 


LECTURE  PROGRAMME 

Saturday,  December  11th.  3  Scientific  and  Technical  Group- 
p.m.  The  Traill  Taylor  Memorial  Symposium  on  Microdonsitomctry 
Lecture  :     "Sensitometric  Apparatus    and  Microsensitomctry. 


for  Controlling  the  Manufacture  of 
Photographic  Materials."  By  I^.  R. 
Davies,  B.Sc.  F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  December  18th.  3  p.m. 
Joint  Meeting  of  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  Section  with  the  Associa- 
tion for  Scientific  Photography. 
Conversazione,  Exhibition  and 
Demonstration  of  photographic 
equipment  used  for  scientific  and 
industrial    investigations. 

Friday,  January  7th.  0  p.m. 
Meeting  of  l*ictorial  Group.  Lantern 
Evening.  "My  Favourite  100  Slides." 
By  J.  Dudley  Johnston,  Hon. 
F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  January  8th.  3  p.m. 
Meeting  of  Colour  Group.  'Tht' 
Director's  Approach  to  Colour.  " 
Discussion  between  Darrcll  Calling 
and  E.  S.  Tompkins,  A.R.P.S.,  at  the 
Ciaumont  British  Tlu-airc.  W'ardour 
Street. 

Wednesday,  January  12th.  (> 
p.m.  Joint  Meeting  ol  tin-  Kmc 
Section  with  the  IVK.S  '  I'hc 
Design  ot  Sub-Stantlani  Sound  Pro- 
jfctors."  .\t  tlu*  Ciauuitinl  Hntisii 
Theatrt'.  \\  ardour  Street 

Saturday,  January  15th.  3  p  ni. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Miniature 
Camera     Group.  "Composition." 

By  Ricardo. 

Saturday,  January  22nd.  3  p.m. 
Meeting  of  tlio  Kine  Section.  "Some 
Aspects  ot  lIollyw(n)d  I'ihn  Produc- 
tion." Pv  Lieut  -Col.  Iraiik  Ca]>ra, 
l'.S..\..\  r.  .\t  thr  Royal  Institu- 
tion. .VllHMiiarlo  Street. 

Saturday,  January  29th.  i*.3U 
j>.in.         Mrt'tini^    arranged     by     the 


Friday,  February  4th.  (>  p.m. 
Informal  Meeting  of  IMctorial  (iroup. 
Miss  Anne  Jackson.  F.R.P.S.  "This 
Pictorial  I'hotography-   What  is  it  ?" 

Saturday,  February  5th.  3  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Pictorial 
(iroup.  I'rederick  H.  Evans  (Mem- 
orial Lecture). 

Tuesday,  February  8th.     «>  p.m 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Scientific  and 
Technical  (iroup.     H.  \V.  Lee.  B.A.. 
\'.  Inst.  P.  and  Miss  E.  A.  Neumann, 
Ph.D.  Surface       Treatment      of 

Lensc-^." 

Saturday,  February  12th.  3  p.m. 
"Photography's  Part  in  the  War: 
1-ourth  Year."  IW  F\  J.  .Mortimer. 
C  H.K..  I'.R.S.A.,  lion.  F.R.P.S. 

Tuesday,  February  15th.  (i  p.m. 
"Problems  (ioverning  the  Manu- 
facture of  the  Precision  Miniatun- 
Camera."      By  I).  McMaster.  I    1<.P.S. 

Saturday,  February  19th.  3  j^.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Kine 
Section.  ■TIk"  Work  of  the  I'ilm 
Division  of  the  British  Council."  By 
Nt'viilc  Kearntjy.  Director.  lilin 
I  >i\  isioii. 

Saturday,  February  26th.  3  p.m. 
The  Presidential  Address.  Bv  D. 
.McMaster.  F.R.P.S. 

Friday,  March  3rd.  ♦>  p.m. 
Informal  Meeting  of  Pictorial  (iroup. 
(ieorgc  llalford.  F.R.P.S.,  will  give  a 
talk  on  (ium-Bichromate  Pnxess. 

Saturday,  March  4th.  3  p.m. 
Meeting  of  C\)lour  Ciroup. 

Tuesday,  March  14th.  Annual 
(ieneral  Meeting  Memlvis.  .\sm)- 
i'iat«-<.   rell()\vs. 


JOINT   MEETINGS 

Blrminf^hain  Photographic  So-  jj 
ciety,    York    House,   (ireat   Ouu-^ 
Street,    Birmingham.    Tuestlav.    Iv- 
eember        I4th.       «.:iO      p.m  \:i 

llistorital    Review    <»t   Colour   li-'t- 
grai)hic  Pr(x'ess<'s."     Bv  1' .  J    lrii!»i.. 
F.R.P.S. 

Bradford  Photof^raphic  So- 
ciety, The  Science  Room,  Mechatns 
Institute,  Bridge  Street,  Brailfou. 
Saturday,  February  12tli.  1944  3 
p.m.  "Architectural  and  Record 
Photography."  By  J.  Crowther  (V>\. 
F.R.P.S. 

Bath  Photof^raphic  Societ>',  la, 
Lower  liorough  Walls,  Hath.  Thurs- 
day. January  27th,  1944.  "Camera 
Portraits  and  their  Making."  Hy 
Arnold  Longman,  F.R.P.S.  Thurs- 
day, March  23rd.  "  Glimpses  of  the 
Alps."  By  Mrs.  Emonet.  A.K.P.S. 
This  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
Pump  Room. 

Leeds  Camera  Cliib,  I^eeds  Insti- 
tute, Leeds.  Monday.  January  lUtb. 
"  Lower  Wensleydale,  Past  and 
J^esent."  By  11.  Bryce  Thomson, 
A.R.P.S. 

Nottingham  and  Notts  Photo- 
graphic Society,  Scouts'  Hail, 
Shakespeare  Street,  Nottingliam. 
Saturday,  December  11th.  3  pm. 
"Dalmatia,  the  Coast  of  a  Thousand 
Islands."  By  Bernard  B.  Cox.  (Lec- 
ture illustrated  by  Agfacolor  Minia- 
ture Slides.) 

Rotherham  Photographic  So- 
ciety, The  Crofts,  Moorgate,  Rother- 
ham. Sunday,  December  19tb. 
"Against  the  Rules."  A  talk  bv 
H.  T.  Smith.  A.R.C.A.  Sunday. 
March  19th.  1944.  "Approach  to 
Natural  History  Photography.  '  By  | 
I'rank  Newton. 
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December.  (i)  Photographic 
Alliance  Competition  Prints.  (2l 
Prints  bv  Alex.  Iveighley,  H"n 
1  .R.B.S.  " 

January,  1944.  (i)  Priou  by 
Mrs.  K.  M.  Parsons,  F.R.P.S.  (i' 
Prints  by  Douglas  Croall.  (3)  Lan- 
tern Slides  bv  E.  R.  Bull,  F.R.P.S. 

Feb.  (if  Prints  by  Oversea^ 
Readers  of  The  Amateur  Phok^ 
grapher.  (2)  Prints  by  Foster  Brig- 
ham,  F.R.P.S. 

March.  (I)  Prints  by  Members  of 
the  Miniature  Camera  Group.  ('^1 
Prints  by  Lieut.  R.  G.  Fennah. 
F.R.P.S. 

April.  ( 1 )  Prints  by  Members  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Photographer 
(2)  1  Vints  bv  G.  Scott  Bushe.  F.R  r  > 
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Pictorial  Photography  at 
The  Royal  Photographic  Society's 

Exhibition 

A  Review  by 
F.  J.  MORTIMER,  C.B.E.,  F.R.S.A.,  Hon.  F.R.P.S. 

AS  each  year  of  the  war  passes  and  events  at  home  are  seen  in  retrospect,  the  progress  of  photo- 
graphy stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  activities.    Apart  from  the  great 
part  photography  is  playing  as  a  vital  essential  in  the  war  itself,  restrictions  and  Umitations 
brought  about  by  war  conditions  have  had  little  or  no  effect  in  quenching  the  desire  for  picture- 
making  with  the  camera,  particularly  amongst  amateurs,  and  the  Exhibition  clearly  indicates  the 
extent  of  this  phase  of  photography  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  little  need  to  emphasise  the  general  excellence  of  the  show  as  a  whole.  An  inspection 
will  demonstrate  this  even  to  the  most  casual  visitor.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits,  both  pictorially  and 
technically,  is  better  than  at  any  previous  war-time  exhibition,  and  compares  more  than  favourably 
with  any  similar  display  organised  by  The  Royal  Photographic  Society-  in  peace  time.  If  any  complaint 
is  to  be  made  it  is  that,  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  the  wall  space  available  the  entire 
collection  of  selected  prints  in  the  Pictorial  Section  cannot  be  seen  at  one  time.  A  still  higher  estimate 
of  the  show  would  undoubtedly  be  arrived  at  if  this  could  be  done,  but  again  this  year  the  prints 
exhibited  in  this  Section  are  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  the  first  half  being  shown  during  Sep- 
tember and  the  second  half  during  October.  The  total  number  hung  this  year  is  slightly  in  excess  of 
that  on  previous  occasions. 

The  First  Half 

To  deal  with  the  subjects  that  are  in  the  majority,  namely,  the  figure  studies  and  portraits, 
"Montemartre,"  by  John  Nicol  (7),  is  a  typical  example.  This  is  an  attractively  presented  figure,  with 
perfection  of  technique  in  which  the  lettered  title  on  the  print  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  filling  a  blank 
space.  Two  figure  subjects  that  border  on  the  genre  class  and  both  extremely  good  in  every  way  are 
"Bedtime  for  Betty,"  by  G.  Scott  Bushe  (13),  and  "Heart  Trouble?"  by  Stuyvesant  Peabody  (22). 
Both  these  prints  are  worth  careful  study.  The  former  is  one.  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  show,  both 
in  subject  matter  and  arrangement.  The  posing  of  the  nurse  and  the  little  girl  is  perfect,  while  from 
the  technical  point  of  view  it  is  without  fault.  '*Heart  Trouble  ?"  is  a  more  deliberate  *'set-up,"  with 
the  figures  plainly  acting  their  parts  and  doing  it  extraordinarlily  well — both  the  sailor  who  is  having 
his  pulse  felt  and  the  pretty  nurse  at  whom  he  is  gazing.  There  is  a  touch  of  humour  here  that  adds 
to  the  charm  of  the  print. 

"Whose  Planes  ?"  by  Mrs.  Dulce  L.  Rowan  (2),  is  good  technically  and  depends  for  its  appeal  on 
the  strength  of  the  pattern  that  is  presented.  The  lines  make  a  very  effective  design.  A.  Marrion's 
"Students"  (16)  is  another  well-posed  arrangement.  Mrs.  Rosalind  Maingot  has  two  outstanding 
prints  to  her  credit  in  the  first  half  of  the  show,  both  very  decorative.  The  first,  "Crowning  Glory" 
(67)  is  rather  more  vigorous  in  tonal  contrasts  and  conflicting  lines  than  most  of  this  worker's  pic- 
tures. Her  "Fantasy"  (72)  is  well  up  to  her  high  standard  in  dealing  with  flesh  tones  in  shadow. 
Here  the  nude  figure  is  posed  against  a  luminous  background  and  ever\^  contour  is  balanced. 

Among  other  figure  studies  that  call  for  note  in  that  they  definitely  illustrate  the  titles  may  be 
mentioned  "The  Cobbler,"  by  W.  A.  Hooker  (105),  which  although  presumably  a  posed  subject  has 
an  excellent  suggestion  of  action.  Another  study  that  should  not  be  missed  is  "The  Critic,"  by 
Harold  White  (3).  This  is  one  of  those  photographs  that  suggests  a  fortunate  snapshot,  but  was 
probably  a  carefully  chosen  and  posed  arrangement.  In  any  case  it  tells  its  story  adequately,  and  is  an 
admirable  print  in  many  ways.  John  Ahern's  "Railwaymen  at  Work"  (5)  is  another  in  the  same  class 
that  one  assumes  is  a  lucky  snapshot  seized  on  the  moment,  but  one  never  knows. 


"I^t's  Go,  America,"  by  I.  A.  Schur  (1),  is  more  "modern"  in  its  outlook  and  has  a  topical 
bearing.  Tlie  design  't%  strong  and  vigorous,  but  needs  a  little  study  before  the  intention  is  grasped. 
"Flight,"  by  (..  T.  Baker  (37;,  is  another  example  of  this  worker's  high-speed  work,  of  which  we 
saw  several  examples  last  year.  This  is  a  fine  specimen  of  instantaneous  photography  in  which 
moti*^>n  is  well  <iuggcsrcd  and  emphasised  by  the  low  viewpoint  employed. 

To  pass  to  figure  subjects  presented  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  with  less  reliance  on  the  sur- 
roundings tf}  make  the  picture,  the  Hon.  M.  NX'.  Elphinstone's  "Street  Musician"  (23)  is  a  good  ex- 
ample ^>f  photr^^^raphic  charactcrisatir^n  presented  with  impeccable  attention  to  detail  and  technique. 
"The  Rhythm  Kids"  OS;  and  "Military  MclrKly"  (40),  both  by  L.  Rosinger,  each  presents  a  group  of 
three  figures  which  have  been  very  well  managed  and  show  an  appreciation  of  rh\thm  and  line 
that  is  emphasised  by  the  instruments  they  arc  playing.  They  are  both  extremely  good  technical  pro- 
ducti^ms.  "Rhapsody,"  by  D.  Kingsbury  (68),  should  be  noted  as  a  beautiful  rendering  of  a  not  too 
easy  subject  in  which  the  violin  player  dominates  the  group,  the  members  of  which,  however,  use- 
fully serve  their  purpose  in  givin^^  the  background  support.  "Pause  for  Applause,"  by  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Wagner  (54;,  is  in  the  same  class  as  the  two  prints  by  L.  Rosinger  referred  to  above.  The  good 
technical  (piality  in  the  flesh  rendering  of  the  little  darkies  should  be  noted.  Another  print  of  L. 
Rr>singcr*s  that  is  wr»rth  cf>mmenr  is  "The  New  C/adgct"  (55).  The  old  bearded  man  with  his 
presentatirin  electric  safety-razf^r  is  distinctly  humorous. 

Marcus  Adams'  two  contributions  to  the  first  half  of  the  show,  "Boy's  Head"  (69)  and  *'A 
Dream"  (74;,  are  typical  prints  by  this  worker.  The  farmer  is  rather  lacking  in  luminosity-  in  the 
darker  portir)ns,  but  the  arrangement  and  spacing  are  admirable  in  both  cases.  "TTic  Seamstress,"  bv 
B.  Oarth  (71 ;,  is  a  simply  arranged  subject,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  needle  and  thread  in  the  right 
hand  would  have  been  helpful  ;  the  pose  and  action  indicate  their  presence.  "Village  Carpenter,"  bv 
R.  Moxley  (HO),  is  a  notable  piece  of  tone  rendering  and  a  fine  character  study  from  South  Africa. 
The  rich  cjuality  in  the  darkie's  flesh  tones  is  remarkably  well  df)nc.  "Best  \\  ishes,"  by  Lester  Garner 
(85),  is  a  well  presented  incident,  cf)mplete  with  the  right  expression  seen  on  many  occasions  but 
seldom  pr)rt rayed  so  well.  The  print  is  perhaps  a  little  on  the  harsh  side.  In  the  same  class  is  "Black 
and  White,"  by  (».  1^.  (iaisford  (^K)).  Here,  although  the  tonal  qualities  are  better,  the  cigarette  is 
rather  insistent,  but  possibly  necessary  to  emphasise  the  title. 

Axel  Hahnsen,  in  his  print,  "Anguish"  (92),  shows  a  sound  treatment  of  the  two  heads  in  mak- 
ing a  notable  cr)mpr)sition.  The  flesh  tones  too  are  good  throughout,  but  the  texture  of  the  printing 
process  is  a  trifle  too  aggressive  for  a  print  of  this  size.  Near  by,  G.  Scott  Bushe's  two  strong  head 
studies,  "lvllipti(|ue"  (07)  and  "Lilith's  Snare"  (98),  call  for  attention.  Both  have  the  fine  technique 
one  associates  with  this  worker's  productions,  and  both  have  a  complete  suggestion  of  balance. 
Another  very  beautiful  print  on  the  same  wall  that  is  worth  careful  study,  both  for  its  arrangement 
and  technical  charm,  is  "Sunshine  and  Showers,"  by  Mrs.  D.  D.Wagner  (103).  Here  the  suggestion 
of  rain  is  )Mven  admirably,  and  one  does  not  ask  if  it  is  real  or  artificial,  if  the  latter  it  is  extremely 
well  done  and  t|uite  convincing. 

"'I'he  Lord  Abbot,"  by  \\  .  1  larold  1  louse  (106),  is  a  fine  example  of  Mr.  House's  more  recent 
method  of  photographic  procedure,  in  which  biting  detail  is  an  outstanding  characteristic.  In  this 
print,  however,  there  are  other  good  qualities,  notably  the  lighting  and  expression,  and  the  w'holc 
print  is  full  of  colour  and  luminosity.  Mr.  1  louse's  other  print  in  this  section,  "The  President  of  the 
R.P.S."  (61 ),  is  not  cjuite  so  happy.  One  does  not  associate  Mr.  McMaster's  familiar  appearance  with 
the  rugged  skinned  j>etson  portrayed  here. 

Dr.  Julian  Smith  has  two  typical  examples  of  his  character  studies.  They  arc  "Dry  Humour" 
(118)  and  "Memories"  (12f)).  His  line  photography  shows  no  falling  off  in  quality  year  by  year. 
"Island  MaitI,"  hv  lack  Powell  (112)  gains  in  quality  from  the  printing  process  employed.  It  is  an 
attractive  pott  nil,  and  the  use  of  an  "etching  screen"  is  justified  in  this  example. 

There  air  not  so  many  pictures  in  the  show  that  come  under  the  description  of  "Big  Heads" 
which  were  so  frequently  seen  in  exhibitions  a  few  years  ago.  This  is  all  to  the  good,  as  portraits 
presented  on  a  giant  scale  are  seldom  pleasing  and  frequently  suggest  monstrosities.  A  good  example, 
however,  and  entirelv  successfully  presented,  is  "Shall  we  be  amused?"  by  \\".  G.  Briggs  (27).  This 
is  not  onlv  an  attractive  child  portrait,  presented  with  the  worker's  usual  skill,  but  it  has  interest  and 
point  in  the  expression  that  has  been  so  well  caught. 

Nearby,  the  two  delightful  head  studies  by  Jack  Powell,  "Lady  Fair"  (29)  and  "Chela"  (31), 
although  not  in  the  "big  head"  class,  have  tjualities  that  make  them  very  emphadc  in  spiteof  the 
delicacy  of  their  presentation,  which  approxitnates  that  of  red  chalk  drawings.  They  are  subjects  to 


which  this  particular  treatment  is  suited.  "Taos  Indian,"  by  Max  Joseph  (45),  is  a  strong  character 
study,  beautifully  lighted  and  helped  considerably  by  the  decorative  shadows  of  the  background. 

"April,"  by  John  Fairweather  (49),  is  a  "big  head"  and  a  striking  presentation  both  in  design  and 
photographic  technique,  but  one  that  does  not  call  for  too  much  investigation  in  regard  to  the  pose, 
which  is  a  trifle  difficult  to  follow.  A.  Keith  Dannatt's  "Peasants"  (78)  has  two  big  heads  and  is  yet 
another  example  of  this  worker's  apparendy  inexhaustible  store  of  foreign  peasant  types.  Here  he  has 
successfully  overcome  the  difficulty  in  dealing  with  two  heads  of  equal  size  and  tonal  weight.  In  "Owd 
Sheffield,"  by  G.  A.  Walker  (86),  the  skin  textures  are  admirably  lighted  and  perfectly  rendered. 

There  are  not  many  nude  studies  in  the  Exhibition  this  year.  Mrs.  Rosalind  Maingot's  "Fantasy" 
has  already  been  referred  to,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  best.  Shirley  M.  Hall's  "Silver  Point"  (32)  is 
a  beautiful  little  picture,  and  is  one  of  the  most  daint}'  nudes  yet  seen  at  this  exhibition.  The  print 
will  doubtless  arouse  considerable  argument  as  to  its  method  of  production. 

"Valeska,"  by  A.  Bahnsen  (1 19),  is  decorative  and  of  good  tonal  quality  ;  "Figure  Study,"  by 
S.  D.  Jouhar  (122),  is  also  decorative  so  far  as  the  lines  are  concerned,  but  rather  too  heavy  in  tones  ; 
and  "Coy,"  by  H.  E.  Tyndale  (123),  is  another  nude  with  good  flesh  textures  and  commendably  fine 
tones.  "En  Petite  Tenue,"  by  G.  Newby  (19),  is  a  semi-nude  and  another  version  of  the  model  that 
we  have  seen  on  previous  occasions  from  this  worker. 

Child  pictures  are  always  popular,  but  there  is  not  a  great  number  in  the  show  this  year.  "Young 
England,"  by  J.  H.  Wilding  (34),  is  attractive,  largely  on  account  of  the  child's  personality,  and 
"Thoughts,"  by^  E.  Quaife  (33),  is  simple  and  direct,  in  which  the  gaze  of  the  youngster  is  almost 
uncanny.  "How's  That,  Mummy?"  by  John  Pilkington  (48),  is  a  perfect  at-home  baby  picture, 
in  which  the  portrait  of  the  infant  and  the  composition — helped  by  the  line  of  the  bath — all  combine 
to  produce  a  result  that  will  make  an  immediate  appeal,  Another  delightful  study  is  "The  Secret," 
by  R.  E.  Scott  (73).    Here  the  charm  of  the  children  themselves  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  print. 

Landscape  subjects  this  year  are  less  in  number  than  usual,  but  those  that  are  shown  have  charac- 
teristics that  make  them  of  high  merit.  "A  Spring  Landscape,"  by  Alec.  H.  Hamilton  (4),  is  a  notable 
example  of  the  open  landscape  type  of  subject,  in  which  the  strong  converging  lines  of  the  ploughed 
earth  and  the  placing  of  the  team  of  horses  are  just  right.  A  most  attractive  print,  "Up  Field,"  by  J. 
Krimke  (6),  which  is  hung  nearby,  is  another  outstanding  subject  rather  akin,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
renderings  of  a  team  of  horses  and  plough  with  man  in  charge  that  has  been  seen  at  recent  exhibitions. 
This  print  should  be  compared  with  "Racing  the  Storm"  (135),  by  A.  H.  yXronson.  Here  again  the 
animals  are  the  dominant  feature,  but  the  sky  is  almost  overpowering. 

Mrs.  K.  M.  Parsons  keeps  up  her  high  standard  of  work  in  her  two  prints  in  the  first  half  of  the 
show — "Water  Meadows"  (10)  and  "In  a  VC'elsh  Valley"  (14).  These  arc  two  notable  landscapes, 
which  again  prove  this  worker's  command  of  this  phase  of  photography.  "Water  Meadows"  in 
particular  is  a  subject  that  would  delight  the  painter,  but  here  the  photographer  has  caught  the  tonal 
qualities  perfectly,  and  chosen  a  point  of  view  that  makes  a  beautiful  design.  The  cattle  in  the  fore- 
ground add  just  the  right  touch  for  giving  contrast  and  scale.  ''In  a  Welsh  Valley"  the  empty  road- 
way in  the  foreground  curiously  does  not  call  for  human  interest.  The  picture  is  complete  without  it. 

"Across  the  River,  Durham,"  by  W.  Archer  Clark  (46),  is  a  departure  for  this  worker,  whose 
name  is  usually  associated  with  architectural  subjects.  It  indicates,  however,  that  he  can  be  equally 
successful  with  landscape.  Here  is  a  notable  example  in  which  a  tine  picture  has  been  founded  on  the 
beauty  of  the  foreground  flowers  which  dominate  the  composition. 

Two  charming  little  landscapes  by  A.  E.  Brooks,  "Yarnigale  Gammon"  (81)  and  "The  Little 
Ruined  Qiapel"  (83),  are  perfect  compositions,  and  the  latter  has  great  strength  for  so  small  a  print. 
Both  are  excellent  examples  of  bromoil.  G.  L.  Hawkins  presents  in  his  "Forest  Fantasy"  (101)  a  new 
departure  for  landscape  work  in  pseudo  bas-relief  and  printed  in  his  own  process,  'bromaloid.*  The 
diagonal  central  tree  trunk  is  a  trifle  over-assertive,  but  the  entire  print  is  ver^'  effective. 

F.  W.  Ferguson's  "Deep  Valley"  (102)  conveys  great  space  and  dignity.  The  rendering  of  the 
subject  is  helped  by  the  Hnes  converging  to  a  focal  point  towards  the  base  of  the  print.  Another  fine 
decorative  pattern,  and  with  striking  hghting,  is  "Calle  en  Taxco,"  by  A.  H.  Aronson  (108).  The 
foreground  detail  is  particularly  well  done,  and  the  cast  shadows  relieve  it  from  monotony.  One  of 
the  few  prints  that  shows  perfectly  the  upward  slope  of  a  roadway. 

J.  C.  Hooloway's  two  prints,  "Smoke  and  Grime"  (70)  and  a  ''Convoy  Unloads  (94),  are 
striking  dock  subjects  of  considerable  strength  and  well-arranged  masses.  Ernest  Schwitter's 
"Waterpower"  (100)  is  a  remarkable  action  picture  of  a  rushing  torrent  with  a  line  sparkling  render- 
ing of  movement.  Alex.  Keighley,  with  his  "The  Net  Maker"  (121),  presents  another  typical  Keigh- 
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ley  print  of  fine  composition  and  good  presentation,  and  Alan  F.  Taylor's  ''Silver  Trail"  ((29)  is  a 
striking  print  dependent  for  its  success  on  the  lines  and  lighting  in  the  water  beautifully  rendered. 

"September  Morning,"  by  J.  T.  Knight  (1 16),  is  one  of  those  irresistible  subjects  for  the  pic- 
torial worker,  taken  against  the  light,  but  this  print  would  have  gained  by  being  presented  in  a 
warmer  tone,  and  with  much  more  strength  in  the  shadows.  We  are  glad  to  see  A.  C.  Banfield 
exhibiting  again,  and  his  "Bridge  on  the  Canal"  (139)  is  a  charming  landscape  with  much  character 
and  feeling.  "Gatton,"  by  John  Erith  (141),  is  another  attractive  landscape,  although  the  tree  trunk 
in  the  foreground  is  a  doubtful  addition  to  the  pictorial  content. 

Among  the  Animal  pictures  in  the  first  halt  of  the  exhibition  a  notable  print  is  "Judy,"  by  Dr. 
S.  B.  Cooper  (9).  This  is  one  of  the  best  dog  portraits  in  the  show.  The  expression  of  the  animal  is 
alert,  and  the  posing  and  technical  quality  beyond  criticism.  "Son  of  T'sioh,"  by  H.  V.  Bennett  (36), 
is  another  dog  study — a  difficult  subject  but  well  presented,  emphasising  the  points  of  this  particu- 
lar breed.  "Shetland  Sheep  Dogs,"  by  Miss  E.  P.  Thompson  (111),  calls  for  praise  in  the  digni£ed 
arrangement  of  the  group  and  the  simple  background.  N.  A.  Scurrah's  "Rajjdi"  (92)  is  a  fine  tiger 
study,  and  A.  Bahnscn's  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  (79)  is  an  amusing  group  of  geese,  which  in 
spite  of  the  subject  and  its  arrangement  holds  together  extremely  well.  A.  Walden  Hammond's  bull- 
dog, "British"  (76),  has  considerable  possibilities  for  a  propaganda  poster. 

The  architectural  pictures,  although  few  in  number,  are,  as  usual,  extremely  good.  This  type  of 
work  usually  calls  for  the  best  technical  abilities  of  the  worker  in  addition  to  an  appreciation  of 
effective  view  points.  H.  C.  Hickman's  "Until  the  Dawn"  (26)  is  a  notable  study,  finely  presented  and 
dependent  on  dignified  simplicity  for  its  success.  A.  L.  Spence's  "Dream  in  Marble"  (41)  has  good 
tone  quality  in  the  rendering  of  the  architecture  but  the  blackness  of  the  trees  is  a'little  too  heavy. 
S.  Crowden-Clement's  "Gloucester  Glory"  (50)  is  a  simple  presentation  of  a  noble  subject  empha- 
sised by  the  luminosity  of  the  sky.   A  beautiful  print. 

Reginald  Smith's  "Old  Fribourg"  (47)  is  also  a  subject  of  great  dignity,  but  rather  lacking  in 
luminosity  in  the  shadows.  "Sunlit  Pillars,"  by  A.  H.  Green  (77),  is  a  good  example  of  straightfor- 
ward architectural  photography,  with  a  well-chosen  viewpoint.  Two  interior  subjects,  both  familiar 
in  type  but  both  well  presented  in  a  decorative  way,  are  "Old  England,"  by  S.  Lamb  (95),  and  **01d 
Glass  and  Stone,"  by  S.  C.  Scurrah  (99). 

Two  fine  pictures  by  Bertram  Hutchings  claim  attention  in  this  class — "Norman  Setting,  Win- 
chester" (120),  and  "Old  Southampton"  (124).  Big  subjects  treated  in  a  big  way  with  fine  technique. 
H.  W.  Honess  Lee's  "Spirit  of  Serbia"  (133)  is  bold  and  definite  in  character,  and  its  severe  black-and- 
white  treatment  helps  the  design.  Charles  Mason's  "Mystery"  (1 37)  is  very  impressive,  and  is  presuma- 
bly a  record  of  sunrise  at  Stonehenge.  Monte  Luke's  "Eton  College"  (138)  is  an  AustraUan  version  of 
a  peep  at  one  of  England's  colleges.   The  point  of  view  was  well  selected. 

Still  Life  and  Table  Top  work  is  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  one  would  expect  under  present 
conditions,  but  E.  Heimann  is  again  to  the  fore  with  his  table-top  fantasies  in  "Lagoon"  (II)  and 
"Discretion  or  Valour  ?"  (15).  Both  are  amusing  and  both  give  evidence  of  imagination  and  technical 
skill.  "Wheels,"  by  Miss  Laura  Griswold  (20)  is  an  outdoor  still-life  subject  with  great  beauty  in  its 
tonal  qualities.  This  depends  for  its  success  on  the  pattern  created  by  the  wheels  and  their  shadow. 

"Invitation,"  by  W.  C.  Squires  (39),  is  an  attractive  table-top  effort,  but  the  diffuse  architectural 
background  is  not  quite  right.  H.  J.  Harper-Roberts'  "Aristocrats"  (51)  has  the  merit  of  being 
a  credible  arrangement,  which  is  not  always  the  case  in  "domestic"  still-life  studies  of  this  kind. 
A.  W.  Walburn  shows  perfection  of  technique  in  "A  Study"  (52).  The  fact  that  this  print  is  in 
platinum  tends  to  date  it.  "Steps  to  Wisdom,"  by  R.  Moxley  (107),  is  a  decorative  table-top  arrange- 
ment, although  the  point  of  the  title  is  not  so  clear  a  statement  as  "Eggs  and  Milk,"  by  Alan  Cocking 
(130),  which  is  an  almost  perfect  rendering  of  a  very  simple  subject.  The  beautiful  technical  quality 
of  this  print  compels  attention.  "Street  Lamps,"  by  H.  S.  Newcombe  (84)  is  an  echo  of  the  past 
and  a  reminder  of  things  to  come — a  well-chosen  viewpoint  and  a  strong  print. 

"Poole  Pottery,"  by  A.  Royden  Willetts  (1 17),  is  a  good  straightforward  rendering  of  a  simple 
subject.  The  arrangement  is  pleasing  and  the  technical  quality  could  not  be  better. 

Finally,  some  of  the  smaller  prints  in  Bromoil  Transfer  and  Gum  should  be  studied  for  their 
pictorial  qualities.  Notable  amongst  these  are  "Old  Pier,"  by  A.  W.  Hill  (28),  a  transfer  with  con- 
siderable tonal  qualities.  "Embankment,"  by  Godfrey  Phillips  (30) — of  fine  quality  and  a  good  com- 
position ;  "The  House  of  the  Beautiful  Lady,"  by  G.  Halford  (64)  and  "Bishops'  Court,"  by  Alfred 
Bolton  (65),  both  little  gems  in  "gum"  which  are  largely  dependent  for  their  effectiveness  on  their 
treatment. 


The  Second  Half 

Those  visitors  who  have  seen  the  first  half  of  the  exhibition  in  September  will  find  in  the  second 
half,  on  view  during  October,  another  complete  show,  of  equally  high  merit  and  in  many  cases  con- 
taining further  examples  by  those  workers  who  have  prints  in  the  first  half. 

Again,  the-  proportion  of  figures  and  portrait  work  is  higher  than  that  of  other  subjects  :  Dr. 
S.  D.  Jouhar  has  another  strong  example  of  his  work  in  "An  Eastern  Panel"  (142),  which  is  decora- 
tive in  treatment,  but  would  have  been  better  if  a  little  more  space  had  been  included  to  suggest  a 
taller  figure  with  less  breadth.  E.  C.  Crossett's  "Old  Spice"  (143)  is  a  portrait  of  considerable  charac- 
ter, and  with  a  definite  sense  of  humour.  It  certainly  compels  a  desire  for  further  knowledge  of  the 
model.  Two  fine  character  studies  by  Dr.  Julian  Smith  are  "Sono  Asato"  (153)  and  "The  Patriarch" 
(161),  the  latter,  a  fine  rendering  of  old  age,  and  a  shining  example  of  how  to  deal  with  flowing 
-white  hair.  Another  portrayal  of  old  age  is  "Age,"  by  Chas.  F.  Snow  (206).  Here  the  presentation  has 
been  helped  by  the  printing  process  employed. 

Two  "character"  head  studies  of  note  are  "Son  of  the  Cossacks,"  by  H.  W.  Walker  (160),  and 
"The  Exile,"  by  John  Dixon  (166).  Both  are  examples  of  good  portraiture,  with  fine  modelling. 
"The  Gauntry  Gentleman"  (147),  by  H.  M.  Jackson,  is  a  strongly  lighted  profile  study  ;  the  flesh 
texture  and  the  hair  are  extremely  well  rendered.  Another  good  portrait,  which  is  singularly  reminis- 
cent of  a  famous  painting,  is  "Serenity,"  by  Stuart  Taylor  (156),  a  very  thoughtful  piece  of  work. 
"Le  Beau  de  XVI*,"  by  G.  Scott  Bushe  (200),  is  a  good  presentation  of  an  actor  in  character. 

S.  M.  Swenson,  in  his  picture,  "The  Hostler"  (153),  achieves  an  almost  stereoscopic  effect. 
The  setting  for  the  figure  looking  out  of  the  open  window  is  most  attractive,  and  the  print  is  an 
excellent  character  study.  "Invocation,"  by  A.  Aldington  (173),  is  also  a  fine  rendering  of  a  subject 
that  might  easily  become  banal.  The  author  has,  however,  handled  the  subject  with  considerable 
skill,  and  perfect  technique  adds  to  the  picture's  charm.  "Paleo  Amaya,"  by  Stuyvesant  Peabody 
(212),  is  a  striking  character  study,  full  of  hfe  and  vitality,  and  good  technical  quality. 

"Monday  Morning,"  by  Allan  Cocking  (229),  is  alive  and  fresh  in  treatment.  The  ribbons  of  the 
washing  on  the  line,  however,  tend  to  introduce  a  slightly  distracting  clement.  Another  portrayal  of 
a  figure  engaged  in  domestic  duties  is  "The  Craft  Worker,"  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Flampsun  (231).  Here  is  a 
deliberately  considered  decorative  effort,  in  which  the  spinning  wheel  forms  the  motif. 

C.  T.  Baker  gives  us  yet  another  example  of  his  action  pictures  in  "Kiltie  Girls"  (245).  This 
print  is  as  lively  as  any  by  this  particular  worker,  but  here  the  rendering  is  too  much  on  the  hard  side. 
An  effectively  rendered  figure  is  "The  Pilot,"  by  H.  J.  Schmidt  (262).  Here  the  man  and  the  wheel 
appear  to  be  authentic,  and  for  that  reason  they  make  the  picture  all  the  more  convincing.  Of  the  out- 
door figure  studies,  "Harvest  Time,"  by  John  Milner  (148),  is  a  delightful  print  with  the  figures  well 
posed.  "Les  Moissoneurs,"  by  L.  Rochiele  (21 1)  is  an  interesting  group.  The  print  has  fine  tones, 
and  the  lines  of  the  picture  all  lead  up  to  the  central  point  of  interest  in  a  most  effective  manner.  Two 
further  outdoor  studies  are  ''The  Village  Church,"  by  F.  F.  Blumfield  (193)  and  "A  Wayside  Re- 
fresher," by  C.  K.  Richmond  (195).  In  both  cases  the  figures  are  admirably  portrayed  and  arranged. 

Other  notable  prints  that  fall  into  this  category  are  "The  Handyman,"  by  John  Fairweather  (275), 
"Boy  and  Atlas,"  by  W.  G.  Briggs  (164),  "Howdy,"  by  G.  Newman  (186),  and  "Norah  Sandeman," 
by  Harold  Frye  (187).  Mr.  Briggs'  picture  is  a  little  on  the  hard  side,  and  the  tones  of  the  face  of  Mr. 
Newman's  model  are  rather  too  low  and  the  shadows  muddy.  Mr.  Frye's  contribution  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  professional  portraiture,  the  hand  on  the  'cello  being  particularly  expressive. 

Amongst  the  pictures  that  come  definitely  under  the  classification  of  "portraits"  perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  show  is  "Florentine,"  by  Mrs.  Rosalind  Maingot  (202).  Here  the  flesh  textures  are 
superbly  rendered,  with  beautiful  massing.  In  "Cecilia"  (198),  Mrs.  Maingot's  other  picture  in  this 
half,  the  model  is  charmingly  posed,  but  there  is  some  lack  of  modelling  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Harold  House  gives  another  example  of  his  technique  and  tone  renderings  in  "The  Lady 
Abbess"  (238).  Here;  is  great  concentration  of  interest,  and  the  rendering  of  the  black  hood  against 
the  black  background  is  particularly  well  managed.  Two  notable  "named"  portraits  are  "Frank  H. 
Mason,  R.I.,"  by  Walden  Hammond  (152),  and  "Assistant  Group  Officer  Fraser,  N.F.S.,"  by  John 
Bardsley  (224).  The  former  is  a  convincing  likeness  of  the  well-known  seascape  artist  at  work, 
whilst  Mr.  Bardsley's  model,  although  different  in  character,  is  equally  well  rendered. 

Very  characteristic  of  the  subject  portrayed,  namely,  an  old-time  photographer,  is  R.  G. 
Fcnnah's  "An  Old  Hand"  (239).    This  print  has  fine  textural  and  tonal  qualities  throughout,  as  also 


has  H.  Bryce  Thomson's  "Self  Portrait"  (241).    The  President  of  the  Twickenham  Photographic 
Society,  Dr.  S.  D.  Jouhar  (249),  has  Ijcen  well  portrayed  by  Reginald  Ward. 

Some  delightful  chiltl  studies  occur  in  the  second  half  of  the  show  in  addition  to  those  in  the  first 
half.  Nude  kiddies  always  make  excellent  little  models,  and  "Jack  in  the  Box,"  by  J.  D.  S.  Heardcr 
(157)  is  a  notable  example  of  this  type  of  subject,  and  shows  what  the  miniature  camera  can  achieve. 
Another  intimate  "at  home"  picture  with  nice  lines  is  "Cjrin  and  Bear  It,"  by  F.  G.  Hiinot  (232), 
which  has  rather  more  actic>n  than  is  usually  presented  in  "bath  tub"  pictures.  "Awakening,"  by 
A.  E.  Brookes  (175),  is  another  appealing  child  study,  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  hand  work  can 
be  forgiven. 

"Boy  with  Puppy"  (221)  and  "Battledc^re"  (190),  both  by  Marcus  Adams,  are  two  more  exam- 
ples of  this  worker's  typical  style.  "Mischief  in  the  Making,"  by  A.  G.  Brownlee  (250),  is  an  entirely 
satisfying  "boy"  portrait  that  the  title  fits  pcrfecdy,  but  the  general  effect  is  discounted  by  the  yellow 
surrounding  mount  to  the  print.  Anc^ther  expressive  picture  is  "Christie,"  by  Miss  Lola  Stone  (172), 
where  the  "puck -like"  expression  r>n  the  child's  face  has  been  admirably  captured,  making  the  whole 
thing  very  alert.  There  is  one  (nher  "1  Jttle  Imp,"  by  Miss  S.  Buyskes  (225),  which  would,  however, 
have  been  improved  by  the  omission  of  the  bow  on  the  child's  hair.  A  portrait  with  a  sunny  effect  is 
"Boy  from  London,"  by  W.  K.  C^^hadburn  (219),  in  which  the  cast  shadows  of  the  child's  curls  help 
to  add  vivacity  to  the  portrait. 

Although  with  a  very  different  theme,  two  prints  which  are  notable  for  the  expressions  on  their 
models'  faces  are  "I'ar  away  in  a  Fairy  1  ale  .  ."  by  Dr.  J.  }I.  Wilding  (150)  and  "VCTiat's  That?"  by 
H.  Br}xe  Thomson  (237).  The  child  in  Dr.  Wilding's  picture  is  the  same  as  in  his  print  in  the  first 
half.  No.  34 — "Young  England,"  but  in  this  rendering  the  pose  is  better,  and  it  is  the  extraordinary 
expression  of  the  child  in  Mr.  Thomson's  picture  that  compels  attention. 

Other  child  studies  that  must  be  noted  are  "Childhood  Joys,"  by  S.  H.  Clarke  (194),  and  "Child 
Study,"  by  A.  J.  i  leal  (238).  I  lere  the  texture  of  the  little  model's  satin  dress  and  flesh  tones  are 
outstanding,  and  the  print  gains  considerably  by  its  background.  "Afternoon  Nap,"  by  G.  Wakefield 
(176)  is  a  delightful  sleeping  baby  picture,  in  which  also  the  texture  of  the  satin  coverlet  is  notable. 
"Invasion,"  by  i  larr)'  Day  (207),  shows  a  child  looking  up  at  a  stormy  sky,  which  is  well  por- 
trayed. The  rendering  of  the  little  darkie's  skin  texture  in  Mrs.  D.  D.  Wagner's  "Wishful  Thinking" 
(191),  is  admirable,  and  the  pose  and  expression  of  the  little  one  have  also  been  well  portrayed.  A 
good  arrangement  is  seen  in  "Tam  o'  Shanter,"  by  R.  Broomer  (251),  but  the  effect  is  spoilt  by  the 
mclusion  of  the  white  bob  c^n  top  of  the  tam  o'  shanter.  Possibly,  however,  one  of  the  best  child 
pictures  in  the  show  is  "Jeremy,"  by  Arnold  Longman  (177). 

The  Rxhihition  also  contains  several  gor)d  groups,  of  which  one  of  the  best  is  John  Ward's 
"Thriller  or  Romance  ?"  (233).  'J'his  portrays  in  a  very  clever  manner  the  interior  of  a  lending  library, 
in  which  the  reading  figures  have  been  extremely  well  caught.  Two  fine  outdoor  groupings  are  "El 
Venedor,"  by  C.  H.  Atwatcr  (242),  and  ''The  Reckoning,"  by  F.  Weston  (243).  The  former  is 
effective,  but  it  is  dilficult  to  grasj-)  what  the  man  is  selling.  The  little  group  round  the  mounted  man 
in  the  latter  is  most  attractive.  Another  grouping  is  seen  in  Max  J.  Shapiro's  "Port  au  Prince"  (279), 
where  a  brilliant  and  sunny  foreground  group  make  an  unusual  arrangement. 

Whatever  the  visitor's  personal  feelings  may  be  as  regards  nude  studies,  he  will  be  bound,  if  he 
is  honest,  to  admit  that  those  shown  here  are  all  ilrst-rate  examples  of  their  kind. 

To  deal  first  wiih  the  male  nudes  -"Sentinel,"  by  Dc^nald  S.  Herbert  (208),  and  "After  the 
Discobulus  of  Myrot,/'  hv  Anne  Jackson  (252),  are  subjects  not  dissimilar  in  treatment.  The  first  is 
an  excellent  ptint,  witii  imc  ph(nographic  quality,  but  rather  suggestive  of  the  studio,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  l^Kkiitound.  Miss  Jackson,  in  her  print,  has  caught  the  pose  of  the  original  very  well 
indeed,  but  the  print  itself  is  a  little  too  Imv  in  tone.  In  ''Silent  Waters"  (162),  Andiony  Peacock 
presents  us  with  a  typical  specimen  of  his  work,  the  atmospheric  effect  and  the  technical  quality 
both  calling  for  praise. 

Otlier  nude  studies  worthy  of  note  are  "Noctunie,"  by  John  Fairweather  (222),  in  which  the 
model  is  ver\'  pleasingly  posed,  with  reticent  shadow  treatment,  making  a  very  attractive  design.  Mr. 
Staniforth's  "Mural"  (278)  is  rather  lacking  in  tonal  qualities,  but  the  arrangement  itself  is  good. 
Anthony  Peacock's  "Interlude"  (181)  seems  a  little  pointless.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  print  with 
fine  tones.  "Pause,"  by  C.  S.  Gcrrish  (217),  is  rather  too  low  in  tone. 

One'of  the  finest  action  pictures  in  the  show  is  "Stallion,"  by  A.  G.  Rigo  de  Righi  (144).  This 
picture  has  all  the  qualit}'  of  a  carefully  composed  painting  seen  and  presented  in  the  grand  manner. 
Ducks  and  geese  seem  to  attract  certain  pictorial  workers,  and  "We  Are  Seven,"  by  A.  H.  Aronsoo 


(240),  is  an  extremely  well-arranged  group  of  geese,  strongly  lighted  and  clearly  defined,  whilst 
E.  W.  Chadwick*s  "Ducks"  is  another  busy  group,  with  the  water  brilliantly  rendered. 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  are  less  landscape  subjects  than  usual  this  year,  but  perhaps  this 
tends  to  make  those  that  are  exhibited  all  the  more  appreciated  by  lovers  of  this  class  of  subject. 

Foremost  amongst  those  to  be  mentioned  are  two  by  Mrs.  K.  M.  Parsons,  which  call  for  further 
praise,  "Pasture  into  Arable"  (145)  and  "Beyond  the  Summit"  (149).  No.  145  in  less  capable  hands 
would  have  been  patchy  and  feeble.  Here  the  lines  tend  to  strength  and  serenity.  The  second  print 
is  simple  and  bola  in  character,  with  a  very  definite  point  of  emphasis. 

There  is  a  beautiful  sky  in  "The  Silver  Lining,"  by  F.  W.  Ferguson  (258),  and  another  fine  print 
is  "Welsh  Hills,"  by  E.  Hadley  (260),  the  arrangement  of  the  subject,  and  notably  the  placing  of  the 
sheep  being  particularly  successful.  One  other  outstanding  mountain  landscape  is  "Evening  on  the 
Grimsel,"  by  A.  E.  Gnaegi  (165).  This  has  very  attractive  lines  and  first-rate  technical  quality 
throughout.  The  well-shaded  foreground  emphasises  the  distance,  which  is  admirably  rendered. 

Two  further  landscapes  of  first  rate  quality  are  "Rainbow  Weather,"  by  R.  L.  Shaw  (188),  a 
remarkable  composition  of  painter-like  quality,  and  "Heaven's  Spotlight,"  by  Will  Till  (158),  a 
typical  South  African  landscape,  with  the  usual  full  tonal  qualities  that  one  expects  from  this  worker. 
G.  L.  Hawkins  uses  gum  as  a  medium  for  his  "tree"  picture,  "Trunks"  (280).  It  is  a  fine  print,  but 
the  subject  is  one  that  could  have  been  done  greater  justice  by  presentation  on  a  larger  scale.  A  much 
bolder  "tree"  picture  is  "Wind  Witch,"  by  Mrs.  Mildred  Hatry  (201),  where  the  striking  tree  outline 
has  been  made  the  most  of  in  the  production  of  a  picture  of  outstanding  strength,  although  lacking, 
perhaps,  a  little  in  middle  distance.  Fred  Judge's  "Dartmoor"  is  another  subject  that  would  have 
been  better  treated  on  a  larger  scale,  but  "Church  with  Cloud"  (255)  and  "Farnham  Castle"  (256),  by 
Alfred  Bolton,  also  gum  prints,  are  of  good  colour,  and  also  well  chosen  subjects. 

The  fascination  of  sand  ripples  left  by  the  receding  tide  is  usually  irresistible,  and  Mrs.  Dolce 
Rowan  has  made  a  very  good  job  of  their  reproduction  in  her  "Low  Tide"  (210).  The  whole  thing  is 
just  a  trifle  on  the  dark  side,  but  nevertheless  very  decorative.  The  mill  in  "Tower  Mill,  Yorks,"  by 
Dr.  S.  D.  Jouhar  (223),  finely  placed  in  a  rather  sombre  landscape  setting,  is  slightly  over-emphasised. 
But  this  is  possibly  permissible  in  view  of  its  dramatic  possibilities.  There  is  fine  atmospheric  effect 
in  "Rain  in  Glencoe,"  by  R.  E.  Booth  (270),  and  another  good  subject  is  "The  Bower,"  by  L.  G. 
Rachiele  (1 67),  although  the  curious  shadow  pattern  in  the  foreground  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  irritating. 
"Spring  is  Coming,"  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Ochsner  (268),  showing  three  young  maidens  dancing  in  the  open 
air  is  a  dainty  little  fantasy,  with  nice  tones.  All  that  need  be  said  of  "Bracken  Harvest,  Malham,"  (264) 
is  that  its  author  is  Alexander  Keighley  ! 

Snowscapes  again  take  an  important  place  in  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  and  those  that  are  shown 
in  this  half  of  the  exhibition  are  all  prints  of  exceptional  quality,  and  notable  for  their  exceptional 
tones.  The  perfect  tone  rendering  in  Mrs.  Alice  Schuftan's  "Alpine  Farmhouse"  (174),  makes 
this  a  most  attractive  picture,  with  the  sky  emphasising  the  beauty  of  the  snow  on  the  trees.  "Snow 
on  the  Top  Field,"  by  T.  H.  Breakell  (170),  is  also  a  good  print,  in  which  the  most  has  been  made  of 
the  pattern  of  the  ploughed  field  under  snow,  but  one  wonders  why  there  is  no  trace  of  snow  to  be 
seen  anywhere  else  in  the  landscape.  A  beautiful  rendering  of  snow  patterns  is  also  seen  in  "Outposts," 
by  G.  B.  Kearey  (171),  and  in  "Lake  Sentinels,"  by  G.  D.  Greene  (247),  the  rendering  of  the  snow  is 
outstandingly  good,  although  the  presence  of  so  many  twigs  tends  to  be  a  distracting  factor. 

Two  prints  of  particularly  pleasing  colour  are  "River's  Edge,"  by  A.  E.  Coleman  (182),  a  good 
skating  picture  with  well-placed  figures,  and  "After  the  Storm,"  by  S.  M.  Swenson  (183).  In  this 
print  the  rendering  of  the  snow  is  perhaps  a  trifle  heavy,  but  the  composition  is  most  pleasing, 
with  lines  all  leading  to  the  house  and  the  tree.  "White  Paradise,"  by  G.  L.  Hamburgher  (1 99),  is  yet 
another  fine  example  of  snow  rendering,  with  nicely-placed  figures.  A.  Fassbender's  "Bunny  Steps" 
(178)  makes  an  attractive  pattern,  from  unsuspected  material,  in  which  the  tone  quaUties  throughout 
arc  perfectly  done,  with  the  interest  concentrated  in  just  the  right  places.  The  tonal  rendering  of 
"Frosty  Morning,"  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Ochsner  (179),  however,  is  not  entirely  ideal  for  the  subject, 
although  quite  beautiftil. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  number  of  seascapes  this  year  is  comparatively  small,  but  those  on  view 
are  all  first-rate  examples  of  this  type  of  work.  In  particular  it  is  good  to  find  that  1  i.  C.  Hickman  has 
foUpwed  up  his  "Off  St.  Ives"  with  another  fine  high  key  picture,  and  worthy  successor  "Silver 
Mom"  (169).  Two  yachting  pictures,  reminiscent  of  pre-war  days,  are  "One  Reef  Down,"  (230)  by 
F.  W.  Beken,  and  "Seven  Sixes"  (281),  by  J.  E.  Mitchell.   Both  are  good  examples  of  a  fascinating 


subject,  and  Mr.  Mitchell's  picture  in  high  key  has  all  the  brilliance  and  sparkle  that  one  associates 
with  this  "spbrt  of  kings."  The  arrangement  of  the  group  is  very  attractive. 

The  rendering  of  reflections  in  water  is  another  theme  that  never  fails  to  produce  an  appeal,  and 
the  fine  placing  of  the  boats  under  the  pier  in  Adolf  Fassbender's  "Deep  Water"  (236)  is  no  exception. 
Not  quite  so  satisfactory  is  "The  End  of  the  Line,"  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Ludins  (259),  as  the  slight  spottiness 
of  the  rendering  of  the  water  tends  to  take  away  from  its  liquid  qualities. 

"Deserted  Beach,"  by  John  Erith  (273),  is  a  subject  of  considerable  beauty,  with  the  lighting  and 
attention  concentrated  on  the  boats  in  the  foreground.  One  other  striking  seascape  is  that  showing  a 
silhouette  of  a  windjammer  against  the  setting  sun,  "Down  to  the  Sea  Again,"  by  H.  Cartlidge  (244). 

Railway  stations  are  also  not  frequently  photographed  these  days,  but  possibly  Allan  Cocking's 
"Euston  Express"  (189)  is  from  a  pre-war  negative.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  fine  rendering  of  an  express 
train  leaving  the  station,  with  smoke  and  steam.  Unfortunately  the  light-toned  angular  patch  behind 
the  engine  tends  to  distract  from  the  beauty  of  the  smoke  from  the  engine.  "The  Conference,"  by  John 
Staples  (192),  is  a  very  convincing  street  corner  shot.  The  figures  are  well  caught  and  placed,  but 
the  expanse  of  white  wall  is  a  little  too  blank,  and  tends  to  weaken  the  picture  as  a  whole.  "Gate  to 
Empire,"  by  J.  C.  HoUoway  (246),  is  a  striking  dockside  picture,  with  fine  atmospheric  effect  and 
well-placed  masses. 

The  beauty  of  the  architectural  subject  will  always  appeal  to  certain  workers,  and  good  pictures 
in  this  class  never  fail  to  attract.  Those  that  are  seen  in  this  half  of  the  exhibition  are  all  prints  of 
considerable  technical  and  pictorial  merit.  "Grass  Market,  Edinburgh,"  by  Lt.  Swiecicki  (243),  is  a 
first-rate  high  viewpoint  picture,  in  which  the  verticals  have  been  well  preserved.  The  two  small 
figures  at  the  base  of  the  print  are  a  particularly  fortunate  touch  that  makes  the  arrangement  f>erfect. 
SaHsbury  Cathedral"  (226)  is  also  well  rendered  by  F.  W.  Knight.  The  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson's  pic- 
ture, "Wells"  (220),  emphasises  to  the  full  the  beauty  of  this  cathedral's  architecture.  W.  Archer 
Clarke  continues  to  present  notable  architectural  subjects,  and  "The  Founder's  Tomb"  (253)  is 
typical  of  this  artist's  work.  It  might,  however,  with  advantage,  have  been  a  little  less  heavy  in  tone. 
"Cathedral  Town,"  by  J.  T.  Snyder  (146),  is  a  very  good  example  of  house-top  photography,  in  this 
case  capped  by  a  distant  cathedral,  which  adds  to  its  charm. 

It  would  be  very  surprising  if  amongst  the  subjects  submitted  from  America  there  were  not  at 
least  one  "skyscraper"  picture  that  was  outstanding.  The  example  that  is  shown  here,  "Manhattan 
Saga,"  by  Ira  A.  Schur  (235),  is  better  than  most,  and  the  effective  arrangement  makes  a  dignified, 
but  at  the  same  time  slightly  fantastic,  picture.  The  sky  is  entirely  in  keeping,  and  the  tonal  qualities 
throughout  are  good.  The  otl\cr  picture  in  the  show  with  which  one  might  compare  this  is  "Uri- 
conquered,"  by  Adolf  Fassbender  (214).  Here  is  another  finely  rendered  mass  of  buildings,  with 
contrasting  lines  that  make  for  strength  and  dignity,  and  which  is  considerably  helped  by  the  sky. 

Two  subjects  in  which  "sunsplash"  play  an  important  part  are  "Salmesbury  Old  Hall,"  by  J.  T. 
Swarbrick,  a  beautiful  interior,  with  good  tonal  quaht)-,  all  leading  up  to  the  noble  window,  and 
"Sunsplashed  Steps,"  by  F.  W.  Knight  (151).  In  this  case,  however,  the  architecture  itself  rather 
overshadows  the  steps  which  give  the  title  to  the  print.  Technically  it  is  very  good.  Lastly  in  this 
group  we  must  mention  two  little  gum  prints  by  W.  E.  Gundill,  both  excellent  in  their  blacks,  and 
dainty,  clean  little  prints.  They  are  "The  Deserted  Grange"  (271)  and  "The  Courtyard"  (272.) 

In  turning  to  the  still  life  and  table-top  work  exhibited  the  visitor  caimot  fail  to  be  immediately 
attracted  by  that  humorist  of  the  "table-top,"  E.  Heimann.  "The  Faun"  (159)  is  another  extremely 
clever  set  by  this  worker,  in  which  the  background  is  presumably  intended  to  suggest  a  forest  scene. 
It  certainly  provides  a  lesson  on  "circles  of  confusion." 

An  arrangement  of  small  domestic  objects  provides  the  theme  for  "Long,  Long  Ago,"  by  E.  F. 
Raynolds  (282),  and  J.  S.  Waring's  "Design"  is  another  excellent  arrangement,  although  it  is  rather 
too  flat  in  tone  and  lacks  sparkle.  Fruit  is  generally  a  very  popular  subject  for  the  still-life  worker, 
and  the  examples  shown  here  arc  all  typical.  Miss  L.  Griswold  makes  the  mouth  water  with  her 
luscious  strawberries,  truly  "Louisiana's  Pride"  (277),  but  the  rendering  is  perhaps  a  little  heavy. 

On  the  whole,  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  pictorial  section  that  will  strike  the  observer  this 
year  is  the  remarkably  high  technical  quahty  of  the  prints.  This  is  surprising  in  view  of  war-time 
conditions,  but  speaks  volumes  for  the  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  the  producers  of  the  pictures,  and  is 
an  encouraging  portent  for  the  future. 


The  Lantern  Slides 

By  G.  E.  W.  HERBERT,  F.R.P.S. 

THAT  it  was  possible  this  year  to  make  a  selection  of  pictorial  slides  exceeding  by  fifty  per  cent 
the  number  exhibited  in  1942  must  not  be  held  to  imply  a  higher  standard  in  the  work  submitted, 

for  not  all  the  exhibited  slides  are  outstandingly  deserving  of  the  distinction  ;  and  indeed  not  a 
few  have  owed  their  inclusion  to  a  charitable  reconsideration  of  their  merits  by  the  judges  after  the 
first  hesitating  misgivings. 

All  the  same,  the  result  is  a  varied  and  interesting  collection  containing  many  good  things  that 
will  well  reward  a  pleasant  hour  spent  in  scrutinising  the  show-case. 

But  first  a  word  concerning  the  rejected  slides,  which  numbered  some  500  out  of  a  total  ap- 
proaching 650.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  judges  that  many  of  these  must  have  been  the  work  of 
aspirants  who  could  hardly  have  seen  or  handled  a  good  slide  made  by  a  master — that  they  had  been 
sent  in  by  amateurs  ploughing  lone  furrows,  debarred  from  the  benefit  of  personal  contact  with 
fellow  workers,  and  without  much  idea  of  the  kind  of  subject  suited  to  the  process.  Indeed,  it  gave 
one  to  speculate  whether  the  activities  of  the  Photographic  Alliance  might  not  be  directed  towards 
meeting  a  definite  need  by  getting  together  a  few  miniature  collections  of  slides  of  the  first  order, 
each  limited  to,  say,  a  dozen  specimens  which  could  travel  safely  by  ordinary  letter  post,  for  loan  to 
individual  workers  for  comparison  with  their  own  efforts.  Exhibitors  willing  to  assist  such  a  scheme 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  present  writer. 

Among  many  defects  in  slides  that  detracted  from  chances  of  acceptance  was  the  ubiquitous 
pinhole,  so  remediable  by  "spotting,"  so  avoidable  if  the  worker  will  but  make  his  slide  by  projection 
rather  than  by  contact.  Having  been  quite  recently  converted  to  the  former  method,  I  can,  as  an  old 
offender  myself,  speak  from  experience  and  with  confidence.  Another  common  failing,  and  a  fatal 
one,  was  a  falling  away  at  one  or  more  of  the  corners  of  the  slide,  due,  I  suspect,  to  uneven  illumina- 
tion. Sometimes  this  falling  away  ran  along  the  whole  edge  of  the  slide,  and  the  fault  may  have  been 
due  to  some  defect  such  as  uneven  density  in  the  negative.  In  the  latter  case  a  little  judicious  extra 
printing  of  the  affected  part  is  the  remedy.  A  frequent  fault  that  showed  up  badly  on  the  screen  was 
the  drunken  appearance  of  the  verticals  in  a  building,  due  to  the  want  of  both  a  spirit  level  and  a  little 
care  when  exposing.  Where  buildings  are  concerned,  the  sin  is  unpardonable,  for  however  obliquely 
we  may  look  upon  our  own  moral  delinquencies,  we  do  like  uprightness  in  our  architecture. 
Mention  must  also  be  made,  again  with  the  frown  of  disapproval,  of  the  tendency  to  submit  slides 
made  by  contact  from  very  small  negatives.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  visitors  to 
the  Exfiibition  can  only  see  the  slides  illuminated  in  the  showcase,  where  a  diminutive  picture 
isolated  in  the  middle  of  a  standard  size  lantern  plate  has  a  lost,  lone  look  that  suggests  it  is  but  some 
poor  relation  of  the  more  imposing  fraternity  around.  The  remedy  is  obvious — to  make  through  the 
enlarger  a  full-size  slide  that  will  stand  up  proudly  among  its  fellows.  A  minor  fault  of  technique 
that  has  damned  many  a  good  slide  is  the  intolerable  red  tone  that  results  from  over-exposing  a 
warm  tone  lantern  plate.  A  simple  remedy  is  to  tone  with  gold — a  simpler  is  to  make  a  new  slide. 

Over  and  beyond  technical  defects  such  as  these  there  were  a  few  instances  of  artistic  error,  a 
common  one  being  over  correction  of  values  by  use  of  an  unsuitable  screen.  The  fatal  loss  of  a  sense 
of  space,  where  space  should  be,  may  be  due  to  the  same  cause  or  to  the  use,  perhaps,  of  the  short 
focus  lens  with  its  vaunted  "great  depth  of  focus."  Such  absence  of  atmospheric  perspective  robs 
pictures  of  mountain  scenery  of  all  their  wonder  and  all  their  mystery  and  leaves  them  poor  indeed, 
and  the  artist-worker  who  has  seen  a  good  subject  and  photographed  it  with  the  all  too-efficient 
modern  instruments  and  accessories  whose  proper  uses  he  imperfecdy  understands,  would  do  far 
better,  time  and  again,  were  his  optical  equipment  limited  to  the  ordinary  single  meniscus  lens. 

The  short-comings  to  which  I  have  alluded  occur,  be  it  remarked,  chiefly  in  the  rejected  slides, 
but  visitors  to  Prince's  Gate  who  like  to  look  for  faults  will  assuredly  find  just  a  few  among  the 
slides  exhibited.  Nevertheless,  the  collection  is  a  good  one,  far  richer  in  variety  than  might  have 
been  expected  in  war-time,  and  comprises  many  excellent  specimens  that  deserve  special  mention. 
Few,  if  any,  owe  their  existence  to  the  circumstances  of  the  war  or  reflect  its  reactions  on  the  life  of 
the  nation,  and  workers  have  been  content  to  ring  the  changes  on  the  old  themes  that  never  lose 
their  appeal  and  are  ever  open  to  freshness  of  treatment.  Such  diversity  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
baker's  naif-dozen  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Waring,  including  as  it  does,  pure  landscape,  archi- 


tecture,  figure  studies,  genre,  t^ble-top  and  still  life.  Of  them  all,  I  choose  for  mention  the  last, 
"Earthenware"  (399).  Like  the  poet,  Mr.  Waring  exercises  his  art  in  "common  things  that  round 
us  lie,"  and  finds  good  in  everything  and  beauty  everywhere. 

In  the  realm  of  pure  landscape,  Messrs.  Snelson  and  Squires,  both  of  Cambridge,  have  each 
half-a-dozen  pictures  of  those  homely  little  bits  of  the  open  flat  East  Anglian  country  which  so 
many  of  us,  seeking  subjects  more  romantic,  would  pass  by  and  fail  to  see.  One  cannot  commend 
too  highly  the  delicacy  and  restraint  of  a  Snelson  sky.  Typical  slides  are  "Elsworth  Lane"  (523), 
reproduced,  and  "Reach  Fen''  (404).  Mr.  W.  A.  Poucher,  whose  heart  is  in  the  higher  lands,  is 
represented  by  half-a-dozen  of  those  slides  of  mountain  scenery  that  have  gained  him  much  repute. 
My  choice  is  "Bristley  Ridge"  (470),  with  its  very  suitable  figure,  doubtless  posed,  but  admirably 
placed  and  entirely  in  keeping.  A  landscape  that  will  attract  many  is  J.  P.  Delaney's  "How  Green 
was  my  Valley  !"  (505).  And  how  exquisite,  we  should  like  to  add,  was  the  dreamy  middle  distance 
thereof  I 

Captious  critics  might  take  exception  to  the  intentional  "fuzziness",  as  they  would  term  it,  of 
one  or  two  of  the  pictures,  witness  Mr.  Lawton's  "In  the  Kanderthal"  (463),  and  Mr.  Squire's 
"Misty  Morn"  (403),  forgetting  that  slightly  soft  focus  even  in  a  lantern  slide  can  sometimes  have 
its  own  distinctive  charm  by  virtue  of  which  the  imaginative  spectator  sees  in  the  picture  more  than 
metts  the  physical  eye.  Indeed,  does  not  the  successful  appeal  of  any  picture  lie  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  rather  than  in  the  artistic  ability  of  him  who  made  it  ?  A  similar  reaction  follows  such 
a  slide  as  Mr.  C.  D.  Milner's  "Last  Cileam"  (497) — the  fading  light  just  touching  a  group  of  trees 
backed  by  a  shadowed  hillside — almost  Dantesque  in  its  sombre  mood  of  gloom. 

Portraits  of  childhood  come  next  within  our  survey.  Miss  Alice  Jackson  is  well  to  the  fore 
with  some  studies  in  high  key,  and  "The  Rogue"  (424)  shows  her  to  be  an  adept  in  capturing 
happy  expressions  in  this  field  of  photography.  A  good  second  is  Mrs.  Blenkhorn's  felicitously- 
titled  snap,  "The  Snob"  (458).  Yet  another  excellent  chUd  study  is  "What's  That?"  (483),  by  H. 
Bryce  Thomson — an  alternative  title  to  which  might  well  be  "We  Are  Not  Amused." 

Of  figure  studies  among  somewhat  older  juveniles  we  may  instance  G.  F.  Harris's  group  of 
happy  youngsters  at  play  in  "Sunshine  Alley"  (518)  and  Mr.  W.  Gregory's  boys  playing  "Conkers" 
(529).  These  have  been  carefully  posed  and  given  a  place  in  the  sun,  although  £he  game  lacks  the 
vim  it  would  have  possessed  had  it  been  caught  unawares.  Some  strong  portraits  are  shown  by 
H.  M.  Jackson,  the  quahty  of  whose  "Skipper"  (451 )  is  close  run  by  a  picture  from  the  same  model, 
reduced  for  the  nonce  to  the  status  of  a  mere  "Fisherman"  (453).  Men  at  their  work  are  always  a 
fruitful  field  for  the  art  of  the  lantern  slide,  and  here  we  may  note  Mr.  Waring's  "Flame  and  Smoke" 
(397)  and  W.  A.  Hooker's  "Cobbler"  (530) — a  fine  pair  of  action  pictures. 

In  portraiture  of  the  gentler  sex,  Airs.  Rosalind  Maingot  maintains  her  unrivalled  ascendency 
with  her  begowned  beauties  dressed  in  the  fashions  of  a  bygone  day.  She  has  beautiful  models,  it 
is  true,  and  an  ample  wardrobe  of  silks  and  satins  rare,  but  what  consummate  taste  she  displays  in 
building  up  from  these  her  exhibition  pictures  that  appeal  to  everybody  !  I  lerrick,  we  remember, 
was  unable  to  remain  insensible  to  the  same  charm  of  feminine  attire. 


Whenas  in  silks  my  Julia  2pes^ 

Ihetiy  then  {methinkj)  how  sireefly  flon's 

That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 


Next,  when  1  cast  wine  eyes  and  see 
7  Ijat  brave  vibration  each  way^  free  : 
O  how  that  glittering  taketb  me  I 


We  choose  for  special  praise  (and  reproduction)  ''The  Palmist" — the  real  theme  of  the  picture 
being  its  wonderful  concentration  of  interest  (440). 

The  perfect  setting  for  such  elegances  would,  of  course,  be  one  of  those  interiors  of  the  "Stately 
Homes  of  England,"  to  which  Edgar  Bull  has  devoted  his  mastery^  of  lantern  slide  technique,  such, 
for  instance,  as  "The  Queen's  Room,  Penshurst"  (393),  with  its  delicious  peep  into  another  room 
beyond.  Straight  architecture,  with  its  insistence  on  all  the  enchantment  that  soft  sunlight  can 
bestow,  is  represented  by  some  choice  work  by  Bertram  Hutchings  (475),  F.  J.  Jones  (441),  and 
that  veteran  of  many  exhibitions,  V.  E.  Morris  (508). 

Animal  studies  make  a  strong  bid  for  our  attention,  and  among  these  we  gready  fancy  Mr. 
Scurrah's  "Rajah"  (431) — the  tiger  whose  "soft  underbelly"  some  would  wish  trimmed  away  in 
order  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  animal's  superb  head.  A  good  second  is  "Her  Grace"  (432), 
by  the  same  worker — one  of  the  loveliest  swan  photographs  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  Mabel 
Oliver  is  again  to  the  front  with  some  dog  studies.  The  rich  tone  and  obvious  friendliness  of  the 
subject  makes  "Bob"  (433)  our  favourite. 


Still  life  is  represented  by  many  fine  specimens.  First  among  them  I  would  place  No.  447,  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Harper-Roberts — a  noble  cauliflower  with  an  intriguing  entourage  of  mushrooms, 
perfect  in  texture  and  modelling,  to  say  nothing  of  the  appeal  they  make  in  these  lean  war-time  days 
to  our  grosser  senses.  In  the  same  category  comes  Mr.  W.  J.  Foster's  study  of  "Onions,"  whose 
imparted  odour  in  earlier  days  of  wartime  scarcity  was  considered  the  hall-mark  whereby  a  "real 
gendeman"  might  be  detected.  But  may  we  not  remark  just  a  soup9on  of  boastfulness  in  their  title, 
"Home  Grown"  ?  (449). 

A  very  remarkable  trio  of  slides,  distinctly  out  of  the  usual  rut,  are  the  three  brilliant  ballet 
scenes,  contributed  by  that  Recorder  of  Terpsichorean  Revels,  Mr.  J.  T.  Knight,  specialised  work 
that  could  hardly  be  excelled  (413  to  415). 

Nudes  seem  to  be  out  of  all  favour  this  year,  despite  the  tendency  in  that  direction  proceeding 
from  shortage  of  clothing  coupons  ;  for  there  is  but  one — Dr.  Jouhar's  "Standard  de  Luxe"  (494) 
This  very  graceful  female  figure,  supporting  a  lamp,  might  well  be  the  model  for  a  charming  figurine. 

Space  precludes  more  than  a  mention  of  one  or  two  other  slides  that  have  pleased  me — ^Mr. 
Burdus  Redford's  snow  picture,  "Sunshine"  (427),  Mr.  C.  A.  White's  "Currants"  (450),  Mr.  C.  W. 
Milner's  fine  "Cragsman"  (506),  Mr.  B.  Garth's  "Glass"  (425),  Mr.  G.  F.  Harris's  "Still  Life"  (479), 
and  Mr.  Gaisford's  "Old  Cutler"  (484).  And  with  these  I  close  this  brief  survey  of  the  pictorial 
section  of  the  lantern  sUdes. 

Nature  Photography 

By  OLIVER  G.  PIKE,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.P.S.,  F.I.B.P.,  M.B.O.U. 

THE  exacting  standard  of  workmanship  demanded  by  the  Society  in  the  Nature  Section,  has  given 
us  another  fine  show  of  photographs  of  those  denizens  of  the  woodland,  field  and  shore  that 

appeal  to  the  sporting  instincts  of  those  workers  who  devote  most  of  their  spare  time  to  this 
fascinating  hobby.  One  encouraging  thing  I  noticed  is,  that  those  who  make  a  point  of  sending  in 
their  best  work  season  after  season,  do  not  seem  to  flag  in  their  efforts,  and  considering  that  the  war 
has  placed  severe  restrictions  against  visiting  many  of  our  best-known  bird  haunts,  the  results 
obtained  are  remarkable.  As  far  as  bird  photography  is  concerned,  these  restrictions  limit  the  work 
of  many,  and  there  are  also  several  who,  although  busy  with  war  duties,  still  manage  to  be  repre- 
sented. 

When  we  look  at  the  great  variety  of  subjects  shown,  we  realise  that  nature  photography  will 
always  have  its  followers.  Each  year  new  exhibitors  send  in  their  work,  but  many  of  these  do  not 
seem  to  understand  what  is  the  reqviired  standard,  or  maybe  they  have  never  visited  an  exhibition  of 
high-class  photographs,  for  their  prints  would  not  have  a  chance  of  being  accepted  in  any  beginners' 
section.  Others  who  have  been  fortunate  to  have  their  work  hung  in  the  past,  show  how,  as  the 
seasons  pass,  they  improve,  and  this  is  always  gratifying. 

The  section  as  a  whole  is  more  equally  divided  than  on  many  previous  occasions,  usually  photo- 
graphs of  birds  predominate,  but  this  year  they  are  only  one-third  of  the  total,  leaving  flowers,  fish, 
insects,  mammals  and  fungi  to  be  well  represented. 

The  most  striking  flower  subject.  No.  297,  by  H.  Cjernsheirn,  is  a  set  of  seven  prints  of  the 
dandelion,  first  showing  the  full  flower  viewed  from  above,  followed  by  the  several  stages  to  the 
seed  freed  from  its  "parachute,"  the  whole  being  a  vigorous  set  of  enlargements  of  the  most  perfect 
technical  quality.  Nos.  356-7-8  are  three  lovely  pictures  by  Miss  Anne  Jackson,  these  greatly  attracted 
me,  the  white  blossom  of  the  Bramble  and  Elder,  and  the  golden  star-hke  blooms  of  the  Stonecrop 
are  beautifully  rendered,  with  full  detail  in  the  surrounding  shadows.  E.  J.  Bedford  shows  a  good 
print  of  Moon  Daisies,  No.  300,  but  his  "By  the  Stream  Side,"  No.  305,  appeals  to  me  most,  for  this 
is  the  style  of  picture  that  has  made  his  name  so  well  known  in  the  flower  and  photographic  worlds. 
No.  299  is  a  bold  picture  of  Foxgloves  by  Mrs.  K.  M.  Parsons,  and  is  one  of  those  photographic 
studies  that  I  felt  I  could  Live  with  if  it  were  placed  on  the  walls  of  my  room. 

Douglas  P.  Wilson  has  four  prints,  Nos.  349  to  352,  in  which  we  see  marvellous  examples  of 
camouflage,  also  a  very  good  shot  of  a  shoal  of  Mackerel  swimming  past ;  another  attractive  fish 
study  is  No.  337,  by  that  expert  of  under- water  photography,  W.  S.  Pitt. 

Amongst  birds  there  are  quite  a  number  of  photographs  from  that  wonderful  wild  life  sanctuary, 
Hickling  Broad,  and  we  see  how  several  workers  have  used  the  same  hide.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 


pare  the  results  obtained  by  Eric  Hosking,  Ian  Thomson  and  Stuart  G.  Smith.  The  shots  of  that 
rare,  but  much  photographed  bird,  Montagues  Harrier,  by  the  two  former  arc  the  best  I  have  seen. 
.  Both  were  fortunate  to  obtain  shots  of  the  male  and  female  together  at  the  nest,  and  we  sec  the 
striking  difference  in  the  plumage  o£  the  two  birds  ;  the  old  naturalists  were  so  much  puzzled  by 
this  that  they  were  set  apart  as  different  species.  The  weather  conditions  were  different  while 
these  two  workers  were  exposing,  for  Ian  Thomson's  were  taken  in  the  shade,  and  Eric  Hosking's 
in  sun,  but  both  have  achieved  very  perfect  results.  These  two  also  exposed  plates  by  flashlight  on 
the  same  Barn  Owl,  and  of  the  two  prints  I  like  that  by  Mosking  best,  for  it  shows  the  three  young, 
while  in  Thomson's  print  they  are  partly  hidden  by  the  parent,  but  both  are  fine  examples  of 
flashlight  photography.  1  losking  also  has  a  very  bold  print  of  the  Barn  Owl  standing  in  an  opening 
in  the  wall  of  the  barn,  and  the  white  bird  against  the  jet  blackness  beyond  makes  a  striking  subject 
The  Nightingale,  made  so  popular  in  recent  years  by  the  B.B.C.,  is  shown  in  two  prints,  one  by  John 
Markham,  the  other  the  work  of  Ian  Thomson.  The  latter  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  shows  a 
characteristic  attitude  of  the  bird  with  raised  tail. 

The  medal  of  the  Society  is  usually  awarded  to  those  photographers  who  for  several  seasons 
have  shown  prints  of  high  qualit\'  in  their  special  subjects  ;  this  year  John  Markham  and  G.  B. 
Kearey  are  the  recipients  ;  the  latter  is  a  versatile  photographer,  and  has  excelled  in  almost  every 
branch  of  photography  that  he  has  attempted.-  Kearey's  Alerlin,  No.  354,  gives  a  fine  rendering  of 
the  plumage  with  that  softness  that  I  so  much  admire  in  bird  portraits.  Markham's  Dotterel,  No. 
307,  Hen  Harrier,  No.  328,  and  Ptarmigan,  329,  are  all  fine  technical  work.  Stuart  G.  Smith  has  an 
interesting  set  of  three  prints  of  the  Meadow  Pipit,  No.  303,  showing  nest  sanitation,  also  a  good 
print  of  the  Bearded  Tit,  No.  295,  another  shot  from  the  Hickling  Sanctuary.  C.  W.  Teager,  whose 
exhibits  last  year  attracted  so  much  attention,  again  shows  two  prints  of  the  same  subject,  a  Starling 
and  Blackbird  bathing,  Nos.  326  and  321 .  The  Starling  is  in  a  grotesque  attitude  that  no  artist  would 
dare  to  portray. 

Two  shots  of  flight  by  J.  S.  Barlee  are  distinct  in  their  class,  the  Kittiwake  Gull,  No.  313,  is  one 
of  the  best  flight  photographs  1  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  his  Heron,  No.  334,  lacks  the  detail  shown 
in  the  Gull,  but  is  a  good  action  photograph. 

The  Coot,  with  its  almost  black  plumage,  is  not  an  easy  bird  to  photograph,  but  W.  W.  Nicholas 
in  No.  288  has  succeeded  where  many  have  failed.  We  always  expect  good  work  from  G.  K.  Yeates, 
and  this  year  I  am  not  disappointed,  for  his  wren,  No.  284,  Sparrow  Hawk,  285,  and  Bittern,  No. 
286,  are  all  perfect  examples  from  technical  and  ornithological  standpoints. 

There  are  few  Zoo  subjects,  but  what  there  arc  are  good  ;  Lion  and  Lioness,  No.  310,  by  A.  C. 
Banfield,  greatly  appealed  to  me.  It  is  a  happy  family  shot,  with  splendid  lighting  and  posing,  the 
massive  head  of  the  male  is  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  his  mate.  R.  G.  Fennah,  in  his  print  of  a 
Calithrix  Monkey — male,  has  cleverly  rendered  the  coat  of  his  subject  with  a  softness  that  is  often 
absent  in  captive  animals.  John  Lomax,  in  No.  369,  has  a  line  study  of  a  Lion's  head.  T.  O.  Rutt- 
ledge,  who  in  the  past  has  done  such  excellent  work  among  Badgers  with  flashlight,  shows  another 
shot  of  this  mammal,  one  of  his  best. 

The  wild  mammals  are  represented  by  a  print  of  my  own  ''They've  all  got  a  mate  but  me,"  No. 
359.  There  were  nine  young  rabbits  in  the  burrow,  and  while  waiting  for  the  whole  family  to  appear, 
this  shot  presented  itself,  and  I  made  the  most  of  it  with  my  miniature  camera. 

Entomology  is  well  represented.  H.  J.  Howard  in  No.  333  shows  four  studies  of  moths  at  rest 
on  trees,  and  they  are  so  perfect  from  a  photographic  standpoint  that  the  line  down  on  their  wings 
and  bodies  appears  to  be  real.  The  three  sets  of  prints  by  S.  Beaufoy,  317-18-19,  have,  if  it  is  possible, 
eclipsed  his  previous  efforts.  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  work  of  this  photographer,  for  he 
shows  that  he  is  an  expert  in  the  many  branches  of  photography  which  have  to  be  brought  into  play 
to  obtain  his  life  stories  of  the  insects.  Vincent  J.  Watson  shows  a  good  series  of  the  Elephant  Hawk 
Moth,  No.  335,  and  Gordon  Woods,  in  Nos.  322-3-4-5,  four  shots  of  moths,  which  I  thought 
appeared  to  be  over  enlarged.  A  small  set,  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  it  is  a  subject  that  is 
important  at  the  present  time,  when  we  are  all  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  best  crops  from  our  fruit 
trees,  is  by  Ranald  Rigby,  No.  342.  This  is  a  clever  series  of  that  bugbear  of  apple  growers,  the 
American  Blight,  shown  in  all  its  stages. 

Fungi  treated  properly  always  makes  attracdve  subjects,  and  there  are  several  excellent  exam- 
ples. I  specially  like  H.  J.  Howard's  exhibits.  "The  Beautiful  1  lorn,"  No.  339,  has  a  fine  lighting  eflfect 
Those  by  Miss  E.  Mason  of  the  "Lawyer's  Wig,"  No.  336,  in  a  series  of  five  prints  show  the  various 
stages  of  growth  of  this  interesting  species. 
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A  member  of  Parliament  the  other  da/  asked  the  appropriate  Minister  how  many 
Orders  had  been  madB  by  Parliament  since  September,  1939.  We  have  forgotten 
the  exact  number,  but  it  ran  into  some  hundreds.  As  is  inevitable  under  war  con- 
ditions, the/  were  practicall)'  all  of  the  restrictive  kind. 

For  a  nation  of  individualists  to  carry  on  cheerfully  under  such  a  load  of  "Thou  shalt 
nots"  is  In  itself  an  achievement  worthy  of  a  speedy  victory. 

Your  co-operation,  and  ours,  in  carr/ing  out  these  many  orders  is  helping  to  "Speed 
the  Day"  when  Business  can  again  resume  its  normal  unfettered  activities.  The 
day  when  you  will  be  able  to  send  us  your  unlimited  orders  for 
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choice    appears    in    the    advertisement    columns. 
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■s  which  fequire 
pciol  light  SI 
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diiralion. 


FINE 

CHElMICALiS 
milVOX    LTD. 

5,  VICTORIA  STREET,   S.W.I 

Thi  world  ilUtrlbutan  oT  cht  Phoio-fin<   producu  of 
PJk.C   Phsiefnphic  Acuusrlti   t    Chamloli.   Ltd. 


The  Process  Engravers  Monthly 

A  PHOTOMECHANICAL  REVIEW  EiuMiDied  49  rHn 

LItho  OfFiil  and  Phocofravurt,   Coniinuoji  iiirver  of  put. 

WORLt)-WID£  CIRCULATION 
Aimiul  SubKriptiBK.  pott  f  rH,  Hsm*  tH,  Abroad  ■/- 
Ffh  SpKlman  »i>r  on  ii>pllc»ion  u  Ad>c(.  D*pl.— 
••P.B,M."  1   Cmbukmant  CBF^ani,   London,   S.W.I 


APPOINTMENTS  VACANT  AND 

WANTED.    BUSINESS    PREMISES, 

SALE  AND    EXCHANGE, 

AND      MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  Proprietor  of  British  Patent  No.  522782,  datad 
December  4tfi.  1917,  relating  to  "Procew  ind  MaterUI 
for  Preparing  Originals  for  Photographic  Reproduc- 
tion," Is  desirous  of  entering  Into  arrangements  by  way 
of  a  licenie  or  otherwise  on  reasonable  termt  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  the  above  patent  and  ensuring  Its 
practical  working  in  Great  Britain.  Inquirlet  to  Sln|er, 
Ehleri,  Stern  &  Cariberg,  Sieger  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  London  Camera  Exchange  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  purchata 
for   Cash,    Exchange,    or    Sell    on    CommlMion,  good 
serviceable  types  of  Photographic  &  Optical  Apparatus  . 
&  accessories    in  sound  condition.     Call,  write  or  phone. 
Note  Address  :    No.  35,   Bucltlersbury,    Queen    Victoria 
Street.  London,  E.C.4.  City  4591 

THE  Proprietors  of  the  Patent  No.  488,773  for  "Method 
of  and  Apparatus  for  the  Reproduction  of  Three- 
dimensional  Objects,"  are  desirous  of  entering  into 
arrangements  by  way  of  licence  and  otherwise,  on  reason- 
able terms  for  purpose  of  exploiting  same  and  ensuring  its 
full  development  and  praCTical  working  in  this  country. 
Address  all  communications  in  first  instance  to  Hasettlne 
Lake  &  Co.,  28,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane, 
London,  W.C.  2. 
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The  B.J.  Almanac  is.  unquestionably,  the  book  of 
the  year.  A  book  which  no  photographer,  amateur 
or  professional,  can  afford  to  be  without.  It  is  teem- 
ing with  valuable  information  from  cover  to  cover. 

in  every  B.J.  Almanac  there  is  a  choice  collection 
of  camera  pictures,  selected  from  the  work  of  the 
world's  best  photographers,  beautifully  reproduced 
in  photogravure. 

A  strong  featu  re  of  the  B.J.  Almanac  is  the  Epitome 
of  Progress — a  review  of  practical  improvements  in 
methods  or  working  abstracted  from  the  photo- 
graphic press  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  details  of 
apparatus  devised  by  readers  of  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography  and  contributed  to  its  pages  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months. 

The  B.J.  Almanac  gives  reliable  formulae  for  the 
necessary  solutions  for  developing,  fixing,  toning, 
suin-removing,  intensifying,  glazing,  mounting, 
colouring, etc., with  instructions fortheir  use.  These 
formulae,  covering  monochrome,  colour  and  cine 
photography,  carefully  revised  each  year,  form  a 
cyclopaedia  of  practical  photography,  and  are 
everywhere  accepted  as  standard. 

Special  articles  are  a  feature  of  the  B.J.  Almanac. 
In  every  annual  volume  experts  give  of  their 
experience  in  the  methods,  aims  and  applications 
of  photography. 

A  section  in  every  Almanac  is  filled  with  the 
results  of  the  Editor's  examination  of  the  latest 
things  in  apparatus  and  materials.  These  reviews  are 
often  the  first  announcements  of  the  introduction 
of  new  goods  on  the  photographic  and  sub-standard 
cine  market. 

The  advertisements  in  the  B.J.AImanac  are  unique 
in  showing  and  pricing  the  goods  of  practically  every 
firm  in  the  photographic  trade.  There  is  no  other 
book  which  so  completely  displays  the  resources 
of  the  British  photographic  and  amateur  cine  trades. 

Yes,  this  B.J.  Almanac  is  a  great  book,  an  extra- 
ordinary book,  a  super  book,  and — it  is  always  a 
fresh  book.  The  1944  edition  (85th  year  of  publi- 
cation) will  be  ready  the  latter  part  of  January  or 
early  in  February. 

Owing  to  the  composite  make-up  of  the  book  and 
present  shortage  of  paper,  it  is  not  possible  to 
reprint.  Once  the  restricted  war-time  edition  is 
sold,  no  more  can  be  had.  The  Almanac  should  be 
ordered  well  in  advance  from  a  photographic  dealer, 
bookseller  or  bookstall,  or  direct  from  the 
publishers.  The  price  is  3/6  in  paper  covers;  5/-  cloth 
bound;  plus  6d.  for  postage  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

HENRY  GREENWOOD  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Proprhton  and  Pub//shers 

H  Wellington  Street,  London,  W.C.2 


Cameras 

Wanted  !  !  ! 


We  are  paying  high  prices  for 
modern  Cameras  ;  If  you  have 
a  camera  you  are  not  using,  now 
is  the  time  to  sell  It  and,  we 
venture  to  suggest.  Invest  the 
proceeds  In  3  per  cent  Savings 
or  3  per  cent  Defence  Bonds. 

Please  write,  telling  us  what  you 
have  to  sell.  We  are  urgently 
requiring  cameras  of  the  minia- 
ture type  ;  also  Reflex  cameras 
for  plates  or  for  roll  films. 

We  are  also  buyers  of  modern 
Anastigmat  Lenses,  all  sizes,  any 
make,  and  are  paying  high  prices 
for  Exposure  Meters,  Range 
Finders,  Shutters,  Condensers, 
Stereoscopes,  Tripods,  etc.  We 
are  also  buyers  of  Vertical  or 
Horizontal  Enlargers. 


SANDS  HUNTER  &  CO.  LTD 

37,  Bedford   Street,  Strand,  Londoi 

(ESTABLISHED  IN   1874) 
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WILLIAMSON  —  pioneers  in  the 
development  of  Photographic  Equipment . 


M 


•^ 


n 


The  idea.  In  1919  the  first  attempt 
at  instituting  an  air  microfiim 
service  was  started.  Williamson 
designed  and  manufactured  experi- 
mental equipment  for  microfilms 
to  be  conveyed  by  airship. 


The  fulfilment  Today,  the  Williamson  Microprinter,  manufactured  for 
and  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  Post  Office  and  War  Office  Is  useJ 
for  microfilm  service  by  air  for  war  purposes  to  the  battlefields  of  the 
Allies.  Important  secret  documents,  pay  records,  spares  requisitions  are 
transmitted  in  vast  quantities  to  speed  up  the  paper  work  of  the  war. 

For  over  half-a-century, 
Williamson  have 
pioneered  photographic 
developments  of  every 
kind.  Their  experience  in 
design  and  manufacture 
has  been  proved  in 
this  increasingly 
important  field. 


Otsigiurt   and  Manufaclurers   of 

PHOTOGRAPHIC       EQUIPMENT 
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ELLIOn&  SONS,  Ltd. 
BARNET      ■■     HERTS 


For  over  half  a  century  Barnei  has  provided  photographers  wich  i 
range  of  sensitised  plates,  films  and  papers  of  the  highest  standard  o* 
excellence.  The  Barnet  products  produced  to-day  are  still  supreme, 
and  the  Barnet  standard,  which  means  highest  and  most  consistent 
quality,  is  rigorously  maintained. 

Therefore,  in  a  world  of  uncertainties,  you  may  be  absolutely  certain 
of  one  thing — that  whatever  photographic  material  you  buy  of  Barn«,| 
ti  will  be  the  best  of  its  kind. 


barnet.  J 


'KODAK'   FILM  is  in  Ihe  Hospitals 


As  well  as  helping  In  the  direct  war  effort  on  land,  on  sea  and  in  Ihe  air,  '  Kodak '  film  111 
contributing  to  Ihe  health  of  our  troops  and  civilians.  X-ray  pictures  on  '  Kodak  '  film  aid  | 
the  surgeon  and  physician;  while  special   'Kodalt'  miniature  film  is  used   for  the  i 


"mass  radiography"  which  is  proving  such  a  vital  weapon  in  Ihe  fight  against 
If  you  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  'Kodak'  lilm  for  amateur  use  rorr 
because  '  Kodak '  film  U  doing  vrlal  work  on  the 
war     fronts,     in     tha     factories,     in      lh«      hospitals. 


:uIosis.  I 


KODAK 


zu 
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All  the  illtAstrations  in  this  publication  have  been  selected  from 
photographs  exhibited  at  the  Eighty-eighth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  held  at  the  Society^s  QallerieSf  16, 
Prince's  Gate,  London,  S.W.7,  in  September  and  October,  1943 • 

The  copyright  is  in  all  cases  strictly  reserved. 
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Long  before  photography  was  invented  John  Johnson 
started  business  in  the  City  of  London  as  an  assayer  of 
precious  metals.  Sons  followed  fathers  in  this  undertaking 
and  those  early  days  of  research  and  endeavour  enabled  the 
firm  of  Johnsons  to  provide  the  silver  salts  and  other 
compovmds  required  by  the  pioneers  of  photography. 

•  This  demand  for  the  chemicals  needed  in  the  photo- 
genic art  grew  steadily  throughout  the  Victorian  era  as 
picture  making  by  photography  increased  in  popularit}\ 

•  New  methods  and  discoveries  increased  the  demand 
for  photographic  chemicals  and  the  Hendon  factory 
enabled  Johnsons  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  everything 
that  was  needed. 

•  To-day,  the  name  of  Johnsons,  with  the  chemicals 
marketed  vmder  the  famous  Scales  Brand  trade  mark, 
are  known  wherever  photography  is  practised.  Two 
hundred  years  of  experience  lie  behind  Johnson's  chemical 
products  which  you  buy  to-day. 


SCALES 


BRAHD 


JOHNSONS     OF 

N.W.4 


HENDON 
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READY    IN 
DECEMBER 


Tkt  Annual  Rrvitw  far  1944  of  tkr 
World's  FUlvriti  FhMographlc  wert.  td- 
iud  by  F.  J.  MarUmtr.  C.B.F...  F.R.S.A., 
Hon.  F.R.F.S..  editor  of  "Tkr  AmaUur 
PhBtB^ripkfr." 

Mainuining  lu  high  standard,  Photo- 
iramsfor  19^  will  contain  a  xelecllon  by 
F.  J.  Mortimer  of  th«  beit  pictures  from 
the  principal  Photographic  Exhibitions 
of  1943, 

The  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Land  and 
Seascapes.  Portraits,  Njdes,  Architec- 
ture. Still  Life,  Design  in  Light  and  Shade, 
Country  Life  SubjeCH,  Animal  and  Bird 
Life,  Flowers  and  Foliage,  makei  an 
appeal  to  all  tastes,  and  excellent  re- 
production is  assured. 
The  Editor  writes  on  The  Year's  Work 
and  there  are  critical  notes  on  the  pic- 
tures reproduced.  The  Directory  of 
British  Photographic  Societies  Is  brought 
up  to  date. 


lUFf  B  ft  SONS.  LTD..  DOBSET  HOUSE.  STAMFORD  ST.,  LONDON.  S.E.I 


American 
Photography 

"THIS  monthly  magaiine  conulns 
each  month  carefully  selected 
articles  that  are  thoroughly  practical 
as  well  as  being  inspirational  and 
helpful  pictorial  I  y.  Also  plaorlal 
photographs  by  workers  in  all  parti 
of  the  world.  The  subscription  price  | 
is  Sl.SO  a  year  in  U.S.A..  UIO  in 
Canada,  and  13.50  In  other  countries.  I 
A  sample  copy  will  be  mailed  free 

American  Photographic  Publishirig  Co. 

353,  Newbury  street     :     :    Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     | 


This  magoijne  Is  told  in  London  by 
SANDS  HUNTER  &  CO. 
37.  Bedford  Straat,  London,  W.Cl 
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Jf  ^A      ,.•''                            ■ALL  ABOUT  AGAINST-THE-SUN  EFFECTS,  by  Hugo  yon  Wodenoyen  1/6 

r    ^^j-'''                                    ALL  ABOUT  PHOTOS  IN  THE  GARDEN,  by  R.  M.  fans  tone 1/6 

•    /^y*'                                         ALL  ABOUT  COPYING,  by  H.  W.  Greenwood  |/6 

\*  y                                               ALL  ABOUT  MAKING  ENLARGEMENTS,  by  C.  I.  Jacobson  i/6 
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ALL  ABOUT  SELLING  PHOTOGRAPHS,  by  B.  A/fl;ri  |/6 
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LECTURE   PROGRAMME 


Tuesday,  September  21st,  fi  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  tht-  Sdentitic 
and     Technical     firoup.  li      "A 

Problem    in     Iiidii^triJi]     lii-rnSpocd 
F'hotomicrographv.  ■ 
Allan.   H.Sc,   F.K.M.S 
stration     of     Mast  man 
Camera,  Typf*  1 1 1 

Wednesday,     September 

7   p.m.      I'^ilms   by   ."^lembers 
P'ederation   of   Cine   Societies 
gramme   arrange<l    bv    I  .    S. 
A.K.P.S. 


Hy  K.  S. 
['2)  I  )(!nn.>n- 
I  lii^li-Speed 


29th. 

of    the 

Pro- 

Luta•^. 


Tuesday,  October  19th.  (>  i).in. 
Meeting  to  be  arranged  by  the 
Scientific  and  Technical  (rroup. 


Saturday,  October  30th.  3  p.m. 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Miniature 
Camera  (iroup.  "  lixperiences  with 
the  2]in.  stjuare  Miniature  Camera." 
By  Bertram  Hutchings.  F.R.P.S 

Saturday,  November  6th.  3  p.m. 
Meeting  to  be  arranged  by  the  Colour 
(irou]). 

Saturday,    November    13th.      3 

p.m.      "Spani.sh   Architecture."      Hy 
J.  K.  H.  Weaver.  M.A..  F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,    November   20th.      3 

]>.m.     Meeting  to  be  arranged  by  the 
Kini'niiitograpli  Section. 

Saturday,    November   27th.      3 

p.m.  "Meditations  and  Recollections: 


Fifty  Years  of  Photography:"     By 
Charles  Eshbom,  A.R.P.S. 

Saturday, December 4th.  Spin- 
Meeting  arranged  by  the  Miniature 
Camera  Group.  "Review  of  Litera- 
ture and  Developments  of  Interert 
to  the  Miniaturist."  By  Percy  ^'• 
Harris,  F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  December  11th.  3 
p.m.  The  Traill  Taylor  Memorial 
Lecture.  To  be  delivered  by  E.  R- 
Davies,  B.Sc.,  F.R.P.S. 

Saturday,  December  IStli.  3 
p.m.  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Scientific 
and  Technical  Section  with  the 
Association  lor  Scientific  Photo- 
graphy. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 


are- the  telephone  numbers  of  Richmond  Hill 
Printing  Works,  Limited,  Bournemouth. 
You  have  only  to  phone  or  drop  a  post  card 
and  you  have  at  your  disposal  a  firm  which 
is  well  known  for  its  high-class  Letterpress, 
Photogravure  and  Lithographic  Printing.  Do 
not  hesitate,  just  get  in  touch  with  us  and  be 
sure  of  promptness  and  satisfaction. 


RICHMOND     HILL 

PRINTING      WORKS      LIMITED 

BOURNEMOUTH 


Books  for 
Photogrrapheris 

Modern  Portrait  Technique.   Leigh     15/-    (7d.) 
New  Photo  Vision.   Gernsiieim       ...   10/6  (7d.) 

Photography  and  the  Art  of  Seeing. 

Natl(in  15/-    (7d,) 

Composition     for     Photographers. 

Haile      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...   15/-    (7d.) 

Pictorial    Composition    in    Mono- 
chrome and  Colour.   Barber        ...     4/-    (4d.) 

Photographer's    Guide    to    Better 
Pictures.  Siiearcroft  6/-    (7d.)  ' 

Pictorial    Photography    for    Ama- 
teurs.  Goodsall         7/6  (76), 

The  New  Home  Portraiture.  Russell   10/6  (7d). 

Table  Top  Photography.   Russell    ...     5/-    (4d.) 

Miniature  Photography  After  Dark. 

Minicam  10/6  (7d.) 

Practical    Guide    to    Photographic 
Chemicals.  Shearcroft        4/-    (4d.) 

Dye  Retouching  and  Print  Finishing. 

Wakefield         4/6  (4d.) 

Fascinating  Fakes  in  Photography. 

Natkin  7/6  (7d.) 

Enlarging  and  Enlargers  of  To-day. 

Alexander        5/-    (4d.) 

Build  Your  Own  Enlarger.  Stevenson     7/6  (4d.) 

Colour  Photography  for  Beginners. 

Fanstone  5/-    (7d.) 

infra-Red  for  Everyone.   Greenwood  12/6  (7d.) 

Money-Making  Photography.    Alex- 
ander              ...         ...         ...     4/-    (4d.) 

ideas  for  Press  Pictures.  Chamberlain    4/-    (4d.) 

How    and    Where    to    Sell    Your 
Photographs.   Chamberlain  ...     4/-    (4d.) 

Free-Lance  Journalism  with  a  Cam- 
era.   Mallinson  4/-    (4d.) 

Photography  Without  Tears.  Natkin    3/6   (4d.) 

New  Photographer  Handbooks 


(3d.) 
(3d.) 
(3d.) 
(3d.) 


Print  Perfection.   Glover       1/6 

Flashlight :  For  the  Amateur.  Curtis  1/6 

Photographic  Filters.   Glover  ...  1/6 

Enlarging  for  All.   Glover 1/6 

Successful    Snapshots  :        How    to 

Make  Them.   Shearcroft    1/6   (3d.) 

On   Holiday  with  a  Camera  :     At 
the   Seaside  ;      in    the    Country. 

Goodsall  1/6   (3d.) 

Against-the-Light   (C  o  n  t  r  e-J  o  u  r) 

Photography.   Goodsall       1/6 

Action  Photography.    Denes  ...  1/6 

Clouds  Make  the  Picture.    Denes  ...  1/6 

(Figures  in  brackets  indicate  postage) 


(3d.) 
(3d.) 
(3d.) 
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Mass 
rtflsualises    periodic 
[every 
unsuspected    abnormalities    of    t^ 
lungs.      The     sharpness     of    the 
Image      necessary     for     accurate 
Intetprelalion  of  the  photograph 
obtained   calls   for   lens  design   of 

^a  very  high  order.  The  special 
-Taylor-Hobson"  f/0-85.  f/l  and 
(/I '5  lenses  designed  for  this  purpose, 
and  surface  treated  to  ensure  con- 
trasty  images,  have  greatly  facilitated 
the  research  work  and  the  practical 
application  of  this  new  branch  of 
radiology. 

itiiograph  (ak*n  on 
llhrd  H.P.X.  film  wiOj  a  COOKE 


TAYLOR:  HOBSON 

(TRADE    MAUKI 

COOKE      LENSES      &      PRISMS 


TAYLOR 


HOBSON. 


LEICESTER 


.  O  N  D  O  r 

PiicVerdi  ill 


PBat  of  a  SiMiat  or  S.OOO  /«(. 

CHAS.  E.   BROWN 

Photographic  Journalist,  writes: 

"  On  the  sea  or  in  the  air  I  feel  well 
armed  when  my  camera  is  loaded 
withSeloH.P.2.*  Both  these  shots 
were  taken  on  35  mm.  film.  I  find 
that  this  film  has  the  necessary 
speed  to  cope  with  bad  light  and 
intmoF  shots  while  it  has  the  fine 
grain  required  for  the  big  enlarge- 
ments which  are  frequently  called 
for  from  my  negatives." 

*  Seh  HJ'.2  has  been  superseded  by  Seb  H.P.3 

a  eontlt^rabfy  faster  film  with  no  appreciable 

increase  in  grain  size. 

ILFORD      LIMITED 


SELO 
H.P.3 

Selo  H.PJ  is  made  to  fit  roll-film  eamerat 
and  miniature  cameras  taking  35  mm,  film. 
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L  O  N  D  O  1 


